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FOREWORD 


The  General  Assembly  in  its  1947  Session  enacted  legislation  which 
directed  that  annually  there  be  published  a  public  document  which  should 
conveniently  summarise  the  major  activities  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
all  the  administrative  departments  of  the  State  government. 

To  effect  this  purpose  the  Legislature  directed  that  the  administrative 
heads  of  all  such  departments,  called  the  State's  "budgeted  agencies,"  deliver 
to  the  Governor,  annually,  on  or  before  September  first,  typewritten  reports 
from  their  respective  departments  concerning  the  fiscal  year  ended  the  pre- 
ceding June  thirtieth.  It  was  further  provided  that  these  reports  should 
be  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Finance 
and  Control.  Also  that,  with  the  Governor's  approval,  the  Commissioner 
should  cause  them  to  be  edited  with  regard  to  content,  arrangement,  and 
brevity,  and  published  as  a  public  document,  to  be  distributed  particularly 
to  elected  officials  of  the  State  and  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  legislation  directing  this  publication,  Public  Act  No.  58,  I  signed 
on  May  1,  1947,  the  Act  taking  effect  upon  its  passage. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  what  I  understand  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  expressed  in  this  Act,  to  produce  in  one  convenient 
volume  a  condensed  report  of  the  various  Agencies.  I  feel  this  should  prove 
a  useful  source  of  reference  to  elected  State  officers,  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature,  to  administrative  staffs  of  State  departments,  and  to  many  other  citizens. 

James  L.  McConaughy,  Governor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  volume  strikingly  illustrates  how  State  government  touches  the  lives 
of  all  Connecticut  people  at  every  moment  of  the  twentyfour  hour  day.  The 
departments  of  State  government  perform  a  thousand  and  one  services  which 
could  not  be  handled  by  individual  action.  These  agencies,  created  either  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  the  General  Assembly,  handle  problems  and  answer 
needs  with  which  individual  communities,  towns,  municipalities  or  counties 
could  not  cope  if  acting  separately. 

Few  individual  citizens  ever  pause  to  consider  how  dependent  they  are 
upon  that  organized  and  centralized  common  effort  we  call  the  State  for  the 
every  day,  orderly,  and  secure  enjoyment  of  civilized  living.  It  is,  in  reality, 
rather  difficult  to  grasp  the  multifarious  nature  of  the  State's  functions. 
However,  the  brief  reports  collected  in  this  single  book  do  reveal  the  great 
diversity  of  activities  financed  and  conducted  by  the  State.  Its  prodigious 
educational  program  guides  public  instruction  from  kindergarten  through 
college.  It  conducts  trade  schools,  teachers'  colleges,  agricultural  instruction, 
a  large  university;  and  extensive  efforts,  in  several  institutions,  aimed  at  purely 
scientific  research  to  discover  new  ways  in  advancement  of  the  public  welfare. 

Citizenship  in  a  commonwealth  so  crowded  and  so  highly  mechanized 
would  be  utterly  impossible  except  for  the  State's  guardianship  of  public  safety 
and  health;  its  constant  fight  against  disease,  its  suppression  of  antisocial 
conduct,  dereliction  and  crime;  its  care  and  treatment  of  the  afflicted  and 
needy  through  insurance,  charity,  and  public  hospitalization.  The  State's 
judicial  system  investigates  and  adjudicates  such  controversies  arising  between 
citizens,  and  between  citizens  and  government,  as  come  within  its  authority 
to  the  end  that  justice  shall  be  judicially  administered. 

This  series  of  reports  from  the  executive  heads  of  State  agencies  to  the 
Governor  is,  in  a  sense,  only  suggestive  of  the  immense  labors  carried  on  by 
the  many  departments  represented.  The  purity  of  the  public  supply  of  drink' 
ing  water  is  taken  for  granted  because  the  State  stands  back  of  it.  Likewise 
the  State  watches  over  the  entire  process  of  the  production  of  milk  and  its 
marketing  either  in  fluid  form  or  in  dairy  products.  The  State  safeguards 
the  consumer  in  the  purchase  of  most  foods,  medicines,  drugs  and  numerous 
other  commodities.  It  regulates  the  practice  of  the  several  healing  arts.  The 
State  polices  the  management  of  banks,  insurance  companies,  investment  sales, 
the  operation  of  public  carriers,  and  the  conduct  of  public  utilities,  for  the 
major  purpose  of  protecting  its  citizens.  For  their  welfare  and  increasing 
prosperity  it  also  regulates  both  industrial  and  agricultural  activities,  trade 
practices  and  numerous  professional  pursuits.  Its  State  financed  highways 
and  bridges  are  the  arteries  of  both  commercial  and  social  life.  Its  parks  and 
forests  are  a  guarantee  that  no  man  or  child  shall  lack  opportunity  to  have 
a  part  ownership  in  and  a  familiarity  with  the  open  country,  the  hills,  the 
fields,  the  trees  and  the  ocean  shore. 


These  agency  reports,  called  for  by  Public  Act  No.  58  of  the  1947  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  were  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control.  Under  the  Commissioner's  direction 
they  have  been  edited,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  to  achieve  the  conciseness 
required  for  publication  in  a  single  volume  as  a  public  document. 

Facts  and  figures  reported,  together  with  comment  by  department  ad' 
ministrators,  reveal  not  only  the  major  activities  of  the  agencies  but  the 
present  trend  of  thought  in  the  several  departments.  In  general  the  reports 
display  the  broad  purposes,  scope  of  operations,  achievements,  sources  of 
authority,  and  the  financial  situation  in  each  agency. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  STATE 

The  first  Secretary  of  The  State  was  Edward  Hopkins  chosen  in  1638 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Orders.  The  proper  title  of  the  agency 
is  Office  of  The  Secretary  of  The  State.  It  is  charged  with  custody  of  the 
public  documents  and  formal  records  of  the  State,  among  the  more  important 
of  which  are  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Since  the 
time  of  Edward  Hopkins  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Secretary  have  expanded 
with  the  growth  of  Connecticut  and  its  increasing  governmental  activities. 
Today  the  Office  has  more  than  fifty  constitutional  or  statutory  duties  to 
perform. 

The  Secretary  of  The  State  is  Frances  Burke  Redick.  The  executive  staff 
consists  of  John  E.  Russell,  Deputy  Secretary  and  Anna'Mae  Switaski,  Special 
Assistant.  The  Deputy  and  Assistant  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  such  officer. 

SCOPE  OF  SERVICES 

The  Office  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  administration  of  the  laws 
relative  to  corporations  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes. 
This  task  includes  the  approval  of  all  certificates  of  incorporation,  organize 
tion,  and  dissolution;  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  items  in  this  large  volume 
of  business. 

Other  functions  of  the  office  are  prescribed  by  the  Election  Laws  which 
call  for  the  Office's  filing  and  checking  of  all  petitions  for  party  designation 
on  ballots  and  voting  machine  labels  and  the  filing  of  lists  of  candidates  for 
office.  Approval  of  voting  machines  as  to  accuracy  and  efficiency  is  delegated 
to  the  Secretary.  Local  election  officials  obtain  instructions  and  samples  of 
supplies  from  the  Secretary  for  use  in  connection  with  voting  machines. 
Various  election  statistics  are  returned  to  this  Department,  as  are  also  returns 
required  under  the  Corrupt  Practice  Act. 

The  Secretary  supervises  the  publication  of  the  Connecticut  State  Register 
and  Manual,  the  statement  of  Vote,  Manual  and  Roll  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  individual  volumes  devoted  to  Corporation  Laws,  Election  Laws,, 
Trade  Mark  Laws,  digest  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Decisions,  Reports  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  digests  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Included  in  a  group  of  miscellaneous  functions  are  the  calling  of  the 
Senate  to  order  and  administration  of  the  official  oath  on  the  first  day  of  each 
session;  certification  of  copies  of  official  records,  the  affixation  of  the  Seal  to 
all  commissions  issued  in  the  name  of  and  by  the  State,  and  records  concerned 
with  legislative  appearances. 
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Duties  added  to  the  office  by  recent  General  Assemblies  include  the  filing 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  State  agencies  and  commissions  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  Division  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Licensing,  charged 
with  keeping  a  central  registry  of  information  concerning  twenty-one  state 
licensing  boards  and  commissions. 

The  1945  General  Assembly  also  added  the  administration  of  a  new 
escheat  law  which  provides  for  the  collection  of  unclaimed  deposits  and 
property  in  the  hands  of  all  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  etc. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  AGENCY 

The  present  head  of  the  agency  has  functionalized  and  departmentalized 
all  operations  which  were  previously  scattered.  Major  divisions  are  the  Cor- 
poration Division,  the  Elections  Division,  the  Publications  Division,  the 
Administrative  Division  and  the  Miscellaneous  Division. 

Total  capital  outlay  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  was  $1,122.05. 
Total  recurring  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $112,095.50. 
Total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $113,217.55. 

The  Agency  receives  funds  from  the  General  Assembly  in  the  regular 
budget.  However,  it  is  a  large  producer  of  revenue  for  the  state.  Corpora- 
tion fees,  sales  of  publications,  etc.,  brought  to  the  state  treasurer  $445,816.09 
in  the  fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  1947. 

OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  the  agency  had  thirty  approved  positions  in  the 
classification  service  and  thirty  persons  so  employed  not  including  three  ad- 
ministrative heads.  No  additional  persons  have  yet  been  approved  in  line 
with  the  duties  added  by  recent  General  Assemblies. 

COMMENT 

The  agency  has  constantly  under  review  the  improvement  of  methods 
and  operations.  One  of  its  chief  difficulties  in  recent  years  has  been  the  divided 
responsibility  established  by  the  General  Assembly  for  certain  functions.  To 
cite  a  case,  Connecticut  Reports  are  prepared  by  the  Judiciary  Department, 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  and  distributed  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State.  This  divided  function 
entails  duplication  of  activity  and  a  constant  increase  in  work  and  red  tape. 

Future  plans  of  the  agency  contemplate  a  republishing  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Laws  and  of  the  Election  Laws  and  a  study  of  the  possible  economies 
and  improvement  in  recording  procedures  that  may  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  microfilm  for  records. 
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STATE  COMPTROLLER 

The  office  of  Comptroller  was  created  in  1786  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  thereafter,  until  1838,  appointments  to  this  office  were 
made  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Constitutional  Amendment  of  1836 
provided  that  the  Comptroller  be  elected  by  the  people,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  other  State  officers,  and  since  1838  this  method  has  been  in  effect. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  office,  orders  on  the  State  Treasurer 
might  be  drawn  by  the  Governor,  or  assistants;  or  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
for  sums  under  forty  shillings.  The  Committee  of  the  Pay  Table,  which  this 
office  superseded,  was  originally  established  to  liquidate  and  adjust  accounts 
of  expenses  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Now  all  obligations  against  the  State,  whether  they  be  purchase  order, 
contract  or  otherwise,  are  approved  and  recorded  by  the  Comptroller.  Any 
purchase  order,  or  contract,  is  void  unless  it  carries  his  approval  and  certificate 
that  it  is  recorded  and  charged  against  the  applicable  specific  appropriation, 
and  that  there  are  sufficient  unencumbered  funds.  A  copy  of  such  certified 
purchase  order,  or  contract,  is  then  transmitted  by  him  to  the  respective  vendor 
or  contractor. 

It  is  doubtful  if  another  public  official  has  been  invested  with  a  diversity 
of  duties  to  match  that  assigned  by  Connecticut's  Constitution  and  General 
Statutes  to  its  Comptroller.  Examiner  of  claims  against  the  State,  agent  for 
the  presentation  of  claims  by  the  State,  accountant,  statistician,  auditor  of  the 
Treasurer,  supervisor  of  accounting  practices  in  all  State  departments  and 
institutions,  drawer  of  warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  steward  of  the  Capitol  and 
adjacent  buildings  and  grounds,  contractor  for  the  State's  printing,  supply 
officer  to  the  General  Assembly;  the  Comptroller  also  supervises  the  purchase 
of  all  office  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  many  State  departments  in  Hart' 
ford.  All  payrolls  originate  from  his  office.  Scarcely  one  financial  or  general 
administrative  enactment  fails  specifically  to  mention  the  State  Comptroller. 

The  Comptroller  is  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commission;  he  is  a  member 
and  secretary  to  the  Employees'  Retirement  Commission;  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Bonus  Commission  and  the  State  Hospital  Improvement  Commission. 

In  the  background  of  all  these  responsibilities  is  a  fact  of  which  few  of 
Connecticut's  citizens  seem  sufficiently  aware :  that  their  State  government  is, 
in  effect,  a  quite  substantial  business;  grossing  the  tidy  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  With  that  figure 
in  mind,  one  might  well  expect  to  find  the  Comptroller  of  all  these  funds 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  assistants  and  a  huge  operating  staff.  Actually, 
by  the  development  of  a  compact,  closelyknit  divisional  type  of  organization, 
undue  expansion  has  been  avoided.  There  are  but  90  employees  in  the  Comp- 
troller's department,  assigned  as  follows:  administrative,  6;  accounting  and 
statistics,  23;  check  writing,  payroll,  mail,  25;  employees  retirement,  7;  income 
tax  and  bonds,  8;  equipment  maintenance  and  office  supplies  stockroom,  6; 
claims,  15.     In  the  construction  control  and  field  service  division  there  are 
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27;  in  Buildings  and  grounds  maintenance  (including  the  Governor's  mansion) 
127.  Five  are  assigned  to  miscellaneous  duties.  As  a  consequence,  taxpayers 
of  our  State  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  their  Comptroller's  payroll  with 
those  of  similar  officers  in  other  quarter  billion  dollar  enterprises  are  due  for 
an  agreeable  surprise. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  the  work  of  the  Comptroller  was  subjected 
to  the  same  difficulties  which  harassed  the  business  community  in  general. 
However,  in  spite  of  shortages  of  office  supplies  and  delays  in  deliveries  of 
much  needed  equipment,  important  improvements  in  daily  operations  were 
effected.  Accounting  controls  were  strengthened;  closely  related  divisions 
were  consolidated;  the  rate  of  flow  of  routine  work  was  accelerated;  statistical 
statements  were  and  are  continuing  to  be  simplified;  a  control  of  discounts 
was  installed,  insuring  against  loss  to  the  State  by  reason  of  unwarranted  delays 
in  the  payment  of  bills. 

A  training  program  in  State  accounting  procedures  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  was  established.  At  present  more  than  twenty  veterans,  drawn  from 
seven  State  departments,  are  enrolled  in  the  Comptroller's  training  class. 

In  addition,  when  the  General  Assembly  established  the  Real  Asset 
Control  and  Field  Service  Division  under  the  Comptroller's  department,  the 
Comptroller  was  made  responsible  for  all  new  construction;  for  repair  and 
maintenance  of  any  real  asset  involving  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  one 
thousand  dollars;  the  assigning  of  office  space  and  the  providing  of  necessary 
accommodations  for  all  State  agencies.  With  the  establishment  of  this  division 
under  his  jurisdiction  he  likewise  was  made  responsible  for  the  supervision, 
care  and  control  of  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  State  Capitol,  the  State 
Office  Building,  the  official  residence  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Police  build' 
ings  located  in  Hartford,  and  leased  quarters  for  State  agencies  located  in  the 
various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State. 

As  of  July  1,  1947,  acting  under  his  Constitutional  and  statutory  author' 
ity,  the  Comptroller  reassumed  the  duty  of  examining  claims  against  the  State 
prior  to  their  payment.  This  function,  performed  by  the  historical  Committee 
of  the  Pay  Table  in  Revolutionary  days  and  by  its  successors,  Connecticut's 
Comptrollers,  from  the  date  of  establishment  of  that  office  down  to  1937,  had, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  been  farmed  out  to  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts, 
largely  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  With  its  recall,  the  Comptroller  created 
in  his  office  a  division  of  claims,  charged  with  the  examination  of  all  demands 
upon  the  State  with  respect  to  accuracy  and  propriety  before  such  items  were 
processed  for  payment  by  other  divisions  of  his  office. 

The  wisdom  of  this  change  in  procedure  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  a  substantial  speed-up  in  the  processing  of  claims  against  the  State.  The 
back'log  of  such  items  which  heretofore  existed  has  been  eliminated  and  the 
claims  division  is  now  clearing  claims  on  a  one'day  basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1948,  a  plan  of  group  life  insurance 
for  State  employees  will  be  initiated.  As  the  plan  is  under  the  administration 
of  the  Comptroller,  his  office  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  methods,  equip' 
ment,  etc.,  which  will  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute  with  maximum 
effectiveness. 
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Now,  as  this  summary  of  the  year's  operations  goes  to  press,  the  Comp' 
troller  is  undertaking  another  new  task,  one  for  which  there  has  long  existed 
a  definite  need.  This  is  the  publication  of  a  manual,  or  series  of  manuals, 
covering  all  phases  of  the  State's  accounting  procedures  as  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  under  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  and  Section  126  of  the 
General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1930.  In  process  at  the  moment  is  one  manual 
revising  the  standard  classification  of  State  expenditures.  It  is  anticipated 
that  others,  including  a  revision  of  the  standard  classification  of  sources  of 
State  income,  will  be  added,  thus  furnishing  to  all  officers  and  employees 
concerned  with  the  State's  finances  a  well'defined  exposition  of  the  approved 
method  of  "keeping  and  rendering"  the  public  accounts. 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  State 
government  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  we  commend  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Comptroller.  This  document  is  the  only  exposition  of  the  State's 
financial  position  authorised  by  law  and  it  will  be  available  shortly.  Persons 
desirous  of  obtaining  copies  should  place  their  names  on  the  Comptroller's 
mailing  list.  Reports  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from 
the  printer. 
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GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATIONS 
Available  July  1,  1947,  For  the  Year  1947-1948 

33.5% 


Function 
General  Government: 

New  Office  Building 

Group  Life 

Legislative,  Executive,  Financial,  Administrative 
Judicial 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property 
Development  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  of  Health  and  Sanitation 
Charities,  Hospitals  and  Corrections 
Education 
Maintenance  of  Public  Parks,  Historical  Sites 

and  Monuments 
*Debt  Service 
Miscellaneous 


Appropriated 

% 

$    1,000,000.00] 

234,749.661 

6.0 

3,428,000.00| 

2,214,797.00 

2.8 

4,498,913.00 

5.8 

1,193,319.95 

1.5 

2,190,772.00 

2.8 

26,183,246.00 

33.5 

34,992,780.00 

44.8 

589,050.00 

0.8 

250,000.00 

0.3 

1,354,212.00 

1.7 

$78,129,839.61 

*  Payment  of  approximately  $5,500,000  will  be  due  July  15,   1948,  to  service  Veterans 
Bonus  bond  issue. 
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GENERAL  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1947 


■3.4Z 


•General  Government,  Exclusive  of  Judicial 

Judicial 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Charities,  Hospitals  and  Corrections 

Education 

Parks,  Monuments,  etc. 

Debt  Service 
\  Miscellaneous 


% 

$  4,677,190.44 

9.4 

2,030,678.61 

4.1 

4,123,039.13 

8.3 

1,300,064.70 

2.6 

1,504,870.61 

3.0 

22,667,466.61 

45.9 

11,370,304.97 

23.4 

462,692.55 

.9 

190,650.00 

.4 

1,003,159.03 

2.0 

$49,330,116.65 

100.0 
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Treasury  Department  receipts 

in  decade  have  increased  more  than  112  percent 

Total  receipts  (1946-1947)  $176,248,923.06 

Treasurer's  office  personnel  as  of  June  30,  1947                                                    19 

Veterans'  bonus  division  personnel  60 


The  Treasury  Department,  whose  executive  head  is  Joseph  A.  Adorno, 
Treasurer,  receives  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  State  and  disburses  the  same 
as  directed  by  law.  It  collects  and  distributes  certain  taxes  and  fees;  and 
services  all  State  bond  issues.  The  Treasurer  also  is  custodian  of  various 
trust  funds  and,  in  addition  to  receiving  and  disbursing  cash  for  these  accounts, 
also  services  the  investments  of  these  funds. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Department  consists  of  John  S.  Roth,  Deputy 
Treasurer  who  is  appointed  by  the  Treasurer;  Earle  M.  Christie,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  who  serves  under  the  Merit  System;  and  Alice  F.  Squire,  secretary 
to  the  Treasurer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Treasurer. 

This  Agency  functions  under  Article  4,  Section  17,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and  Chapter  4  of  the  1930  Supplement  to  the 
General  Statutes,  and  subsequent  amendments. 

Section  22e,  1939  Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes, 
provides  for  the  Investment  Committee,  which  works  with  the  Treasurer  on 
the  matter  of  investments,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947, 
members  of  this  committee  were:  Arthur  E.  Story,  Chairman,  whose  term 
expires  in  1949;  James  B.  Lowell,  whose  term  expires  in  1949;  and  Michael 
C.  Dolak  whose  term  expired  July  1,  1947. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  comprised  of  the  following  divisions  and 
units:  Executive  Division;  Accounting  Unit;  Investment  Unit;  Cashiers  Unit; 
Deposit  and  Control  Unit;  Bank  Reconciliation  Unit;  School  and  Agricultural 
College  Fund  Division;  and  World  War  II  Bonus  Division. 

Total  recurring  operating  expenditures,  excluding  Veterans'  Bonus 
Division,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  amounted  to  $69,461.02.  Funds 
for  operating  expenditures  are  appropriated  from  General  Funds  of  the  State. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  19  persons  were  actually  employed  in  the  Treasurer's 
office;  and  60  persons  in  the  Veterans'  Bonus  Division. 
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The  following  comparisons  indicate  the  increasing  volume  of  business 
handled  by  this  department: 


Receipts : 
Civil  List 
Trust  Funds 

Payments : 
Civil  List 
Trust  Funds 

Bonded  Debt 


1938 

$77,492,104.11 
5,549,259.93 

81,220,045.46 

6,934,796.74 

1,000.00 


1947 

1164,441,770.48 
11,807,152.58 

167,930,967.10 
12,367,604.30 
28,183,000.00 


Increase 

$86,949,666.37 
6,257,892.65 

86,710,921.64 

5,432,807.56 

28,182,000.00 


Percent 
Increase 

112.20 
112.76 

106.76 
78.34 


Operations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
sales  tax  involving  the  handling  and  deposit  of  large  quantities  of  checks. 
Increases  in  state  bonded  debt  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  involve  servicing 
$50,000,000.00  in  World  War  II  Bonus  Bonds;  and  $2,200,000.00  in  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  Dormitory  and  Building  Bonds.  There  will  also  be 
additional  Highway  and  University  Bonds  issued  during  the  year. 
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The  office  of  Attorney  General  was  created  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1897  and  the  first  Attorney  General  was  chosen  at  the  State  election  of 
1898,  taking  office  in  January,  1899.  The  statutes  provide  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  chosen  by  ballot  quadrennially  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other 
State  officers.  Honorable  William  L.  Hadden,  Attorney  General,  makes 
the  following  report  concerning  activities  of  his  Department. 


I  respectfully  submit  herewith  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Act  No.  58  of  the  1947  General  Assembly  a  typewritten  report  of  the  activ 
itiesof  the  office  of  Attorney  General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  COLLECTED  AND  PAID  OVER 

TO  STATE  TREASURER  OR  TO  DEPARTMENT  ON  WHOSE 

BEHALF  SAME  WERE  COLLECTED 

Collected  for:  Amount 

Aeronautics  Department  $       536.44 

Education  Department  151.88 

Police  Department  597.16 

Secretary  of  the  State,  Delinquent  Corporation  Penalties  3,775.00 

Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines  Fund                                                         •  823.00 

Superior  Court  (Forfeited  Bonds)  700.00 

Veterans  Home  Commission  2,296.50 

Welfare  Department  6,786.56 


Total  $15,666.54 

Total  Capital  Outlay  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1947  $       439.80 

Total  Recurring  Operating  Expenditures  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1947  78,307.21 


Total  Expenditures  $78,747.01 

The  number  of  formal  opinions  rendered  was  eighty- four  and  advices, 
in  the  nature  of  written  informal  opinions,  total  fifty-two. 

While  the  rendering  of  formal  opinions  on  disputed  or  doubtful  questions 
of  law,  which  are  determined  important  enough  to  require  a  formal  opinion, 
together  with  the  actual  handling  of  litigation  constitute  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  activities  of  this  department,  the  constant  and  numerous  personal  con' 
ferences  with  department  heads  and  others  occupying  supervisory  positions 
undoubtedly  consume  more  than  fifty  percent  of  my  time  and  the  time  of  the 
other  members  on  the  staff.  The  tremendous  increase  in  all  branches  of 
governmental  activity  has  now  resulted  in  a  situation  where  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  render  prompt  and  efficient  legal  services  with  a  staff  numbering 
the  same  as  that  which  was  able  to  satisfactorily  function  in  past  years.  If 
this  department,  therefore,  is  to  render  the  type  of  service  that  is  necessary 
to  promote  good  government,  then  the  number  of  qualified  persons  needed 
to  carry  on  the  work  will  have  to  be  substantially  increased.  This  is  going 
to  require  a  larger  appropriation  for  this  department,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
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the  alternative  is  a  poorly  equipped  legal  department  for  the  State  of  Con' 
necticut,  which  will  not  only  impair  the  efficiency  of  all  the  other  State 
departments,  but  will  undoubtedly  cost  the  state  in  dollars  and  cents  a  sum 
many  times  that  which  will  be  required  to  pay  the  additional  personnel. 

At  present  two  obstacles  are  in  existence  which  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  and  operate  this  department  with  the  degree  of  competency  and 
efficiency  demanded  by  the  importance  of  the  problems  handled.  One  of 
these  is  the  salaries  presently  provided  for  assistant  attorneys  general.  These 
salaries  offer  very  little  inducement  to  a  competent  lawyer  to  become  a  member 
of  my  staff.  Any  lawyer  qualified  to  do  the  work  that  he  would  be  required 
to  do  if  attached  to  this  office  can  earn,  either  in  private  practice  or  as  a 
full-time  attorney  employed  by  a  concern  in  private  industry,  several  times 
the  amount  that  the  State  is  willing  to  pay  him  to  be  an  assistant  attorney 
general.  Because  of  this,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  the  bar  who  are 
available  for  appointment  as  assistant  attorneys  general  are  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  make  a  financial  success  in  the  legal  profession,  or  those  who 
because  of  some  circumstance  or  situation  peculiar  to  them  are  willing  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  State  and  make  the  financial  sacrifice  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  other  obstacles  referred  to  by  me  is  the  requirement  that  appoint- 
ments of  my  assistants  have  to  be  made  after  an  examination  as  provided  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Merit  System  Act.  When  one  realizes  that  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  provides  the  highest  educational  standards  before 
a  person  is  even  permitted  to  take  the  bar  examination  and  then  must  pass 
that  examination  before  practising  law,  the  requirement  for  a  still  further 
examination  before  appointment  as  an  assistant  attorney  general  is  absolutely 
needless.  Furthermore,  this  office  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  large  law 
office.  It  is  a  law  office  that  handles  almost  every  known  type  of  legal  question 
and  legal  proceeding.  In  order  to  have  a  properly  functioning  office,  the 
members  of  my  staff  must  be  made  up  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  are 
competent  trial  lawyers,  others  must  be  proficient  in  legal  research,  others 
must  be  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  marked  ability  in  the  marshalling  and  presentation 
of  factual  situations,  while  others  must  be  the  type  of  office  attorney  who  is 
able  to  adequately  handle  numerous  details  that  come  up  every  day.  No 
examination  yet  devised  could  determine  whether  the  person  taking  it  was 
qualified  in  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing.  The  mental  requirements  for  each 
of  the  above  groups  are  entirely  different  which  is  why  some  lawyers  become 
most  proficient  in  court  work  while  others,  although  highly  successful,  never 
venture  into  a  court  room.  Every  well  balanced  law  firm  in  this  State  is 
composed  of  members  whose  collective  skill  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  that 
office.  For  me  to  appoint  an  assistant  attorney  general  simply  because  he 
finished  within  the  first  three  in  the  Merit  System  examination  when  the  need 
at  the  office  at  that  time  is  for  a  capable  trial  lawyer  would  be  comparable  to 
employing  a  general  medical  practitioner  to  perform  a  delicate  brain  operation. 
My  recommendation  for  the  solution  of  this  second  problem  is  to  permit 
appointments  to  be  made  from  any  member  of  the  bar  on  a  one-year  proba- 
tionary period  and  thereafter  the  attorney  would  be  entitled  to  such  security 
in  his  position  as  is  presently  afforded  to  employees  in  the  classified  service. 
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Through  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  his  staff  the  Commissioner  watches 

the  flow  of  spending  (it  totalled  approximately  $85,000,000  in   1946-1947) 

to  pay  for  services  taxpayers  ask  of  their  State. 
The   Personnel   Department  in   the   last   fiscal   year  handled    10,298    appoint' 

ments;  10,176  separations;  the  average  number  employed  (including  seasonal 

and  part'time  workers)  being  15,388. 
Centralized   buying    (by  open   competitive  bidding  on   all  purchases  in   excess 

of  $1,000)  effects  many  savings  —  for  instance  on  foodstuffs  for  more  than 

20,000,000  meals  annually. 


The  Department  of  Finance  and  Control  is  the  watchdog  of  the  State 
Treasury.  This  Department,  of  which  the  Commissioner  is  executive  head, 
was  created  by  the  people's  elected  representatives,  the  General  Assembly,  to 
control  the  financial  plans  of  all  budgeted  agencies,  to  control  employment 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Merit  System  Act,  and  to  control  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment  and  other  materials.  The  principal  statutory  authoriza' 
tions  for  the  Department  are  found  in  Chapters  8  and  105a  of  the  1939 
Supplement. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

James  B.  Lowell  is  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control,  Robert 
H.  Weir  is  Budget  Director,  Glendon  A.  Scoboria  the  Personnel  Director, 
and  Edward  C.  Geissler  the  Supervisor  of  Purchases.  One  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  is  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  three 
divisions  under  his  supervision — Budget  Division,  Personnel  Department, 
Supervisor  of  Purchases.  His  other  responsibilities  include  membership  on 
the  Investment  Committee,  Personnel  Board  and  University  Bond  Commission. 
His  approval  is  required  on  the  abatement  of  taxes,  Aviation  Commission 
contracts,  refunds  of  liquor  license  fees,  and  certain  sales  and  leases  of  real 
estate. 

BUDGET  DIVISION 

The  Budget  Division  prepares  the  executive  budget  for  the  Governor 
and  acts  as  the  Governor's  agent  with  the  Legislature  in  the  analysis  of  the 
budget  requests.  After  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Governor,  by  their 
joint  action,  have  adopted  the  budget  for  the  biennium,  funds  appropriated 
are  allotted  to  the  agencies  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Constant  supervision  is 
maintained  to  insure  the  State  a  maximum  return  for  every  dollar  paid  out 
and  to  see  that  all  expenditures  are  for  the  purposes  set  forth  by  the  General 
Assembly  when  it  made  its  appropriations. 
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It  is  through  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  his  competent  staff  of 
assistants  that  the  Commissioner  watches  the  flow  of  spending  of  the  large 
sum  of  money — for  19464947,  it  was  approximately  $85,000,000 — needed 
annually  to  perform  the  services  which  taxpayers  ask  of  their  State. 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Personnel  Department  is  headed  by  the  Personnel  Director,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  Chief  of  Administrative  Division,  Chief  of  Service  Division, 
an  Executive  Assistant,  and  a  staff  of  48  employees.  By  reason  of  its  personnel 
controls,  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Control  guarantees  the  taxpayer  a 
fair  day's  work  from  each  employee.  To  those  employed  it  offers  just  treat' 
ment,  a  wide  variety  of  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  security  in  their 
jobs  for  all  who  prove  efficient. 

The  Service  Division  of  the  Personnel  Department  performs  the  duties 
of  recruitment,  examination  and  classification,  and  the  Administrative  Division 
maintains  the  roster  of  State  employees  and  enforces  the  provisions  of  the 
Merit  System  Law.  In  addition  to  these  activities,  there  is  constant  research 
for  the  purpose  of  proper  classification  and  adjustment  of  compensation. 

The  volume  of  work  performed  by  the  Personnel  Department  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  10,298  appointments 
and  10,176  separations  were  recorded.  In  the  same  period,  the  average  minv 
ber  of  employees  in  the  State  service,  including  those  employed  on  a  part' 
time  basis,  was  15,388. 

PURCHASING  DIVISION 

During  the  year  1946-47,  the  Purchasing  Division,  headed  by  the  Super' 
visor  of  Purchases  had  as  one  of  its  responsibilities,  providing  for  20,000,000 
meals.  The  Supervisor  of  Purchases  has  24  employees  who  carry  out  the 
details  of  the  work  involved  in  this  division. 

Centralized  buying  of  all  manner  of  goods,  supplies,  equipment  and 
materials,  in  quantities,  and  after  competitive  bidding,  effects  many  savings. 
All  purchases  in  excess  of  $1,000  are  advertised  for  open  competitive  bid. 
All  other  purchases  require  competition  of  at  least  three  bids. 

The  total  number  of  bid  invitations  issued  by  the  Department  for  the 
year  being  reported  was  19,034  for  purchases  and  809  for  sales.  The  Purchas- 
ing Division  is  responsible  for  the  sale  of  all  surplus  commodities  and  equip' 
ment  of  the  State. 

A  Revolving  Fund  of  $250,000  serves  to  maintain  an  inventory  for  all 
State  institutions  based  on  carload  lot  purchases. 

Large  scale  business  principles  have  been  applied  to  State  institutional 
farms.  The  Farm  Coordinator,  a  position  created  by  the  1945  General 
Assembly,  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Control  during 
the  period  1945'47.  By  action  of  the  1947  General  Assembly,  the  duties 
of  the  Farm  Coordinator  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets. 
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The  following  amounts  were  expended  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Control  in  the  year  1946-47  for  personal  services,  contractual  services, 
supplies  and  materials,  and  equipment: 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  $   27,191.81 

Budget  Division  39,982.01 

Personnel  Department  147,139.00 

Purchasing  Division  82,737.15 


$297,049.97 


Ten  years  ago,  a  general  reorganization  of  the  State  Government  was 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  system  of  executive  control  of  govern' 
ment  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  executive  budget  and  the  establishment 
of  a  merit  system  for  employees  and  centralized  purchasing.  These  marked 
Connecticut  as  a  State  applying  business  methods  to  government. 

MODEL  FOR  OTHER  STATES 

Ten  years  have  passed  and  Connecticut  still  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
States,  some  of  which  have  since  adopted  the  modern  principles  of  government 
organization  and  executive  control  used  here.  Efficiency  and  Economy  have 
long  been  the  watch  words. 

Constant  readjustments  of  allotments  for  State  expenditures  prevent 
deficits  in  the  operating  accounts  of  the  State  Government.  This  should  be 
reassuring  to  taxpayers.  It  means  that  the  State  will  not  spend  more  than 
it  actually  has,  or  can  count  on  from  tax  revenue  and  other  known  sources 
of  income. 

Every  budgeted  agency  of  the  State  is  served  by  the  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Control  and  it  is  our  continuing  purpose  to  see 
that  State  business  runs  as  smoothly  and  effectively  as  that  of  any  large 
corporation. 

The  first  post-war  year  has  meant  all  the  readjustments  for  the  State 
that  the  citizens  and  industry  had  to  meet — salary  adjustments;  higher  costs 
for  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  other  supplies;  revised  budgets,  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Budget,  Personnel  and 
Purchasing  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Control. 

We  are  able  to  report  the  State  is  in  sound  financial  condition  at  the 
end  of  1946-47. 
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Connecticut  often  originates  improvements  in  government  organization.  The 
creation  of  the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  has  proved  to  be  such  an 
innovation  —  strengthening  control  of  the  State's  purse  strings  by  the  General 
Assembly. 


The  Finance  Advisory  Committee  was  established  by  the  1943  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  provisions  of  5g. 

It  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  State  Treasurer, 
State  Comptroller,  two  Senators  and  three  Representatives. 

The  legislative  members  receive  compensation  of  $10  per  day  and  expenses 
for  each  day  the  Committee  meets. 

Its  function  is  to  approve  transfers  of  funds  as  authorised  by  law  in  all 
amounts  in  excess  of  $1,000  for  any  budgeted  agency. 

There  were  12  meetings  in  the  year  19464947,  during  which  331  trans' 
actions  were  acted  upon. 

The  Finance  Advisory  Committee  was  established  to  give  continuity  of 
control  to  appropriations  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  substantial  savings  have  been  effected  through 
the  devoted  service  of  members  of  the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  original  appropriation  measures  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Connecticut  often  has  originated  improvements  in  government  organic 
tion.  The  Finance  Advisory  Committee  is  such  an  innovation.  It  is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  other  states  and  by  students  of  political  science. 
It  strengthens  the  doctrine  that  the  purse  strings  should  be  controlled  by  the 
legislative  body. 
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This  Board  to  hear  appeals  by  employee  personnel  of  the  State  is  comparatively 
inactive,  having  heard  only  one  appeal  in  the  year  1946-1947. 


The  purpose  of  the  Personnel  Appeal  Board  is  to  hear  and  decide 
voluntary  appeals  to  it  by  employees  of  the  State,  in  the  classified  service, 
from  certain  specified  disciplinary  actions,  imposed  by  their  superior  officers, 
which  such  employees  making  appeal  believe  to  have  been  either  improper 
or  illegal.  This  Board  functions  under  provisions  of  Section  427g  of  the 
1943  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes.  It  is  composed  of  three  persons 
named  by  the  Governor  as  provided  in  Section  417g,  the  members  becoming 
also  ex-officio  members  of  the  Personnel  Advisory  Board.  Its  membership  at 
present  is  Charles  G.  Morris,  chairman;  John  P.  Elton  and  Mrs.  Helen  J. 
Rolf,  secretary.  The  Board  has  no  designated  office,  no  salaries  are  paid, 
and  there  is  no  separate  budget.  Necessary  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the 
appropriation  granted  the  Personnel  Department.  Activity  by  the  Board 
commences  with  receipt  of  a  written  complaint  by  an  employee,  explaining 
his  protest  and  requesting  a  hearing.  If  this  is  found  to  be  a  matter  within 
the  statutory  province  of  the  Board  a  hearing  is  held  at  which  both  the  com' 
plainant  and  his  superior  present  their  respective  versions  of  the  matter. 
The  Board's  decisions  are  in  writing  and  become  a  part  of  the  record  of  each 
appeal  case.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  the  board  heard 
the  appeal  of  an  employee  of  the  Highway  Department  from  action  of  the 
commissioner. 
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ADVISORY  PERSONNEL  COMMITTEE 


Currently  this   Committee  is   engaged   in   rewriting   the   rules   and   regulations 
governing  State  employees. 


The  Advisory  Personnel  Committee  advises  and  assists  the  State 
Personnel  Director  in  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administra' 
tion  of  the  merit  system  in  State  employment,  also  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  other  personnel  procedures.  Authority  is  derived  from 
Section  645e  of  the  General  Statutes,  1939  Supplement.  The  Committee's 
eight  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  They  are:  Robert  J.  Smith, 
chairman;  Francis  W.  Hogan,  secretary;  Richard  Rapport,  Ralph  H.  Walker, 
Edwin  W.  Laird,  Charles  G.  Morris,  Helen  J.  Rolfe,  and  John  P.  Elton. 
The  latter  three  also  serve  as  members  of  the  Personnel  Appeal  Board.  The 
Committee  operates  on  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500  from  the  General 
Assembly.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  the  Committee's  expend' 
itures  were  $325.10  consisting  of  mileage  for  those  members  not  State 
employees,  supplies  and  compensation  for  one  part'time  employee.  The 
Committee,  which  meets  once  a  month,  took  action  during  the  year  on  199 
modifications  in  classifications,  as  presented  by  Glendon  A.  Scoboria,  the 
personnel  director.  There  is  complete  collaboration  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  agencies,  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Personnel  Department. 
Currently  the  Committee  is  engaged  in  rewriting  the  rules  governing  State 
employees.  The  files  of  the  Committee  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary. 
Room  125,  the  State  O&ice  Building. 
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The  Tax  Commissioner  recognizes  the  need  for  constant  study  of  the  tax  laws 
and  recommends  either  creation  of  a  special  commission  or  special  provision 
for  such  study  in  his  Department.    The  Commissioner  says: 

"The  question  of  local  taxation  in  municipalities  deserves  fuller  study.  Cities 
and  towns  need  more  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  government.  Should 
real  estate  carry  this  added  burden?  Should  certain  State  revenues  be  re 
turned  to  the  towns?  Or,  should  towns  be  permitted  to  tax  additional  sources 
of  revenue?" 


The  Tax  Department  of  the  State  is  administered  by  the  Tax  Commis' 
sioner,  Walter  W.  Walsh  and  a  staff  consisting  of  Deputy  Commissioner 
Otto  P.  Steege,  First  Assistant  Commissioner  Frederic  W.  Dauch,  Research 
Director  John  F.  Tarrant,  Excise  Director  Ernest  S.  Goodrich,  and  Municipal 
Director  Harold  T.  Murray.  The  present  Tax  Commissioner  was  appointed 
by  Governor  James  L.  McConaughy  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  May  7, 
1947,  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  ending  June 
30,  1949. 

The  broad  purpose  of  this  agency  is  to  implement  revenue  laws  assigned 
to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  and  to  collect  the  taxes  due  thereunder.  The 
following  is,  concisely,  the  extent  of  the  Tax  Department's  operation  and 
the  services  it  renders: 

1.  It  oversees  local  assessment  and  collection  procedure,  and  aids  in 
preparation  of  local  budgets  when  asked  to  do  so. 

2.  It  conducts  schools  for  local  assessors,  collectors  and  municipal  finance 
officers  annually. 

3.  It  either  audits  or  supervises  the  auditing  of  all  the  municipalities 
in  the  State. 

4.  It  collects  about  thirtyfour  million  dollars  annually  from  the 
administration  of  some  twentytwo  different  taxes. 

5.  It  compiles  statistics  on — local  and  State  assessments  and  collections; 
on  indebtedness  and  expenditures  of  municipalities;  on  State  educational 
grants;  on  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State'owned  property. 

6.  It  audits  selectively,  as  far  as  staff  will  permit,  the  records  of  forty- 
five  thousand  incorporated  and  unincorporated  taxpayers. 

7.  It  handles  some  seven  thousand  decedent  estates  annually,  many  of 
which  require  anything  from  informal  probate  hearings  to  extended  litigation 
in  the  highest  courts 

8.  It  prepares  estimates  of  tax  yields  on  existing  taxes  for  each  biennium 
and  on  all  new  tax  measures  proposed  in  the  Legislature. 
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9.     It  prepares  special  studies  on  tax  problems  for  the  Legislature,  the 
Chief  Executive,  other  State  agencies  and  the  public. 

The  following  are  the  major  Statutes  governing  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Tax  Commissioner:  Sections  1088,  1090,  1399,  296c,  and  1092. 


Taxes  administered- 


Tax 


9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Amusement 

Alcoholic  beverages 

Car  companies 

Cigarette  tax 

Connecticut  Estate  tax 

Corporation  business  tax 

Electric  and  power  companies 

Estate  penalty  tax   (or  tax  on  un' 

taxed  property) 

Express  companies 

Gas  and  electric  companies 

Gas  companies 

Inheritance  tax 

Insurance  companies — Domestic — - 

Net  premium  tax 

Interest  and  Dividend  tax 

(These     are     insurance     company 

taxes     administered     by    the     Tax 

Department  only) 

Motor  busses 

Investment  tax  (notes,  bonds,  etc.) 

Old  age  assistance  tax 

Railroads,  steam  and  electric 

Railways,  street 

Telegraph  and  cable  companies 

Telephone  companies 

Unincorporated  business  tax 

Water  and  water  power  companies 


Deposits 

with  the 

Treasurer  for 

Statute 

period  ended 

Reference 

June   30,   1947 

Chapter 

76 

$     104,876.09 

Chapter 

151  — Part  II 

5,707,873.10 

Chapter 

72 

37,073.14 

Chapter 

75 

4,431,093.08 

Chapter 

77a 

526,187.92 

Chapter 

66b 

9,005,960.78 

Chapter 

73 

375,135.42 

Chapter 

78    (state's  share) 

39,978.93 

Chapter 

72 

29,691.06 

Chapter 

73 

611,362.56 

Chapter 

73 

157,013.64 

Chapter 

77 

4,479,842.95 

Chapter 

66a 

767,524.67 

Chapter 

66a 

1,929,097.67 

Chapter 

71    (state's  share) 

336,663.61 

Chapter 

62 

346,150.43 

Chapter 

99a 

2,225,000.00 

Chapter 

70 

1,272,115.96 

Chapter 

70 

59,613.79 

Chapter 

72 

58,275.09 

Chapter 

72 

1,327,281.07 

Chapter 

75    (state's  share) 

515,049.38 

Chapter 

73 

111,832.23 

The  principal  offices  of  the  Tax  Department  are  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  State  Office  Building. 

The  total  capital  outlay  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1947,  was  $13,910.95;  total  recurring  operating  expenses  $329,025.08. 
Total  expenditures  for  that  period  were  $342,936.03.  This  Agency's  income 
is  from  Legislative  appropriation  only.  A  statement  of  collected  taxes  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  report. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  there  were  87  approved  positions  in  the  Tax 
Department,  including  one  position  in  the  sales  tax  division  not  operative 
until  July  1.  Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Department  on  June 
30  amounted  to  91,  including  five  persons  employed  to  aid  in  implementing 
the  sales  tax  which  became  effective  July  1. 
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RESEARCH  DIVISION 

The  tax  research  division  acts  as  an  information  gathering  body  for  the 
Tax  Commissioner  and  for  the  Legislature  and  the  public  through  the  Tax 
Commissioner.  Its  duties  are  to  organize,  direct  and  conduct  research  in 
State  and  local  taxation;  accumulate,  analyze  and  evaluate  for  local  purposes 
tax  information  and  statistics  from  cities,  this  and  other  states  and  the  Federal 
government;  draft  tax  legislation  in  keeping  with  revenue  needs,  having  in 
mind  the  need  for  balance  between  the  whole  tax  structure  and  the  prevailing 
economic  situation;  prepare  yield  estimates  and  present  merits  and  vices  of 
proposed  legislation  before  legislative  committees  when  required;  maintain  a 
tax  reference  library  and  prepare  special  studies  on  tax  problems  singly  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  public,  other  states,  municipalities,  the  Federal  govern' 
ment  and  other  research  agencies. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  the  research  division  has  been  principally  concerned 
with  preparing  data  for  use  by  the  General  Assembly.  Some  typical  reports 
completed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Report  on  revenue  estimation. 

2.  Virginia's  motor  carrier  road  tax — a  critique. 

3.  Legal  aspect  of  personal  property  taxation. 

4.  Taxation  of  chain  stores — a  revenue  estimate. 

5.  Income  taxes  in  community  property  states. 

6.  Summary  of  the  Connecticut  tax  structure. 

7.  The  Massachusetts  tax  on  meals. 

8.  Forecast  of  state  tax  payments  by  Connecticut  Corporations. 

9.  State  income  tax  revenue — an  estimate. 

10.  State  sales  tax  revenue — an  estimate. 

1 1 .  Revenue,  bases,  rates  and  per  capita  yields  in  the  sales  tax  states. 

12.  Taxation  of  tobacco  land  and  crops. 

Some  of  these  were  private  studies  made  for  a  specific  purpose,  others 
were  public.  One  study  was  published  in  a  national  tax  periodical  and  four 
were  cited  in  the  quarterly  inventory  of  economic  research  on  New  England 
published  by  Committee  on  Economic  Research  of  the  New  England  Council. 
In  addition,  much  information  was  gathered  for  local  civic  organizations  and 
for  other  governmental  agencies. 

CORPORATION  DIVISION 

The  corporation  division  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  cor' 
poration  business  tax,  the  taxes  imposed  upon  insurance  companies,  motor  bus 
companies  and  all  public  service  corporations.  In  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
report,  there  are  reflected  the  receipts,  as  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1947,  of  all  of  the  various  taxes  imposed,  not 
only  in  the  corporation  division,  but  all  of  those  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tax  Commissioner.  Included  in  the  receipts  of  the  corporation  business 
tax  of  $9,005,960.78,  are  additional  taxes  of  $86,888.05,  imposed  upon  1425 
corporations,  which  are  based  upon  adjustments  made  in  returns  previously 
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filed  and  are  the  result  of  either  an  office  audit,  a  field  audit  or  results  of 
audits  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  reported  to  the  Tax 
Commissioner. 

This  division,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  conducted  241 
field  examinations,  as  a  result  of  which,  there  were  imposed  additional  taxes 
of  $15,248.37,  and  there  were  granted  refunds  of  $14,384.28.  During  this 
fiscal  year  there  were  also  conducted  131  examinations  in  connection  with 
claims  for  refunds  because  of  renegotiation  of  war  contracts  which  resulted 
in  the  net  payment  of  refunds  because  of  this  on  the  amount  of  $587,688.24. 
There  were  also  three  field  examinations  in  connection  with  claims  for  refunds 
because  of  the  accelerated  amortization  program  resulting  in  refunds  of 
$1,962.72. 

Regular  refunds  during  the  fiscal  year  in  question  totalled  $85,507.62, 
which  includes  the  figure  of  $14,384.28,  mentioned  above  as  a  result  of  field 
examinations.  All  told,  therefore,  the  department  refunded  the  above' 
mentioned  amount  of  $85,507.62.  All  regular  refunds  covered  563 
corporations. 

In  my  biennial  report  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1945,  and 
1946,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corporation  division  was  urgently 
in  need  of  an  expanded  field  staff  and  a  structural  reorganization  of  the  per' 
sonnel  and  their  assignments.  The  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
made  available  additional  funds  for  this  needed  expansion  and  since  July  1, 
there  has  been  established  the  position  of  Chief  Examiner,  which  position 
has  been  filled  by  an  experienced  senior  examiner  in  the  division.  There 
have  also  been  added  to  the  examining  force  three  senior  tax  examiners. 
Before  any  further  personnel  can  be  assigned  to  the  corporation  division,  it 
is  imperative  that  additional  office  space  be  secured.  I  am  confident  that  the 
expansion  of  the  corporation  division  will  more  than  compensate  the  State 
for  the  additional  expense  involved. 

The  corporation  division  has  also,  for  many  years,  prepared  and  assim' 
ilated  information  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  the  biennal  report. 

MUNICIPAL  DIVISION 

The  principal  function  of  the  municipal  division  is  the  auditing  of 
municipal  accounts.  Pursuant  to  the  Municipal  Auditing  Act  of  1939, 
accountants  from  the  municipal  division  completed  the  audits  of  forty-six 
towns,  seven  boroughs,  twenty  fire  districts  and  three  other  miscellaneous 
districts  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  This  act  makes  provision 
for  an  annual  audit  of  all  municipalities  throughout  the  State  and  a  biennial 
audit  for  school,  sewer  and  fire  districts. 

Municipalities  whose  average  annual  receipts  from  taxation  during  the 
three  years  preceding  do  not  exceed  $50,000.00  have  the  option  of  requesting 
the  State  Tax  Department  to  conduct  such  audits  and  in  this  event  the  audit 
costs  are  borne  equally  by  the  municipality  and  the  State — or  they  may 
employ  at  their  own  cost  and  expense  an  independent  public  accountant 
who  has  been  approved  by  the  Tax  Commissioner. 
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This  law  was  amended  at  the  1945  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
permitting  municipalities  whose  average  annual  receipts  from  property  taxa' 
tion  during  the  three  years  preceding  exceeded  $50,000.00  but  did  not 
exceed  $70,000.00,  to  request  the  Tax  Commissioner  to  perform  the  neces' 
sary  audits  instead  of  employing  independent  public  accountants  but  under 
such  circumstances  all  audit  costs  are  borne  by  the  municipality  making  the 
request.  The  towns  of  Granby,  Weston,  Wolcott  and  Woodstock  took 
advantage  of  this  amended  provision  during  the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  making  the  audits  of  the  above-mentioned  municipalities 
the  accountants  review  all  of  the  audits  made  by  the  independent  public 
accountants  and  correspond  with  them  regarding  any  part  of  the  audit  which 
needs  further  explanation. 

The  State  Tax  Commissioner  publishes,  as  authorised  by  statute,  certain 
taxation  documents. 

The  State  reimburses  the  towns  for  loss  of  taxes  on  property  owned 
by  the  State  located  in  the  various  towns. 

The  Tax  Commissioner  is  required  by  statute  to  determine,  as  of  October 
first  of  each  year,  the  value  of  all  land  owned  by  the  State  in  each  municipality 
and  determine  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes.  At  present  the 
State  is  paying  grants  to  128  municipalities.  This  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  field  work  each  year. 

The  State  tax  on  towns  was  repealed  at  the  1947  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  but  the  municipal  division  is  still  required  to  calculate  the  county 
tax  for  the  towns  within  the  counties.  The  tax  is  apportioned  to  and  paid 
by  such  towns  on  the  basis  fixed  by  Section  1260  for  the  payment  of  the 
State  tax.  The  tax  paid  by  each  town  in  the  proportion  which  the  total 
revenue  received  yearly  from  direct  taxation  in  each  town,  as  averaged  for 
the  three  fiscal  years  next  preceding,  bears  to  the  total  revenue  so  determined 
for  such  time  as  averaged  in  all  the  towns  in  the  county  is  the  method  used 
in  apportioning  the  tax.  The  treasurers  of  the  towns  furnish  the  Tax  Com' 
missioner  with  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  each  year  and  these  figures  are 
compared  with  the  audit  reports  of  the  respective  towns  and  the  average 
collections  determined. 

During  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  complete  file  is  kept  on 
all  bills  and  the  division  works  with  the  Finance  Committee  and  obtains  any 
information  which  they  might  require  in  connection  with  bills  heard  before 
the  committee,  particularly  in  connection  with  bills  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  municipalities.  After  the  legislative  session  has  adjourned 
the  municipal  division  sends  to  all  municipal  fiscal  officials  copies  of  all  bills 
that  were  enacted  in  which  they  would  be  interested  with  a  complete  explana' 
tion  of  the  new  statute. 

The  municipal  division  is  frequently  requested  by  town  Boards  of 
Finance  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  budgets  and  many  requests 
are  received  from  local  officials  requesting  a  representative  of  the  division 
to  speak  at  town  meetings  and  other  groups  regarding  various  assessment, 
tax  and  budgetary  matters. 
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The  division  assists  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Assessing  Officials' 
Association  and  Tax  Collectors'  Association  and  at  various  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee  of  both  associations. 

The  division  conducts  a  large  correspondence  with  local  officials  and 
others  in  connection  with  various  tax  and  fiscal  matters  and  the  director  is 
interviewed  by  local  officials  and  others  on  various  subjects.  The  volume 
of  correspondence  has  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Auditing 
Act. 

EXCISE  DIVISION 

The  excise  division  is  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  amusement  tax, 
the  beverage  tax,  cigarette  tax,  and  unincorporated  business  tax. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  34  employees  in  this  division,  consisting 
of  the  director,  one  head  clerk,  seventeen  examiners  and  a  clerical  force  of 
fifteen. 

In  addition  to  taking  the  annual  enumeration  of  all  unincorporated 
businesses,  approximately  4800  unincorporated  business  tax  reports  were 
investigated,  and  reports  were  secured  from  about  900  delinquents  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

Examinations  of  beverage  and  cigarette  distributors'  reports  are  made 
on  a  monthly  basis,  and  the  audits  are  being  made  currently  as  the  reports 
are  received  in  the  office.  Approximately  2800  reports  were  examined  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  revenue  from  the  taxes 
collected  in  the  excise  division  were  as  follows: 

Amusement  tax  $       104,876.09 

Beverage  tax  5,707,873.10 

Cigarette  tax  4,431,093.08 

Unincorporated  business  tax  (state's  share)                         515,049.38 

Total  $10,758,891.65 

There  are  approximately  35,000  unincorporated  business  tax  reports; 
2,400  cigarette  and  beverage  reports;  and  2400  amusement  tax  reports  filed 
annually. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  DIVISION 

The  inheritance  tax  division  administers  the  inheritance  or  succession 
tax,  the  estate  penalty  tax,  the  estate  tax  and  the  four  mills  tax.  The  head 
of  the  division  is  the  First  Assistant  Tax  Commissioner,  who  is  an  Attorney 
at  Law.  Working  in  the  division  under  his  direction  are  four  other  Attorneys 
at  Law,  three  of  them  inheritance  tax  attorneys  and  one  an  inheritance  tax 
investigator,  and  thirteen  stenographers  and  clerks. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  in  the  division  may  be  of  service. 

The  problems  are  so  infinitely  varied  that  a  complete  analysis  cannot  be 
given,  but  some  of  the  main  heads  are  as  follows: 

1.  Domicile.  The  jurisdiction  to  impose  inheritance  taxes  depends 
upon  the  decedent's  domicile.     Very  often  at  the  start  of  an   estate  the 
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question  of  domicile  arises.  In  such  cases,  preliminary  investigations  in  the 
nature  of  detective  work  is  often  necessary.  These  investigations  must  be 
done  to  prepare  for  possible  litigation  on  the  point. 

2.  Checking  up  Probate  Courts.  Under  the  Statutes,  probate 
courts  have  a  duty  to  furnish  copies  of  certain  documents  to  this  Department, 
such  as  wills,  inventories,  etc.  Numerous  courts  are  delinquent.  Personal 
calls  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  courts  moving.  Sometimes  this  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort;  but  without  the  necessary  documents  it  is 
obvious  that  this  Department  cannot  properly  function. 

3.  Checking  up  Fiduciaries.  Fiduciaries,  likewise,  are  obliged,  under 
the  Statutes,  to  file  certain  reports,  partly  with  this  Department  and  partly 
with  the  Probate  Court.  Many  fiduciaries  are  sadly  delinquent.  Sometimes 
the  Department  must  apply  to  the  Probate  Court  for  the  removal  of  the 
fiduciary. 

4.  Checking  Values.  One  of  the  first  papers  which  comes  in  on 
an  estate  is  the  inventory.  Two  appraisers,  appointed  by  the  Probate  Court, 
have  appraised  the  value  of  each  item  on  the  inventory.  This  Department 
must  make  an  independent  check  of  each  item  on  the  inventory.  After  this 
has  been  done,  there  are  usually  conferences  regarding  the  value  to  be  used. 
Usually  an  agreement  is  reached,  but  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  failure 
to  reach  an  agreement,  whereupon  the  Department  must  file  an  objection 
to  the  inventory  with  the  Probate  Court,  have  a  hearing  set  thereon  and  try 
the  case  in  detail.  This  seldom  happens.  Similar  problems  arise  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a  partnership,  and,  to 
a  less  extent,  in  annuities,  or  in  trusts,  or  in  other  funds  out  of  which  he 
may  receive  income  or  other  benefits. 

5.  Taxable  Transfers.  Besides  imposing  a  tax  on  property  which 
passes  by  will  or  by  intestacy,  the  succession  tax  law  also  imposes  a  tax  on 
certain  other  types  of  transfers,  the  purpose  being  to  prevent  evasion  of 
the  death  tax.  This  Department  is  obliged  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
energy  in  chasing  down  attempted  evasions  or  neglects. 

6.  Computation  of  Succession  Taxes.  The  inheritance  tax  is 
primarily  based  upon  the  amount  of  property  passing  to  a  beneficiary  by 
will,  or  by  intestacy,  or  by  other  forms  of  transfer.  The  law  requires  that 
the  fiduciary  furnish  this  department  with  a  succession  tax  return  which  shows 
the  gross  taxable  estate,  claimed  deductions  in  detail,  the  net  taxable  estate, 
and  the  split-up  among  the  beneficiaries.  Many  problems  arise  from  these 
returns. 

7.  Compromises.  In  some  estates,  situations  arise  whereby  it  becomes 
impossible,  for  various  reasons,  to  exactly  calculate  the  inheritance  tax.  The 
Governor  has  authority,  under  the  General  Statutes,  to  compromise  claims 
by  or  against  the  State.  From  time  to  time  this  Department  presents  to  the 
Governor  suggested  compromises.  Our  practice  is  first  to  discuss  the  matter 
fully  with  the  Attorney  General  and  present  the  matter  to  the  Governor 
only  after  the  Attorney  General  has  approved  the  idea. 
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8.  Estate  Taxes.  This  tax  is  imposed  on  top  of  the  inheritance  tax 
and  is  designed  solely  to  take  up  the  slack  between  the  inheritance  tax  and 
the  eighty  percent  credit  allowed  under  the  1926  Federal  Estate  Tax  Act. 
It  is  simple  to  administer. 

9.  Estate  Penalty  Taxes.  This  tax  is  imposed  by  Sections  1402  to 
1409  of  the  General  Statutes.  Its  theory  is  to  reimburse  the  towns  for  taxes 
which  the  towns  failed  to  receive  during  the  lives  of  deceased  persons. 

10.  Four  Mills  Tax.  This  is  a  permissive  tax.  Section  322e  of  the 
1939  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  permits  owners  of  bonds,  notes 
and  other  choses  in  action  to  pay  a  tax  on  them  to  the  Tax  Commissioner 
at  the  rate  of  four  mills  per  year  computed  on  their  face  value  and  thereby 
obtain  exemption  of  them  from  local  taxation.    This  tax  is  simple  to  administer. 

The  average  number  of  estates  processed  each  fiscal  year  in  the  division 
for  succession,  estate  and  estate  penalty  tax  purposes  is  approximately  seven 
thousand.  The  average  number  of  four  mills  tax  returns  filed  and  checked 
each  fiscal  year  in  the  division  is  approximately  seven  thousand. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  and  ended  June  30,  1947, 
the  yield  from  succession  taxes  was  $4,468,647.09,  from  estate  penalty  taxes 
$194,741.58,  from  estates  taxes  $526,187.92  and  from  four  mills  taxes 
$345,300.75. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  TAX  DEPARTMENT 

The  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  before  it  several  bills 
each  of  which  called  for  the  setting  up  of  a  variously  constituted  special 
commission  to  study  the  tax  laws  of  Connecticut  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  them.  In  each  case,  however,  the  appropriation  in  the  bill  was 
set  so  low  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  special  commission  to  discharge 
in  a  professional  manner  the  duties  called  for  in  the  bill.  The  Tax  Com' 
missioner  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  for  constant  study  of  the  tax  laws 
and  recommends  that  the  1949  General  Assembly  consider  the  need  either 
for  such  a  special  commission  or  for  an  added  appropriation  to  the  Tax 
Commissioner  to  carry  on  this  work. 

In  the  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  base  of  the  Connecti- 
cut tax  structure  was  broadened  to  include  a  retail  sales  and  use  tax.  The 
rate  of  tax  is  three  percent  imposed  on  all  retailers  measured  by  gross  sales 
with  quarterly  payments.  The  law  further  provides  that  a  tax  reimbursement 
shall  be  collected  from  the  consumers.  The  exemptions  from  tax  comprise  a 
very  broad  base  wherein  most  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  included. 

The  question  of  local  taxation  in  various  municipalities  deserves  fuller 
study.  Cities  and  towns  need  more  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  government. 
Should  real  estate  carry  this  added  burden?  Should  certain  State  revenues 
be  returned  to  the  towns?  Or,  should  towns  be  permitted  to  tax  other  sources 
of  revenue?  These  are  succinct  problems  requiring  considered  recommenda' 
tion  by  qualified  people. 
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It  is  again  recommended  that  a  number  of  persons,  qualified  and 
experienced  in  revaluation  and  assessment  work,  be  added  to  the  Tax  Depart' 
ment's  staff  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  fully  the  provisions  of 
Section  1088  which  requires  the  Tax  Commissioner  or  his  agent  to  "inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  relating  to  listing  and  assessing  taxable 
property  therein  are  executed  by  the  assessors  and  boards  of  relief,  and  whether 
all  persons  and  property  taxable  in  such  towns  are  in  fact  justly  assessed  and 
taxed.'"  Such  a  staff  could  be  readily  available  to  assist  local  assessors,  when 
needed,  in  attaining  an  equalized  assessment  of  property  in  the  various  towns 
and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  throughout  the  state. 
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The  Legislative  Research  Department  is  directed  by  the  Legislative 
Commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  permanent  office  staff  consists  of  four  or  five  employees  but  this 
number  is  approximately  doubled  during  legislative  sessions.  Elmer  W.  Ryan 
is  the  Commissioner. 

This  office  assists  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  State  depart' 
ments  and  agencies  in  the  drafting  of  legislative  bills,  and  it  keeps  indexes 
and  records  of  bills  for  the  use  of  the  Assembly  and  the  public.  All  bills, 
before  being  favorably  reported  by  the  legislative  committees,  are  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  for  correction  as  to  form  and  phraseology.  If  the  Com' 
missioner  disapproves  of  the  form  of  any  bill  submitted  to  him,  he  returns  it 
to  the  committee  from  which  it  was  received  with  his  disapproval  and  reasons 
therefor  noted  thereon.  Upon  request,  the  Commissioner  advises  the  Governor 
concerning  any  bill  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  presented  to  him  for  approval. 

This  Department  supervises  the  publication  of  two  editions  of  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  one  known  as  the  "Public  Acts,"  printed  in  numerical 
order  as  passed,  and  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  General 
Statutes.  The  Department  also  consolidates  and  codifies  the  General  Statutes 
and  Supplements  for  future  revisions  and  prepares  annotations  and  references 
to  original  text  and  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  interpreting  the  same. 

The  sum  of  $17,616.48,  provided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  general 
fund,  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  for  ordinary 
recurring  expenses. 
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'The  Committee  takes  pride  in  pointing  out  that  very  substantial  increases 
have  accrued  to  the  capital  of  all  trust  funds  during  the  fiscal  year." 


The  Investment  Committee,  established  by  Section  22e  of  the  1939 
General  Assembly,  is  composed  of  Arthur  E.  Story,  Norwich,  a  banker; 
Michael  Dolak,  of  West  Hartford,  an  insurance  executive;  James  B.  Lowell, 
of  Canton,  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control. 

This  Committee  serves  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  State  Treasurer 
in  his  management  of  State  investments  and  various  dedicated  funds.  A 
statement  of  the  cash  and  security  balances  of  the  funds  as  of  June  30,  1947, 
follows: 

Balance  Cash  and 
Fund  Securities 

Highway  Fund  (Investments  only)  $   9,000,330.06 

Old  Lyme-Old  Saybrook  Bridge  Fund   (Investments  only)  5,335,738.36 

Postwar  Purposes  Fund  12,282,417.71 

State  Bond  Retirement  Fund  13,736,164.94 

Teachers'  Annuity  Fund  20,746,266.29 

Teachers'  Pension  Fund  8,065,257.60 

School  Fund  (Including  Mortgages  and  Real  Estate)  2,176,601.03 

Agricultural  College  Fund   (Including  Mortgages)  136,399.92 

Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Fund  3,736,359.65 

State  Employees'  Retirement  Fund  2,819,073.24 

Connecticut  Municipal  Employees'  Retirement  Fund  54,675.53 

Connecticut  Second  Injury  Fund  81,804.28 

$78,171,088.61 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Investment  Committee  is  to  protect  the 
investments  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  secondarily,  to  produce  as  high 
a  yield  for  all  investments  as  is  commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  trust. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Committee  served 
with  State  Treasurer  William  Carroll,  and  in  the  second  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  State  Treasurer  Joseph  Adorno. 

The  Committee  takes  pride  in  pointing  out  that  very  substantial  increases 
accrued  to  the  capital  of  all  trust  funds  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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Taken  together  the  Agencies  reporting  herewith  are  devoted  to  improving  the 
machinery  of  government  and  facilitating  legislation,  promoting  uniform 
legislation  among  the  states  where  possible,  and  extending  cooperation  by 
regional  compacts  where  needed. 


Five  governmental  cooperative  agencies  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
having  somewhat  similar  activities  and  related  purposes,  maintain  their  records 
and  headquarters  in  Room  312  at  the  State  Capitol.  The  reports  of  these 
several  agencies  are  collected  herewith  under  the  above  generalized  title. 
Each  report  covers  the  particular  agency's  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  June  30,  1947.  Grouped  in  this  section  are  statements  from  the 
following: 

Connecticut  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Cooperation. 

The  Legislative  Council. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Promotion  of  Uniformity  of  Legislation 

in  the  United  States. 
The  Interstate  Parole  and  Probation  Compact. 
The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 


Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 

PERSONNEL  OF  COMMISSION: 

Members  Ex-Officio:  James  L.  McConaughy,  Governor,  James  C.  Shannon, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Frederick  H.  Holbrook,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
Governors  Committee:  Sanford  H.  Wadhams,  Chairman  of  State  Water 
Commission;  William  L.  Hadden,  Attorney  General  ex-officio,  Robert  H. 
Weir,  Director  of  the  Budget,  ex-officio,  Joseph  B.  Downes,  State  Auditor, 
ex-officio  and  Frances  B.  Redick,  Secretary  of  the  State;  Senate  Committee: 
Luke  H.  Stapleton,  Cheshire,  14th  District,  Chairman;  Robert  E.  Parsons, 
Farmington,  5th  District;  Alice  Rowland,  Ridgefield,  24th  District;  William 
F.  Lynch,  New  Haven,  10th  District;  House  Committee:  George  C.  Conway, 
Guilford,  Chairman;  Louis  Shapiro,  Farmington;  Elizabeth  B.  Gillie,  New 
Haven;  Lillian  L.  Yerrington,  Rocky  Hill;  John  P.  Cotter,  Hartford. 

Henry  H.  Hunt,  Director. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSION: 

The  functions  of  this  Commission,  as  expressed  by  the  legislature  in 
Section  4e,  1939  Supplement,  amended  by  Chapter  79,  Public  Acts  of  1943, 
anticipate  participation  by  this  State  relative  to  such  activities  as  related  to 
its  dealings  with  other  states  and  the  Federal  Government: 

"(1)  To  carry  forward  the  participation  of  this  State  as  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state  governments." 

In  this  respect,  while  we  would  not  appear,  because  of  our  infrequent 
meetings,  to  have  been  very  active,  yet  on  the  other  hand  Connecticut  is  fairly 
outstanding  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Our  Governor 
has  participated  in  many  of  the  conferences  of  Governors.  Our  Attorney 
General  is  particularly  outstanding  as  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  and  Connecticut  has  been  well  represented  in  the 
Association  of  Secretaries  of  State,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  as  well  as  the  conference  of  parole 
administrators  acting  under  authority  of  the  recently  signed  Interstate  Parole 
Compact,  of  which  your  director  is  the  administrator. 

"(2)  To  encourage  and  assist  the  legislative,  executive,  administrative 
and  judicial  officials  and  employees  of  this  state  to  develop  and 
maintain  friendly  contact  by  correspondence,  by  conference  and 
otherwise,  with  officials  and  employees  of  the  other  states,  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  local  units  of  government;" 

In  the  exercise  of  this  function  this  Commission  has  been  particularly 
active.  Its  close  contact  with  the  Legislative  Council  has  brought  to  that 
group  many  suggestions  resulting  from  our  contact  with  the  problems  of  other 
states  and  has  been  of  considerable  aid  to  the  executive,  administrative  and 
other  State  officials. 

"(3)  To  endeavor  to  advance  cooperation  between  this  State  and  other 
units  of  government  when  it  shall  seem  advisable  to  do  so,  by 
formulating  proposals  for,  and  by  facilitating: 

"(a)  The  adoption  of  compacts," 

We  are  now  participating  in  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Parole  Compact,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission, 
and  the  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Compact. 

"(b)  The  enactment  of  uniform  or  reciprocal  statutes," 

The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  function  is  that  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  three  of  the  uniform  laws  recommended 
by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Legislation,  operating  with  the  National 
Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  which 
is,  in  turn,  administered  by  our  Commission. 

"(c)  The   adoption   of  uniform   or   reciprocal   administrative 
rules  and  regulations," 
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The  Legislative  Council  have  in  preparation  a  recommendation  that  will, 
if  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  improve  the  status  of  our  system  of  publica' 
tion  of  rules  and  regulations  of  all  State  departments.  This  being  an  intra' 
state  problem  is  our  function  only  through  our  connection  with  the  Legislative 
Council. 

"(d)   The  informal  cooperation  of  governmental  offices  with 
one  another," 

This  function  is  exercised  and  extremely  beneficial  as  a  matter  of  comity 
between  the  executive  and  administrative  officers  of  the  various  States  and 
results  not  only  in  harmonious  associations  but  in  the  practical  effect  on  our 
State  government  of  such  cooperation. 

"(f)   The  interchange  and  clearance  of  research  and  informa' 
tion." 

While  this  Commission  has  no  particular  facilities  for  furnishing  research 
information  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  beneficiary  of  such  interchange  and 
clearance  with  many  of  our  states,  and  on  the  question  of  the  functioning  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  has  become  particularly  indebted  to  the  states  of 
Kansas,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  in  that  respect. 

"(4)  To  do  all  such  acts  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission, 
enable  this  State  to  do  its  part,  or  more  than  its  part,  in  forming 
a  more  nearly  perfect  union  among  the  various  governments  in 
the  United  States  and  in  developing  the  council  of  state  govern' 
ments  for  that  purpose." 

The  participation  by  the  members  of  this  Commission  and  such  persons 
as  are  appointed  by  it  in  the  conferences  and  deliberations  of  the  various 
problems  and  subjects  of  common  interest  to  all  states  has  enabled  this  State 
to  attain  a  more  or  less  outstanding  position  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
and  its  various  regional  groups. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY:  Commission  Activities 

April  9,   1946  —  Crime  Prevention  Committee  meeting,  County  Building,  Hartford. 
April  10,  1946  —  Quarterly  meeting  of  Commission. 

April  15,  1946  —  Conference  in  New  York  on  United  Nations  Headquarters  site. 
April  25  to  26,  1946  —  Middle  Atlantic  States  Parole  Conference,  Atlantic  City,  New 

Jersey. 
June   6,    1946  —  Conference    with   New   York   and    United    States    State    Department 

officials  on  United  Nations  Headquarters  site  at  New  York. 
June  13,   1946  —  Conference  on  United  Nations  Headquarters  site  at  the  United  Na* 

tions  Headquarters  Commission,  New  York. 
June  27,   1946  —  Conference  on  United  Nations  Headquarters  site  —  Governor  Bald' 

win's     Committee    and    Intergovernmental    Commission,    United    Nations    Head' 

quarters,  New  York  City. 
July  8,  1946  —  Conference  of  Committee  on  Contacts  and  Legal  Questions  of  United 

Nations   Headquarters    Site,   Intergovernmental   Commission   and    Governor   Bald' 

win's  Committee,  Stamford. 
July  10,  1946  —  Quarterly  meeting  of  Commission. 
July  20,   1946  —  Conference  on  United  Nations  Site  and  Connecticut  Committees  on 

Sites  and  General  Questions  and  United  Nations  Commission,  Ridgefield,  Connec 

ticut. 
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August    1,     1946  —  Conference    of    United    Nations    Headquarters    Commission    and 

Connecticut  Committee  on  Sites  and  General  Questions,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
August    12,    1946  —  Conference    of    United    Nations    Headquarters    Commission    and 

Connecticut   Committee   on   Sites   and   General    Questions   and   Intergovernmental 

Commission,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
August  16,   1946  —  Northeastern  Regional  Meeting  of  Commissions  on  Interstate  Cc 

operation,  New  York  City. 
September  5  to  7,   1946  —  New  England  Conference  on  Probation,  Parole  and  Crime 

Prevention,  Kennebunk,  Maine. 
October  2  to  4,   1946  —  Annual  Meeting  of  Interstate  Crime  Compact  Administrators 

Association  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
October  9,   1946  —  Quarterly  meeting  of  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Coopera' 

tion. 
October  21   to  26  —  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  of  Uniform  State   Laws, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
November  13  to   15,   1946  —  PrcLegislative  Conference  of  Northeastern  and  Middle 

Atlantic  States  sponsored  by  Council  of  State  Governments  and  New  Jersey  Com' 

mission  on  Interstate  Cooperation,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
November   25,    1946  —  Northeastern    States   Planning    and    Development   Conference, 

sponsored  by  Development  Commission,  Hartford. 
December  3  to  4,  1946  —  Board  of  Managers  of  Council  of  State  Governments,  Miami, 

Florida.    Director  attended,   substituting    for   General  Wadhams,   Chairman,   who 

was  unable  to  attend. 
January  2,    1947  —  Conference  and  meeting  of  Committee  on   Planning   and   Zoning 

Legislation,  Hartford. 
January   16  to   18,   1947  —  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  sponsored  by  Council  of 

State  Governments,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
January   23,    1947  —  Tri'State   conference   of  Atlantic   States   Marine    Fisheries    Com' 

missioners  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  at  New  Haven. 
February  17,  1947  —  Conference  on  uniform  wording  of  the  Interstate  Compact  legis' 

lation  for  control  of  future  pollution  and  abatement  of  existing  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters  in  New  England,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
February    20    to    21,    1947 — 12th    Annual    Highway    and    Motor   Vehicle    Problems 

Regional  Conference,  New  York  City. 
April   14,   1947  —  Conference  with  Beach  Erosion  Committee,  New  Haven. 
April   18  to  19,   1947  —  Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  States  Parole  Administrators, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
June  30,   1947  —  Organisation  meeting  of  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Coopera' 

tion,  Hartford. 

SUMMARY:  The  conferences,  as  just  indicated,  were  all  attended  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  or  the  Director,  together  with  members  of  the  several  commit' 
tees  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  study  the  several  subjects  under  discussion 
at  such  conferences,  together  with  representatives  of  other  departments  of  the 
state  government  and,  in  the  instance  of  the  problem  of  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  Site  in  Connecticut,  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  detail  and  resulting  resolutions  of  the  conferences  are  quite 
extended.  They  are,  however,  available  for  the  information  of  all  state  depart' 
ment  heads,  agencies  or  institutions. 


Legislative  Council 


LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY: 


(Section  3d,  Public  Acts  of  1937,  as  amended  by  Section  lOg,  Public 
Acts  of  1943,  8h,  Public  Acts  of  1945,  and  Public  Acts  404,  1947.) 
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PERSONNEL  OF  COUNCIL: 

Members  Ex-Officio:  Robert  E.  Parsons,  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  Frederick  H.  Holbrook,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Luke  H.  Stapleton, 
Senate  majority  leader,  Alfred  F.  Wechsler,  Senate  minority  leader,  George 
C.  Conway,  House  majority  leader,  and  John  P.  Cotter,  House  minority 
leader;  Senate  Members:  Herbert  S.  MacDonald,  North  Haven,  12th  District; 
Rocco  D.  Pallotti,  Hartford,  3rd  District;  Patrick  J.  Ward,  Hartford,  1st 
District;  John  P.  Whitehead,  Pleasant  Valley,  31st  District;  House  Members: 
John  D.  Alsop,  Avon,  William  B.  Barnett,  Salisbury,  Napoleon  C.  Bortolan, 
Windham,  Simon  S.  Cohen,  Ellington,  Edna  A.  F.  Edgerton,  Stamford,  Mary 
E.  Flynn,  Southington,  Lawrence  D.  Griffin,  Enfield,  Hazel  Thrall  Sullivan, 
Windsor;  Officers:  John  P.  Cotter,  Chairman;  Robert  E.  Parsons,  Vice 
Chairman;  Edna  A.  F.  Edgerton,  Secretary. 

Henry  H.  Hunt,  Director. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  COUNCIL: 

The  Legislative  Council  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1937. 
From  that  period  to  the  amendment  of  the  act  in  1943,  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds  and  the  limited  personnel  of  the  Council,  very  little  in  the  way  of 
constructive  suggestion  was  made.  The  Council  operated  under  Section  lOg 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1943  during  the  legislative  sessions  of  1943  and  1945. 
Important  questions  of  public  interest  requiring  legislation  were  explored, 
analyzed  and  reported  to  both  sessions.  The  reports  of  1944  and  1946  were 
very  comprehensive  and  contained  much  of  value  to  the  members  of  the 
respective  legislatures  and  speak  for  themselves.  While  the  legislative 
directive  to  the  Council  is  that  it  prepare  a  legislative  program  as  a  guide 
to  the  General  Assembly,  this  quite  ambitious  project  has  never  been  pursued. 
It  has,  however,  great  possibilities  of  assistance  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  if  properly  received  by  the  members,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
result  in  a  material  saving  of  time  and  effort,  particularly  if  it  were  accom' 
panied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  existing  fact  setting  forth  the  problem  to 
be  considered. 

Public  Act  404,  1947,  accomplished  a  number  of  changes  which  should 
result  in  greater  effort  and  accomplishment. 

Previous  Legislative  Councils  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  effort 
in  the  way  of  their  attendance  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Council, 
and,  in  many  instances,  several  days1  attendance  each  month  on  work  before 
special  committees  and  at  public  hearings  held  by  the  Council,  without  com' 
pensation.  The  act  as  amended  in  1947  now  provides  compensation  to  each 
member  attending  the  Council  meetings  and  the  respective  hearings  and 
committee  sessions. 

Matters  of  State  interest  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Council  in  the 
way  of  research  and  investigation  come  before  it  either  upon  request  and 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  its  own  initiative,  suggestion  or  request 
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by  the  Governor,  or  in  connection  with  problems  submitted  to  it  by  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  heads  of  commissions,  departments  and  institutions, 
and  by  citizens  of  the  State  in  general. 

It  is  charged  with  the  study  of  possibilities  for  consolidation  of  commis- 
sions, departments,  boards  and  institutions,  and  has  a  research  department 
that  is  fully  qualified  for  this  work.  All  special  legislative  studies  directed 
to  special  commissions  by  the  General  Assembly  are  required  by  the  act  to 
perform  their  duties  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Council.  All 
interstate  compacts  between  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  other  states  are 
within  its  special  province.  It  is  charged  with  an  examination  of  the  costs 
of  State  government  and  is  authorised  to  examine  all  books  and  records  for 
that  purpose. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the  State  Capitol  and  are  full' 
day  sessions  occupied  intensively  with  the  studies  of  legislative  problems. 
Subjects  of  state'wide  interest  justifying  the  calling  in  of  specialists  or  open 
to  expressions  of  public  opinion  are  afforded  full  hearings  and  many  such 
assemblies  sponsored  by  the  Council  have  resulted  in  a  better  understanding 
of  the  question  involved  because  of  the  public  interest  expressed. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  completed  and  its  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  are  submitted  thirty  days  before  the  convening  of  each 
session.  The  Council  is  constituted  by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  bipartisan 
personnel  that  is  possible  in  a  bicameral  system  when  one  political  party 
contro1s  both  of  the  bicameral  branches. 

The  Council  operates  under  the  general  direction  of  a  director  who 
•occupies  a  like  status  ex'officio  with  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Inter' 
governmental  Cooperation,  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Uniform  Legis' 
lation,  the  Interstate  Parole  and  Probation  Compact,  and  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 


Commissioners  for  the  Promotion  of  Uniformity 

of  Legislation  in  the  United  States 

(General  Statutes,  Section  2201) 

PERSONNEL  OF  COMMISSION: 

Members:     Christopher    L.    Avery,    Groton,    Chairman;    William    L. 
Beers,  New  Haven,  Secretary;  Lawrence  A.  Howard,  Farmington. 
Henry  H.  Hunt,  Administrator 

FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSION: 

The  functions  of  this  Commission,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute,  were 
to  examine  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce,  insolvency,  the  form  of 
notarial  certificates,  descent  and  distribution  of  property,  acknowledgment 
of  deeds,  execution  and  probate  of  wills,  and  other  subjects  on  which 
uniformity  is  desirable. 
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Most  constructive  work  is  done  by  this  Commission  through  studies 
engaged  in  by  the  various  committees  of  the  Commission  during  the  interim 
period  between  the  annual  sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Commis' 
sioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  at  which  time  a  full  week  is  devoted  to  the 
study  and  determination  as  to  final  form  of  the  various  changes  in  our  laws 
approaching  agreement  and  completion.  Through  the  medium  of  the  National 
Conference  as  participated  in  by  all  of  the  States  many  fundamental  principles 
of  law  have  acquired  a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity,  and  many  others  that 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  over  a  period 
of  years  are  rapidly  approaching  that  degree  of  uniformity  so  much  desired. 
The  entire  Conference  is  made  up  of  men  of  great  legal  ability  and  strong 
judicial  temperament,  all  working  for  the  benefit  of  uniformity  in  laws,  with- 
out compensation  and,  in  many  instances,  defraying  their  expense  with  their 
own  funds.  The  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  nation  at  large  owe  these 
men  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Interstate  Parole  and  Probation  Compact 
(Section  901f,  1941  Supplement) 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE: 
(Appointed  February  27,  1945) 

Members:  William  M.  Maltbie,  Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  Hartford;  Ralph  H.  Walker,  Warden,  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
Wethersfield;  George  C.  Erskine,  Superintendent,  Connecticut  Reformatory, 
Cheshire;  Elizabeth  Munger,  Superintendent,  State  Farm  and  State  Prison 
for  Women,  Niantic;  Edward  J.  Hickey,  Commissioner  of  State  Police,  Hart' 
ford;  William  D.  Barnes,  Executive  Secretary,  Connecticut  Prison  Associa- 
tion;  William  W.  Hoppin,  Jr.,  Farmington. 

Henry  H.  Hunt,  Administrator. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  COMPACT: 

Authority  for  this  compact  was  authorized  in  1941.  The  compact, 
however,  did  not  go  into  operation  until  1943  when  it  was  signed  by  Governor 
Baldwin.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fortyone  states  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  the  compact,  all  in  connection  with  parolee  supervision,  and 
many  functioning  in  both  parole  and  probation  matters.  A  full  spirit  of 
cooperation  is  evidenced  among  the  states  that  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  various  states  and  affording  a  great  degree 
of  benefit  to  parolees  and  probationers,  increasing  in  a  large  degree  the 
possibilities  of  rehabilitation  of  such  men  and  women  as  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  become  subjects  of  probation  or  parole. 

The  compact  operates  under  the  direction  of  the  administrator  of  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  and  is  a  clearing  house  for 
all  interstate  parole  and  probation  matters  that  are  administered  by  the  State 
Prison  Parole  Board,  the  Cheshire  Reformatory  Parole  Board,  the  State  Farm 
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and  Prison  for  Women  Parole  Board,  and  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association, 
the  latter  Association  having  exclusive  supervision  over  all  interstate 
probationers. 

The  administrators  of  the  compact  from  the  various  states  are  organized 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  annual  conference  of  this  association  is  productive 
of  many  constructive  advances  in  the  field  of  interstate  parole  and  probation 
supervision. 

The  expense  of  administering  the  compact  is  entirely  borne  by  the 
appropriation  to  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Cc 
operation  and  is  extremely  modest. 


Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
(Section  551h,  1945  Supplement) 

PERSONNEL  OF  COMMISSION: 

Members:  Philip  C.  Barney,  Chairman,  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game,  ex-officio,  Farmington;  James  G.  Hammond,  Waterford;  John  B. 
Bindloss,  Stonington. 

Henry  H.  Hunt,  Administrator. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSION: 

This  Commission  functions  as  Connecticut's  representation  in  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was 
composed  of  fifteen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  Since  that  time  Florida 
has  become  a  signatory  to  the  compact. 

The  functions  of  the  compact  are  from  time  to  time  to  study  methods, 
practices,  circumstances  and  conditions  tending  to  the  conservation  and 
prevention  of  the  depletion  and  physical  waste  of  fisheries,  marine,  shell  and 
anadromous,  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Commission  functions  under  the  compact  under  the  direction  of 
a  paid  secretary  and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  agency  acts  as  the  primary  research  agency. 

The  State's  contribution  of  $500  annually  is  a  modest  contribution  in 
consideration  of  the  great  benefit  received  from  the  farTeaching  activities  of 
the  Commission  generally. 
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VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  AND  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION 


By  June  30,  1947,  the  great  majority  of  Connecticut  veterans  were  well  on  the 
way  to  ultimate  complete  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  A  small  percentage 
however  were  still  in  need  of  guidance  and  aid. 


The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Veterans  Reemployment  and  Advisory- 
Commission  has  been  to  coordinate,  and  supplement  where  necessary,  *  at  the 
local  and  State  levels,  all  available  public  and  private  facilities  which  could 
assist  in  any  way  in  the  overall  and  complete  readjustment  and  proper 
reemployment  of  the  Connecticut  veterans.  By  stimulating  the  formation  of 
159  local  veterans  advisory  service  committees,  and  60  local  and  area  veterans 
advisory  service  centers,  serving  more  than  100  towns,  the  Commission  has 
to  a  very  substantial  extent  made  available  to  veterans  at  the  local  level  all 
possible  information,  guidance,  and  assistance  in  matters  of  benefits,  training, 
education,  medical  care,  personal  affairs  and  employment.  During  the  fiscal 
year  closed  June  30,  1947,  it  is  estimated  from  all  available  information,  that 
more  than  200,000  veteran  contacts  were  made  at  these  centers.  At  the 
State  level,  the  Commission  has  served  as  a  clearing  house  in  all  matters  affect' 
ing  the  welfare  of  veterans  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  It  has 
worked  closely  with  veterans  organizations,  labor,  and  industry.  It  has 
collected,  correlated  and  disseminated  information,  regulations,  laws,  policies 
and  programs  of  the  various  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned  with 
aiding  veterans.  It  has  furnished  assistance  and  guidance  for  local  centers 
and  committees  through  its  field  staff.  The  broad  policies  of  the  Agency 
are  decided  by  the  Commission  and  carried  out  by  the  director.  Headquarters 
of  the  Commission  is  in  the  State  Armory,  Hartford.  The  administrative 
staff  is  headed  by  Director  James  M.  Quinn,  who  is  assisted  by  George  E. 
MacDougall,  deputy  director  for  administration  and  research;  William  T. 
Youngberg,  assistant  director  and  field  supervisor;  Earle  D.  Blevins,  publicist, 
five  field  representatives  and  seven  office  workers.  The  duties  of  the  Com' 
mission  are  specified  in  Sections  446h-451h  inclusive,  General  Statutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1947,  the  great  majority  of 
Connecticut  veterans  were  well  on  the  way  to  ultimate,  complete  and  satis' 
factory  adjustment.  There  remained,  however,  a  small  percentage,  but  a 
large  number  of  veterans,  who  still  were  very  much  in  need  of  advice,  guidance 
and  assistance.  They  are  the  veterans  who  need  assistance  most,  and  whose 
successful  rehabilitation  means  most  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  to  their 
local  communities  in  particular.  For  this  purpose  the  General  Assembly 
extended  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  another  two  years  under  a  curtailed 
budget  of  $40,000  for  the  year  1947-1948  and  $35,000  for  the  1948-1949 
fiscal  year. 
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The  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  consists  of :  Carl  A.  Gray,  Plainville, 
chairman;  Capt.  Eugene  P.  Armstrong,  Hartford;  Dr.  Creighton  Barker,  New 
Haven;  Edward  P.  Chester,  Hartford;  James  J.  Clerkin,  New  Britain;  John 
L.  Connors,  Hartford;  Joseph  J.  Devine,  Bridgeport;  Mrs.  John  J.  Driscoll, 
Bridgeport;  William  G.  Ennis,  Hartford;  *William  J.  Fitzgerald,  Hartford; 
G.  Roy  Fugal,  Bridgeport;  Alfred  C.  Fuller,  Hartford;  Col.  Raymond  F. 
Gates,  Rocky  Hill;  Arthur  V.  Geary,  Hartford;  William  W.  Goodman,  Dan' 
bury;  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  Hartford;  Major  Raymond  E.  Hagedorn,  Bristol; 
J.  William  Hope,  Bridgeport;  Dr.  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  Storrs;  John  Lyman, 
Middlefield;  Frank  H.  Peet,  Hartford;  Paul  L.  Putnam,  Storrs;  Richard 
Rapport,  Hartford;  Col.  E.  P.  Riley,  Bridgeport;  Comdr.  John  F.  Robinson, 
Hartford;  Maj.  Frederick  J.  Rundbaken,  Hartford;  Col.  John  E.  Russell, 
Lyme;  Myer  Schowlsky,  Hartford;  Robert  O.  Stevens,  Stamford;  William 
M.  Welch,  West  Haven;  L.  H.  Wheelock,  Hartford,  and  Col.  Harry  T. 
Wood,  Hartford. 

The  Commission's  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946' 1947  were  approximately  $62,500  and  total  expenditures  were 
approximately  $74,500.  Of  these  amounts  $29,790  was  appropriated  from 
the  General  Fund  and  $58,507  from  the  Governor's  contingent  fund  (War 
budget).  There  were  16  approved  positions  in  this  agency  during  the  fiscal 
year. 


(*)  Deceased. 
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To  July  1,  1947,  State  employees  have  contributed  $4,904,579  to  the  Retire 
merit  Fund.  At  the  current  contribution  rate  of  4  percent  ,13,000  employees 
covered  by  the  plan  are  contributing  $1,000,000  annually. 

When  retirements  occur  one-half  the  retirement  allowance  is  paid  from  this 
Fund,  and  one-half  by  the  State.  To  July  1,  1947,  this  had  cost  the  State 
$1,614,980. 


The  State  Employees'  Retirement  Commission,  composed  of  five  Com' 
missioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  administers  both  the  State  Employees1 
Retirement  Fund  and  the  Connecticut  Municipal  Employees1  Fund.  Its  office 
is  Room  503,  State  Capitol.  One  Commissioner  must  be  the  executive  head 
of  a  State  institution,  another  the  executive  head  of  a  State  department,  and 
a  third  a  subordinate  employee  of  the  State.  Present  members  of  the  Com' 
mission  are:  Col.  Raymond  F.  Gates,  Commandant  of  the  Veterans  Home, 
who  is  chairman;  Henry  S.  Beers,  vice-president  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company;  James  E.  Hoskins,  actuary  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company; 
Mary  E.  Burkhard  of  the  State  Personnel  Department;  and  Fred  R.  Zeller, 
State  Comptroller,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
has  a  full  time  executive  officer  at  the  State  Capitol  with  a  staff  of  eight 
employees  to  carry  out  the  necessary  detail  connected  with  this  work. 

The  State  Employees1  Retirement  Law  was  enacted  by  the  1939  General 
Assembly  and  became  operative  on  September  1  of  that  year.  The  purpose 
of  this  law  is  to  provide  a  sound  and  efficient  system  for  the  payment  of 
retirement  benefits  to  employees  in  the  State  service  thereby  (a)  assisting  such 
employees  to  provide  for  themselves  in  case  of  old  age  or  permanent  total 
disability,  (b)  effecting  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  public  service  by 
furnishing  an  orderly  means  whereby  such  employees  who  have  become  aged 
or  incapacitated  may,  without  hardship  or  prejudice,  be  retired  from  active 
service.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Retirement  Act,  it  was  necessary  for 
any  State  employee  retiring  after  long  service  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Finance 
and  Control  under  Section  170  of  the  1930  Revision  of  the  General  Statutes, 
or  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  a  pension  or  retirement.  Under  the  old 
method,  the  State  assumed  the  entire  amount  of  the  allowance  while  under 
the  new  act,  the  allowance  is  shared  equally  by  the  State  and  the  Employees' 
Contribution  Fund. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  ACT 

The  general  provisions  of  the  act  authorize  the  normal  retirement  of 
females  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  males  at  the  age  of  fiftyfive,  if  they  have 
completed  twenty- five  years  of  State  service.  The  retirement  allowance  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  fifty  percent  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  five 
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years  of  service,  with  two  percent  additional  for  each  year  over  the  twenty 
five  years  service.  The  compulsory  retirement  age  for  females  is  sixtyfive 
and  for  males,  age  seventy.  After  fifteen  years  of  service,  any  permanent 
disability  may  result  in  retirement  of  the  employee  at  the  minimum  of  fifty 
percent  of  his  average  salary  for  the  five  years  next  preceding.  Any  total 
disability  attributable  to  the  employee's  occupation  is  compensated  for  at  a 
minimum  of  fifty  percent  of  the  employee's  salary  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
regardless  of  age  or  term  of  service.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  assignment 
of  a  portion  of  the  retirement  allowance  to  a  surviving  spouse  in  the  event 
of  the  employee's  death  before  or  after  retirement,  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Retirement  Commission.  Since  September  1,  1939  to  July 
1,  1947,  a  total  of  1,068  employees  had  been  retired  from  the  State  service. 

Employees  at  the  present  time  contribute  four  percent  of  their  salaries 
to  the  Retirement  Fund.  The  State  pays  one  half  of  the  retirement  allowance, 
the  other  half  being  paid  from  the  Employees'  Contribution  Fund. 

To  July  1,  1947,  employees  contributed  to  the  Fund  the  sum  of 
$4,904,579.45.  The  State  for  the  same  period  contributed  the  sum  of 
$1,614,980.85  which  represents  its  share  of  the  retirement  allowance  for 
employees  retired.  At  the  current  contribution  rate  of  four  percent,  13,000 
employees  covered  by  the  plan  are  contributing  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  annually. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  retirement  is  now  running  in  excess  of  $900,000. 
One  half  of  this,  or  $450,000,  is  being  paid  from  State  funds  and  the  other 
half  from  the  Employees'  Contribution  Fund.  When  an  employee  leaves 
the  service  of  the  State  he  is  permitted  to  withdraw  the  full  amount  of  his 
contributions  to  that  date  without  interest.  For  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1947,  $206,220.94  was  refunded  to  employees  who  left  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  to  beneficiaries  of  employees  who  had  died  during  the  year. 

There  was  on  July  1,  1947,  a  balance  of  $2,819,073.24  in  the  Retirement 
Fund.  Approximately  $2,600,000  of  this  amount  is  invested  in  government 
bonds  and  other  securities  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  General 
Statutes  relating  to  investments  of  savings  banks.  The  provisions  of  the 
Retirement  Act  are  covered  under  Chapter  8a,  Part  1,  1939  Supplement 
to  the  General  Statutes  as  amended  in  1941,  1943,  1945  and  1947. 

ACTUARIAL  STUDIES 

An  actuarial  survey  of  the  plan  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1945  indicated  the  rising  costs  in  the  future  to  the  State,  with  the  result 
an  act  was  passed  at  that  time  directing  the  Legislative  Council  to  work  in 
collaboration  with  the  Retirement  Commission  to  consider  the  actuarial  survey 
and  report  such  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1947  as  it 
found  necessary  and  proper. 

Based  on  this  re-study,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  1947  General  Assembly 
to  provide  for  a  change  in  the  financing  of  the  plan  from  State  funds,  which 
legislation,  however,  failed  of  passage. 

The  1945  General  Assembly  passed  a  Connecticut  Municipal  Employees' 
Retirement  Fund  act  which  permits  municipalities  to  have  their  retirement 
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problems  administered  by  the  State  under  certain  regulations.  Since  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  seven  municipalities  have  joined  the  system,  to  date, 
with  a  total  membership  of  over  1,200  employees.  Under  this  plan,  any 
town,  city,  borough,  county,  school  district,  fire  district,  or  taxing  district, 
may  exercise  the  option  of  including  its  employees,  by  ordinance  or  resolution 
subject  to  referendum.  In  a  municipality  other  than  a  county,  the  ordinance 
or  resolution  does  not  become  effective  until  it  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  electors  of  the  municipality  voting  at  a  regular  election  or  meeting, 
or  a  special  election,  called  for  the  purpose.  Six  employees  have  been  retired 
under  this  plan  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Fund  on  July  1,  1947,  of 
$54,675.53.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  covered  under  Chapter  35b  of 
the  1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  and  as  amended  by  the  1947 
General  Assembly.  Both  retirement  plans  are  administered  by  the  State 
Employees-1  Retirement  Commission.  Pamphlets  and  information  on  both 
retirement  plans  and  funds  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  Commission. 
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Various  checks  by  the  Commission's  staff  seem  to  indicate  members  of  minority 
groups  have  been  laid  off  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  other  workers, 
during  the  reconversion  period.  Gains  made  by  Negroes  in  employment 
during  the  war  seem  largely  to  have  been  maintained. 

The  State  government  has  set  an  example  for  private  employers  by  affording 
positions  to  all  groups.  Negroes  are  employed  in  responsible  positions  in 
many  State  agencies  and  institutions. 


Passage  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  signed  May  14,  1947, 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  Interracial 
Commission.  In  1943  this  Commission  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly, 
"to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  affording  equal  opportunity"  to  all  citizens 
of  the  State.  The  F.E.P.A.  changed  the  Inter-racial  Commission  from  purely 
an  exploratory  and  educational  agency  by  adding  to  its  functions  the  power 
to  take  certain  positive  steps  to  abolish  discrimination  in  employment.  The 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  are  outlined  in  the  General 
Statutes:  Section  470g,  1943  Supplement;  and  Public  Act  No.  171,  1947 
Public  Acts,  Sections  2,  4,  6,  and  7.  The  primary  aim  of  the  Inter-racial 
Commission  still  is  to  educate  all  our  people  to  that  plane  where  racial  and 
religious  prejudices  disappear.  But  under  the  new  law  it  is  better  able  to 
encourage  those  normal  and  friendly  contacts  among  persons  of  a  variety  of 
origins  which  help  them  to  know  and  to  understand  one  another.  For  the 
current  year  members  of  the  Commission  are:  Edward  N.  Allen,  Mayor  of 
Hartford,  chairman;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  H.  Gray,  Hartford,  chairman 
during  the  fiscal  year  1946-1947;  Mrs.  Sadie  B.  Carethers,  Waterbury;  Dr. 
Sabina  H.  Connolly,  Oxford;  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  Griffin,  Meriden;  Dr.  John 
C.  Jackson,  Hartford;  Dr.  Carter  L.  Marshall,  New  Haven;  William  A. 
Purtell,  Elmwood;  Rabbi  Morris  Silverman,  Hartford;  and  George  Wise, 
Stamford.  Members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  serve  five  year 
terms,  two  being  appointed  each  year. 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  is  Frank  T.  Simpson  of  Hartford. 
Supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Intergroup  Relations  and  Research  is  Siegmar 
F.  Blamberg,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  F.  Henry  is  Supervisor  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Division.  Headquarters  of  the  Inter-racial  Commission  is  in  the  State  Office 
Building.  Finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  follow.  The 
Commission's  original  appropriation  from  the  general  fund  was  $10,741.35 
and  it  received  from  the  Governor's  contingent  fund  $14,495  making  a  total 
of  $25,236.35.  Expenditures  were:  personal  services,  $18,866.48;  contractual 
services,  $3,377.98;  for  supplies  and  equipment,  $2,314.77;  making  total 
expenditure  of  $24,559.23.     This  left  a  balance  for  the  year  of  $677.12. 
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The  problem  of  inter'group  relations  in  Connecticut  is  a  continuing  one. 
It  is  manifest  in  the  existence  of  inter'group  tensions,  the  causes  of  such 
tensions,  the  resulting  effects  upon  all  citizens,  but  especially  upon  those  of 
minority  groups.  The  effects  fall  most  heavily  upon  three  groups:  Negroes, 
Jews,  and  Orientals.  However,  in  some  localities  and,  at  some  economic  and 
social  levels,  persons  with  certain  foreign  backgrounds  and  certain  religious 
affiliations  are  penalized  also.  The  effects  take  various  forms.  There  may 
be  discrimination  in  employment.  Segregated  and  inadequate  dwellings  are 
a  second  form.  Third,  there  are  limitations  in  educational  opportunity. 
Fourth,  there  may  be  exclusion  from  places  of  public  accommodation.  A 
fifth  form  of  tension  is  created  by  discrimination  in  advertising  and  the 
unnecessary  stress  put  upon  race  in  the  reporting  of  crime.  Then  of  course 
there  is  the  type  of  prejudicial  activity  expressed  in  pamphlets,  in  cartoons, 
and  in  the  form  of  mere  rumors. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Various  spot  checks  by  the  Commission's  staff  seem  to  indicate  that 
members  of  minority  groups  have  been  laid  off  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  other  workers,,  in  the  industrial  and  business  reconversion  period.  Gains 
made  by  Negroes  in  employment  during  the  war  seem  largely  to  have  been 
maintained.  The  type  of  positions  held  by  members  of  minority  groups  is 
considered  to  be  as  important,  at  least,  as  the  number  of  positions.  A  study 
in  October,  1946,  of  the  number  of  Negroes  in  certain  professions  and  white 
collar  occupations  showed  that  since  the  census  of  1940  the  number  of  colored 
nurses  had  increased  from  6  to  15,  social  workers  from  12  to  40,  policemen 
from  2  to  18,  dentists  from  17  to  25,  stenographers  and  typists  from  16  to 
71.  Since  the  survey  Negroes  have  made  further  gains  in  these  and  other 
white  collar  occupations.  The  State  government  has  set  an  example  for  private 
employers  by  affording  positions  to  all  groups.  Negroes  have  been  employed 
in  responsible  positions  in  the  Personnel,  Welfare,  Motor  Vehicle,  Health, 
Education,  Labor,  and  Highway  departments,  the  Bonus  Division,  and  in 
various  State  institutions. 

The  July,  1947,  bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  reported  a 
substantial  rise  in  employment.  The  outlook  for  maintenance  of  permanent 
employment  is  uncertain.  Minority  groups  fear  that  if  unemployment  comes 
they  will  suffer  most  as  "the  last  hired  and  first  fired."  In  this  connection, 
however,  the  F.E.P.A.  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

HOUSING 

The  two  aspects  of  the  housing  problem,  mentioned  in  the  Commission's 
1945  report,  still  exist.  There  is  an  inadequate  number  of  dwellings.  There 
are  racially  segregated  or  restricted  districts  which  aggravate  the  housing 
problem  for  minority  groups.  During  the  year  the  Commission  has  received 
a  number  of  complaints  against  such  restrictions  in  resort  communities.  Inter' 
group  tensions  arise  in  such  situations.  Several  resorts  now  being  developed 
are  being  restricted  by  clauses  in  deeds  which  prohibit  conveyance  ol  such 
property  to  "other  than  the  Caucasian  race." 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Adequate  preparation  is  necessary  for  occupational  advancement  by  any 
minority  group.  Enrollment  of  Negroes  in  vocational  schools  has  not  kept 
pace,  during  the  past  year,  with  growth  in  Negro  population.  The  proportion 
of  Negroes  among  the  students  in  business  and  vocational  schools  was  only 
half  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  State's  population.  During  the  year 
there  were  approximately  100  Negroes  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
Connecticut.  This  means  there  were  only  two  Negro  college  students  for 
every  thousand  of  their  race  in  Connecticut.  Whites  have  15  college  students 
for  every  thousand  whites  in  the  population.  Encouragement  must  be  given 
to  Negroes  to  attend  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Scholarships  might  serve 
to  make  the  proportions  more  nearly  equal.  On  the  other  hand  Orientals 
had  five  times  as  many  students  in  colleges  as  would  be  proportional  to  their 
numbers  in  the  State.  This  is  due,  probably,  to  selectivity  in  the  Japanese 
relocation  policy,  and  to  the  presence  of  foreign  students  here,  on  scholarships, 
from  the  Far  East. 

However,  five  years  ago,  only  one  Negro  was  attending  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  about  forty  Negroes 
matriculated  there.  Negroes  have  been  enrolling  in  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  During  the  last  year  seven  attended  in  New  Haven,  two  in 
Willimantic,  three  in  New  Britain,  one  in  Danbury.  The  number  of  schools 
of  nursing  at  which  Negroes  are  enrolled  has  increased  from  one  in  1943  to 
four  in  1946.  Eleven  other  schools  of  nursing  have  expressed  willingness  to 
accept  qualified  applicants.  The  degree  to  which  religious  or  nationality 
groups  are  receiving  higher  education  and  find  opportunity  to  enter  such 
schools  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  because  religion  and  nationality 
of  origin  often  are  not  recorded. 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  press  in  Connecticut  has,  in  general,  given  the  Inter-racial  Com' 
mission  fine  cooperation  in  opposing  racial  prejudice.  Only  a  minority  of 
papers  print  accounts  of  crime  which  improperly  emphasise  the  race  of  the 
one  accused.  The  Commission  is  seeking  the  cooperation  of  all  newspapers 
in  order  to  eliminate  completely  such  reference  in  crime  reporting.  Dis' 
criminatory  advertising  continues  to  appear  in  some  newspapers  but  many 
publishers  have  a  strict  rule  against  accepting  advertising  which  reflects 
restriction  because  of  race  or  religion. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

The  right  of  all  persons  to  full  and  equal  treatment  and  accommodation 
in  every  public  place  of  resort  or  amusement  is  protected  by  Section  860f 
of  the  1941  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes.  Various  devices  have  been 
attempted  to  circumvent  this  law,  but  investigation  of  each  complaint  by  the 
Inter-racial  Commission  has  resulted  in  voluntary  compliance. 
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PRINTED  MATTER,  RUMOR,  ATTITUDES 

There  is  one  publication  in  the  State  which  attempts  to  stir  up  religious 
animosity.  This  is  apparently  one  of  very  small  circulation,  appears  in 
mimeograph  form,  and  is  obviously  eccentric.  Little  such  matter  comes  in 
from  outside  the  State.  Rumors  and  attitudes  are  difficult  tension  areas  to 
measure.  A  number  of  public  displays  of  prejudice  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission. 

COMPLAINTS,  INVESTIGATIONS 

Since  July  1,  1946,  the  Commission  has  received  47  complaints  of  dis' 
crimination  other  than  those  relating  to  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
These  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Nature  of  Complaint 

Received 

Ad 

usted 

Dismissed    Not  Adjusted 

Pending 

Employment 

8 

4 

1                     1 

2 

Housing 

4 

0 

0                     1 

3 

Educational  opportunity 

4 

1 

1                     0 

2 

Press  news,  advertising 

4 

1 

1                     0 

2 

Public  accommodations 

17 

7 

5                    3 

2 

General  friction 

4 

1 

1                    1 

1 

Miscellaneous 

6 

1 

1                    1 

3 

Totals  47  15  10  7  15 

Beside  the  complaints  listed  above  approximately  25  percent  of  grievances 
were  settled  before  reaching  the  complaint  stage. 

TOWARD  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Commission  continued  to  maintain  a  cooperative  relationship  with 
employers  and  persuaded  many  that  it  was  in  their  own  interest  to  hire  best 
qualified  workers  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  nationality.  The  Commission 
was  instrumental,  before  passage  of  the  F.E.P.A.  legislation,  in  the  opening 
of  new  opportunities  for  minority  groups  in  department  stores,  industrial 
plants  and  government  service. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROJECTS 

During  the  year  the  Commission  has  undertaken  several  educational 
projects.  First  among  these  was  the  Workshop  on  Inter-group  Relations  held 
at  the  Teachers  College,  New  Britain,  early  last  summer,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  State  office  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  of  M.I.T., 
and  the  Commission  on  Community  Interrelations  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress.  Community  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  trained 
in  democratic  group  relations. 

At  the  Willimantic  Teachers  College,  last  July,  a  workshop  in  human 
relations,  primarily  for  teachers,  was  held  with  joint  sponsorship  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  this  Commission.  Forty-nine  teachers  from  twenty 
nine  towns  attended.  A  number  said  working  with  people  of  different  racial 
background  was  a  new  and  helpful  experience. 
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An  exposition  of  resources  available  from  35  agencies  concerned  with 
inter-group  harmony  was  held  at  the  Hartford  Times  Radio  auditorium  in 
February.  Calls  for  educational  material  later  were  received  from  about  5,000 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Results  are  being  tabulated  in  a  vocational  study  project  conducted  in 
Norwich  and  Middletown  to  discover  what,  if  any,  barriers  confront  minority 
group  high  school  graduates  in  search  of  suitable  employment  or  in  gaining 
admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Commission  carried  on  a  considerable  publish' 
ing  work  as  part  of  its  educational  program  and  distributed  108,000  pieces 
of  literature  dealing  with  inter-group  relations. 

In  July  1946  a  program  of  audio- visual  education  was  commenced  which 
has  grown  to  include  a  library  of  25  motion  picture  films  which  are  loaned 
to  schools  and  community  associations,  also  such  material  as  film  strips, 
recordings,  and  dramatic  scripts.  A  library  of  400  books  has  been  maintained 
for  loan  to  interested  persons  or  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  survey  of  inter-group  activities  in  Hartford  several 
other  studies  were  made.  A  brief  appraisal  of  changes  in  inter-group  relations 
was  made  in  13  cities.  More  intensive  study  was  made  of  one  city  charac- 
terized by  dangerous  frictions;  as  a  forerunner  of  intensive  educational  work 
in  that  area. 

The  Commission's  advice  often  has  been  sought  in  matters  of  inter-group 
relations.  Primarily  help  has  been  extended  to  school  administrators  and 
teachers  in  starting  intercultural  education.  Members  of  the  staff,  and  of 
the  Commission,  continuously  are  sought  as  public  speakers  and  they  make 
maximum  use  of  films  with  such  addresses. 

F.E.P.A.  IMPLEMENTATION 

After  the  F.E.P.A.  became  law  the  office  staff  under  the  Executive 
Secretary  was  arranged  as  the  Fair  Employment  Division  and  the  Division 
of  Inter-group  Relations  and  Research.  Immediately,  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  there  were  prepared  rules  and  regulations.  These 
will  be  submitted  for  approval  as  soon  as  procedure  for  filing  regulations  under 
Public  Act  293  has  been  determined.  The  Commission  intends  to  publish 
a  booklet  containing  these  rules  and  regulations  together  with  the  text  of 
the  F.E.P.A.  for  distribution  to  about  16,000  employers,  labor  organizations 
and  employment  agencies. 

The  F.E.P.A.  was  widely  discussed  in  the  newspapers.  Employers  and 
workers  groups  rather  shortly  after  the  law's  passage  received  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  in  the  summer  issue  of  the  Commission's  Connecticut  Inter- 
racial Survey.  Later  a  leaflet  followed  of  which  10,000  copies  were  distributed. 
Early  distribution  of  this  leaflet  to  the  general  public  is  expected.  Such 
efforts  are  obviously  desirable  to  achieve  maximum  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  new  law.  A  series  of  meetings  looking  to  the  same  end  is  proposed. 
Already  staff  members  have  discussed  the  law  with  more  than  50  employers, 
with  labor  leaders,  and  editors.  Most  employers  are  anxious  to  know  what 
specific  action  they  should  take  to  comply. 
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Already,  there  has  been  a  considerable  number  of  voluntary  compliances 
by  business  and  industrial  executives.  Some  firms  which  never  had  employed 
any  members  of  one  or  more  minority  groups  are  now  accepting  them  where 
qualified.  The  public  relations  department  of  the  Commission  will  inform 
the  public  on  filing  complaints.  Close  cooperation  will  be  sought  with  the 
State  personnel  department  which  is  in  a  position  to  help  in  securing  com' 
pliance  with  the  Act  by  its  example  in  handling  applications  and  requisitions. 

Although  many  .persons  feared  a  flood  of  complaints  as  soon  as  the  law 
went  into  force  relatively  few  have  been  received.  It  may  be  that  the 
preceding  four  years  of  exploration  and  education  by  the  Commission  and 
its  staff  has  made  complaints  unnecessary  in  many  instances.  Five  verified 
complaints  were  brought  by  individuals  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  one  com' 
plaint  was  issued  by  the  Commission,  and  two  unofficial  complaints  are  being 
investigated.  Of  these  eight  complaints  six  are  concerned  with  hiring,  one 
with  working  conditions,  one  with  segregation.  Seven  involve  claims  of 
discrimination  based  on  color  and  one  based  on  religion. 

After  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  hearing  examiners  were  appointed  as 
follows:  Judge  John  J.  Burke,  Hartford,  for  1  year;  George  W.  Crawford, 
New  Haven,  1  year;  Judge  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Hartford,  5  years;  Joseph 
B.  Burns,  Hartford,  4  years;  Angus  Fraser,  New  Haven,  3  years;  Bernard 
Kranowitz;,  New  Britain,  3  years;  Mrs.  Helen  MacPherson,  New  Haven,  2 
years;  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Cuffee,  Fairfield,  4  years;  and  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Meade, 
Stamford,   5  years;  Orton  P.  Camp,  Waterbury,  2  years. 
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'We  have  endeavored  to  interest  and  assist  private  capital  in  providing  housing 
during  the  last  two  years.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  building  materials,  high 
costs,  not  only  of  construction  but  site  acquisition,  as  well  as  taxes,  the 
undertaking  of  large  rental  housing  projects  has  not  been  feasible.  We 
believe  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1947  the  building  of  this  type  of 
housing  will  be  initiated."  —  Housing  Authority  Report. 


The  studies  of  the  Connecticut  State  Housing  Authority,  as  explained 
in  detail  later  in  our  report,  indicate  there  is  a  need  for  61,000  additional 
dwelling  units  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  at  times  indicates  the 
feeling  that  our  Authority  should  have  built  rental  housing  projects.  We 
wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  never  had  the  statutory  right  to  undertake 
this  type  of  work  and  that,  furthermore,  due  to  the  shortage  of  building 
materials,  immediately  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we  could  not  have 
immediately  created  such  housing. 

The  duties  of  the  Connecticut  State  Housing  Authority,  based  upon 
Section  128g  of  Chapter  33c  of  the  General  Statutes  are  briefly  as  follows: 
to  collect  information  regarding  housing  projects  of  local  authorities;  study 
the  needs  and  means  of  providing  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings,  as  well  as  the 
needs  for  the  elimination  of  substandard  housing;  to  stimulate  State  and 
city  planning  involving  housing;  methods  of  encouraging  investment  of  private 
capital  in  low  rent  housing;  the  necessity,  feasibility  and  advantage  of  the 
use  of  state  credit  to  assist  in  financing  housing  projects  for  persons  of  low 
income;  to  accept  grants  in  aid  of  any  of  its  powers  resulting  from  any  State 
or  federal  law  and  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  such  law;  prepare 
plans  and  specifications,  make  studies,  surveys,  as  well  as  reports  or  recom' 
mendations  concerning  existing  or  contemplated  housing  conditions  or  projects 
in  the  State. 

The  five  Commissioners  of  the  Connecticut  State  Housing  Authority 
are:  Berkeley  Cox,  Chairman;  Fred  L.  Rice,  Vice- Chairman;  Fulton  R. 
Kallaugher,  Secretary;  Earle  H.  Segur,  Dwight  E.  Smith,  and  Prentice  White, 
Administrator. 

We  have  eight  approved  positions  in  this  department. 

Complete  information  concerning  all  local  housing  authorities  throughout 
the  State  has  been  collected  by  our  Department  and  this  information  is 
available  upon  request.  We  have  completed  studies  of  the  need  for  dwelling 
units,  both  on  a  statewide  basis  and  for  certain  municipalities.  These  reports 
are  also  available. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  major  housing  studies  made  in  the  period 
July  1,   1946,  to  June  30,   1947. 
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HOUSING  NEEDS  IN  RELATION  TO  FAMILY  INCOME 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  initiated  to  present  data  on  the 
economic  relationship  of  housing  needs  and  family  income.  Information 
of  this  type,  not  only  contributes  to  the  understanding  of  the  housing  problem 
but  it  also  has  practical  value  in  that  it  will  indicate  where  the  need  for 
additional  housing  exists,  to  what  extent  and  at  what  rentals. 

This  study  is  based  on  a  mass  of  related  statistical  data  which  was 
collected  from  various  sources,  tested  for  validity  and  fitted  into  a  composite 
picture.  Such  data  concerned  the  population  and  number  of  families  within 
the  State  together  with  the  distribution  of  such  families  by  annual  income 
groups  and  the  dwelling  units  available  to  them. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicated  the  following  four  major  trends  in 
the  State's  housing  plant: 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  61,000  additional  adequate  dwelling  units  in 
the  urban  and  rural  non'farm  areas  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  24,000 
units  constitute  a  shelter  shortage,  i.e.,  families  desiring  to  live  in  private 
dwelling  units  cannot  so  live  because  of  the  lack  of  such  units.  The  remaining 
37,000  units  are  needed  as  replacements,  i.e.,  families  in  urban  and  rural 
non-farm  areas  of  Connecticut  are  now  living  in  37,000  units  that  are  sub' 
standard  by  reason  of  major  structural  defects.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
dwelling  units  lacking  running  water,  or  inside  toilet  or  private  bath  were 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  the  total  replacement  need.  There  are  approxi' 
mately  57,000  dwelling  units  in  the  urban  and  rural  non-farm  areas  of  the 
State  lacking  in  such  plumbing  equipment. 

2.  Based  on  family  income  in  1944,  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
home  construction  is  in  the  lowest  family  income  group  (less  than  $2,000 
per  annum)  and  in  the  highest  family  income  group  (Over  $5,000  per  annum) . 
There  is  a  paper  surplus  of  dwelling  units  available  to  the  middle  group 
($2,000-$5,000  per  annum),  i.e.,  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  relation- 
ship there  are  more  dwelling  units  priced  for  this  income  group  than  there 
are  families  whose  income  fit  such  units.  There  is  not  at  present  an  actual 
surplus  because  the  housing  shortage  of  the  lowest  and  highest  groups  have 
absorbed  such  surplus.  The  middle  income  group  has  generally  provided 
a  more  attractive  market  for  capital  investment  because  as  a  group  it  is  least 
sensitive  to  economic  pressures.  When  economic  contraction  and  expansion 
take*  place  the  extreme  groups  are  affected  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  an  expanded  program  of  low  income  housing 
in  Connecticut.  Under  a  system  of  free  economy  there  has  always  been  a 
group  that  has  not  been  economically  self-sufficient.  Such  families  live  in 
great  part  in  the  more  congested  areas  of  the  cities  and  are  in  need  of 
adequate  housing  for  which  they  cannot  pay.  The  data  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  this  study  indicates  a  need  for  the  reasonable  expansion  of  low 
income  projects  without  fear  of  over-saturating  this  need.  Specifically  this 
group  has  a  shelter  shortage  of  approximately  9,000  dwelling  units  and  a 
need  for  17,000  additional  units  to  replace  the  sub-standard  dwellings  in  which 
many  of  them  now  live.    The  construction  of  adequate  housing  for  this  group 
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would  effectively  stem  the  steady  growth  of  slums,  allow  room  for  general 
urban  redevelopment  and  provide  good  homes  for  those  who  suffer  most  in 
a  housing  shortage. 

4.  The  study  further  indicates  a  serious  need  for  better  type  dwelling 
units.  A  more  exhaustive  analysis  may  indicate  a  need  for  the  construction 
of  high  class  apartment  units.  The  lack  of  suitable  land  sites  in  the  more 
densely  populated  urban  areas  would  tend  to  restrict  the  types  of  building 
program  that  would  fill  this  need.  The  study  indicates  that  the  development 
of  high  type  rental  units  in  Connecticut  has  been  approached  very  cautiously 
although  the  State  for  a  long  time  has  been  far  more  prosperous  than  most 
of  its  neighbors.  There  is  an  economic  need  for  23,000  additional  dwelling 
units  for  this  group  at  an  evaluated  rental  in  excess  of  $60  per  month. 
Reference  is  made  to  Table  1,  "Urban  and  Rural  N  on' farm  Housing  Needs 
in  Connecticut  as  of  July  1,  1946." 

HARTFORD  STUDY 

A  study  of  housing  needs  in  relation  to  family  income  in  Hartford,  now 
in  progress,  follows  in  general  outline  the  procedure  set  up  for  the  study  of 
the  same  subject  on  a  statewide  basis.  A  casual  examination  of  the  housing 
problem  in  the  older  and  larger  cities  reveals  the  complicating  factor  of  urban 
decentralization.  The  aggregate  net  increase  in  population  of  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut's  three  largest  cities,  for  the  ten  year 
period  1930  to  1940  was  550  persons  out  of  a  State  increase  in  excess  of 
100,000.  Hartford's  residential  grand  list  decreased  from  $220,000,000  in 
1930  to  $166,000,000  in  1944.  These  significant  symptoms  indicate  that  a 
degree  of  stagnation  or  deterioration  has  started.  This  factor  is  further  empha' 
sized  when  analysis  is  made  of  comparable  data  for  adjacent  communities. 

A  study  of  this  type  involves  the  analysis  and  segregation  of  a  mass  of 
statistical  data.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  procedure  and  methods 
followed  herein  will  set  a  pattern  for  future  studies  of  comparable  communities. 

We  have  endeavored  to  interest  and  assist  private  capital  in  providing 
housing  during  the  last  two  years.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  building  materials, 
high  costs  not  only  of  construction  but  site  acquisition,  site  improvement 
expense,  as  well  as  taxes,  the  undertaking  of  large  rental  housing  projects 
has  not  been  feasible.  We  believe  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1947  the 
building  of  this  type  of  housing  will  be  initiated. 

In  August  1946,  we  initiated  a  study  of  legislation  which  we  felt  would 
assist  in  alleviating  the  housing  shortage  for  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  five  State  veterans  organizations, 
namely:  American  Legion;  American  Veterans  Committee;  American  Vet' 
erans  of  World  War  II;  Disabled  American  Veterans;  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  having  this 
proposed  legislation  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  General  Assembly.  In 
addition  to  the  veterans'  representatives,  we  had  consulted  individuals  who 
had  developed  housing  projects  for  private  capital,  general  contractors,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  labor  and  insurance  companies. 
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The  1947  General  Assembly,  after  considering  various  proposed  housing 
legislation,  passed  a  bill  now  known  as  Public  Act  405,  whereby  the  State 
guarantees  the  notes,  bonds  and  interest  thereon,  of  local  housing  authorities 
up  to  a  maximum  for  the  entire  State  of  $15,000,000.  Again,  due  to  existing 
high  costs,  this  rental  housing  cannot  be  considered  for  those  in  the  low  income 
bracket,  but  it  undoubtedly  will  result  in  creating  approximately  1700  to 
1800  dwelling  units  for  those  individuals  of  moderate  means. 

During  the  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  prepared  an 
amendment  to  Section  2613  of  the  General  Statutes  whereby  housing  projects 
of  the  type  known  as  garden  apartments  may  be  erected,  providing  they 
are  designed  and  built  in  a  very  specific  manner,  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
tenants.  The  need  for  this  amendment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  based  upon 
certain  interpretations  of  the  aforementioned  section  the  erection  of  this  type 
of  rental  housing  was  not  practical. 

No  grants  by  either  the  Federal  or  State  government  have  ever  been 
extended  since  the  creation  of  our  Authority  which  would  permit  our  under' 
taking  the  actual  erection  of  housing  projects. 

STATE  BUILDING  CODE 

Under  statutory  authority,  we  prepared  a  Recommended  State  Building 
Code  for  voluntary  adoption  and  local  enforcement  for  any  municipality  in 
the  State.  The  Code  was  completed  in  January  of  this  year  and  printed 
copies  were  available  on  February  15.  Justification  for  the  preparation  of 
the  code  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  upon  request,  we  have  distributed  97 
copies  to  municipalities  and  there  is  a  definite  indication  that  many  of  them 
seriously  intend  to  adopt  the  code  in  its  entirety.  In  order  to  save  the  State 
as  much  as  possible,  we  established  the  policy  of  charging  all  organisations 
and  individuals  $1.50  per  copy,  with  the  exception  of  municipalities,  technical 
libraries,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  other  State  departments  and 
educational  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  copies  forwarded  localities,  866 
have  been  mailed  to  all  types  of  organisations  in  practically  every  state  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  portions  of  Canada;  the  majority  of  whom  desire  these 
building  regulations  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  new  building  codes. 
We  are  one  of  the  few  states  who  have  compiled  building  regulations  on 
a  statewide  basis. 

We  were  successful  in  having  an  amendment  passed  at  the  1947  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  whereby  the  code  would  not  have  to  be  published 
in  the  newspaper,  providing  it  is  adopted  in  its  entirety. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  there  are  approximately  1200  veterans 
of  World  War  II  who  are  now  learning  the  carpentry  and  masonry  trades 
in  the  construction  industry,  as  a  direct  result  of  our  Authority  developing 
apprenticeship  standards  in  these  two  trades  on  a  statewide  basis. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1946'47,  a  large  part  of  our  activities  were  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  Public  Act  No.  9,  and  more  particularly, 
Public  Act  No.  3,  which  are  outlined  below. 

"An  Act  Concerning  the  Purchase  of  Federal  Property  and  the  Accept' 
ance  of  Federal  Aid  for  Housing  for  Veterans,'"  was  enacted  by  the  May  1946 
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Special  General  Assembly.  Under  this  act,  the  State  Housing  Authority 
was,  "upon  order  of  the  Governor,'''  authorized  to  "purchase  from  the  Federal 
government  for  resale  to  municipalities,  any  structures  or  materials  available 
for  use  for  housing  veterans."  A  revolving  fund  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  the  disposal  of  Federal  surplus  property 
at  the  time,  a  state  was  entitled  to  a  higher  priority  than  was  a  municipality. 
Thus  this  act  placed  Connecticut  municipalities  in  a  preferential  position  in 
so  far  as  surplus  property  was  concerned,  since  it  permitted  the  State  to  act 
as  their  purchasing  agent  in  this  connection.  This  preferential  position  of 
states  did  not  continue  long,  however,  as  subsequent  changes  in  the  War 
Assets  Administration's  regulations  altered  the  situation  to  bring  state  prior' 
ities  down  to  the  level  of  municipalities. 

Upon  passage  of  Public  Act  No.  9,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each 
municipality  of  the  State  apprising  them  of  the  statute,  and  offering  to  act 
in  their  behalf  if  such  assistance  was  required.  Representatives  of  the  City 
of  Winsted  and  the  Town  of  Stamford  called  at  our  office  to  request  the 
State  Housing  Authority  to  locate  and  purchase  surplus  housing  for  resale 
to  their  respective  municipalities. 

At  about  the  same  time,  contact  was  made  with  the  National  Housing 
Expediter,  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Assets  Administration,  the  Regional 
Directors  in  the  Boston  (Region  1)  and  New  York  (Region  2)  offices  of  the 
War  Assets  Administration,  the  Hartford  office  of  the  War  Assets  Ad' 
ministration,  the  Regional  Directors  of  Boston  (Region  1)  and  New  York 
(Region  2)  offices  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Through  the  Region  1  Office  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  Regional  Director  Sumner  K.  Wiley,  the 
Authority  was  able  to  locate  fifty  demountable  houses  which  had  been  declared 
surplus  at  Fort  Hill  Homes  in  Groton,   Connecticut. 

PURCHASE  AND  RESALE 

After  inspection  of  these  buildings  and  upon  the  order  of  Governor 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  formal  application  to 
purchase  the  houses  was  made  to  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
on  July  18,  1946.  On  August  1,  1946,  the  administrator  was  notified  that 
"as  a  result  of  the  public  drawing,  the  Connecticut  State  Housing  Authority 
is  the  successful  offerer  for  the  50  demountable  houses  at  Fort  Hill  Homes, 
Groton." 

The  purchase  price  was  $48,300.00 

The  structures  were  resold  at  cost  to  the  City  of  Winsted  and  the  Town 
of  Stamford  for  use  as  temporary  housing  for  veterans  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Act  No.  3.  The  municipalities  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
removal  of  the  houses  from  Groton  to  the  new  sites  as  well  as  their  re-erection 
and  rehabilitation. 
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Twentysix  dwelling  units  were  purchased  by  the  Town  of  Stamford 
for  which  the  State  was  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  $25,115.00  and  24 
dwelling  units  were  purchased  by  the  City  of  Winsted  for  which  the  State 
was  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  $23,184.00. 

In  an  effort  to  locate  additional  surplus  housing,  numerous  contacts  were 
made  with  War  Assets  Administration  offices  in  Hartford,  Boston,  New  York 
City,  Hingham,  Massachusetts;  Natuck,  Massachusetts;  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island  and  Washington,  D.C.;  with  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Davisville  and  New 
port,  Rhode  Island,  Boston  and  Washington.  Inspections  were  made  of 
structures  available  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  projects  where  they  were 
being  reerected  at  Needham  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

As  a  result,  arrangements  were  made  by  which  Connecticut  municipal' 
ities  could  procure  surplus  barracks  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts  and  quonset 
huts  at  Davisville,  Rhode  Island,  through  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  without  cost  for  the  structures  themselves,  although  the  municipality 
would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  panelising,  moving,  re-erecting  and  converting 
them  for  dwelling  purposes. 

Assistance  was  also  given  to  contractors  in  Stamford  and  Litchfield  and 
to  the  City  of  Waterbury  in  securing  priorities  and  locating  construction 
materials  and  equipment  for  veterans  housing.  The  Act  included  an  appro- 
priation of  $12,000.00  to  the  State  Housing  Authority  for  expense  in  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  Of  this  $12,000.00,  but  $78.73  has  been  expended  and 
the  balance  reverts  to  the  Post  War  Purposes  Fund.  No  additional  personnel 
was  engaged  under  the  Act,  since  it  was  deemed  wisest  to  carry  out  the 
program  with  existing  personnel  unless  some  change  in  the  War  Assets  Ad' 
ministration  policy,  making  greater  amount  of  desirable  construction  materials 
available,  would  justify  the  establishment  of  new  positions.  Since  the  situation 
regarding  the  policies  of  War  Assets  Administration  has  not  changed  mate 
rially,  and  the  procurement  of  construction  materials  is  not  now  the  problem 
that  it  was,  no  recommendation  was  made  to  either  continue  the  $500,000 
revolving  fund  or  to  extend  any  funds  for  continued  activity  by  the  State 
Housing  Authority  in  this  field. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Act  No.  3,  "An  Act  Providing  for 
Temporary  Housing  for  Veterans  of  the  Second  World  War,"  passed  at  the 
1946  Special  General  Assembly,  2041  dwellings  will  be  provided  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  their  families.  Of  these,  1193  were  completed  and 
occupied  as  of  June  30,  1947,  and  848  additional  units  were  expected  to  be 
completed  later  in  the  year. 

The  act  provides  that  the  "...  State,  through  the  State  Housing  Author' 
ity,  shall  pay  fifty  percent  of  the  expense  incurred  since  December  31,  1945, 
and  to  be  incurred  by  any  municipality  in  establishing  any  temporary  housing 
project  in  conformity  with  this  act,  exclusive  of  any  grants  or  gifts  by  the 
Federal  government  or  any  person." 

PAYMENTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

To  date,  $1,495,260.81  has  been  paid  by  the  State  to  municipalities  in 
connection  with  this  program  after  certification  of  local  expenditures  by  the 
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State  Housing  Authority;  payments  from  the  balance  of  allocated  State  funds 
will  be  made  as  future  local  expenditures  are  certified  to  by  the  State  Housing 
Authority. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  law,  action  to  procure  surplus  barracks  and 
quonset  huts  to  be  erected  and  converted  into  temporary  housing  for  veterans 
at  Federal  expense  was  taken  by  the  cities  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Water' 
bury,  Meriden,  Middletown,  New  Britain,  and  Norwalk  and  the  towns  of 
Saybrook,  (Deep  River),  West  Haven,  Farmington,  Westport  and  New 
Canaan.  Under  this  Federal  program  the  municipality  was  to  supply  the  site 
and  provide  for  utilities  and  other  improvements.  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
State  act,  the  State  undertook  to  pay  one-half  of  the  site  and  site  preparation 
costs.     The  number  of  dwelling  units  thus  provided  for  veterans  was  890. 

In  the  case  of  the  cities  of  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Waterbury,  Middle- 
town  and  the  Town  of  Saybrook  (Deep  River) ,  it  was  found,  after  the  Federal 
program  had  been  initiated,  that,  due  to  rising  construction  costs,  the  number 
of  dwelling  units  to  be  provided  would  have  to  be  reduced  a  combined  total 
of  215  dwelling  units.  Arrangements  were  immediately  made  by  which  the 
State  would  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  reinstating  these  units  into  the  program, 
with  the  municipality  providing  the  other  half  of  the  necessary  funds. 

EXPECTED  LEGISLATION 

Indications  quite  definitely  point  to  the  fact  that  Congress  will  pass 
legislation  appropriating  sufficient  funds  so  that  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  will  be  in  a  position  to  reimburse  the  municipalities  which  were 
required  to  place  funds  in  escrow  to  avoid  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  previously  allotted.  In  the  event  this  action  is  taken,  the  State 
will  receive  from  the  aforementiond  a  total  of  $217,351. 

In  addition  to  the  municipalities  mentioned  above,  the  following  localities 
took  advantage  of  Public  Act  No.  3 :  Danbury,  Darien,  Fairfield,  Greenwich, 
Manchester,  Stamford,  Willimantic,  Winsted. 

A  table  is  available  showing  the  number  of  dwelling  units  provided  for 
each  municipality  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  sums  allotted  and  encumbered 
by  us  for  the  purpose  of  paying  one-half  of  the  cost. 

Of  the  total  of  2041  temporary  dwelling  units  to  be  provided  with  State 
assistance  under  Public  Act  No.  3,  1151  are  being  provided  without  Federal 
assistance;  494  are  in  converted  barracks  or  quonset  huts  and  657  in  individual 
houses.  Since  the  latter  will  undoubtedly  have  a  substantial  value  when  the 
period  of  the  act  terminates  in  June,  1951,  the  State  Housing  Authority  has 
obtained  from  each  municipality  a  contract  providing  that  one-half  of  the 
resale  value  be  returned  to  the  State.  The  State  Authority  feels  that  there 
is  ample  basis  for  this  action  since  any  funds  derived  from  the  resale  of 
temporary  housing  at  the  termination  of  the  act  would  reduce  the  expense 
to  the  municipality  in  connection  with  the  program,  and  since  the  State  is 
obligated  to  pay  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  to  municipalities  partic 
ipating  in  the  program,  the  State  is  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of 
any  amount  by  which  the  municipality's  expense  is  reduced.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  one-half  million  dollars  may  be  returned  to  the  State  in  1951. 
On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  agreements,  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  will  be 
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less  for  these  types  of  structures  than  for  the  barracks  and  quonset  huts  which, 
under  the  Act,  will  have  to  be  demolished  or  removed  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  this  statute. 

In  its  administration  of  the  act,  the  State  Housing  Authority  has  care- 
fully checked  and  certified  to  each  municipal  expenditure  towards  which  the 
State  is  obliged  to  pay  one-half.  It  has  been  found  necessary  in  a  few  instances 
to  disallow  some  of  the  claims  because  they  did  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  It  has  also  been  necessary,  after  considerable  study,  to  limit  the 
size,  type  of  construction  and  cost  of  temporary  housing  to  be  erected  locally. 
In  November,  1946,  the  State  authority  was  advised  by  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  that  there  would  no  longer  be  surplus  barracks  and  quonset 
huts  available  for  conversion  to  temporary  housing.  This  made  necessary  the 
use  of  conventionally  constructed  and  prefabricated  houses.  In  order  that 
the  cost  of  this  type  of  housing  be  kept  at  the  minimum,  the  State  Authority 
determined  to  require  that  all  such  houses  be  erected  on  piers  and  not  on 
solid  foundations,  that  such  houses  be  without  central  heating  other  than  space 
heaters  and  that  they  cost  no  more  than  $6,000  each.  Houses  that  did  not 
conform  were  not  to  be  considered  temporary  houses  in  conformity  with 
Public  Act  No.  3.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Authority,  comprising  an  architect 
and  a  builder  was  established  to  work  with  the  administrator  in  studying 
plans  and  specifications  of  all  housing  to  be  constructed  by  municipalities.  This 
sub-committee  reviewed  the  program  of  each  community  before  making 
recommendations  to  the  authority  as  a  whole. 

HOMES  FOR  VETERANS 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  present  fully  the  problems  confronting 
our  department  during  the  housing  shortage  in  our  efforts  to  provide  rental 
dwelling  units  for  the  hundreds  of  veterans  and  non-veterans  and  their  families 
who  appealed  to  us  for  assistance.  We  sincerely  endeavored  to  assist  them 
but  due  to  the  extreme  shortage,  whereas  we  were  successful  in  locating 
satisfactory  living  accommodations  for  many,  the  results  were  disheartening. 
Even  though  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  local  housing  authorities  through- 
out the  State,  they  cooperated  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and,  as  a  result,  a 
good  many  families  were  housed.  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
Region  1,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  also  worked  with  us  wholeheartedly  and 
rendered  every  assistance.  This  was  also  true  of  the  State  office  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  available  in  our  office: 

Second  Annual  Report,  June,   1946. 

Recommended  State  Building  Code,  Published   1947. 

Apprenticeship    Standards    for    the    Carpentry    and    Masonry    Trades,    August,    1945. 

An  Act  Concerning  a  State  Housing  Authority,   Sec.    126g  to  Sec.    1 33g,   Sec.    lOOh 

to  10  lh,  Chapter  33c. 
An   Act  Concerning  a   State   Building   Code,    Sec.    102h  to   Sec.    HOh,   Chapter    33c. 
An    Act   Concerning   the    Redevelopment   and   Improvement   of   Areas   in   the    State, 

Sec.   lllh  to  Sec.   120h,  Chapter  33d. 
An  Act  Providing  for  the  Temporary  Housing  for  Veterans  of  the  Second  World  War, 

Public  Act  No.  3. 
An  Act  Concerning  the  Purchase  of  Federal  Property  and  the  Acceptance  of  Federal 

Aid  for  Housing  for  Veterans,  Public  Act  No.  9. 
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An   Act   Concerning   Regulation   of   Rents   in   Housing   Accommodations,    Public   Act 

No.  394. 
An  Act  Concerning  Rental  Housing  for  Veterans,  Public  Act  No.  407. 
An   Act   Providing   for   State   Assistance    for   Moderate    Rental   Housing,    Public   Act 

No.  405. 
Proposed  Emergency  Housing  Program,  April   11,   1946. 
Veterans  Housing  Survey,  October  2,   1946. 
Veterans  Housing  Survey,  October  28,   1946. 

FUTURE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  municipalities  have  not  completed  their 
temporary  housing  projects  under  Public  Act  No.  3,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  continue  checking  their  expenditures  in  the  field,  procure  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Comptroller,  and  have  checks  drawn  by  the  Treasurer 
in  payment  of  one-half  the  cost  of  establishing  such  projects. 

Under  Public  Act  No.  405,  "An  Act  Providing  for  State  Assistance  for 
Moderate  Rental  Housing  Projects,"  we  must  prepare  the  necessary  procedure, 
forms,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  local  housing  authorities  to  follow  in  order 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  State,  since  it  is  guaranteeing  the  notes  and 
bond,  as  well  as  the  interest  thereon  issued  by  such  bodies. 

We  must,  in  accordance  with  Sec.  102h  to  HOh  of  Chapter  33c  of  the 
General  Statutes  assist  municipalities,  when  so  requested,  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Connecticut  Recommended  State  Building  Code,  developed  by  our 
Authority,  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  and  also  amend  them  in  order 
to  keep  up  to  date  with  new  designs  and  materials. 

Continue  our  advice  to  all  localities  in  the  interpretation  of  existing  State 
statutes  concerning  housing  and  the  proper  procedures  to  follow  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  such  public  acts. 

Complete  additional  studies  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  similar  to 
that  completed  for  metropolitan  Hartford,  so  the  reports  can  be  used  for 
their  guidance  in  city  housing  programs  as  well  as  zoning  and  city  planning. 

Continue  our  studies  involving  an  analysis  of  urban  redevelopment 
legislation  in  effect  in  other  states  and  a  comparison  of  the  Redevelopment 
Companies  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  redevelopment  laws  in 
Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  redevelopment  by  perfecting 
the  State  laws  or  removing  possible  hindrance  therein. 

Providing  time  and  personnel  permits,  initiate  a  study  of  the  present 
tenement  house  act  for  the  purpose  of  revising  any  portions  not  properly 
worded  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  safety  and  welfare. 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  expenditures  of  our  Authority 
for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1947. 

Appropriation:    $       39,937.54 

Expenditures: 

Personal  Services  $       29,767.46 

Contractural  Services  4,109.16 

Supplies  and  Materials 2,080.55 

Capital  Outlay  2,098.84 

Total  Expenditures  38,056.01 

Balance  Reverting  to  General  Fund $         1,881.53 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  expenditures  incurred  by  our 
Authority  under  Public  Act  No.  9,  for  the  period  from  May  31,  1946,  to 
June  30,  1947. 

Appropriation:    $       12,000.00 

Expenditures : 

Contractural    Services    $  78.72 

Total  Expenditures  78.72 

Balance  Reverting  to  Post'War  Purposes  Fund $       11,921.28 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  expenditures  incurred  by  our 
Authority  under  Public  Act  No.  3,  temporary  housing  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1946. 

Appropriation: 

General  Assembly  $5,000,000.00 

Transferred  for  Educational  Purposes 825,120.00 

Total  Appropriation  $4,174,880.00 

Expenditures: 

Personal  Services  $  816.80 

Total  Expenditures  816.80 

Balance  Transferred  to  1946-1947 $4,174,063.20 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  expenditures  incurred  by  our 
Authority  under  Public  Act  No.  3,  temporary  housing  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1947. 

Appropriation : 

General  Assembly  (carried  from  1945-46) $4,174,063.20 

Transferred  for  Educational  Purposes 174,880.00 

Total  Appropriation  $3,999,183.20 

Expenditures: 

Personal  Services  $         7,839.66 

Contractural  Services  727.53 

Supplies  and  Materials 247.49 

Capital  Outlay  1,053.00 

Payments  to  Towns 1,495,260.81 

Total  Expenditures  1,505,128.49 

Balance    $2,494,054.71 

Encumbered  Balance  carried  to  1947-48 2,082,783.42 

Balance  Reverting  to  Post-War  Purposes  Fund $    411,271.29 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  the  total  State  expenditures  from  all 
funds  were  approximately  $140,471,610.  Expenditures  for  the  office  of 
the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts  were  $176,123.63.  Therefore  the  cost  of 
auditing  the  State's  accounts  is  approximately  onceighth  of  one  percent. 


The  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts  are  appointed  by  and  accountable  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  Their  duties  in  the  main  are  defined 
in  Sections  80e  and  81e  of  the  1939  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  the  Auditors  made  233  audita 
of  State  budgeted  agencies.  A  separate  written  report  on  each  of  these  audits 
is  in  their  files  and  available  to  the  General  Assembly  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  80e.  Copies  of  all  of  these  reports  have  been  forwarded  as  com' 
pleted  to  the  Comptroller,  Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control 
and  in  each  case  to  the  administrative  head  of  the  agency  audited.  Each 
audit  report  covers  the  audited  agency's  financial  activity  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  with  particular  emphasis  on  receipts;  describes  the  extent  of  the 
auditors1  examination;  comments  on  any  features  which  seem  to  merit  partic 
ular  attention;  makes  recommendations  for  improvement  of  accounting  and 
financial  statements;  and  includes  exhibits  or  schedules  setting  forth  the 
financial  position  of  the  agency  and  of  any  special  funds  under  its  control. 

Expenditures  of  all  State  budgeted  agencies  for  the  same  period  were 
audited  on  a  pre'disbursement  basis;  i.e.,  all  expenditure  documents,  whether 
covering  pay  rolls  of  State  employees  or  invoices  for  commodities,  contractual 
services,  etc.,  were  examined  by  the  Auditors  prior  to  payment  by  the  Comp' 
trailer.  Beginning  July  1,  1947,  by  action  of  the  Comptroller,  approved  by 
the  Governor,  pre'disbursement  audit  was  discontinued,  and  the  Auditors 
will  therefore  in  the  future  audit  on  a  post'audit  basis  all  expenditures  other 
than  for  pay  rolls. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Auditors'  fifth  biennial  report  was 
presented,  in  accordance  with  Section  81e  of  the  statutes  noted  above,  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  regular  session.  This  report  contained  detailed 
financial  statements  setting  forth  the  financial  position  of  the  State  and,  as 
required  by  the  same  section  (81e),  contained  recommendations  deemed 
desirable  by  the  Auditors.  These  called  for  important  changes  in  the  State's 
system  of  accounting  and  financial  reporting. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  the  total  State  expenditures  from 
all  funds  were  approximately  $140,471,610  and  for  the  office  of  the  Auditors 
of  Public  Accounts,  $176,123.63.  The  cost  of  auditing  the  State's  accounts 
therefore  is  approximately  one  eighth  of  one  percent. 
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The  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  Frank  M.  Lynch  (r),  New  Haven, 
and  Joseph  B.  Downes  (d),  Norwich,  had  a  staff  of  approximately  55  persons 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  about  30  of  whom  were  engaged  in  pre' disburse' 
ment  audit  of  expenditures  and  25  on  post'audit  examination  of  receipts  and 
agency  accounts.  Their  main  office  is  in  five  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
State  Capitol  Building  (Room  100  to  108),  with  a  branch  office  in  the  State 
Office  Building  (Rooms  243  and  245)  and  resident  auditors  stationed  at 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  of  the  State  Labor  Department 
on  Broad  Street  in  Hartford,  and  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs. 
The  names  of  division  heads  and  their  room  and  telephone  numbers  may  be 
found  in  the  State  Capitol  telephone  directory. 
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In  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Driver  Clinic,  just  devised,  will 
screen  records  and  conduct  conferences  to  avoid  license  suspensions,  by 
gaining  greater  cooperation  of  drivers  with  a  record  of  minor  violations  or 
accidents. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  9,805  suspensions  of  motor  vehicle  operators' 
licenses. 


The  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  as  prepared  by  Commissioner  Elmer  S. 
Watson,  is  composed  of  three  sections.  The  first  deals  with  accomplishments 
and  recommendations;  the  second  with  departmental  organization  and  duties; 
the  third  is  composed  of  statistical  matter  concerning  the  Department's  opera- 
tions. 

Section  I 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  assumed  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  on  January  15, 
1947,  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  I  am  outlining  the  accomplishments 
and  changes  of  the  Department. 

Reorganization 

During  my  tenure  of  office  in  1945,  I  started  a  plan  to  reorganize  the 
Department.  At  that  time  the  Department  had  some  twenty  or  more  sections 
most  of  which  reported  directly  to  the  Commissioner.  The  reorganization 
was  undertaken  to  divide  the  Department  into  five  divisions  in  order  to  make 
the  operations  more  economical  and  effective.  This  plan  was  not  completed 
in  1945  and  so  I  undertook  its  completion  in  1947  as  nothing  had  been  done 
to  further  it  since  1945. 

The  Department  has  been  reorganized  into  five  divisions,  as  explained 
in  Section  II  of  this  report.  In  making  this  reorganization  effective,  several 
positions  were  eliminated  and  a  few  new  ones  created  at  a  substantial  saving. 

The  reorganization  is  working  out  very  well  but  there  are  still  some 
further  revisions  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  smoother  operations. 

dumber  Plates 

After  an  exhaustive  test  by  a  laboratory  in  Cleveland,  it  was  decided  in 
February  of  1947  to  make  the  new  plates  for  1948  of  aluminum  with  a 
reflectorized  face.  This  is  a  tougher,  stronger  plate  than  that  of  the  1937 
series  and  the  reflectorized  surface  increases  night  time  visibility  more  than 
75  percent.  These  plates  are  now  in  the  process  of  manufacture  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Reformatory  for  distribution  in  1948.  They  will  be 
permanent  plates  of  a  similar  design  to  that  used  since  1937. 
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Driver  Clinic 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  and  improve  the  outstanding  record  for  traffic 
safety  which  has  won  national  recognition  for  Connecticut  in  recent  years, 
a  system  of  grading  and  screening  the  approximately  ten  percent  of  the  State's 
licensed  drivers  who  have  traffic  accident  and  conviction  records  has  been 
established. 

For  the  sake  of  the  driver  as  well  as  the  general  safety  in  the  broad  pro- 
gram  of  accident  prevention,  conferences  are  being  arranged  to  discuss  the 
driving  habits,  accident,  violation  and  complaint  records  of  drivers  who  have 
accumulated  records.  I  am  confident  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  erring 
drivers  will  cooperate  and  become  conscious  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  project  involves  operation  of  a  "Driver  Clinic"  which  will  process 
about  5,000  erring  drivers  during  the  coming  year  based  on  a  sample  survey 
of  driving  histories  in  our  files. 

This  is  an  educational  effort  rather  than  a  disciplinary  one,  striving  to 
develop  practical  procedure  ensuring  public  safety  in  general  and  the  equitable 
disposition  of  individual  cases.  My  main  objective  is  to  avoid  license  suspen' 
sions  by  gaining  cooperation  of  the  drivers.  Those  who  continue  to  be  charged 
with  "debits"  following  the  screening  conferences  will  be  taken  off  the  road 
for  such  a  period  as  their  record  justifies. 

Administrative  details  of  the  Division  of  Operator  Control  of  the  Depart' 
nient  are  being  adjusted  to  handle  an  estimated  volume  of  5,000  conferences 
or  hearings  in  the  coming  year  as  a  result  of  the  institution  of  this  point 
system.  When  the  plan  is  in  full  operation,  I  believe  we  can  contact  at 
least  10,000  operators  annually.  This  will  in  no  way  affect  the  mandatory 
disciplinary  action  required   by  statute. 

D-xal  Controlled  Car  for  Training  Disabled 

During  the  month  of  February,  1947,  the  Department  obtained  a  dual 
controlled  car  fully  equipped  with  all  of  the  driving  aids  which  might  be 
needed  by  any  disabled  veteran  who,  with  this  assistance  and  some  training, 
could  be  expected  to  safely  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  great  majority  of  disabled  veterans  who  have  obtained  operators' 
licenses  recently  were  able  to  operate  vehicles  with  standard  equipment.  How 
ever,  there  were  some  that  could  not  so  operate  and  could  not  obtain  a  car 
equipped  with  suitable  driving  aids  so  they  could  obtain  the  necessary  practice 
and  the  skill  needed  to  demonstrate  to  the  examining  inspector  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a  driver's  license. 

Training  and  actual  on-theToad  operation  was  conducted  by  appointment 
with  each  individual  veteran  and  was  continued  at  the  convenience  of  the 
veteran  until  the  inspector  was  satisfied  that  the  trainee  was  entitled  to  an 
operator's  license.  One  examining  inspector,  well  qualified  for  this  special 
work,  conducted  all  of  the  training. 

The  training  in  this  vehicle  has  been  given  to  30  disabled  veterans  and 
eight  disabled  civilians. 

I  feel  this  is  a  definite  and  needed  service  to  the  people  of  our  State. 
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Driver  Education  in  the  Schools 

For  a  number  of  years  this  Department  has  cooperated  with  the  Depart' 
ment  of  Education  in  assisting  it  in  setting  up  courses  in  the  schools  for 
teaching  highway  safety  and  driver  education  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  on- 
the'road  training  in  the  proper  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle.  The  1947 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  preparation  of  such  courses  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  As  a  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  this 
work,  an  excellent  course  of  training  has  been  developed  which  will  be  estab' 
lished  in  many  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State  during  1947.  I  know 
this  will  be  a  great  step  forward  in  our  continued  effort  to  secure  safer 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Connecticut  highways. 

Training  Course  for  Fleet  Safety  Supervisors 

During  the  month  of  May,  1947,  the  First  Connecticut  Training  Course 
for  Motor  Fleet  Safety  Supervisors  was  held  in  Hartford.  This  was  directed 
by  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  sponsored  by  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Department.  Other  departments  interested  in  highway  safety  contributed 
largely  to  the  successful  operation  of  this  course.  Forty  fleet  supervisors 
completed  a  week's  training  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  most  practical 
and  productive  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  accident  pre' 
vention  and  conservation  program.  It  was  also  intended  to  teach  them  the 
fundamentals  of  selecting,  training  and  supervising  drivers  in  order  to  maintain 
fleet  operating  practices  at  a  high  level  of  safety  and  efficiency. 

Personnel 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  number  of  approved  positions 
and  the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  as  of  June  30,  1947. 

Persons 


Permanent 
Temporary 


1942  were  pre-war  peak  business  years. 

Year  Ending 

June   30th  Employees 
1937  534 

1941  446 

1942  451 
1947  423 

Receipts  and  Expenditures 

The  total  expenditures  and  net  receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and,  for  comparison  with  former  peak  business 
years,   1941  and  1942,  are  given  below: 

Net  Receipts  from 

Registrations  Net  Receipts  Total  Net 

Licenses  and  Fees  from  Fuel  Tax  Receipts 

$7,921,395  $11,414,768  $19,336,163 

8,096,743  11,097,679  19,194,422 

9,108,923  11,732,393  20,841,316 


Approved 
Positions 

Actually 
Employed 

401 

396 

22 

22 

423 

418 

lation  is  added. 

The  years 

1941  and 
Operators' 

Registrations 

Licenses 

448,622 
555,611 
581,735 
619,486 

516,136 
634,078 
645,496 
756,657 

Year  Ending 
June   30th 

Expenditures 

1941 
1942 
1947 

$    788,967 

922,016 

1,294,788 
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Legislation 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  I  review  the  legislation  passed  by  the  1947 
Legislature  which  affects  this  Department.  There  were  several  bills  passed 
which  have  to  do  with  the  Administration  Department  and  I  am  sure  their 
passage  will  result  in  a  more  economical  and  effective  operation  of  the  Depart' 
ment.     The  more  important  individual  bills  are: 

An  act  was  passed  which  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  power 
to  make  reciprocal  agreements  with  other  states  regarding  both  private  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles.  This  is  something  that  has  never  been  in  the  Connecticut 
Statutes  and  will  enable  me  to  make  agreements  with  other  states  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  public.  Some  agreements  have  already  been  made  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  reciprocal  agreements  with  all  of  the  other  47  states  before 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

An  act  allowing  this  Department  to  fingerprint  applicants  for  public  service 
licenses  was  passed.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  eliminate 
any  criminals  from  driving  taxis  or  buses.  There  have  been  some  unfortunate 
experiences  in  the  past  because  we  have  not  fingerprinted  applicants  for  this  type 
of  occupation. 

An  act  was  passed  which  will  cause  this  department  to  charge  $5  for  initial 
plates  for  the  1948  issue  and  for  all  new  issues  thereafter.  There  are  approximately 
7,500  of  these  plates  now  issued  and  this  will  bring  a  new  revenue  of  approximately 
$37,500  in  1948. 

An  act  increasing  the  gasoline  tax  one  cent  was  passed.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1946-1947  there  was  approximately  396  million  gallons  of  fuel  used  in  the 
State.  This  one  cent  increase  should  realize  approximately  $4,000,000  in  addi- 
tional taxes. 

Acts  were  passed  which  increased  the  maximum  weights  of  tractor-trailer 
combination  vehicles  from  40,000  pounds  to  50,000  pounds  and  the  length  of 
these  vehicles  from  40  feet  to  45  feet.  This  brings  Connecticut  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  our  surrounding  states  and  will  also  give  the  State  an  increase  in  revenue 
which  I  estimate  will  be  approximately  $50,000  per  year. 

Future  Plans 

The  method  of  issuing  operators1  licenses  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and 
I  believe  an  improvement  and  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  State  can  be  made 
in  this  operation.  At  the  present  time  I  am  making  a  study  of  this  operation 
in  all  the  other  states,  but  have  not  arrived  at  a  definite  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  print  the  operators1  licenses  within  the  Depart- 
ment as  we  do  the  registrations.  This  will  save  money  over  a  period  of  years. 
We  have  the  money  in  the  1947-1949  biennial  budget  for  the  purchase  of 
another  addressograph  printer  for  this  work.  The  details  of  accounting, 
perhaps  the  establishment  of  an  expiration  date  for  operators'  licenses  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  of  the  applicant's  birthday,  and  possibly  the  establish- 
ment of  a  two-year  operator's  license,  are  still  under  study. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  new  system  of  inspection  of  automobiles  will  be 
established  during  the  next  biennium,  which  will  replace  the  old  semi-annual 
inspection  system.  This  will  be  a  voluntary  inspection  system  developed  in 
connection  with  the  licensed  automobile  dealers  and  repairers  and  a  spot 
inspection  by  the  Department  inspectors.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  system 
will  be  more  convenient  for  the  public  and  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
as  the  previous  system.  Many  of  the  states  are  establishing  inspection  systems 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  urgently  needed  in  Connecticut. 
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I  anticipate  furthering  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  and  expect 
to  consolidate  some  of  the  work  and  eliminate  a  few  more  of  the  present 
positions.  This  will  allow  me  to  shift  some  of  the  present  employees  to  more 
important  work.  However,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  registrations,  opera' 
tors'  licenses,  court  cases,  suspensions,  reinstatements,  accidents  and  general 
business  of  the  Department  is  such  that  more  positions  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  perform  the  necessary  work  during  the  coming  biennium. 


Section  II 
DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES 

The  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Elmer  S.  Watson,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Charles  F.  Kelley,  is  the  policy  making 
official  of  the  Department.  The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  accord' 
ancc  with  Section  1549  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  the  Commissioner  appoints 
his  Deputy  to  serve  during  his  term  of  office.  The  Commissioner's  term  of 
office  expires  June  1,  1949. 

The  Division  chiefs  of  the  Department  act  as  the  Commissioner's  staff. 
The  division  chiefs  are  appointed  and  employed  under  the  Merit  System 
Act  and  are  listed  below: 

Division  of  Administration,  Acting  Chief,  Frederick  F.  Woodcock, 
Division  of  Dealers  and  Repairers,  Chief,  Edwin  B.  Pratt, 
Division  of  Engineering,  Chief,  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Jr., 
Division  of  Operator  Control,  Acting  Chief,  Francis  W.  Hogan, 
Division  of  Registry,  Chief,  John  T.  Sayers. 

The  Commissioner,  his  Deputy,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  hold 
regular  weekly  meetings  to  discuss  the  affairs  and  problems  of  the  Department 
in  order  to  coordinate  its  activities  and  devise  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
methods  of  serving  the  public  and  performing  the  duties  required  under  the 
Statutes. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner  are  contained  in  Chapters 
82,  83,  and  84,  Sections  1548  to  1683  of  the  General  Statutes,  Revision  of 
1930,  as  amended.  All  of  the  Statutes  that  apply  are  published  periodically 
by  the  Department  and  given  wide  distribution  to  interested  persons. 

The  General  Assembly  passed  the  first  law  requiring  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  in  1903.  Drivers  were  first  licensed  in  1907.  In  1917  the  General 
Assembly  created  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  At  the  time  there 
were  some  86,000  motor  vehicles  registered  and  98,000  operators  licensed. 
In  the  past  year  there  were  approximately  620,000  motor  vehicles  registered 
and  765,000  operators  licensed.  These  figures  indicate  that  there  is  a  constant 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  Department;  this  increase  covers  all  phases  of 
the  work  involved  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Department  and  also 
shows  that  this  Department  is  very  important  to  the  State  as  a  revenue 
producing  agency. 
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As  the  Department  grew  and  new  details  of  administration  were  added, 
various  small  groups  were  consolidated  into  larger  ones  until  there  were  about 
twenty  somewhat  interrelated  sections.  After  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study,  it  was  found  these  sections  could  be  combined  into  five  divisions. 

This  reorganization  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  six  months 
and,  together  with  various  changes  of  procedure  within  the  five  divisions, 
it  is  found  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  has  been  increased  to  a 
great  extent. 

The  five  divisions  of  the  Department  and  their  functions  are  briefly 
described  as  follows: 

Division  of  Administration 

The  main  function  of  this  division  is  the  control  of  expenditures  as 
provided  in  the  budget.  This  involves  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  the 
operating  expenses,  preparation  of  the  payroll,  purchasing  and  handling  sup' 
plies  and  the  operation  of  the  supply  stock  room.  All  of  the  personnel  work 
of  the  Department  is  handled  by  this  division.  A  statistical  section  of  the 
division  originates  statistical  studies  of  accidents  from  data  submitted  by  the 
Division  of  Operator  Control  and  a  complete  analysis  of  these  statistics  for 
safety  promotion  work.  Another  section  of  the  division  collects  the  gasoline 
tax  and  audits  the  accounts  of  the  distributors  of  taxable  fuel. 

Division  of  Dealers  and  Repairers 

The  function  of  this  division  is  the  administration  of  the  dealers  and 
repairers  law  which  requires  the  licensing  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  and  repairing  new  and  used  motor  vehicles.  Included  also  is  the 
licensing  and  inspection  of  gasoline  stations  and  junk  yards.  This  work 
involves  the  inspection  and  approval  of  sites  for  new  business  locations,  the 
inspection  of  places  and  their  methods  of  doing  business  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  business  is  being  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Statutes,  and  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  illegal  operation. 

Division  of  Engineering  and  Inspection 

The  inspectors  in  this  division  conduct  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
operators'  licenses  and  licenses  for  the  operation  of  public  service  vehicles  and 
make  investigations  for  other  divisions  of  the  Dpartment,  most  of  which  are 
requested  by  the  Division  of  Operator  Control.  They  also  make  inspections 
of  school  buses,  public  service  buses,  livery  cars  and  taxicabs  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws  when  operating  on  the  highway.  This 
division  also  conducts  the  inspection  of  out-of 'State  registered  vehicles  that 
must  be  inspected  before  they  can  be  registered  in  Connecticut. 

The  engineering  section  of  the  division  originates  specifications  regarding 
legal  equipment  of  motor  vehicles  and  gives  official  approval  for  those  devices 
for  which  such  approval  is  required.  General  information  is  furnished  to 
all  persons  and  agencies  pertaining  to  motor  vehicle  equipment  and  operation. 
Specific  technical  information  is  given  on  subjects  such  as:  brakes,  horns, 
mirrors,  windshield  wipers,  windshield  defrosters,  spotlights,  tail  lights,  run' 
ning  lights,  weight  markings,  height,  length  and  width  restrictions,  regulations 
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for  use  in  repair  stations,  weight  restrictions  on  commercial  vehicles,  questions 
regarding  the  operation,  safety  and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  and  high' 
way  and  street  lighting. 

Division  of  Operator  Control 

The  division  comprises  the  hearings,  suspension,  financial  responsibility, 
complaint  and  accident  section  and  three  sub-sections :  copy  record  section, 
court  auditing  section  and  the  driver  clinic  for  conferences  to  avoid  suspensions. 

C  Operators  are  suspended  on  certain  convictions  and  after  hearings  on 
complaints.  The  filing  of  financial  responsibility  is  required  before  the  license 
and  right  to  operate  is  reinstated  after  a  driver  is  convicted  of  certain  violations 
as  specified  by  law. 

Hearings  are  held  to  consider  the  reinstatement  of  a  suspended  license, 
closing  a  financial  responsibility  case  and  also  to  consider  suspension.  Com' 
plaints  are  received  from  the  State  police,  motor  vehicle  inspectors,  and  the 
general  public.  They  are  handled  by  warnings  on  minor  complaints,  confer' 
ences  and  hearings. 

The  accident  reporting  section  receives  and  screens  all  reportable  accidents 
($25.00  or  over  on  property  damage,  or  personal  injury). 

The  copy  record  section  makes  up  certified  copies  of  records  for  insurance 
companies  and  others. 

The  court  auditing  section  audits  all  court  clerks'  records. 

The  driver  clinic,  which  has  just  been  devised,  screens  records  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  and  conducts  conferences  to  avoid  suspensions  by  gaining 
the  cooperation  of  operators  with  a  record  of  minor  violations  or  accidents. 

Division  of  Registry 

This  division  administers  all  matters  relating  to  the  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  and  the  issuance  of  operators'1  licenses  other  than  the  examination  of 
new  operators,  including  the  collection  of  fees,  maintenance  of  files,  and 
answering  correspondence  relating  to  these  matters.  This  business  is  conducted 
at  the  main  office  in  Hartford  and  in  ten  branch  offices  located  statewide, 
also  during  rush  periods  at  additional  sub-branch  offices. 

The  division  also  operates  the  teletype  section  on  a  twenty- four  hour 
daily  service  to  give  information  regarding  registration,  licenses  and  other 
departmental  matters  to  the  local  and  State  police. 

Section  III 

STATISTICS 

Table  "A" — Receipts  of  Motor  Vehicle  Department 

Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 

Fines  (All  Classes) $       163,957.12 

Experimental  Tests  198.00 

Registrations   (All   Classes) 6,230,432.55 

Supplementary  Plates  2,003.55 

Temporary  Registrations   (All  Classes) 24,718.00 

Dealers'   (New  Car)   Licenses 15,760.00 

Dealers'  (Used  Car)  Licenses 18,075.00 

Repairers'  Licenses  16,790.00 

Motorcycle  Dealers'  Licenses 40.00 
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Junk  Yard  Dealers'  Licenses 80.00 

Motorcycle  Manufacturers'  Licenses 100.00 

Dealers'  and  Repairers'  Inspection  Fees 20,525.00 

Auto  Club  Licenses 100.00 

Operator  Licenses  (All  Classes) 2,171,484.00 

Examinations  104,278.00 

Junk  Yard  Inspection  Fees 825.00 

Transfers  (All  Classes) 175,543.28 

Markers   (All  Classes) 46,919.50 

Duplicates   (All  Classes) 11,087.00 

Certification   Fees  112.00 

Certified  Copies  Operative  Records 983.00 

Accident  Report  Copies 11,644.00 

Certified  Copies  of  Accident  Reports 1,203.00 

Gasoline  (Inspection  and  License  Fees) 48,985.50 

Gasoline  (Special  Motor  Fuel  Tax) 56,393.08 

Copies  of  Hearings  Testimony 4.20 

Service  of  Process  Fees 1,060.00 

Testing  Equipment  225.00 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  198.37 

Photostat  Copies  356.00 

Other  Miscellaneous  19.53 

Refunds    (Overpayment)    4,281.43 

Total  Gross  Receipts $   9,128,381.11 

Total  Refunds  19,458.31 

Total   Net   Receipts $  9,108,922.80 

Total  Net  Receipts  of  Motor  Vehicle  Department $20,841,315.70 


Table  "B" — Budget  Allotment  and  Total  Expenditures 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 


Personal  Services 
Contractural   Services 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Equipment 

(Other  than  Office) 

Totals 


Budget  Allotment 
$    934,356.00 
68,543.17 
280,000.00 

28,447.06 
$1,311,346.23 


Expenditures 
$    932,920.06 
66,316.35 
267,267.03 

28,284.55 
$1,294,787.99 


Balance 
$   1,435.94 
2,226.82 
12,732.97 

162.51 
$16,558.24 


Month 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Table  "G" — Gasoline  Tax  Assessments 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 

Gallons 

36,017,956 

36,426,283 

31,799,683 

33,821,324 

32,485,602 

31,152,041 

28,804,059 

26,608,346 

30,800,621 

32,282,367 

36,083,024 
_39,323,287_ 
395,604,593 


Tax 


1,080 

1,092 
953 

1,014 
974 
934 
864 
798. 
924. 
968. 

1,082. 

1,179, 


,544.09 
801.71 
990.91 
639.86 
559.06 
568.47 
123.68 
250.98 
018.68 
471.15 
492.89 
698.66 


$11,868,160.14 


Interest  assessment  of  $22.35"  included  in  tax  figure,  which  accounts  for 
difference  when  gallons  are  multiplied  by  3  cents  (tax  rate). 
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Month 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Special  Motor  Fuels  Tax  Assessments 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 


Gallons 


Error  $238.35) 
Net  Tax  Receipts 


Tax 


224,806 

$ 

6,744.18 

113,3481/' 

3,401.30 

125,368 

3,761.04 

126,055.6 

3,781.67 

122,882.8 

3,686.47 

115,861 

3,475.83 

152,178 

4,565.34 

167,927 

5,038.00 

162,371.8 

4,871.15 

215,382.8 

6,461.48 

182,071.43 

5,462.14 

171,482.5 

5,144.48 

1,879,735.43 

$ 

56,393.08 

seal  Year 

$11,924,553.22 

21.97  and  Tax  Paid  in 

192,160.32 

$11,732,392.90 

(int.   84  cents  inc.) 


(int.   19  cents  inc.) 


Table  "D" — Comparison  of  Receipts  and  Operating  Costs 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 


Total  Net  Receipts 
$20,841,315.70 


Operating  Cost  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Department     $1,294,788.99 
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Table  "E" — Motor  Vehicle  Accidents 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 


Amount  of 

Persons 

Persons 

Month 

^Accidents 

Property  Damage 

Injured 

Killed 

July 

1,811 

$     316,106 

1,042 

10 

August 

1,900 

343,421 

1,147 

25 

September 

1,810 

323,828 

939 

21 

October 

1,919 

348,387 

976 

22 

November 

1,985 

308,356 

938 

27 

December 

2,554 

454,274 

1,129 

26 

January 

2,493 

404,569 

928 

19 

February 

2,542 

403,661 

829 

17 

March 

2,081 

352,740 

905 

24 

April 

2,021 

306,302 

879 

14 

May 

2,221 

380,481 

1,012 

22 

June 

2,304 

399,135 

1,112 

19 

Totals 

25,641 

$4,341,260 

11,836 

246 

*  Resulting  in  personal  injury  or  property  damage  in  excess  of  $25.00  or  both. 

Table  "F" — Hearings  and  Complaints 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 


Informal 

Re- 

Placed  on 

Month 

Hearings 

Letters 

Conferences 

Exams 

Probation 

Complaints 

July 

533 

602 

468 

4 

1 

7,027 

August 

474 

642 

417 

6 

3 

5,552 

September 

388 

584 

429 

2 

0 

6,272 

October 

423 

645 

449 

7 

0 

5,614 

November 

463 

475 

404 

2 

3 

4,297 

December 

365 

468 

356 

3 

5 

4,113 

January 

445 

621 

452 

8 

2 

4,048 

February 

260 

520 

331 

3 

2 

3,476 

March 

477 

616 

528 

10 

6 

4,782 

April 

475 

870 

587 

9 

5 

3,659 

May 

606 

537 

575 

4 

0 

5,407 

June 

517 

833 

533 

7 

10 

6,526 

Totals 


5,426 


7,413 


5,529 


65 


37 


60,773 


Table  "G" — Suspension  of  Operators'  Licenses 

Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 

Reckless  Driving  922 

Operating  Under  Influence  of  Liquor  1,244 

Fatal  Accident  228 

Evading  Responsibility  278 

Improper  Person  32 

Without  Permission  173 

Unregistered  Car  366 

Improper  Use  of  Markers  105 

Operating  Without  a  License  1,492 

Failure  to  Appear  in  Court  43 

Overloading  13 

Physical  Infirmity  5 

Allowing  a  Minor  to  Operate  39 
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Loaning  License  11 

Failure  to  Report  Accident  674 

Tampering  with  Motor  Vehicle  52 

Misstatement  1 3 

Operating  Without  Public  Service  License  2 

Loaning  Markers  9 

Theft  of  Motor  Vehicle  81 

Complaint  —  Operating  After  Drinking  7 

Operating  While  Suspended  89 

Failure  to  File  Financial  Responsibility  2,204 

Miscellaneous  812 

Borrowing  License  3 

Failure  to  Appear  for  Hearing  73 

Accumulated  Record  331 

Registration  Suspended  279 

Speeding  208 

Speeding  and  Previous  Reckless  Driving  17 


Total  9,805 

Table  "H" — Proof  of  Financial  Responsibility  Required 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 

Fatal  Accident  25 

No  Public  Service  License  1 

Failure  to  Give  Name,  Show  or  Surrender  License  1 

Reckless  Driving  713 

Speeding  2,048 

Evading  Responsibility  273 

Operating  Under  the  Influence  1,148 

Passing  Standing  Trolley  22 

Passing  School  Bus  116 

Leaving  Motor  Vehicle  in  Dangerous  Condition   ,  18 

Using  Motor  Vehicle  Without  Owner's  Permission  179 

False  Swearing  2 

Improper  Use  of  Marker,  Registration  or  License  115 

Defective  Brakes  195 

Theft  of  Motor  Vehicles  51 

Rules  of  Road,  Second  Conviction  385 

Total  5,292 
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During  the  past  year,  the  State  Police  handled  16,247  complaints;  1,000  more 
than  the  year  previous.  There  were  11,015  arrests  of  which  7,496  were  for 
motor  vehicle  violations.  A  total  of  3,928  accidents  were  investigated,  of 
which  3,033  resulted  in  warning  or  arrest. 

Under  "general  services"  classification,  the  State  Police  answered  17,423  calls 
in  the  previous  year  and  in  1946-1947  the  number  increased  to  21,541. 
This  included  such  things  as  searches  for  missing  persons,  ambulance  calls, 
escorts,  and  assistance  to  motorists. 


The  State  Police  Department  had  as  its  Administrator  during  this  fiscal 
year,  Commissioner  Edward  J.  Hickey,  who  was  originally  appointed  July 
1,  1939,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2291  of  the  General  Statutes.  On 
January  25,  1947,  he  was  reappointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning 
July  1,  1947. 

Section  2292  of  the  General  Statutes,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  have  general  jurisdiction  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Police 
Department  and  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  governing  of 
the  Department.  The  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  complied  with  and 
the  Department  was  operated  under  the  rules  and  regulations  as  prescribed 
by  Commissioner  Hickey.  The  Commissioner  was  assisted  in  the  administra' 
tion  of  the  Department  by  a  headquarters  staff  consisting  of  Maj.  John  C. 
Kelly,  as  Executive  Officer;  Capt.  Leo  F.  Carroll,  in  charge  of  the  special 
service  division;  Capt.  Ross  V.  Urquhart,  in  charge  of  the  licensing  and 
inspection  division;  and  Capt.  Ralph  J.  Buckley,  head  of  the  traffic  division. 

In  accordance  with  Section  2295  of  the  General  Statutes,  eleven  barracks 
have  been  maintained  in  two  divisions.  The  eastern  division,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Leo  J.  Mulcahy  consisted  of: 

Station  "C",   Stafford  Springs,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Harris  Hulburt 

Station  "D",   Danielson,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Albert  Rivers 

Station  "E",  Groton,  commanded  by  Lieut.  William  Mackenzie 

Station  "F",  Westbrook,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Carroll  Shaw 

Station  "K",  Colchester,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Paul  Lavin 

The  western  division,  commanded  by  Capt.    William  L.    Schatsman,   con' 
sisted  of: 

Station  "A",  Ridgefield,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Harry  Tucker 

Station  "B",   Canaan,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Elton  Nolan 

Station  "G",  Westport,  commanded  by  Lieut.  George  Remer 

Station  "H",  Hartford,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Irving  T.  Schubert 

Station  "I",  Bethany,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Victor  Clarke 

Station  "L",  Litchfield,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Philip  Schwartz 
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The  authorised  strength  of  the  Department  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
290  policemen  and  12  policewomen,  as  provided  by  Section  2293  of  the 
General  Statutes,  as  amended.  During  the  year,  three  classes  of  recruits, 
totalling  53  men  and  three  women,  entered  into  training  at  the  Bethany 
Academy,  thereby  bringing  the  Department  up  to  full  strength.  The  1947 
General  Assembly  further  amended  Section  2293  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  additional  policemen. 

As  indicated  in  an  inventory  filed  as  of  June  30,  1947,  the  State  Police 
Department  maintained  eleven  barracks  buildings,  a  headquarters  office  build- 
ing at  Hartford  and  four  automotive  repair  shops  located  at  Hartford, 
Westport,  Bethany  and  Colchester  to  service  and  maintain  the  350  patrol 
cars,  25  trucks,  three  ambulances  and  two  jeeps  owned  by  the  Department 
The  Department  also  maintained  in  each  barracks  area,  a  radio  transmitter 
house  and  tower.  Also  listed  were  71  motorcycles  from  six  to  nine  years 
old,  which  were  in  the  process  of  being  sold.  They  were  to  be  replaced  by 
20  new  motorcycles  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The  total 
inventory  as  of  June  30,  1947,  was  as  follows: 

Land  $       96,801.00 

Buildings  923,945.00 

Furnishings  and  Plant  Equipment  298,652.73 

Automobiles  and  Motorcycles  394,650.00 

Maintenance  Stores  95,163.51 


$1,809,212.24 


As  provided  by  Section  2295  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  State  Police 
Department  was  engaged  in  the  prevention  or  detection  of  any  violation  of 
the  criminal  law  or  any  law  relating  to  motor  vehicles.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment has  state-wide  jurisdiction,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  to  instigate  or 
assume  any  investigation  in  a  city  or  town  having  an  organized  police  depart- 
ment. When  requested  by  a  local  authority,  assistance  has  been  given  to  local 
departments.  The  Department  has  also  rendered  service  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  by  its  efforts  to  control  the  flow  of  traffic  and  by  its  response  to  calls 
for  assistance  in  disasters  and  emergencies. 

During  the  past  year,  the  department  handled  16,247  complaints,  an 
increase  of  1,000  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  11,015  arrests  made, 
of  which  7,496  were  for  motor  vehicle  violations.  During  the  previous  year, 
8,779  arrests  were  made,  of  which  5,828  were  for  motor  vehicle  violations. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  State  police  officers  issued  a  total  of  53,804  motor 
vehicle  warnings,  an  increase  of  18,000  over  the  previous  year.  General 
services,  including  such  items  as  escorts,  ambulance  calls,  assistance  to  motor- 
ists and  searches  for  missing  persons,  increased  from  17,423  to  21,541.  A 
total  of  3,928  accidents  was  investigated  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  which 
3,033  resulted  in  an  arrest  or  warning,  equivalent  to  77  percent.  Of  the 
3,454  accidents  investigated  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  61  percent  resulted 
in  an  arrest  or  warning. 

The  special  service  division,  headed  by  Capt.  Leo  F.  Carroll,  continued 
to  operate  as  a  detective  division,  investigating  major  crimes,  vice  conditions, 
and  liquor  and  gambling  violations.    Numerous  investigations  were  also  made 
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for  Federal  agencies  and  other  State  departments.  All  criminal  cases  for 
the  Superior  and  Common  Pleas  courts  were  prepared  by  this  unit,  and 
assistance  was  rendered  to  the  State's  Attorneys,  offices  and  to  the  prosecutors 
of  the  Common  Pleas  courts.  Members  of  the  division,  cooperating  with 
local  authorities,  were  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of  several  criminals 
and  the  solving  of  many  cases.  The  12  State  policewomen  were  assigned 
to  this  division  and  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  criminal  complaints 
wherein  female  persons  or  children  were  involved. 

The  State  bureau  of  identification,  established  as  a  division  of  the  State 
Police  Department  under  the  provisions  of  Section  399f  of  the  1941  Supple' 
ment  to  the  General  Statutes,  was  supervised  by  Lieut.  Frank  V.  Chameroy. 
Created  to  serve  as  a  central  clearing  and  service  agency  for  all  law  enforce- 
ment groups,  the  bureau  made  available  to  them,  the  results  of  its  search  of 
fingerprints.  A  scientific  crime  detection  laboratory,  for  the  examination  of 
physical  evidence  found  at  the  scene  of  criminal  offenses,  was  maintained  in 
the  headquarters  building,  and  its  services  offered  to  all  prosecuting  officials 
and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Although  no  major  disasters  occurred  during 
the  year,  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  the  identification  of 
the  dead,  the  bureau  did  assist  several  local  departments  in  making  identifica- 
tions  of  dead  bodies.  During  the  year,  10,690  criminal  fingerprints  were 
received  from  all  sources,  bringing  the  total  on  file  to  61,596.  There  were 
4,450  civilian  fingerprints  received  and  the  rogues'  gallery  of  known  criminals' 
pictures  increased  to  24,168.  During  the  year,  3,556  identifications  by  finger' 
print  comparison  were  made  in  the  bureau. 

The  communications  division,  under  Lieut.  Walter  Boas,  continued  its 
work  as  the  nerve  center  of  all  police  communications  in  the  State.  As  the 
central  switching  agency  for  the  teletype  network,  it  served  30  Connecticut 
municipal  departments  and  11  State  police  stations.  Direct  connections  were 
maintained  to  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  as  well  as  to  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  division  also  acted  as  a  clearing  house 
for  police  information  relative  to  stolen  property  and  missing  and  wanted 
persons.  Records  were  maintained  on  all  alarms  and  information  correlated 
for  all  the  agencies  on  the  teletype  network.  The  radio  maintenance  unit, 
under  Supervisor  Frank  Bramley,  was  responsible  for  the  continuous  opera' 
tion  of  the  11 'Station  F.M.  network,  as  well  as  the  mobile  three  way  equip' 
ment  in  all  patrol  cars,  ambulances  and  emergency  vehicles.  No  serious 
breakdowns  occurred,  and  this  unit  designed  and  constructed  many  electronic 
devices  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  police  radio  system. 

The  photographic  division,  under  Lieut.  Frank  Shaw,  continued  to  take 
photographs  in  all  major  cases  for  use  as  evidence.  This  unit  also  did  the 
photostatic  work  for  all  other  divisions  of  the  department.  Lieutenant  Shaw 
was  available  for  training  and  advising  State  policemen  assigned  as  photog' 
raphers  at  each  station. 

The  licensing  and  inspection  division  was  supervised  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  by  Capt.  Ross  V.  Urquhart.  As  provided  by  Sections  2310  to  2321 
of  the  General  Statutes,  motion  picture  theaters,  managers  and  projectionists 
were  licensed  and  inspected.     Advertising  licenses  and  permits  were  issued 
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under  Sections  2966  to  2978  of  th  General  Statutes,  as  amended,  providing 
more  than  half  of  the  total  fees  collected  by  this  unit.  Licenses  for  outdoor 
amusements  in  amusement  parks,  as  provided  by  Sections  2299  to  2302  of 
the  General  Statutes,  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent.  This  was 
also  true  of  motor  vehicle  exhibitions,  which  were  licensed  and  supervised 
under  Section  563h  of  the  Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 
Weapon  permits  issued  under  Sections  2664  to  2673  of  the  General  Statutes, 
as  amended,  increased  slightly  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  division  also 
issued  licenses  and  permits  for  State  electricians,  explosives  and  soot  remov 
ing  compounds.  Also  registered  were  junk  dealers  and  poultry  tattoo  marks. 
The  division  also  approved  79  makes  and  types  of  oil  burners  during  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1947. 

In  accordance  with  Sections  360f  to  369f  of  the  1941  Supplement  to 
the  General  Statutes,  the  Commissioner  of  State  Police,  as  State  Fire  Marshal, 
cooperated  with  local  fire  marshals  in  the  investigation  of  suspicious  fires  and 
the  abatement  of  fire  hazards.  As  required  by  Section  364f,  local  fire 
marshals  reported  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal  2,237  fires,  with  a  total  loss  of 
$5,120,830.65.  As  provided  by  Section  562h  of  the  1945  Supplement,  the 
Commissioner  detailed  Lieut.  Frank  Starkel  to  serve  as  Deputy  Fire  Marshal 
to  supervise  the  work  of  this  division. 

The  work  of  the  traffic  division,  under  Capt.  Ralph  J.  Buckley,  increased 
considerably  during  the  fiscal  year.  Additional  officers,  having  had  special 
training  at  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute,  were  assigned  to 
the  division  to  supervise  special  enforcement  units  in  the  field.  Records  and 
analyses  were  made  of  departmental  traffic  activity,  resulting  in  increased 
efficiency  in  selective  enforcement.  The  traffic  division  supervised  the  issuance 
of  permits  governing  the  use  of  parkways  by  restricted  vehicles.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  copies  of  1,680  accident  reports  were 
furnished  to  attorneys,  adjusters  and  other  interested  parties,  an  increase  of 
600  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  increased  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Department  contributed  greatly  toward  Connecticut's  winning  of  the 
National  Safety  Council's  Grand  Award. 

In  accordance  with  Section  2331  of  the  General  Statutes,  as  amended, 
the  Commissioner  of  State  Police  continued  as  State  Commissioner  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  The  division  of  weights  and  measures,  under  Lieut.  Carlton 
Klocker,  continued  the  testing  of  local  sealers'  equipment,  the  weighing  and 
measuring  devices  of  the  various  State  departments,  as  well  as  new  weighing 
and  measuring  devices  offered  for  sale  in  the  State.  The  civilian  inspectors, 
assigned  to  this  division,  tested  all  heavy  duty  scales,  as  well  as  petroleum 
bulk  and  truck  meters.  Spot  checks  were  made  of  many  commodities  suspected 
of  short  weight  or  measure.  The  1947  General  Assembly  transferred  all 
weights  and  measures  activities  from  the  Commissioner  of  State  Police  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  effective  July  1,  1947. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  department  were  handled  by  James  S.  Forbes, 
as  Business  Manager.  The  personnel,  purchasing,  budget  and  accounting 
functions  were  handled  by  the  business  office,  and  the  financial  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  follows: 
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Personal  Services 
Contractual  Services 
Supplies  and  Materials 

Total  Ordinary  Recurring  Expenditures 
Equipment 

Land  and  Improvements  to  Land 
New  Structures 
Repairs  and  Improvements 


Expenditures 

$1,170,380.76 

247,749.78 

340,934.25 


183,530.81 

1,129.84 

90.50 

18,808.18 


Total  Capital  Outlay 
Total  Expenditures 


RECEIPTS 


Advertising  Sign  License  Fees 
Explosive  Permit  Fees 
Weapon  Permit  Fees 
Moving  Picture  Annual  License  Fees 
Moving  Picture  Inspection  Fees 
Moving  Picture  Special  Approval  Fees 
Moving  Picture  Operators  License  Fees 
Moving  Picture  Operators  Renewal  Fees 
Moving  Picture  Theater  Managers  License  Fees 
Witness  Fees 
Miscellaneous  Fees 
Weighmasters  License 

Fees  Received  for  Approval  of  Chemicals-Soot 
Licenses  for  Electricians 
Motor  Vehicle  Race  Licenses 
One-half  Confiscated  Monies 
Advertising  Marker  Fees 
Less  Cost  of  Markers 


Total  Receipts 


11,287.00 
571.00 


$1,759,064.79 


203,559.33 
$1,962,624.12 


$26,364.42 
119.00 

2,006.25 

2,630.00 

1,210.00 

60.00 

162.00 

894.25 

2,255.00 
973.51 

5,255.75 
981.50 
150.00 

2,296.50 
870.00 

1,359.73 


716.00 
$49,758.91 


The  Department's  records  and  statistics  indicate  a  continued  increase 
in  criminal  activity  and  traffic  flow.  The  Department's  aim  is  to  keep 
Connecticut  free  of  any  major  crime  wave  by  cooperating  with  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  by  continuing  the  specialized  training  of  investigators  and 
by  using  the  latest  methods  of  scientific  crime  detection.  The  1947  General 
Assembly  provided  for  the  appointment  of  ten  resident  officers.  The  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  two  or  more  adjacent 
towns  lacking  organized  police  departments  for  the  services  of  a  resident 
officer.  The  assignment  of  such  officers  on  a  full-time  basis  will  give  the 
Department  closer  contact  with  those  towns  which  are  at  the  edge  of  the 
barracks  areas.  In  order  to  make  travel  by  the  motoring  public  safer,  speed 
studies  by  means  of  the  radar  speed  timer,  will  be  continued.  The  traffic 
division  will  continue  its  study  of  accidents  to  plan  increased  enforcement, 
and  increased  effort  will  be  made  to  impress  the  public  as  to  the  necessity 
of  safe  driving. 
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Contrary  to  general  impression,  Connecticut  companies  sell  only  about  33 
percent  of  the  insurance  purchased  by  Connecticut  people.  Companies 
writing  the  largest  volumes  of  business  in  the  life,  fire,  and  casualty  fields 
are  out-of-state  concerns.  There  are  61  Connecticut  companies  and  476 
out'of'State  companies  licensed  to  do  business  in  this  State. 


The  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  is  provided  for,  and  draws  its 
major  powers  from  Chapters  217-223,  inclusive,  of  the  General  Statutes,  as 
amended.  The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  four-year  term.  In  1947  Governor  James 
L.  McConaughy  reappointed  to  the  office  of  Commissioner,  W.  Ellery  Allyn 
of  Waterford.     Commissioner  Allyn 's  report  reads: 

The  fundamental  duty  of  the  Insurance  Department  is  to  protect  the 
citizen;  to  provide  assurance,  as  far  as  is  possible,  that  his  insurance  policy  is 
an  honest  contract  with  a  company  able  and  willing  at  all  times  to  pay  any 
just  claim;  and  to  see  that  all  laws  respecting  insurance  companies  are  faithfully 
executed.  These  duties  require  the  services  of  skilled  and  experienced  technical 
personnel. 

There  are  61  Connecticut  companies,  and  476  out-of-state  companies 
licensed  to  do  business  in  this  State.  Several  unlicensed  companies  are  solicit' 
ing  insurance  through  the  United  States  mails,  and  I  repeat  a  warning  I  have 
often  given,  that  Connecticut  citizens  should  not  buy  unprotected  insurance 
from  such  companies. 

Other  companies  constantly  are  seeking  admission  into  the  State,  and 
their  financial  condition  and  practices  must  be  carefully  studied.  Many  of 
these  applications  are  rejected  as  not  meeting  Connecticut's  high  standards. 
Contrary  to  general  impression,  Connecticut  companies  transact  only  about 
33  percent  of  Connecticut  business.  The  companies  writing  the  largest 
volumes  of  business  in  the  life,  fire,  and  casualty  fields  are  all  out-of-state 
concerns.  During  the  past  two  years  unfavorable  experience  of  fire  and 
casualty  business  has  necessitated  redoubled  vigilance  and  several  smaller 
companies  have  been  investigated  and  required  to  make  substantial  readjust- 
ments  as  a  condition  of  continuing  business  in  Connecticut. 

These  activities  are  of  direct  and  personal  concern  to  every  citizen. 

The  conditions  brought  about  by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Southeastern  Underwriters  case,  rendered  in  June  1944,  continue  to 
be  the  source  of  greatest  concern  to  supervisory  authorities.  The  McCarren 
Act  (Public  Law  15,  79th  Congress)  concerning  the  regulation  and  taxation 
of  insurance  created  a  so-called  moratorium  period  until  January  1,  1948, 
since  extended  to  July   1,   1948,  to  permit  time  in  which  the  states  could 
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develop  legislation.  This  act  provided  that  after  the  end  of  the  moratorium 
period,  the  Sherman  Act,  Clayton  Act,  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
are  to  be  applicable  to  the  business  of  insurance  "to  the  extent  that  such 
business  is  not  regulated  by  State  Law." 

This  created  a  critical  situation,  not  only  as  regards  the  Connecticut  public 
but  to  a  great  Connecticut  industry  operating  in  all  the  states  and  territories. 

It  was  obvious  that  49  jurisdictions  (including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
with  49  dissimilar  legal  codes  and  regulations  must  strive  to  achieve  some 
uniformity  of  interpretation  of  the  Federal  law  and  the  enactment  of  State  law. 

The  study  was  inaugurated  by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  in  cooperation  with  a  so-called  All-Industry  Committee 
representing  all  segments  of  the  insurance  business.  Numerous  hearings  and 
meetings  have  been  held  in  which  as  Connecticut  Commissioner,  I  have  taken 
an  active  part.  Fully  realising  that  my  primary  responsibility  is  that  of 
protecting  the  Connecticut  public  by  assurance  of  financial  solvency  and 
equitable  treatment  by  companies  licensed  to  do  business  in  Connecticut,  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  beyond  my  duty  to  promote  fair  legislation  and  practices 
in  the  other  states  in  which  a  great  Connecticut  industry  does  90  percent  or 
more  of  its  business.  The  Connecticut  Commissioner  by  virtue  of  such  office, 
assumes  an  important  role  in  national  insurance  deliberations  and  decisions 
and  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  this  Department  to  take  part  in  nation- 
wide proceedings.  Proposed  legislation  developed  at  these  meetings  has  been 
introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  by  me  as  empowered  by  Section  4099, 
General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1930.  Certain  modifications  were  made  to  con- 
form with  Connecticut  practice  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  enactment 
of  these  statutes  places  Connecticut  in  the  forefront  of  states  meeting  this 
national  problem.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
intelligent  and  capable  handling  of  the  many  intricate  technical  problems  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  Insurance,  both  in  the  1945  and  1947  sessions. 

For  two  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  and  am  now  Chairman  of  Zone  1,  comprising  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  may  be  noted  that  85  percent  of 
the  life  insurance  business  of  the  United  States  is  placed  with  companies  in 
this  Zone.  Since  1945  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Fire  and  Marine,  the  Accident  and  Health  and 
various  special  committees.  In  addition  I  have  recently  been  placed  on  the 
important  Examinations  Committee  and  am  Chairman  of  Sub-committee  on 
Qualifications  of  Examiners,  Preparation  of  Manual,  and  Examination  of 
Rating  Organizations. 

Deputy  Commissioner  George  Goodwin  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
authority  on  Accident  and  Health  insurance  in  the  National  Association,  and 
has  had  a  leading  part  in  developing  policy  in  this  rapidly  expanding  field. 
Mr.  Russell  Hooker  has  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  an  expert  on  actuarial 
problems  and  the  Non- forfeiture  and  Valuation  laws,  known  as  the  Guertin 
Bills.  Mr.  Hooker  was  the  second  member  of  the  Guertin  Committee  and 
had  a  leading  part  in  developing  the  Commissioner's  Standard  Ordinary  Life 
Table  and  the  aforementioned  laws.  These  are  now  being  adopted  by  prac- 
tically all  states  and  life  insurance  companies.     Mr.  Hooker  is  Chairman  of 
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the  nation-wide  committee  to  assist  all  states  in  the  interpretation  and  applica' 
tion  of  these  laws  and  is  also  ranking  member  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Forms,  the  technical  authority  of  the  National  Association. 

By  participation  in  the  varied  activities  of  these  important  committees 
I  have  been  able  to  represent  the  insurance  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  and  of  the  numerous  strong  insurance  companies  domiciled  in 
the  State.  Such  committee  activities  necessarily  entail  a  considerable  amount 
of  travel  but  have  been  helpful  in  promoting  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  several  states. 

EXECUTIVE  DIVISION 

The  Executive  Division  has  charge  of  the  business  administration,  plan' 
ning  and  coordination,  as  well  as  laws  and  legislation  affecting  its  fiftyeight 
employees  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  licensed  companies. 

It  is  composed  of  the  Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioner,  personal 
secretary,  executive  stenographer,  administrative  assistant,  clerk  grade  HI, 
stenographer  grade  II,  and  three  clerks  grade  II,  who  handle  the  following 
functions: 

All  billing  and  bookkeeping  in  connection  with  the  collection  of 
fees  and  premium  taxes  prescribed  by  law,  which  for  the  fiscal  period 
ending  June  30,  1947,  amounted  to  $2,457,741.94.  This  is  separate 
from  other  insurance  taxes  collected  by  the  Tax  Department  amounting 
to  $2,676,369.24. 

Have  charge  of  the  corporate  files,  and  issuance  of  licenses  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  companies. 

The  preparation  of  the  budget,  maintenance  of  cost  systems  relating 
to  the  divisions  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  cost  of  examination  of 
domestic  companies  is  another  function  of  this  Division. 

Rules  and  regulations  are  formulated  and  distributed. 

The  Assigned  Risk  Plan  concerning  automobile  coverage,  and  the 
Voluntary  Plan  under  Workmen's  Compensation  is  another  service 
rendered  Connecticut  residents. 

Out-of-state  companies  must  designate  the  Commissioner  as  attorney 
upon  whom  all  lawful  process  may  be  filed  in  connection  with  suits. 
Proper  records  of  such  action  are  kept  and  copies  transmitted  to  the 
companies.  State  aid  and  municipal  hospitals  have  a  first  lien  on  the 
proceeds  of  any  accident  or  liability  policy  other  than  workmen's  com' 
pensation,  and  these  liens  are  filed  by  the  hospitals,  recorded,  and 
transmitted  to  the  companies. 

Cooperates  with  the  State  Police  having  to  do  with  insurance 
coverage  in  connection  with  amusement  permits. 

At  present  as  Chairman  of  Zone  One,  the  Commissioner  through 
the  Executive  Division  handles  all  correspondence  in  connection  with 
appointments  by  states  in  that  zone  for  participation  in  periodic  examina- 
tions of  companies  throughout  the  country. 
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ACTUARIAL  AND  EXAMINING  DIVISION 

All  actuarial  and  company  examination  work  is  under  the  general  super' 
vision  of  the  Actuary  and  Director  of  Examinations.  The  actuarial  work 
includes  the  computation  of  the  policy  reserve  liability  of  each  domestic  life 
insurance  company  annually  as  required  by  statute.  This  function  is  per' 
formed  by  the  Valuation  Division  consisting  of  a  chief  of  valuations  and  ten 
clerks.  Each  policy  in  force  is  represented  by  a  card  in  our  files.  Hollerith 
machines  are  used  for  this  purpose  for  four  out  of  the  five  domestic  life 
companies.  Upwards  of  2,600,000  policies  were  handled  in  the  valuation  as 
of  December  31,  1946,  in  addition  to  a  substantial  volume  of  individual  and 
group  annuities.  The  number  of  policies  in  force  has  increased  by  more 
than  one-third  during  the  last  decade.  The  Commissioner  issues  his  certificate 
as  to  the  total  policy  reserve  as  computed  in  the  case  of  each  company  and 
such  certificate  is  accepted  by  all  states  in  which  the  companies  are  licensed. 
The  total  reserve  liability  of  our  domestic  life  companies  was  about 
$2,950,000,000  as  of  December  31,  1946.  This  Division  also  performs  the 
necessary  actuarial  computations  in  connection  with  the  Connecticut  Munic 
ipal  Employees'  Retirement  System  and  compiles  the  statistical  tables  and 
other  necessary  copy  for  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Report  of  condition 
of  companies. 

The  examining  force  consists  of  three  chief  examiners  (life,  fire  and 
casualty)  and  thirteen  senior  examiners  and  examiners.  According  to  law, 
all  domestic  insurance  companies  must  be  examined  at  least  every  five  years. 
Actually  all  such  companies  are  on  a  four'year  schedule.  Fraternal  benefit 
societies  must  be  examined  triennially.  The  insurance  department  of  each 
savings  and  insurance  bank  and  the  Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund  must 
be  examined  biennially  (at  present  they  are  on  an  annual  basis)  and 
Connecticut  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  annually. 

In  1946  this  Department  examined  the  following  organizations: 

The  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  (Convention) 

The  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company  (Convention) 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (Convention) 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (Convention) 

New  London  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Company 

The  Patrons  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 

The  Farmers'1  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Suffield 

Madison  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 

The  Connecticut  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Accident 

and  Health  Association 
Connecticut  Hospital  Service,  Incorporated 
American  Sick  Benefit  and  Life  Insurance  Association 
All  Insurance  Departments  of  Savings  and  Insurance  Banks 

and  Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund 

Those  examinations  marked  "Convention"  involved  participation  by 
examiners  of  various  other  states  under  the  Convention  examination  system 
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as  administered  by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
Under  this  system,  this  Department  participated  in  the  examinations  of  the 
following  non-resident  companies: 

Maryland  Casualty  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

The  rating  laws  require  examination  of  bureaus  or  advisory  organizations. 
This  is  a  new  duty  for  the  examining  force  and  will  undoubtedly  require 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  examiners.  Examination  of  the  Factory 
•Insurance  Association  is  in  process  requiring  the  services  of  one  Senior 
Examiner  and  two  Examiners  together  with  examiners  detailed  from  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Departments.  This  is  a  very  large  organization  with 
main  offices  in  Hartford,  and  divisional  offices  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
all  of  which  are  under  examination.  Travel  and  maintenance  expense  is 
borne  by  the  Association. 

Other  duties  of  the  Actuary  and  Director  of  Examinations  include  the 
following:  Approval  of  life,  accident  and  health  and  workmen's  compensa' 
tion  policy  forms;  supervision  of  audit  and  conduct  of  correspondence  relating 
to  the  annual  and  other  statements  received  from  the  537  licensed  companies; 
recommendations  as  to  renewal  or  non-renewal  of  company  licenses;  analysis 
of  company  applications  for  admission  and  recommendation  as  to  their  dis- 
position;  supervision  of  makeup  and  preparation  of  Commissioner's  Annual 
Report;  responsibility  for  makeup  of  blanks  furnished  to  companies  for 
annual  statement  purposes;  administration  of  legal  requirements  as  to  retal- 
iatory bonds  and  retaliatory  deposits  with  the  State  Treasurer.  The  Actuary 
renders  actuarial  service  to  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System.  He 
computes  the  value  of  life  uses  and  remainders  for  tax  purposes  at  the  request 
of  the  Tax  Commissioner;  co-operates  with  the  Supervisor  of  Licenses  and 
Claims  in  handling  policy  claims  involving  technical  actuarial  features; 
supervises  the  audit  of  tax  returns  submitted  by  non-resident  and  foreign 
companies  (resulting  in  additional  tax  collections  of  $20,439  during  the  last 
fiscal  year) ;  serves  on  technical  committees  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners.  The  Actuary  is  assisted  by  two  grade  III  stenog' 
raphers  and  one  grade  II  stenographer. 

LICENSE  AND  CLAIM  DIVISION 

The  sale  of  insurance  differs  from  the  sale  of  most  commodities  in  that 
it  involves  only  a  written  contract  called  a  policy,  the  provisions  of  which 
the  average  buyer  is  often  not  qualified  to  analyze  and  must  to  a  large  extent 
rely  upon  the  oral  statements  of  the  agent  or  broker.  To  protect  the  purchasers 
of  these  policies  Section  4128  requires  all  agents  and  brokers  to  be  licensed 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  As  a  further  safeguard  Section  4129  requires 
the  Commissioner  to  make  such  inquiry  and  examination  of  each  applicant 
for  a  license  as  he  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  and  only  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  applicant  is  in  all  respects  properly  qualified  and 
trustworthy  and  that  the  granting  of  the  license  is  not  against  the  public 
interest,  may  the  license  be  issued. 
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In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  these  statutes  the  Insurance  Department 
in  1946  gave  2226  written  examinations  to  1614  applicants  for  licenses.  Of 
these  228  failed  to  pass  with  a  mark  of  80  percent  and  their  applications  were 
rejected.  There  are  4  basic  written  examinations,  (1)  fire  (2)  casualty  (3) 
accident  and  health  (4)  life.  Each  examination  consists  of  50  questions  on 
the  line  of  insurance  being  applied  for  which  are  changed  at  irregular  intervals. 
Questions  are  taken  from  four  booklets  published  by  the  Department  which 
are  sold  for  25  cents  each.  Since  first  published  in  August,  1946,  5768  of 
these  have  been  sold. 

In  addition  to  the  written  examination  each  applicant  is  required  to  file 
with  the  Department  a  completed  qualification  questionnaire  in  which  16 
personal  questions  must  be  answered  under  oath.  These  questionnaires 
together  with  the  applications  are  scrutinized  very  carefully  by  at  least  three 
of  the  employees  in  the  Licensing  Division  of  the  Department.  An  incident 
last  September  indicates  the  value  of  this  precaution.  The  similarity  in  hand' 
writing  on  a  questionnaire  with  that  of  a  person  disqualified  by  the  Depart' 
ment  during  the  previous  year  aroused  the  suspicion  of  an  employee  and  upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  applicant  was  now  applying  for  a  license 
under  an  assumed  name  from  an  entirely  different  section  of  our  State. 

In  1946  the  Insurance  Department  licensed  8084  resident  agents  and  483 
non-resident  agents.  To  these  the  Department  issued  39,337  individual  licenses 
to  represent  various  insurance  companies  authorized  to  transact  business  in 
Connecticut.  There  were  also  547  licensed  brokers  of  which  508  were  non' 
residents. 

The  law  requires  all  public  adjusters  and  casualty  adjusters  be  licensed 
by  the  Commissioner.  Last  year  the  Department  issued  560  casualty  adjusters' 
licenses  and  10  public  adjusters'  licenses. 

At  the  end  of  1946  there  were  outstanding  nearly  three  million  individual 
life  insurance  policies  not  including  group  certificates  held  by  residents  of 
Connecticut.  While  no  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  other  policies,  almost 
seventy-five  million  dollars  in  premiums  were  collected  in  Connecticut  on 
various  lines  of  casualty  and  fire  policies  during  1946. 

Considering  the  volume  of  this  business,  based  as  it  is  on  contracts, 
written,  and  sometimes  oral,  the  comparatively  few  disputes  involving  policy 
coverage  that  reach  a  court  or  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  reflects  credit  on  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  Department, 
however,  maintains  a  claim  division  where  any  citizen  or  policyholder  may 
present  his  insurance  problems.  During  1946,  671  Connecticut  claimants 
availed  themselves  of  the  Department's  facilities. 

A  record  is  kept  of  all  claims  or  complaints  filed  against  each  company. 
If  the  nature  of  claims  against  any  particular  company  warrant  it,  the  Com' 
missioner  under  Section  4101  is  vested  with  the  necessary  authority  to  take 
appropriate  action. 

SECURITY  DIVISION 

The  employees  in  this  division  are  the  Investment  Supervisor  and  Liqui' 
dating  Agent  and  the  Insurance  Investment  Associate. 
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The  Commissioner  is  Receiver  of  the  Western  Connecticut  Title  and 
Mortgage  Company  and  of  the  Hartford  County  Tobacco  Growers  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  both  in  liquidation  as  provided  in  Section  4105. 

The  Western  Connecticut  Title  and  Mortgage  Company  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  insured  titles  to  real  estate  and  sold  guaranteed  mortgage  par' 
ticipation  certificates.  The  Commissioner  took  over  this  company  as  Receiver 
in  August,  1939.  At  that  time  mortgage  certificates  outstanding  amounted 
to  $3,790,352.50.  Up  to  June  30,  1947,  certificates  to  the  amount  of 
$2,685,195.77  or  70.84  percent  of  the  original  amount  had  been  retired.  Dur- 
ing  the  same  period  $556,976.55  in  interest  was  distributed  to  certificate  owners 
and  over  $350,000  in  tax  arrears  paid.  Certificates  unpaid  as  of  June  30, 
1947,  amount  to  $1,105,156.73. 

On  July  1,  1946,  the  Receiver  held  47  mortgages  face  value  $1,022,821.28. 
By  June  30,  1947,  22  mortgages  amounting  together  with  amortization  pay 
ments  to  $211,385.98  had  been  collected.  Real  Estate  or  its  avails,  had  been 
reduced  from  eleven  parcels  to  two.  The  amount  realized  from  sales  was 
$181,318.44.  In  this  same  period  $492,938.43  was  paid  to  certificate  owners 
as  principal  payments  and  $34,581.27  was  distributed  as  interest.  The  funds 
to  make  these  payments  were  derived  from  the  mortgage  collections,  real 
estate  sales  and  the  use  of  some  cash  on  hand.  June  30,  1947,  the  25  mort' 
gages  on  hand  had  a  face  value  of  $881,435.20.  Two  parcels  of  real  estate 
were  valued  at  $34,500. 

Distribution  of  funds  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  Orders  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

The  Company  originally  sold  certificates  that  indicated  a  part  ownership 
in  a  mortgage  and  the  Court  confirmed  this  ownership.  As  a  result  the 
Receiver  found  his  position  in  effect  to  be  that  of  a  Trustee  and  each  individual 
mortgage  or  property  a  separate  trust.  The  certificates  issued  against  any 
one  mortgage  or  parcel  of  real  estate  received  the  entire  amount  derived  from 
that  particular  item,  in  some  cases  even  realizing  a  profit.  In  the  event  the 
amount  realized  is  insufficient  to  pay  certificates  in  full,  the  unpaid  balance 
constitutes  a  general  claim  against  assets  which  are  not  specifically  pledged 
to  certificates.    These  so-called  free  assets  amount  to  approximately  $300,000. 

Eventual  full  payment  of  the  remaining  mortgages  on  hand  is  reasonably 
certain  and  the  two  parcels  of  real  estate  should  bring  their  book  value.  A 
substantial  final  payment  for  those  certificates  not  redeemed  in  full  by  their 
specific  security  is  certain. 

The  Hartford  County  Tobacco  Growers  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
with  assets  less  than  $3,000  was  taken  over  mainly  because  there  was  no  one 
in  the  Company  available  for  the  distribution  of  the  remaining  assets  to  the 
members.  The  Association  had  been  out  of  business  for  several  years. 
Efforts  to  collect  several  premium  notes  outlawed  prior  to  receivership  met 
with  no  success  and  the  cash  on  hand  will  be  distributed  to  the  members 
this  Fall. 

RATING  DIVISION— 1946 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  U.S.  Public  Law  15,  the  1945  General 
Assembly  established  rate  regulation,  an  entirely  new  department  in 
Connecticut. 
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Public  Act  No.  133  provided  for  the  filing  by  all  insurers  of  rates,  rules 
and  rating  plans  on  most  lines  of  casualty  insurance  while  Public  Act  No.  136 
contained  the  same  provisions  for  fire  and  inland  marine  insurance.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  department  the  1947  General  Assembly  replaced 
these  acts  with  Public  Act  No.  160  and  Public  Act  No.  161  which  incorporated 
administrative  and  other  changes  suggested  by  experience  and  further  study. 

Appropriation  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  the 
Division  which  at  present  consists  of  a  supervisor  of  rates,  a  fire  rate  analyst, 
a  casualty  rate  analyst,  one  stenographer  grade  III  and  one  typist  grade  II. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  during  1946  was  to  recruit  qualified  technical 
personnel  and  to  organize  the  Division. 

The  filing  of  rules,  rates,  rating  plans,  etc.,  by  the  various  rating  bureaus 
and  independent  companies  involved  a  great  amount  of  study  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  rates  charged  for  any  particular  kind  or  class  of  insurance 
are  reasonable,  adequate  and  not  unfairly  discriminatory.  Originally  there 
were  thirteen  rating  bureaus  licensed  in  Connecticut  of  which  nine  covered 
fire  and  four  casualty  lines.  After  determining  whether  or  not  these  bureaus 
were  qualified  to  act  as  such,  all  filings  of  rates,  rules,  rating  plans,  etc.,  were 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  rates  produced  were  equitable.  In 
addition  the  filings  of  numerous  independent  or  non-bureau  companies  were 
examined  with  the  same  objective  in  view.  Each  filing  called  for  action  by 
the  Department.  In  many  instances  clarification  was  requested  involving 
considerable  correspondence.  Many  inquiries  from  insureds,  agents  and 
insurers  as  to  application  and  interpretation  have  been  handled. 

An  indication  of  the  volume  of  work  involved  in  the  review  of  rates, 
rules  and  rating  plans  is  shown  in  the  following  exhibit: 

FIRE  LINES 

Filings  of  nine  bureaus  covering  thirteen  lines  with  various  subdivisions  13 
Non-bureau  companies  filing  for 

1.  Fire  and  extended  coverage  14 

2.  Inland  marine  20 

3.  Motor  vehicle  (fire,  theft  and  collision)                                                                 10 

4.  Water  damage  11 

5.  Hail  (growing  crops)  18 

6.  Rain  39 


Total  125 
Deviations  from  bureau  filings  by  companies  affiliated  with  the  various  bureaus: 

1.  Fire  and  extended  coverage  10 

2.  Inland  marine  4 

3.  Motor  vehicle  5 


Total  19 

CASUALTY  LINES 

Filings  of  four  bureaus  covering  twelve  casualty  lines  with  numerous 

subdivisions  20 

1.  Automobile  liability  26 

2.  Liability  other  than  automobile  23 

3.  Workmen's  compensation  4 

4.  Fidelity  1 1 
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10 

22 
22 
4 
26 
16 
22 
49 


5. 

Surety 

6. 

Glass 

7. 

Burglary  and  theft 

8. 

Boiler  and  machinery 

9. 

Automobile  property  damage 

10. 

Automobile  collision 

11. 

Property  damage  and  collision  other  than  automobile 

12. 

Miscellaneous  lines 

Total  255 

Deviations  from  bureau  filings  by  companies  affiliated  with  the  various  bureaus: 

1.  Automobile  liability  1 

2.  Burglary  and  theft  1 

3.  Automobile  property  damage  1 


October   1, 

1946 

March   18, 

1947 

March  24, 

1947 

March  24, 

1947 

March  24, 

1947 

May  1, 

1947 

June  2, 

1947 

June  2, 

1947 

June  25, 

1947 

July  1, 

1947 

July  1, 

1947 

Total  S 

In  addition  to  the  various  filings  a  great  many  revisions  were  submitted 
and  these  likewise  were  reviewed  before  final  action  was  made.  The  following 
list  shows  the  general  revisions  reviewed  and  approved  for  the  various 
bureaus  together  with  the  effective  dates.  Most  of  the  non-bureau  companies 
filed  similar  revisions  effective  on  various  dates. 

Workmen's  compensation 

Automobile  collision 

Automobile  liability 

Automobile  property  damage 

Glass 

Motor  vehicle  (fire,  theft  and  collision) 

Liability  other  than  automobile  (stock  bureau) 

Property  damage  and  collision  other  than  automobile  (stock  bureau) 

Fire 

Liability  other  than  automobile  (mutual  bureau) 

Property  damage  and  collision  other  than  automobile  (mutual  bureau) 

Statistical  plans  for  the  collection  of  experience  have  been  promulgated 
for  use  in  this  State  effective  January  1,  1947,  as  follows: 

Two  for  automobile  liability  and  property  damage,  one  each  for  liability 
and  property  damage  other  than  automobile,  burglary  and  theft,  glass,  resi' 
dence  water  damage  and  explosion,  boiler  and  machinery,  workmen's  com' 
pensation  and  fidelity  and  surety. 

Fire  losses  countrywide  continue  to  rise  to  unprecedented  figures.  The 
inflationary  and  increasing  cost  factors  incident  to  all  business  are  reflected 
in  the  loss  figures  of  automobile  and  general  casualty  lines,  as  well  as  in  fire 
insurance. 

These  high  loss  ratios  inevitably  result  in  higher  premiums.  No  institution 
can  continue  to  do  business  at  a  loss  and  remain  solvent.  All  such  increases 
in  rates  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  that  they  are  in  the  public 
interest,  both  as  to  size  of  premium  and  company  ability  to  pay  losses. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  public  may  not 
be  further  forced  up  by  an  economic  spiral. 
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Recodification  of  the  Banking  Law,  accomplished  in  the  1947  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  a  work  originated  by  the  State  Banking  Department 
in  1944.  The  Act,  containing  more  than  300  pages,  rearranged,  changed 
the  form  of,  clarified,  and  eliminated  obscurities  in,  the  previously  existing 
statutes.  The  task  of  preparing  the  legislation  was  monumental.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  Commissioner,  his  Deputy,  a  special  attorney  to  the  Com' 
missioner,  and  counsel  for  the  two  banker's  associations. 


The  State  Banking  Department  is  administered  by  a  staff  headed  by 
Richard  Rapport,  Commissioner,  and  Lynwood  K.  Elmore,  Deputy  Commis' 
sioner.  There  are  three  main  divisions  in  the  Department:  the  Bank  Exam' 
ination  Division,  headed  by  Alfred  F.  Austin,  Director;  the  Securities,  Small 
Loan  and  Sales  Finance  Division,  headed  by  Clarence  H.  Adams,  Director; 
and  the  Bank  Receivership  Division,  headed  by  John  F.  DiNonno,  Liquidating 
Agent.  Assisting  them  are  36  men  and  17  women.  There  are  five  principal 
bank  examiners,  12  senior  bank  examiners,  17  bank  examiners,  and  one  finance 
examiner.  The  others  are  clerks,  typists  and  stenographers  ranging  in 
classification  from  grade  I  to  administrative  assistant.  As  of  June  30,  1947, 
there  were  no  vacancies  in  established  positions,  although  our  examining  force 
was  several  men  short  of  its  proper  complement. 

Money  and  credit  constitute  the  lifeblood  of  the  economy  of  a  community 
and  the  essential  purpose  of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Banking  Department 
is  to  furnish  protection  to  the  monies  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  handled  by 
our  banks  and  related  financial  institutions.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  such  funds  presently  amount  to  almost  $3,000,000,000  and  belong  to 
well  over  2,000,000  individuals.  Protection  by  the  State,  under  our  law, 
takes  the  major  form  of  many  stringent  and  detailed  provisions  governing  the 
operation  of  banks  and  similar  institutions,  and  requires  the  determination  by 
the  Banking  Department  that  an  institution  is  complying  with  the  law  to  which 
it  is  subject,  that  it  is  solvent,  that  it  has  the  assets  it  claims  to  have  and  that 
those  assets  are  worth  their  book  values,  that  its  management  is  sound,  and 
that  its  methods  and  operations  are  modern  and  efficient. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  protection,  other  interests  of  our  citizens  are 
safeguarded  by  laws  administered  by  the  Banking  Department  relating  to  the 
sale  of  securities,  the  making  of  small  loans  to  necessitous  borrowers,  the 
practices  of  sales  finance  companies,  and  the  liquidation  of  closed  banks. 

All  these  and  related  laws  place  under  the  supervision  of  the  Banking 
Department,  in  varying  degree,  1,407  corporations,  firms  and  individuals, 
classified  as  follows: 

Savings  banks  72 

State  banks  and  trust  companies  62 

Building  or  savings  and  loan  associations  33 
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Credit  unions 

54 

Industrial  banks 

8 

Private  bankers 

3 

Licensed  loan  companies 

72 

Trustees  under  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  of  real  property 

10 

Money  forwarders 

4 

Sales  finance  companies 

93 

Security  brokers 

208 

Security  salesmen 

735 

Investment  counsel 

18 

Investment  counsel  agents 

16 

Mining  and  oil  permittees 

3 

Closed  banks  —  Bank  Commissioner  Receiver, 

Successor  Receiver  or  Liquidator 

16 

Total  1,407 

In  addition  to  the  manifold  laws  regulating  broadly  and  specifically  the 
operations  of  all  those  concerns  and  individuals,  there  are  approximately  80 
different  statutes  defining  some  90  powers  and  duties  of  the  Bank  Commis' 
sioner.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  cite  all  those  statutes  in  this  report,  but 
they  are  contained  in  Chapters  205  to  215,  inclusive,  211a  and  192b  of  our 
General  Statutes.  At  this  point,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  complete 
recodification  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  institutions  under  the  supervision  of 
this  Department  was  effected  in  the  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  passage  of  Public  Act  No.  538.  All  the  chapters  referred  to  above 
are  repealed  by  the  new  law,  which  becomes  effective  October  1,  1947.  The 
recodified  "Banking  Law11  contains  22  divisions  which  are  called  chapters,  and 
as  this  report  is  being  written  new  section  numbers  have  not  been  assigned 
to  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  chapters. 

The  basis  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  lies  in  the 
law  requiring  him  to  examine  annually  banks  and  other  institutions  (Section 
3866,  as  amended).  Banks  have  been  examined  in  this  State  continuously 
for  110  years.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  80  laws  mentioned  above 
are  those  giving  the  Commissioner  the  power  to  restrict  the  business  of  a  bank 
in  the  interest  of  its  depositors  and  the  public  (Section  1516c),  the  duty  of 
approving  or  disapproving  the  establishment  of  branches  (Sections  1451c  and 
1483c),  the  investigation  of  securities  salesmen  and  brokers  (Section  4044,  as 
amended),  and  the  issuance  of  regulations  for  the  small  loan  business  (Section 
1261e). 

The  chartering  of  new  banks  is  decided  by  the  Banking  Commission 
(Section  3877),  which  is  composed  of  the  State  Treasurer,  the  State  Comp' 
troller  and  the  Bank  Commissioner.  In  addition  to  that  very  important  power, 
the  Banking  Commission  also  has  authority  to  grant  fiduciary  powers  to  newly 
organised  banks;;  authorize  mergers;  approve  changes  in  bank  capitalization, 
change  of  name,  and  transfer  of  bank  franchises;  and  decide  upon  the  estab' 
lishment  of  small  loan  companies. 

The  grave  power  of  removal  of  bank  officials  for  law  violation  or  unsafe 
and  unsound  practices  lies  with  the  Bank  Commissioner's  Advisory  Council 
(Section  1519c)  upon  citation  to  it  by  the  Bank  Commissioner.  The  Advisory 
Council  is  a  body  of  seven  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Its  only 
other  direct  power  is  the  changing  of  established  reserve  requirements  of 
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banks  (Section  3898,  as  amended),  but  the  Bank  Commissioner  may  confer 
with  the  members  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  any 
institution  under  his  supervision  or  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  deposi' 
tors  and  creditors  of  such  institution. 

The  appropriation  to  the  Banking  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1947,  was  $248,160.  Expenditures  totalled  $236,059.49  and  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Salaries,  fees  and  compensations  $192,445.99 

Travel,  subscriptions,  etc.  29,419.15 

Supplies,  postage  and  printing  6,022.47 

New  motor  vehicles  8,171.88 


Total  $236,059.49 

Receipts  of  the  department  were  $161,050.68  and  were  derived  as  follows: 

Apportionment  of  expenses  of  department  among  state  banks  and  trust 
companies,  savings  banks,  industrial  banks,  and  building  and  loan 
associations  (Sec.  3865,  as  amended) 

(Computed  and  billed  after  June  30,  1947)  $124,039.66 

Examination  fees  collected  from  private  bankers,  small  loan  companies, 

credit  unions,  miscellaneous  fiduciaries,  and  money  forwarders  5,093.32 

License  fees  and  permits  collected  from  private  bankers,  small  loan  com- 
panies, money  forwarders,  mining  and  oil  companies,  credit  unions, 
sales  finance  companies,  and  miscellaneous  fiduciaries  17,821.70 

Registration  fees  collected  from  brokers  and  securities  salesmen  13,817.00 

Sale  of  miscellaneous  printed  reports  243.60 

Statistical  information  furnished  35.40 


Total  Receipts  $161,050.68 

Cost  to  State  of  administration  of  department  $   75,008.81 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  3865,  as  amended,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  Banking  Department,  after  an  initial  deduction 
of  $50,000,  are  directly  assessed  against  banks  and  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  accordance  with  their  size.  As  noted  above,  certain  institutions  pay 
for  the  actual  cost  of  examination,  and  they,  together  with  other  groups,  pay 
for  an  annual  license  or  permit  issued  by  the  Department.  The  actual  cost 
to  the  State  for  the  administration  of  the  Department  is  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  total  expenditures. 


BANK  EXAMINATION  DIVISION 

Both  in  size  and  in  number  of  units,  the  organizations  supervised  in  this 
division  account  for  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 
Each  organization  must,  under  the  law,  be  examined  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  within  the  limits  of  time  and  our  budget  we  attempt  to  make  two 
examinations  each  twelve  months.  The  schedule  below  indicates  the  scope 
of  our  examinations  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  shows  the  importance  of 
the  examined  institutions  in  the  financial  life  of  the  State  and  its  people: 
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Number  of 

Total  Assets 

Type  of  Institution 

Number 

Examinations 

As  of  June  30,  1947 

Savings  banks 

72 

98 

$1,399,638,923.82 

Savings  bank  life  insurance 

departments 

8 

16 

582,311. 40(b) 

State  banks  and  trust  companies 

62 

75 

777,067,685.03 

Trust  departments  of  state 

banks  and  trust  companies 

58 

58 

641,011, 734. 86(b) 

Building  or  savings  and  loan 

associations 

32 

33 

47,992,012.07(b) 

Industrial  banks 

8 

8 

6,858,989.42 

Credit  unions 

55 

52(a) 

l,257,010.44(b) 

Private  bankers 

3 

3 

2,598,116.70 

Trustees  under  mortgages  or  deeds 

of  trust  of  real  property 

10 

10 

10,108,377.65(b) 

Money  forwarders 

4 

4 

(c) 

Total  312  357  $2,887,115,161.39 

(a)  Three  credit  unions  organized  just  prior  to  June  30,  1947.   Will  be  examined 
within  calendar  year. 

(b)  Not  required  to  report  on  June  30,   1947.    Assets  shown  are  as  of  nearest 
report  date  or  examination  date. 

(c)  No  specific  assets.    Account  only  for  money  forwarded. 

In  addition  to  these  examinations,  the  law  requires  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment to  take  at  least  once  in  five  years  trial  balances  of  the  savings  account 
cards  in  the  128  banks  which  solicit  savings  deposits.  During  the  past  year, 
56  such  proofs  were  made. 

Examinations  vary  considerably  in  time  consumed  and  range  from  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours  of  one  man's  time  to  the  268  man-days  required  to 
examine  our  largest  trust  department  over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  Because 
of  a  gradual  change  in  the  type  of  assets  in  most  banks,  the  examinations  are 
requiring  larger  crews  and  longer  periods  of  time  than  were  needed  during 
the  past  several  years.  Unsecured  loan  portfolios  in  the  commercial  banks  are 
increasing  in  size  and  require  more  time  for  analysis  of  the  credit  risk.  The 
mortgage  loan  accounts  in  all  banks  are  also  rising  and  each  loan  requires 
careful  scrutiny  of  supporting  papers.  This  trend  will  continue  for  some  time 
as  business  and  home-owners  demand  more  credit  in  these  postwar  years. 

A  detailed  report  of  each  examination  containing  the  examiner's  appraisal 
of  the  condition  of  the  bank  is  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  bank,  who  must 
certify  to  the  Banking  Department  that  they  have  read  the  report  or  had  it 
read  to  them.  Accompanying  the  report  is  a  letter  calling  attention  to  various 
matters  which  have  been  criticized  or  otherwise  deemed  important,  and,  if 
conditions  warrant,  requesting  a  reply  as  to  the  action  taken  by  management 
for  correction.  Unsatisfactory  action  is  subject  to  follow-up  in  the  form  of 
correspondence  or  personal  interview  with  officers  or  the  board  of  directors. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Department  has  been  advocating  the 
building  up  of  capital  accounts  in  banks  through  retention  of  earnings  and 
sale  of  additional  common  stock  as  a  means  of  further  protection  for  deposi- 
tors' funds  in  the  face  of  rapidly  increasing  deposits.  In  this  connection, 
we  have  also  urged  the  elimination  of  preferred  stock  held  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  such  stock  being  a  depression-born  device  for 
bolstering  capital  funds.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  ten  banks  increased 
common  capital  stock  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  $822,500,  and  five  banks 
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retired  preferred  stock  totalling  $263,000.  There  is  now  but  one  bank  which 
still  has  outstanding  preferred  stock. 

There  was  one  bank  merger  during  the  year  resulting  in  one  additional 
branch;  one  other  new  branch  was  established;  one  building  and  loan  associa' 
tion  dissolved  voluntarily;  six  new  credit  unions  were  organized;  one  money 
forwarder  did  not  renew  his  license;  and  one  trustee  under  a  mortgage  settled 
his  trust. 

The  supervision  and  licensing  of  credit  unions  by  the  Banking  Department 
began  on  October  1,  1945,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  722h.  A  large 
number  of  organizations  then  doing  a  mutual  loan  and  savings  business  and 
not  subject  to  any  supervision  incorporated  under  the  new  law  during  the 
following  year  and  were  licensed  by  the  Department.  All  were  examined 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  and  our  inspections  revealed  that  they 
were  operating  without  uniformity  and  in  many  cases  without  adequate 
records.  We  are  now  engaging  in  a  continuing  educational  program  to 
correct  this  situation. 

The  Department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  what  securities 
meet  the  requirements  of  law  relating  to  the  investment  of  savings  deposits 
and  of  issuing  a  continuous  list  of  such  issues.  As  of  June  30,  1947,  there 
were  670  bonds  and  103  bank  stocks  on  the  list,  together  with  78  approved 
municipalities.  During  the  year,  three  new  municipalities  had  been  added 
and  100  dropped.     Sixty  bond  issues  were  added,  and  26  dropped. 

SECURITIES,  SMALL  LOAN  AND  SALES  FINANCE  DIVISION 

This  division  administers  the  law  relating  to  brokers  and  security 
salesmen,  small  loan,  and  sales  finance  companies. 

All  security  salesmen  and  brokers  must  be  registered  by  the  Department 
and,  as  will  be  noted  previously  in  this  report,  there  are  980  such  registrations 
outstanding.  During  the  year,  128  new  registrations  were  granted  and  46 
were  cancelled,  refused  or  suspended.  There  were  22  special  examinations 
of  brokers1  books,  and  19  investigations  of  specific  complaints  as  a  result  of 
which  three  reports  were  filed  with  the  proper  State's  Attorney. 

The  securities  law  is  aimed  at  the  prohibition  of  fraud  involving  securities 
and  broad  powers  are  given  the  Bank  Commissioner  to  investigate,  to  refuse 
or  to  cancel  registrations,  and  to  institute  injunctive  proceedings,  but  these 
powers  do  not  include  the  approving  of  any  stock  issue.  The  work  of  the 
Department  in  this  connection  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  small  and 
inexperienced  investor  who  is  most  often  sought  out  by  stock  swindlers. 

The  regulation  of  small  loan  companies  has  for  its  purpose  the  granting 
of  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  and  the  protection  of  persons  of  small  means 
who  need  to  borrow  money  and  are  unable  to  obtain  it  at  ordinary  commercial 
rates.  Each  small  loan  company  is  licensed  by  the  Department  and  is  strictly 
regulated  in  its  operations.  In  addition  to  the  several  laws  pertaining  to  the 
business,  the  Banking  Department  promulgates  regulations  implementing  the 
law  and  examines  each  licensee  annually.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $300,  and 
lenders  may  not  take  any  form  of  security  other  than  the  note  of  the  borrower 
with  one  or  more  cosigners.  The  Legislature  constantly  subjects  the  operations 
of  these  lenders  to  careful  scrutiny  since  they  are  allowed  to  charge  more 
than  ordinary  rates  of  interest.    Currently,  allowed  rates  are  3  percent  a  month 
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on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  up  to  $100  and  2  percent  a  month  on  any 
unpaid  balance  exceeding  $100. 

There  were  72  licensed  small  loan  companies  in  operation  on  June  30, 
1947.  During  the  twelve  months  preceding  that  date,  the  Banking  Commission 
granted  three  new  licenses  and  refused  two  applications  on  the  grounds  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  were  not  satisfied  that  the  granting  of  the 
licenses  would  be  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  community  in 
which  the  business  was  to  be  located.  Total  assets  of  the  69  companies  in 
business  on  September  30,  1946,  the  last  report  date,  were  $8,372,131.87.  On 
that  date  there  was  $6,821,851.32  in  loans  outstanding  to  46,122  borrowers. 

The  licensing  and  limited  supervision  of  sales  finance  companies  is  a 
relatively  new  task  for  the  Banking  Department.  Legislation  (Sections  813h- 
8 1 8h)  sponsored  by  the  Department  as  the  initial  step  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
the  public  from  abuses  found  in  the  financing  of  consumer  goods  became 
effective  January  1,  1946.  Each  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  acquiring 
retail  installment  contracts  from  retail  sellers  must  be  licensed  by  the  depart' 
ment  and  is  subject  to  examination  upon  written  complaint  to  the  Department. 

There  were  76  licenses  outstanding  on  July  1,  1946.  During  the  year, 
19  new  licenses  were  issued  and  two  concerns  discontinued  business,  leaving 
93  licensees  on  June  30,  1947.  Complaints  during  the  year  resulted  in  25 
examinations.  In  a  number  of  instances,  settlement  of  disputed  items  was 
effected  and  one  case  was  reported  to  a  State's  Attorney. 

The  law  cited  above  provided  no  standards  for  the  business  and  abuses 
still  continued.  The  Banking  Department,  therefore,  introduced  in  the  1947 
Legislature  a  measure  definitely  regulating  installment  sales  contracts.  This 
law  (Public  Act  No.  248  of  the  1947  Session)  was  passed,  becoming  effective 
October  1,  1947,  and  sets  up  standards  and  procedures  for  the  making  and 
foreclosure  of  installment  sales  contracts,  for  the  redemption  and  resale  of 
the  goods  involved,  and  provides  for  a  rebate  of  charges  when  contracts  are 
paid  before  their  due  date.  It  is  believed  that  this  Banking  Department 
sponsored  measure  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  excessive  cost  of  such  financing 
and  to  protect  the  public's  equity  in  repossessed  articles. 

LIQUIDATION  DIVISION 

The  Bank  Commissioner  became  receiver  of  all  closed  banks  in  1935 
under  a  law  passed  in  that  year  in  response  to  public  protest  of  high  liquida' 
tion  costs  found  under  private  receiverships.  As  receiver,  the  Commissioner 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court,  which  has  required  an 
orderly  liquidation  of  remaining  assets.  A  complete  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  receiverships  during  the  past  twelve  years  is  not  pertinent  to  this  report, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  objective  of  the  1935  law  has  been  attained.  The 
personnel  and  expenses  of  the  division  have  been  curtailed  each  year,  and 
now  as  the  receiverships  approach  their  final  stages  only  a  small  organization 
is  maintained.  The  expenses  are  assessed  directly  to  the  closed  banks,  so  there 
is  no  cost  to  the  State  in  this  activity. 

Detailed  reports  are  submitted  semi-annually  to  the  Superior  Court,  and 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  are  subject  to  Court  audit.  Obviously,  the 
better  assets  have  long  since  been  collected  upon,  and  the  remainder  require 
more  time  and  effort  and  often  long-delayed  legal  processes.  A  summary 
of  the  activity  of  the  past  year  follows: 
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OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

The  Department  believes  that  continuing  education  among  its  own  staff 
and  a  constant  effort  to  improve  its  methods  and  standards  are  essential  to 
the  proper  and  full  discharge  of  its  duties.  During  the  past  year,  bank  officers 
addressed  examiners'  meetings  on  loan  techniques  and  problems,  and  five  of 
our  men  attended  the  real  estate  appraisal  school  at  the  Fort  Trumbull  Branch 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Banking  Depart' 
ment,  the  Savings  Banks'  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  the  University. 
Four  examiners  were  students  at  the  Farm  Credit  School  at  Storrs  and  two 
at  the  Trust  School  at  Fort  Trumbull.  These  schools  were  instigated  by 
the  Connecticut  Bankers  Association  and  managed  by  the  University. 

A  comprehensive  manual  of  bank  examining  policies  and  procedures  was 
composed  during  the  past  year  and  is  now  not  only  being  used  by  our  own 
force,  but  is  forming  the  basis  for  similar  handbooks  in  other  states. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  report  of  the  recodification  of 
the  Banking  Law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This^ 
was  literally  a  monumental  task  and  the  bill,  containing  over  300  pages,  was 
prepared  by  the  Commissioner  and  his  deputy,  and  by  Hereward  Wake  of 
Westport,  acting  as  special  attorney  to  the  Commissioner,  and  Reese  H.  Harris, 
Jr.,  counsel  for  the  two  bankers'  associations.  This  work,  originated  by  the 
Banking  Department  late  in  1944,  had  for  its  objectives  the  rearrangement 
of  sequence  and  change  of  form  of  existing  law  into  a  logical  and  useful 
presentation,  the  clarification  of  obscure  language,  the  elimination  of  incon' 
sistencies  and  of  obsolete  sections,  and  the  supplying  of  material  where  defi' 
ciencies  existed.  The  interest  of  Governor  McConaughy,  the  sponsorship  of 
Senator  Anderson  of  New  London,  and  the  careful  attention  given  by  the 
Banks  Committee  of  the  Legislature  combined  to  effect  a  prompt  passage  of 
this  measure  which  represents  the  completion  of  a  major  step  in  evolving  a 
modern  set  of  laws  governing  Connecticut  banks  and  related  financial  insti' 
tutions  in  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  Commissioner  and  his  deputy  participated  in  all  hearings  of  the 
Banks  Committee  during  the  past  session  and  in  those  of  the  Judiciary  Com' 
mittee  when  measures  affecting  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart' 
ment  were  heard.  The  Department  was  called  upon  frequently  for  informa' 
tion  by  members  of  those  committees  and  by  other  legislators. 

During  the  year,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  made 
numerous  speeches  to  civic  groups,  telling  them  about  the  functions  of  the 
State  Banking  Department,  and  also  spoke  on  a  variety  of  matters  to  banking 
groups  throughout  the  State  in  formal  meetings.  The  Commissioner  is  First 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks, 
was  on  three  of  its  special  committees  during  the  year,  and  acted  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  uniform  reports  for  mutual  savings  banks.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Elmore  is  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  and  both  he  and  the  Commissioner  are  members  of  its  executive 
committee  and  members  of  the  advisory  council  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur' 
ance  Corporation.  In  addition,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  represents  the 
Department  in  the  National  Association  of  State  Building  and  Loan  Super' 
visors  and  has  actively  participated  in  its  proceedings.     Securities  Director 
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Adams  is  the  immediate  past  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Commissioners,  a  member  of  its  executive  committee,  and  serves 
on  other  committees  of  that  group. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Department  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
perform  its  statutory  duties  and  its  regular  functions  as  outlined  in  this  report. 
In  the  banking  field,  it  will  pay  particular  attention  to  those  cases  where 
capital  structures  have  not  increased  in  proper  proportion  to  deposists  and  will 
give  special  care  to  the  hazards  involved  in  rapidly  increasing  loan  portfolios. 
We  believe  we  should  add  five  examiners  to  our  present  staff  if  the  job  is  to 
be  properly  done.  The  banks  and  related  financial  institutions  are  eminently 
sound  and  the  department  will  do  what  it  can  to  keep  them  so  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
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Funds  obtained  directly  from  the  dairy  industry  pay  major  expenses  of  the 
Milk  Administrator's  department.  Receipts  from  this  source  are  normally 
about  $75,000  annually.  Chiefly  the  Administrator  maintains  fairness  and 
equity  in  the  relations  between  producers  and  dealers  and  between  the 
entire  industry  and  the  public. 


The  Department  of  the  Milk  Administrator  operates  under  the  authority 
of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Marketing  Act,  Chapter  107b  of  the  General  Statutes. 
The  duties  of  this  Department  are  to  establish  minimum  prices  which  milk 
dealers  are  to  pay  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk  purchased  from  them;  to  regulate 
certain  marketing  and  trade  practices  (including  those  associated  with  the 
handling  of  surplus  milk) ;  to  maintain  fairness  and  equity  in  the  relations 
between  dealers  and  producers  and  in  the  relations  between  the  industry 
and  the  public;  and  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  milk. 

These  functions  are  all  regulatory.  They  are  regulatory,  moreover,  in 
a  field  which,  despite  obvious  legal,  political  and  social  aspects,  primarily  is 
economic.  The  prices  for  milk  in  all  of  its  various  uses,  the  adjustments 
permitted  in  these  prices  for  differences  in  quality  and  butterfat  content,  the 
allowances  for  marketing  and  other  services,  the  classification  of  milk  and 
derivative  milk  products,  the  accounting  for  the  receipts  of  milk  and  for  the 
uses  made  of  it — all  of  these,  which  are  the  problems  with  which  the  Milk 
Administration  is  concerned,  are  economic  in  nature  and  origin. 

Because  these  functions  are  regulatory  and  because  they  are  concerned 
with  the  economics  of  the  dairy  industry,  which  often  is  subject  to  drastic 
and  sudden  changes,  the  problems  of  the  Agency  are  dynamic,  complex  and 
controversial.  The  product  itself,  milk,  is  both  perishable  and  bulky.  Because 
it  is  perishable  it  must  be  marketed  and  moved  through  the  channels  of  trade 
every  day.  Because  of  its  bulk  and  weight,  moreover,  it  is  costly  to  transport 
and  handle  in  fluid  form.  For  these  reasons,  it  often  is  converted  into  other 
products  (such  as  cream,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 
dried  whole  or  skimmed  milk)  which  are  less  costly  or  more  convenient  to 
transport,  store  or  handle;  these,  in  turn,  may  be  converted  into  a  score  or 
more  of  other  products  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  consuming  public. 

ESTABLISHING  PRICES 

The  prices  for  these  products,  and  for  the  milk  from  which  they  are 
derived,  are  established  in  hundreds  of  different  markets  throughout  the 
country  and  by  many  different  agencies.  These  prices,  moreover,  are  all 
related  to  the  prices  established  in  Connecticut  for  milk  and  for  the  products 
made  from  milk  because  both  milk  and  milk  products  can  now  be  shipped 
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long  distances;  hence  milk  produced  in  other  areas,  even  distant  ones,  is  in 
competition — either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  actually  or  potentially — with 
milk  produced  in  Connecticut.  In  establishing  prices  for  milk  in  Connecticut, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  prices  prevailing  elsewhere,  the  trends 
in  these  prices,  and  their  relationships  to  the  prices  for  locally  produced  milk. 

Many  persons,  moreover,  are  engaged  in  this  process.  In  Connecticut 
milk  is  produced  for  marketing  within  this  State  on  about  3,700  farms*  from 
which  milk  is  sold  wholesale  and  in  bulk  to  dealers,  and  about  553  farms* 
from  which  the  milk  is  sold  directly  to  consumers  by  the  farm  operators  who 
in  these  cases  are  dealers  as  well  as  producers.  About  290  dealers*  (including 
117  who  also  produce  some  of  the  milk  they  sell)  buy  milk  from  the  whole' 
sale  producers.  They,  in  turn,  sell  milk  to  about  190  sub'dealers  (dealers 
who  do  not  receive  or  process  milk  but  only  distribute  it) ;  to  4,975  stores; 
and  to  a  small  number  of  specialized  dealers  who  deal  only  in  particular 
products  such  as  cheese,  sour  cream,  and  the  like.  All  of  these  dealers,  in 
turn,  serve  the  nearly  two  million  consumers  in  the  State.  The  value  of 
the  milk  produced  on  these  farms  during  a  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
prices  established  by  the  Milk  Administrator  for  milk  delivered  to  the  market 
(i.e.,  before  it  has  been  processed  and  distributed)  would  be  about  $29  million 
dollars;  at  retail,  of  course,  its  value  would  be  much  greater,  at  the  prices 
now  prevailing,  its  retail  value  would  be  about  $48  million  dollars. 

Producers  differ  greatly  in  the  volume  of  milk  produced  daily;  this  ranges 
from  a  few  quarts  to  more  than  3,700  quarts  per  day.  Among  dealers  the 
difference  is  even  more  extreme;  like  the  smallest  producers,  the  smallest 
dealers  handle  only  a  few  quarts  daily;  in  the  largest  businesses,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  volume  handled  daily  sometimes  exceeds  100,000  quarts.  Many 
producers  are  members  of  cooperative  marketing  associations  which  perform 
for  them  many  and  sometimes  all  of  the  services  required  in  the  marketing 
of  their  product.  In  this  State  there  are  four  such  cooperatives  with  a  total 
membership  of  about  1,765  dairy  farmers,  i.e.,  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  producers  whose  milk  is  sold  in  the  State.  Dealers 
likewise  often  are  associated  into  state  or  local  market  organisations  whose 
functions  are  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  members,  to  promote  and  maintain 
harmonious  business  relations  between  them,  and  to  promote  the  sale  of  their 
products. 

CONFLICTING  INTERESTS 

To  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  widely  disparate  groups 
and,  while  doing  so,  to  retain  the  good  will  of  the  individuals  who  comprise 
them  obviously  is  no  easy  or  simple  task.  It  is  not  just  that  proper  pricing 
of  milk  is  difficult  in  itself — -which  it  is  because  of  the  many  competitive 
relationships  existing  between  different  milk  markets  and  milk  products;  nor 


*Note:  Some  producers  sell  part  of  their  milk  at  retail  directly  to  customers  and  part 
of  it  wholesale  to  dealers;  they,  therefore,  would  be  listed  both  as  wholesale  producers 
and  as  producer-dealers.  Some  producers  regularly  sell  milk  (wholesale)  to  more 
than  one  dealer.  Some  dealers  (and  even  a  few  producers)  sell  milk  both  within  and 
without  the  state.  For  these  reasons,  the  figures  can  only  be  approximate;  the  number 
in  each  category,  moreover,  changes  from  time  to  time  as  producers  or  dealers  change 
markets  or  go  into  or  out  of  the  business. 
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is  the  difficulty  merely  that  the  interests  of  producers,  dealers  and  consumers 
often  are  divergent  and  sometimes  diametrically  opposed — consumers  desiring 
a  low — and  producers  a  high-priced  product;  while  dealers  often  wish  for  a 
low  product'cost  and  high  resale  prices.  There  is  also  the  further  difficulty 
that  public  regulations  must  apply  to  everyone,  to  small  as  well  as  to  large 
operators.  Regulations  which  are  so  drawn  that  they  will  provide  for  all 
of  the  contingencies  which  may  arise  even  in  the  largest,  most  diverse,  and 
most  complex  businesses  in  the  State  often  appear  unduly  complicated  to  the 
operators  of  small  businesses;  requirements  that  can  readily  be  met  by  the 
larger  businesses,  moreover,  often  appear  unnecessarily  exacting  when  applied 
to  the  smaller  ones. 

MULTIPLE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

Beyond  these,  there  is  a  further  complexity  which  is  inherent  in  the  milk 
pricing  system  itself.  This  system — and  here  I  refer  to  the  stratified  or 
multiple  price  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  our  markets  as  well  as  in 
every  fluid  milk  market  of  any  size  in  this  country — was  designed  to  cope 
with  an  ever-present  problem  of  the  dairy  industry:  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  milk  produced  daily  and  that  required  (in  fluid  form)  virtually  never  are 
equal.  Coupled  with  this  are  the  further  facts  that  neither  the  demand  for 
milk  nor  the  supply  of  it  respond  rapidly  or  greatly  to  changes  in  price  in 
the  short  run;  that  milk  is  produced  and  must  be  marketed  every  day;  and 
that  fluid  milk  as  such  cannot  be  stored  for  more  than  a  very  few  days. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  need  obviously  is  for  a  pricing  and  marketing 
system  under  which  producers  can  deliver  and  dealers  can  accept,  without 
drastic  changes  in  price,  all  of  the  milk  which  is  produced  each  day  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  dealers  can  sell  all  of  that  milk  in  fluid  form  within  a  day 
or  two  thereafter.  Without  such  a  system,  one  or  the  other — or  some  com- 
bination— of  the  following  undesirable  conditions  inevitably  would  prevail 
in  the  dairy  industry  all  of  the  time: 

(1)  The  prices  for  milk  (both  at  the  retail  and  at  the  producer  level) 
would  fluctuate  drastically.  During  the  "flush1''  production  season  (i.e.,  the 
spring  months),  prices  would  be  unduly  depressed;  during  the  "short"  pro- 
duction season  (the  fall  months)  they  would  be  exorbitant.  This  would 
be  undesirable  to  all  elements — to  consumers  because  family  "budgets'''  would 
be  upset;  to  dealers  because  they  continually  would  be  embroiled  either  with 
producers  over  low,  or  with  consumers  over  high  prices,  and  because  their 
"margins11  for  distribution  would  always  be  insecure;  and  to  producers  because 
they  "would  never  know  what  they  are  going  to  get  for  their  milk."  Beyond 
this,  production  probably  would  be  unstable  and  uneconomical  because  pro- 
ducers cannot  plan  as  intelligently  for  the  future  under  fluctuating  and  un- 
predictable prices  as  they  can  when  the  economic  future  is  more  certain. 

(2)  During  the  seasons  of  short  supply — and  despite  extremely  high 
prices  then — there  inevitably  would  be  days  when  the  supply  would  not  be 
sufficient  and  many  households  would  have  to  go  without  milk.  Among 
families  in  which  there  are  young  and  growing  children,  this  is  highly  undesir- 
able because  they  need  a  definite  amount  of  milk  every  day  to  maintain 
nutritional  requirements. 
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(3)  In  times  of  short  supply  (and  high  prices)  great  pressure  would 
be  exerted  to  "expand"  the  milkshed  (i.e.,  the  production  area  from  which 
supplies  are  obtained) ;  conversely  in  seasons  of  ample  supply,  there  would 
be  a  like  tendency  to  contract  it.  This  would  disrupt  milk  transportation  and 
assembly  systems  and  place  almost  insurmountable  burdens  upon  state  and 
city  sanitary  inspection  services  which  can  operate  effectively  only  if  they 
inspect  and  supervise  rigorously  the  farm  premises,  cows,  equipment  and  milk 
plants  from  which  milk  for  a  particular  market  is  received  regularly. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  a  pricing  and  marketing  plan  (the  stratified  or 
"classified"  price  plan)  has  been  adapted  under  which  producers  may  deliver 
a  total  quantity  of  milk  which  is  greater  than  the  quantity  which  ordinarily 
will  be  sold  as  whole  milk  in  the  market.  Of  this  total  supply  dealers  sell, 
at  prevailing  prices,  as  much  milk  in  fluid  form  as  consumers  wish  to  purchase 
at  those  prices;  the  excess  or  remainder  of  the  supply  then  is  diverted  by  dealers 
into  relatively  noncompetitive  uses  such  as  cream,  ice  cream  and  the  like. 
The  prices  for  milk  in  these  alternative  uses  primarily  are  determined  by  and 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  at  which  such  products  can  be  procured  from 
other  sources.  The  prices  paid  to  producers  for  milk  sold  in  fluid  form  must 
be  high  enough  so  that  the  blended  or  "uniform"  prices  (determined  by  ♦•he 
proportion  of  the  total  supply  coming  to  each  dealer  that  is  sold  in  fluid  form 
and  that  sold  in  the  so-called  "surplus"  outlets)  will  induce  producers  to 
deliver  a  total  quantity  which  exceeds  the  amount  sold  in  fluid  form. 

ATTAINING  STABILITY 

In  this  way  the  prices  for  the  various  uses  of  milk  can  be  quite  stable 
from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season;  and  the  "uniform"  prices  paid 
by  dealers  to  producers  likewise  can  be  quite  stable,  and  will  vary  only  with 
the  relatively  infrequent  changes  which  need  to  be  made  (under  stable  eco' 
nomic  conditions)  in  the  price  for  milk  sold  in  fluid  form,  the  changes  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  prices  for  the  so-called  "surplus"  uses  (which 
in  this  State  are  less  important  because  of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  total  supply  which  is  disposed  of  in  such  uses),  and  finally,  the  changes 
in  the  proportions  of  milk  sold  in  the  various  uses.  Under  this  system,  pro- 
ducers not  only  can  be  assured  of  relatively  stable  prices  for  their  milk,  under 
which  they  can  make  their  production  plans  intelligently  and  for  considerable 
periods  into  the  future;  they  can  also  be  assured  that  all  of  the  milk  they 
deliver  will  have  a  ready  market  all  of  the  time.  Because  dealers1  product 
costs  are  relatively  stable  under  this  pricing  system,  the  resale  prices  at  which 
they  sell  milk  to  family  customers  and  to  stores  likewise  can  be  relatively 
stable;  dealers  of  course  are  also  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  with 
which  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  regular  customers.  Consumers, 
finally,  are  assured  of  their  regular  supply  of  milk  at  prices  which  are  so 
stable  and  well  known  that  family  budget  estimate  for  this  item  can  be  made, 
ordinarily  with  considerable  reliability,  for  several  months  at  a  time. 

These  considerations  are  the  nucleus  of  the  "milk  marketing  problem"; 
they  also  are  the  major  problems  with  which  public  regulation  of  the  dairy 
industry  by  the  Milk  Administrator  is  concerned.  In  order  to  provide 
solutions  to  these  problems  and  thus  to  regulate  this  industry  effectively  and 
fairly,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  and  analyse  a  large  body  of  economic  informa- 
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tion  with  respect  to  prices,  costs  and  marketing  conditions,  here  and  elsewhere; 
to  analyse  trends  in  supply,  demand  and  competition;  to  conduct  hearings  and 
to  issue  orders  and  regulations  in  conformity  with  the  law;  and  to  administer 
the  law  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  uniformity  and  in  a  manner  which  will 
minimise  misunderstanding  and  conflict. 

REQUIRES  CONSTANT  CHECK 

Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  classified  price  system  (i.e.,  payment 
for  milk  by  dealers  to  producers  on  the  basis  of  the  use,  or  uses,  made  of  it 
by  the  dealer),  however,  requires  that  the  books  and  records  of  dealers  must 
be  audited  regularly  and  rigorously  by  a  disinterested  agency  (preferably  by 
auditors  in  the  employ  of  the  regulatory  authority)  for  obviously  if  a  dealer 
could  claim,  without  actually  doing  so,  that  he  had  diverted  a  large  portion 
of  his  supply  of  milk  into  the  surplus  classes  and  thus  pay  for  it  at  the  lower 
prices  which  are  established  for  milk  in  those  uses,  rather  than  at  the  higher 
price  established  for  milk  in  fluid  form,  he  would  secure  great  gains  through 
the  reduction  in  his  product  cost  and  decisive  advantages  over  his  competitors; 
in  doing  so,  however,  he  would  lower  the  "uniform"  price  to  producers  and 
deprive  them  of  revenue  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

HUGE  AUDITING  TASK 

This  auditing  function  is  the  major  task  of  the  Department  because  each 
month's  operations  of  the  nearly  300  dealers  who  buy  milk  from  producers 
must  be  audited  regularly.  The  receipts  of  milk  (in  terms  of  both  butterfat 
and  serum) ,  and  the  uses  made  of  this  milk  in  all  of  the  various  market  outlets 
(likewise  in  terms  of  both  fat  and  serum),  must  be  determined;  reconciliations 
must  be  made  between  the  total  quantities  of  milk  received  and  used,  both 
with  respect  to  the  audit  findings  and  the  reports  of  dealers;  the  value  of  this 
milk  must  be  determined  and  related  to  the  amounts  actually  paid  by  dealers; 
then  adjustments  must  be  made  in  payments  for  marketing  and  other  services 
performed  by  dealers  and  others,  and  for  errors  which  unavoidably  appear 
where  hundreds  of  dealers  and  thousands  of  producers  are  involved.  Includ- 
ing the  supervisors,  fourteen  accountant- auditors  and  field  inspectors  and 
twelve  clerks  are  needed  to  keep  this  work  on  a  current  basis.  The  need  for 
— and,  by  the  same  token,  the  effectiveness  of — the  auditing  work  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  through  this  program  about  half  a  million  dollars  in  under- 
payments by  dealers  to  producers  have  been  revealed  during  the  past  six  years 
and  have  been  collected  for  and  paid  to  producers  through  the  work  of  the 
Department. 

Next  to  auditing,  statistical  and  economic  analysis  and  licensing  require 
the  largest  numbers;  six  persons  are  engaged  in  this  work.  The  remainder 
of  the  employees,  eight  in  number,  are  engaged  in  secretarial  and  stenographic 
work,  enforcement,  internal  business  and  accounting  work,  and  administration. 
Altogether,  forty  persons  are  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Milk  Administrator. 

1947  LEGISLATION 

In  the  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  legislature  amended 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Marketing  Act  and  authorized  the  Milk  Administrator 
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to  put  into  effect  a  plan  known  as  the  "Level  Production  Incentive  Plan." 
The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  reduce  the  great  seasonal  variations  in  milk 
production  and  deliveries  and  the  alternate  marketing  "gluts  and  shortages1" 
that  go  with  them.  This  plan  provides  that  milk  dealers  will  pay  into  the 
"Level  Production  Incentive  Fund"  (which  fund  has  been  established  by  the 
State  Treasurer  at  the  request  of  the  Milk  Administrator)  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  hundredweights  on  all  milk  received  by  them  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  from  Connecticut  producers,  including  the  dealer's  own  pre 
duction  if  any.  This  fund  will  then  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts;  one 
part  will  be  paid  back  to  dealers  (and  by  them  to  producers)  at  a  rate  which 
will  be  determined  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  money  in  this  part  (which 
is  one-half  of  the  whole  sum  in  the  Production  Incentive  Fund)  by  the  amount 
of  milk  received  by  dealers  during  the  month  of  October.  [The  other  part 
of  the  fund  will  be  paid  out  through  a  similar  procedure  on  the  basis  of  receipts 
of  milk  during  November.]  Because  the  amount  of  milk  received  during 
October  and  November  ordinarily  is  less  than  the  amount  received  during 
May  and  June,  it  is  expected  that  the  fall  premium  or  "payback"  rate  will  be 
about  60  cents  per  hundredweight.  Because  dealers  may,  and  ordinarily  do, 
reduce  their  payments  to  producers  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  rate 
paid  into  the  "Fund"  (although  this  reduction  is  permissive  and  not  mandatory 
because  the  price  orders  only  establish  minimum  and  not  maximum  prices 
to  producers),  and  because  dealers  will  be  required  to  add  the  "premium" 
or  "pay-back"  rates  to  their  payments  to  producers  on  milk  delivered  during 
October  and  November,  the  returns  to  producers  under  this  plan  obviously 
will  be  about  $1.10  per  hundredweight  more  for  milk  delivered  during  October 
and  November  than  for  milk  delivered  during  May  and  June. 

This  plan  will  promote  equity  as  between  producers  (some  of  whom 
produce  a  uniform  volume  of  milk  throughout  the  year  while  others  fluctuate 
greatly) ;  provide  a  powerful  incentive  for  producers  to  deliver  more  milk 
during  the  fall  months  when  it  is  most  needed  in  the  markets;  and  relieve 
greatly  the  chronic  fall  milk  shortage  problem  for  milk  dealers.  The  total 
amount  to  be  collected  under  the  plan  will  be  about  $438,000;  on  August  31, 
1947,  $432,197  had  been  collected  and  was  in  the  custody  of  the  State 
Treasurer;  the  remainder  either  represents  tardy  payments  by  dealers  or 
accounts  in  which  there  are  questions  in  regard  to  the  amounts  due.  Although 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  many  producers  and  dealers  are  involved  in  or 
affected  by  this  plan,  the  expenses  for  administration  will  not  be  great  and 
will  not  affect  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  producers,  for  the  expenses  will  all 
be  paid  out  of  the  regular  budget  for  the  Department.  All  of  the  money 
paid  into  the  "Fund,"  in  short,  will  be  paid  out  to  dealers  and  then  to 
producers,  except  for  a  small  reserve  which  will  be  held  from  one  season 
to  the  next  to  compensate  for  delinquencies  or  errors. 

OTHER  FUNCTIONS 

In  addition  to  these  matters  which  are  the  integral  problems  of  regulation 
and  which  comprise  the  day-to-day  functions  of  the  Department — the  Milk 
Administration  is  also  concerned  or  involved  in  certain  others  which  are 
closely  related  to  its  primary  functions.     During  the  war,  for  example,  an 
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order  was  issued  by  the  Department  which  restricts  the  retail  delivery  of 
milk  to  alternate  days  only.  This  delivery  system  is  still  in  effect  although 
the  order  requiring  it  terminated  with  the  end  of  tire  rationing;  it  has  resulted 
in  substantial  economies  in  milk  deliveries  and  is  one  of  the  very  important 
reasons  why  marketing  costs  for  milk  have  not  increased  as  much  as  for  other 
commodities.  During  the  war  the  Milk  Administrator  also  served,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  and  the  dairy  industry,  as  agent  for  the  War  Food 
Administration  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  milk  conservation  orders 
which  applied  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Through  these  orders  the  necessary 
degree  of  conservation  was  affected  in  milk  and  certain  dairy  products  without 
resorting  to  rationing  of  these  essential  foods;  through  cooperation  between 
State  and  federal  agencies  in  this  matter  considerable  flexibility  and  adaptation 
to  the  requirements  of  the  local  situation  were  attained  without  sacrificing 
the  national  objectives  of  the  orders.  Through  a  policy  initiated  by  the  Milk 
Administration,  which  later  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  made  a  part 
of  the  General  Statutes,  all  milk  sold  in  Connecticut  by  producers  to  dealers 
now  is  paid  for  on  the  bases  of  its  butterfat  content;  this  is  a  more  equitable 
and  economical  basis  on  which  to  buy  or  to  sell  milk  than  that  which  formerly 
prevailed. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Any  appraisal  of  economic  regulation  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State 
under  the  Connecticut  Milk  Marketing  Act  needs  to  take  into  account  the 
following  facts:  In  1941,  prior  to  the  time  the  new  Connecticut  Milk  Market' 
ing  Act  became  effective  and  the  present  administration  of  it  began,  the  price 
paid  to  producers  by  dealers  for  milk  of  3.7  percent  butterfat  content  at  the 
market  averaged  about  $3.13  per  hundredweight  or  7  cents  per  quart;  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1947,  the  price  averaged  about  $5.53  per  hundred' 
weight  (including  the  returns  paid  into  the  Production  Incentive  Fund  which 
will  be  paid  out  to  producers  later  this  year)  or  12  cents  per  quart;  the 
additional  returns,  $2.40  per  hundredweight  or  5  1/6  cents  per  quart, 
represent  an  increase  of  77  percent  over  the  price  paid  in  1941.  During  the 
same  period  the  retail  price  for  milk  increased,  generally,  from  15  to  20  cents 
per  quart,  an  increase  of  5  cents  per  quart.  The  increase  in  the  cost  to 
consumers  thus  was  not  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  returns  to  producers. 
The  margins  for  processing  and  distribution  increased  from  about  7]/$  cents 
to  about  7  3/5  cents  per  quart,  an  increase  of  less  than  J/2  of  a  cent  per 
quart,  or  about  6  percent.  That  the  per  quart  costs  for  marketing  milk  have 
increased  so  little  in  the  face  of  greatly  increased  cost  rates  for  all  of  the 
items  required  in  distribution  (especially  wage  rates,  truck  costs,  repairs  and 
taxes),  is  a  very  remarkable  fact;  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  economies, 
resulting  primarily  from  increases  in  the  volume  of  milk  handled  and  from 
the  everyother'day  delivery  program,  which  dealers  have  effected  during  this 
period  of  high  and  rising  business  costs;  there  is  no  other  food  product  nor — 
so  far  as  we  are  aware — any  other  commodity  for  which  marketing  costs  have 
risen  so  little  during  this  period.  Many  chronic  and  deepseated  ills  of  the 
milk  marketing  system,  moreover,  have  either  been  corrected  or  eliminated  in 
this  State  while  the  above  described  positive  improvements  were  being  effected. 
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REMARKABLE  LEGISLATION 

For  its  type — i.e.,  as  an  instrument  for  economic  regulation — the 
Connecticut  Milk  Marketing  Act  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation.  It 
confers  broad  powers  upon  the  Administrator  but  surrounds  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  with  necessary  guides,  standards  and  the  requirements  of  public 
or  administrative  hearings  so  that  the  authority  conferred  can  only  be  exercised 
for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  Act.  Orders  are  issued 
by  the  Department  only  after  a  notice  of  hearing  (which  sets  forth  all  matters 
at  issue  on  which  evidence  will  be  heard)  has  been  given,  a  public  hearing 
has  been  held,  a  summary  or  finding  of  facts  has  been  prepared  (which, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  hearing  are  available  for  public  examination 
at  all  times  during  office  hours),  and  an  order  has  been  prepared  with  due 
notice  to  the  affected  parties.  The  administrative  process  is  open  to  scrutiny 
by  the  affected  parties  and  by  the  general  public  at  all  times.  While  this 
process  is  formal  and  orderly,  no  part  of  it  is  formidable  or  unduly  complicated. 
It  is  designed  to  protect  affected  parties  and  the  public  interest  in  a  paramount 
industry  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  the  people  in  the  State.  From 
time  to  time,  thus  far,  changes  have  been  made  both  in  the  Milk  Marketing 
Act  itself  and  in  the  orders  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department.  This 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  as  existing  conditions  change  and  as  new 
problems  emerge. 


INDUSTRY  CONTRIBUTES 

Except  for  office  space  and  certain  services  associated  with  it,  such  as 
heat,  light  and  janitor  services,  which  are  furnished  by  the  State,  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  are  all  paid  from  funds  obtained  directly  from  the  dairy 
industry;  these  are  derived  from  two  sources:  (1)  All  milk  dealers,  including 
stores,  sub-dealers  and  cream  dealers  are  required  to  be  licensed;  the  license 
fee  is  $5  for  each  100  quarts  of  milk  (or  part  thereof)  which  the  dealer  sells 
as  a  daily  average  throughout  the  year;  this  is  equivalent  to  1/75  cent  of  a 
cent  for  each  quart  of  milk  sold.  Receipts  from  this  source  normally  are  about 
$75,000  per  year.  (2)  The  other  source  of  income  is  the  "Administrative 
Assessment11  which  the  Administrator  may  but  is  not  required  to  collect;  this 
assessment  may  not  exceed  2  cents  for  each  hundred  pounds  (about  1/46  of 
a  cent  per  quart)  of  milk  purchased  by  a  dealer  from  producers;  ordinarily 
one-half  of  this  assessment  (i.e.,  1  cent  per  hundredweight)  is  paid  by  the 
dealer  and  the  other  half  is  paid  by  the  producer.  Because  revenues  in 
previous  years  had  exceeded  expenditures  so  that  a  balance  had  accrued  to 
the  credit  of  the  Department,  the  assessment  was  not  collected  during  any 
month  in  the  fiscal  period  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947.  If  this  assessment 
were  collected,  at  the  maximum  rate,  during  all  months  of  the  year — and 
assuming  that  the  deliveries  of  milk  remained  at  current  levels — it  would 
yield  about  $100,000  per  year.  A  financial  statement,  in  which  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  period  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947  are 
listed,  is  appended  hereto. 
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OPERATING  STATEMENT 
July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,   1947 

Balance  of  Cash  on  Hand  July  1,  1946  $190,352.37 

Receipts: 

License  Fees  $         26.00   (1945-46) 

License  Fees     $75,257.75 
Less  Refunds       307.25 

74,950.50   (1946-47) 

$  76,594.75 


Penalties  1,404.25 

Transfer  Fees  214.00 


Administrative  Assessments     $15,081.28 
Less  Refunds  244.44 


14,836.84 

Miscellaneous  Cash  Receipts  111.14 


Disbursements : 

Salaries,  Permanent  Employees  $105,616.09 

Producer  Council,  Secretary    $       364.00 

Producer  Council,  Speaker  9.96 

Producer  Council,  Labor  116.45 

490.41 


Attorney  General,  Services  5,140.00 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission  14,208.60 

Public  Hearings  840.05 

Publicity  20.00 


Contractual  Services: 

Dues  and  Subscriptions  $         148.11 

Rentals,  Postage  Meter  $       117.00 

Rentals,  Rooms  for  Meetings  22.11 

Rentals,  Garages  7.50 

146.61 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  446.98 

Traveling  Expenses,  MA.  $   3,377.78 

Traveling  Expenses,  P.C.  804.46 

— 4,182.24 

Sheriff  and  Court  Fees  24.14 

Lunches,  P.C.  342.50 

Repairs,  Motor  Vehicles  $    1,009.13 

Repairs,   Office  Equipment  538.64 

1,547.77 

Advertising  144.28 

Printing  464.70 

Photostats  .60 

Notary  Fees  11.10 

Freight  and  Express  7.48 


Materials  and  Supplies: 

Postage,  MA.  $      903.96 

Postage,  P.C.  319.44 


Misc.  Office  Supplies,  M.A.    $   3,468.46 
Misc.  Office  Supplies,  P.C.  132.01 


$      1,223.40 


3,600.47 


Gasoline  and  Oil  1,033.41 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  244.02 

Periodicals  Not  Subscribed  For  10.25 

Markers  420.00 


91,542.73 
$281,895.10 


$126,315.15 


7,466.51 


6,531.55 
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New  Office  Equipment: 
Motor  Vehicles: 


483.53 
1,140.70 


$      1,624.23 


1,624.23 


Balance  of  Cash  on  Hand  June  30,  1947 


141,937.44 
$139,957.66 


MA.  —  Milk  Administrator. 
P.G.  —  Producers'  Council. 


Number  of  Licenses  Issued  to  Various  Types  of  Dealers 
During  the  Period  July  1,   1946,  to  June  30,   1947 


No.  of 

Licenses* 

Amount 

Stores 

3,503 

$18,292.00 

Stores  Limited 

1,547 

3,405.00 

Producer  Dealers 

670 

7,870.75 

Producer  Dealers  Buying 

127 

6,574.50 

Merchant  Dealers 

185 

35,831.00 

Merchant  Dealers  Limited 

1 

2.00 

Sub'Dealers 

215 

4,390.50 

Cream  Dealers 

10 

510.25 

Total 

6,258 

$76,876.00 

*  The  figures  in  this  column  indicate  the  number  of  licenses,  cumulative  to  June  30, 
1947,  which  had  been  issued  to  dealers  in  each  of  the  categories  listed;  they  do  not 
indicate  the  number  of  dealers  who  were  in  business  on  that  date. 
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WHOLESALE  MILK  PRODUCERS1  COUNCIL 


In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Council,  which  is  a  two-way  channel  for  keeping  milk 
producers  and  distributors  informed  of  each  others  problems,  has  helped  put 
into  effect  the  new  "level  production  incentive  plan"  which  may  solve  some 
pressing  problems  in  this  industry. 


One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Wholesale  Milk  Producers 
Council  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  was  to  give  every  producer 
in  the  State  an  understanding  of  plans  being  undertaken  to  level  off  milk 
production.  Eight  county  meetings  were  held  and  were  the  keynote  of  the 
Council's  activities.  The  Milk  Administrator,  the  dairy  economist  on  the 
Extension  Staff  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Council  attended  all  these  sessions.  Speakers  reviewed  the  economic 
factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  milk  production,  the  necessity  of  finding  ways 
to  produce  more  milk  in  the  Fall  months  and  less  in  the  Spring.  Various 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  were  discussed.  Finally  the  "Level  Production 
Incentive  Plan"  was  explained.  Early  in  1947  necessary  enabling  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Milk 
Administrator,  the  plan  was  put  into  effect. 

When  the  first  Milk  Administrator  was  appointed  in  1935  he  created 
an  Advisory  Council,  composed  of  farmers  producing  wholesale  milk.  When 
the  milk  law  was  revised  in  1941  the  legislation  at  that  time  also  created 
the  present  Council.  It  was  provided  that  expenses  be  paid  through  funds 
collected  by  the  Milk  Administrator.  In  1943  the  law  was  amended  and 
a  budget  of  $2,500  a  year  was  established  for  the  Council.  This  sum  is  charged 
against  the  Milk  Administrator's  funds.  The  personnel  of  the  Council  consists 
of  farmers  producing  wholesale  milk,  three  members  from  each  county  elected 
for  three  year  terms;  one  being  elected  from  each  county  each  year.  Ever 
since  the  first  Council  was  established  the  membership  has  been  about  equally 
divided  between  men  who  own  and  operate  large  dairy  farms  and  those  who 
operate  more  average  size  farms;  also  it  has  been  about  evenly  divided  between 
men  selling  milk  through  the  large  Producers'  Cooperative  Association  and 
those  who  sell  to  small  independent  dealers.  By  frequent  contacts,  through 
Council  activities,  producers  and  distributors  have  come  to  a  much  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  business  problems. 

The  Milk  Administrator,  the  State  Extension  Service,  and  those  State 
agencies  dealing  particularly  with  agricultural  matters,  find  in  the  Council  a 
means  of  getting  first  hand  information  from  farmers  and  particularly,  of 
course,  from  those  farmers  producing  wholesale  milk.  The  Council  meets 
once  a  month  in  Hartford.  The  Milk  Administrator,  the  manager  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association,  and  the  Dairy  Extension  Economist 
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at  the  University  attend  most  of  the  meetings  and  act  as  an  advisory  com' 
mittee.  The  Council's  executive  committee  consists  of  the  officers  and  two 
chosen  from  the  membership.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  do  the  necessary  organisational  work.  The  Executive 
Committee  is:  Milo  Appley,  Canterbury,  chairman;  W.  C.  Weik,  Lakeside, 
vice-chairman;  Walter  L.  Thorpe,  South  Coventry,  secretary;  W.  B.  Coe, 
Durham,  treasurer;  Philip  Jones,  Shelton;  and  T.  R.  Clark,  Woodbridge. 
Donald  L.  Thomsen,  of  Brookfield  Center,  is  Executive  Secretary. 
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ATHLETIC  COMMISSION 


The  boxing  and  wrestling  industry,  under  supervision  of  the  Athletic  Commis' 
sioner,  returned  a  net  yield  to  the  State  of  $14,584  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947. 


Section  2202  of  the  General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1930,  provides  for 
appointment  of  a  State  Athletic  Commissioner  who  has  sole  jurisdiction  over 
professional  boxing  and  wrestling;  also  over  that  amateur  phase  of  these  sports 
not  under  supervision  of  schools  affording  courses  of  academic  study.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  to  watch  267  exhibitions  of  boxing 
321,938  spectators  paid  $590,677.22.  Wrestling  attracted  70,413  spectators 
who  paid  $84,318.04  to  attend  127  shows.  Amateur  boxing,  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  drew  5,703  persons  who  paid  $6,408.50  at  eight  shows. 
The  State  received  $27,825.84  in  taxes  on  these  gate  receipts.  Licenses  brought 
in  additional  fees  to  the  total  of  $11,950.50  and  there  was  collected  $609.60 
in  forfeits.     Total  receipts  were  $40,385.94. 

Expenditures  of  the  Agency  were:  for  personal  services  $22,838.26;  for 
contractual  services  $2,507.59;  for  supplies  and  materials  $575.09  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  $25,920.94.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
was  $14,465  to  which  was  added  a  return  of  unexpended  funds  amounting 
to  $119.06  making  the  net  receipts  $14,584.06. 

Licensed  physicians  examine  ring  contestants  a  few  hours  before  matches 
and  an  athlete  not  in  good  condition  is  promptly  rejected  and  a  substitute 
must  be  found  to  replace  him.  Because  of  precautions  of  this  kind,  and  other 
supervisory  work  by  agents  of  the  Commissioner,  Connecticut  thus  far  has 
been  free  from  deaths  in  the  ring.  Licenses  are  required  of  all  boxers,  wres' 
tiers,  managers,  seconds,  announcers,  timekeepers,  referees,  physicians,  club 
owners,  and  matchmakers.  The  fees  range  from  two  dollars  for  an  amateur 
boxer  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  club  owner  in  one  of  the  larger  cities.  Licenses 
must  be  renewed  annually.  Success  or  failure  of  each  show,  from  the  Com' 
missioned  standpoint,  often  is  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  his  agent  in 
each  city  or  town  where  bouts  are  held.  These  local  inspectors  see  that 
accurate  check  is  made  of  all  accounts,  proper  taxes  collected,  and  that  all 
required  to  hold  licenses  conform  to  the  law. 

The  inspector,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  or  one  of  his  chief 
deputies,  assumes  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  contestants; 
and  the  conduct  of  a  crowd  may  depend  upon  his  quick  judgment  in  an 
emergency.    Inspectors  are  paid  $10  for  each  show  actually  handled  by  them. 
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The  Commissioner,  William  J.  Prince,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
His  term  expires  July  1,  1949.  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  John  S.  Kapteina, 
is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  Secretary  of  the  Commission  is  John  J. 
Healey;  and  the  Inspector  of  Contests  is  Dennis  T.  McMahon.  There  are 
25  licensed  boxing  and  wrestling  clubs  in  the  State.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Commissioner  to  keep  the  business  in  the  hands  of  responsible  men  only,  and 
to  keep  it  free  from  the  influence  of  racketeers.  Headquarters  of  the  Com' 
missioner  is  in  the  State  Office  Building. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AERONAUTICS 


The  Aeronautics  Commission  of  five  members,  with  the  Director  of  Aeronautics, 
and  their  employees,  constitute  the  State  Department  of  Aeronautics.    It  acts 
as  a  regulatory  and  enforcement  agency  and  exercises  general  supervision  of 
aeronautics   in    Connecticut,    also   manages    and    operates   the    State'owned    air' 
ports:    Bradley   Field   at  Windsor  Locks   and   Trumbull   Airport   at   Groton. 


The  attention  of  the  Connecticut  Aeronautics  Commission,  which  was 
set  up  by  the  Legislature  in  May,  1946,  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  the 
problems  arising  from  the  development  of  the  two  State  air  fields,  one  Bradley 
Field  at  Windsor  Locks,  and  the  other,  Trumbull  Field  at  Groton.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  securing  activity  at  these  fields  which  would  reduce 
the  overhead  maintenance  cost  which  is  heavy. 

The  Commission  hired  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick  to  make  an  economic 
survey  concerning  the  possibilities  of  Bradley  Field,  first,  which  was  followed 
by  one  in  connection  with  Trumbull  Field.  Mr.  McGoldrick  was  secured  on 
account  of  his  high  reputation  in  the  aeronautics  world,  he  formerly  having 
been  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  who  also  had  much  to  do 
with  the  financial  arrangements  in  connection  with  LaGuardia  Field  and  Idle' 
wild,  near  New  York.  It  was  felt  that  a  survey  by  him  would  carry  great 
weight  in  the  aviation  world.  Comprehensive  surveys  were  made  and  reports 
were  printed,  and  they  have  had  substantial  distribution  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  present  Commission  your  Chairman  had 
been  active  in  helping  secure  legislation  in  Congress  which  would  clarify  the 
Airport  Surplus  Act  and  which  would  enable  the  War  Assets  Administration 
to  turn  fields  which  had  been  declared  surplus,  over  to  municipalities  and  cities 
at  no  cost,  and  with  proper  equipment  to  keep  up  maintenance  summer  and 
winter.  This  legislation  had  the  hearty  support  of  Senator  Brien  McMahon 
and  Senator  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  and  also  Congressman  William  J.  Miller 
who  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  similar  to  the  Senate  bill  and  who  helped 
greatly  in  getting  that  bill  passed  in  the  House.  It  passed  the  Senate  and 
House  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  was  signed  by  the  President. 

Incidentally  we  are  informed  that  over  1,000  airports,  scattered  through' 
out  the  country,  can  be  released  upon  request  by  proper  authorities,  due  to 
the  legislation.  The  Commission  promptly  made  application  to  War  Assets 
for  the  return  of  the  two  Connecticut  State  air  fields.  Trumbull  Field  had 
been  a  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  and  its  status  for  some 
time  back  has  been  somewhat  different  from  Bradley  Field,  in  that  when  the 
Navy  moved  out,  the  Commission  stepped  in  promptly  and  has  been  acting 
as  caretaker  and  custodian  of  the  property  there.  Bradley  Field  has  been 
operated  in  a  restricted  manner  through  an  Interim  Permit  Lease  arranged 
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through  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  This  Engineer  Corps  lease  has 
been  terminated  and  the  Commission  is  now  the  custodian  for  Bradley  as 
well  as  for  Trumbull. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  in  which  a  new  survey  of  the  material 
left  on  these  fields,  is  being  made  by  War  Assets  and  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  to  determine  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  have,  in 
order  to  do  the  maintenance  work  required.  Meanwhile  the  regular  work  of 
the  department  of  aeronautics  goes  on  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Director 
Kenneth  H.  Ringrose,  and  Deputy  Director  Horace  B.  Wetherell. 

New  construction  of  airports  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Nevertheless  the  Commission  is  hopeful  that  as  cities  and  towns 
decide  to  enlarge  their  facilities,  or  to  build  new  airports,  they  will  ask  for 
the  help  of  the  Aeronautics  Commission.  We  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  we  possibly  can  to  further  aviation  in  Connecticut.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  Connecticut's  air  future  will  be  bright,  and  the 
Commission,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  mem' 
bers,  former  Governor  John  H.  Trumbull  and  Anthony  J.  Bernard,  is  desirous 
of  helping  in  every  way  possible. 

FRANCIS  S.  MURPHY,  Chairman, 
Connecticut  Aeronautics  Commission. 

GENERAL  REX  B.  DeLACOUR, 
EDWARD  P.  EGAN, 
DANIEL  F.  WHEELER, 
EUGENE  E.  WILSON, 

Commissioners. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AERONAUTICS 
Kenneth  H.  Ringrose,  Director 

The  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  May,  1946,  passed  an  aeronautics 
bill  (Public  Act  No.  10)  which  changed  many  of  the  existing  laws  relating 
to  aeronautics.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  further  the  public  interest 
and  aeronautical  progress  by  providing  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
safety  in  aeronautics;  by  cooperating  and  effecting  a  uniformity  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  development  and  regulation  of  aeronautics  in  the  several  states; 
by  revising  existing  statutes  relative  to  the  development  and  regulation  of 
aeronautics  so  as  to  grant  such  powers  and  impose  upon  it  such  duties  that 
the  State  might  properly  perform  its  functions  relative  to  aeronautics  and 
effectively  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property  within  such 
jurisdiction;  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a  state' wide  system  of  airports;  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  political  subdivisions  of  this  State  and  others 
engaged  in  aeronautics  and  to  encourage  and  develop  aeronautics;  by  establish' 
ing  uniform  regulations,  consistent  with  Federal  regulations  and  those  of  other 
states,  in  order  that  those  engaged  in  aeronautics  of  every  character  might  so 
engage  with  the  least  possible  restriction,  consistent  with  the  safety  and  rights 
of  others.  The  passage  of  this  act  substituted  a  five-man  commission  in  place 
of  a  single  commissioner.  Section  2  sets  forth  in  part  that  the  Commission, 
with  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  and  their  employees,  shall  constitute  the 
Department  of  Aeronautics 
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The  Department  has  two  basic  functions — first,  the  general  supervision 
over  aeronautics  in  the  State,  acting  as  a  regulatory  and  enforcement  agency; 
and  second,  the  operation  and  management  of  the  two  state-owned  airports 
— Trumbull  Airport  at  Groton  and  Bradley  Field  at  Windsor  Locks.  These 
airports  had  previously  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Airport 
Commission. 

REGULATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Airmen  and  airports  are  licensed  by  the  Department,  and  aircraft  are 
required  to  be  registered  with  the  Department.  This  particular  division  of 
the  Department  conducts  periodical  examinations  of  all  Connecticut  registered 
aircraft  to  insure  that  they  are  maintained  in  an  airworthy  condition; 
investigates  accidents  and  complaints;  inspects  airports  and  seaplane  bases  to 
determine  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  their  operation; 
conducts  an  airmarking  program;  and  during  the  football  season  and  for  the 
boat  races  on  the  Thames  River  aerial  patrols  are  conducted  by  Department 
personnel  in  Department'Owned  aircraft. 

LICENSING  OF  PILOTS 

During  the  licensing  period  from  May  1,  1946,  to  April  30,  1947,  there 
were  issued  4,046  pilots'  licenses  as  compared  to  2,385  licenses  issued  during 
the  previous  year,  representing  an  increase  of  70  percent.  Incidentally,  this 
figure  represents  the  greatest  number  of  licenses  issued  in  any  one  year  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  in  1927.  During  the  first  two  months 
of  the  licensing  period  of  1947'48,  3,044  licenses  had  been  issued,  indicating 
that  a  new  high  will  be  reached  during  this  licensing  period.  With  the 
increase  of  licensed  pilots,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  physical  examinations 
given  by  the  medical  section.  In  the  period  from  May  1,  1946,  to  April  30, 
1947,  there  were  4,263  examinations  given,  as  compared  to  2,430  examinations 
in  the  previous  year,  representing  an  increase  of  75  percent. 

REGISTRATION  OF  AIRCRAFT 

During  the  licensing  period  from  May  1,  1946,  to  April  30,  1947,  786 
aircraft  registrations  were  issued  as  compared  to  457  during  the  previous  year, 
representing  an  increase  of  72  percent.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
present  licensing  period,  584  registrations  were  issued  as  compared  to  373 
for  the  same  period  during  the  previous  year. 

LICENSING  AND  INSPECTION  OF  AIRPORTS 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Act  No.  10,  it  was  required  that  airports 
or  restricted  landing  areas,  when  used  for  commercial  purposes,  be  approved 
by  the  Department.  It  is  now  required  that  all  airports  or  restricted  landing 
areas  be  licensed,  whether  used  commercially  or  otherwise.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  number  of  licensed  airports  in  Connecticut: 


July  1,  1946 

June  30,  1947 

Commercial  Airports 
Restricted  Commercial  Airstrips 
Private  Restricted  Airstrips 
Seaplane  Bases 

27 
3 
2 
7 

30 
4 
6 

11 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  airports  inspected  during 
this  period: 

Routine  Airport  Inspections  40 

Inspections  of  Proposed  Airports  25 

Inspections  of  Proposed  Seaplane  Bases  8 
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ACCIDENTS 


The  number  of  aircraft  accidents  during  the  past  year  increased  over 
the  previous  year.  In  the  previous  year  there  were  a  total  of  71  accidents 
of  all  types,  including  aircraft  damaged  by  wind  and  taxiing  accidents.  Dur' 
ing  the  present  year  there  were  118  accidents  of  all  types.  In  comparison 
with  the  increase  in  licensed  pilots  the  percentage  is  favorable,  including  a 
slight  decrease  for  the  period. 

AIRMARKING  PROGRAM 

The  airmarking  program,  which  was  discontinued  during  the  war,  has 
been  resumed  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  Connecticut  will 
again  be  one  of  the  best  airmarked  states  in  the  country,  a  position  previously 
held.  With  the  start  of  the  war  it  became  necessary  to  obliterate  approxi' 
mately  300  airmaking  signs.  There  have  been  installed  up  to  July  1,  1947, 
75  of  these  signs.  The  value  of  this  program  has  been  proven,  and  it  has  on 
many  occasions  been  the  means  of  pilots  avoiding  serious  difficulties. 

The  additional  duties  of  the  Department  have  necessitated  alterations  to 
Headquarters  Building,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  further  alterations  will  be 
required  in  the  near  future,  as  activity  increases  at  the  two  airports,  in  addition 
to  the  increase  of  business  in  the  regulatory  and  enforcement  division. 

OPERATION  OF  BRADLEY  FIELD 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  Bradley  Field  was  operated  under  the 
terms  of  an  interim  permit  entered  into  between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  State.  Within  the  coming  year,  the  interim  permit  will  be  terminated 
and  the  airport,  together  with  buildings  and  equipment,  turned  over  to  the 
State. 

The  Field  comprises  approximately  1600  acres,  located  chiefly  in  the 
Town  of  Windsor  Locks  with  a  small  portion  in  East  Granby,  Windsor  and 
Suffield.  There  are  three  runways,  each  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  five 
thousand  feet  in  length.  Taxiways  total  16,000  linear  feet  by  a  width  of  fifty 
feet,  plus  4,000  feet  by  80  feet.  There  are  four  aprons — 400  x  1600  feet, 
280x800  feet,  230x900  feet  and  350x550  feet. 

The  total  pavement  is  770,000  square  yards,  the  equivalent  of  65  miles 
of  20- foot  highway,  and  it  is  in  good  condition  and  so  designed  to  take  the 
heaviest  plane  load  now  flying. 

There  are  170  buildings  on  the  airport,  all  of  which  are  of  a  temporary 
nature  with  the  exception  of  seven,  which  are  semipermanent. 

The  water  supply  system  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  is  in  good 
condition.  Water  is  obtained  from  driven  wells  served  by  electrically 
powered  pumping  stations  with  a  capacity  of  600,000  gallons  per  day. 
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The  sewerage  system  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  is  composed  of  two 
treatment  plants  and  19  miles  of  pipe  line  with  a  capacity  of  serving  a  com' 
munity  of  25,000  persons. 

Surface  drainage  is  also  of  permanent  nature,  well  designed  and  in  good 
condition  with  approximately  16  miles  of  pipe. 

Electric  service  is  supplied  by  power  from  the  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Company  and  approximates  14  miles  of  underground  service  with 
16  miles  of  pole  line.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  adequate  for  present  usage 
of  the  field. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  there  were  fifty-two  persons  employed  at  Bradley 
Field. 

As  the  year  ended  two  scheduled  airlines  had  commenced  operations  from 
Bradley  Field — Eastern  Airlines,  Incorporated,  started  operations  with  four 
scheduled  flights  per  day,  and  United  Air  Lines,  Incorporated,  with  eight 
scheduled  flights  per  day. 

Space  at  Bradley  Field  has  been  leased  to  the  following: 

Aero  Plating  Company 

Aircraft   Magneto   &   Carburetor    Service   Corp. 

Aviation   Service  Company,  Inc. 

Barrea's  Hydraulic  Service 

Continental  Restaurant 

Philip  Daley  (Barber) 

C.  H.  Dexter  6?  Sons,  Inc. 

Durham  Aircraft  Service,  Inc. 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Kaman  Aircraft  Corporation 

Peruvian  International  Airways 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Company 

Connecticut  Valley  Propeller  Service  Corp. 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Philip  J.  Walsh  (Restaurant) 

The  Connecticut  National  Guard  is  also  using  Bradley  Field  as  a  base 
for  the  118th  Fighter  Squadron,  Detachment  A  of  the  203rd  Air  Service 
Group.  Weather  Detachment  of  the  118th  Fighter  Squadron,  and  the  Utility 
Flight  attached  to  the  118th  Fighter  Squadron. 

During  December,  1946,  the  traffic  control  tower  was  activated,  being 
put  on  an  18-hour  per  day  basis.  Shortly  thereafter  it  became  necessary,  due 
to  increased  traffic  to  put  the  tower  on  a  24-hour  per  day  basis.  The  follow- 
ing is  indicative  of  the  increased  activity  at  this  Field.  During  the  month  of 
August,  1946,  there  were  36  planes  arriving  and  departing.  During  the 
month  of  June,  1947,  there  were  556  planes  arriving,  of  which  381  were 
civilian  and  168  military,  and  558  planes  departing,  of  which  387  were  civilian 
and  171  military. 

As  the  year  ended  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  announced  plans 
for  moving  their  Communications  Station  from  Brainard  Field  to  Bradley 
Field. 

OPERATION  OF  TRUMBULL  AIRPORT 

Trumbull  Airport  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Groton.  In  May  of  1929 
the  Legislature  approved  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  at  the  same  time 
created  the  State  Airport  Commission  with  an  appropriation  of  $123,750. 
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The  property  purchased  was  part  of  the  old  Plant  Estate  and  consisted  of 
246  acres  of  land.    Later  an  additional  5 1  acres  were  purchased  by  the  State. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  the  field  was  leased  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  State  for  use  by  the  Army  Air  Corps.  The  Army 
Air  Corps  used  the  field  for  about  two  years,  after  which  the  Navy  took  over. 
The  armed  services  found  Trumbull  Airport  to  be  an  excellent  site  for  gunnery 
practice  with  aircraft,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  two  sites  of  this  nature  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Shortly  after  the  Federal  government  leased  this  property  it  acquired  an 
additional  55  acres.  There  are  at  present  three  runways,  two  4,000  feet  in 
length  and  one  5,000  feet  in  length;  all  three  150  feet  in  width.  They  are 
of  concrete  construction  and  in  good  condition. 

The  taxiways  total  15,000  linear  feet  by  a  width  of  50  feet.  Aprons 
are  three  in  number— 1200  x  200  feet,  500  x  200  feet  and  600  x  200  feet. 

The  buildings  are  mainly  of  temporary  construction,  except  for  a  few 
permanent  buildings  that  were  on  the  field  when  the  Army  took  it  over. 
The  permanent  buildings  are  constructed  of  hollow  tile  and  stucco  and  are 
in  fair  condition. 

The  sewerage  system  is  in  good  condition.  It  consists  of  pipe  lines,  two 
lift  stations  and  a  central  settling  basin  with  sand  filter  beds  and  a  chlorinating 
unit.     It  is  adequate. 

Water  and  electrical  power  are  obtained  from  the  Borough  of  Groton 
Utilities. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  twenty  persons  were  employed  at  Trumbull  Airport. 

There  are  two  commercial  operators  at  Trumbull  Airport — the  Groton 
Flying  Service,  Incorporated,  and  Air  Holiday,  Incorporated.  Both  corpora' 
tions  engage  in  general  flight  activities,  including  charter  operations,  instruction 
including  both  ground  and  flight.  Air  Holiday,  Incorporated,  also  operates 
an  inn  and  restaurant  at  the  airport. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  —  ALL  FUNDS 
July  1,   1946,  to  June  30,   1947 


Headquarters 
Personal  Services                         $51,784.04 
Contractual  Services                        3,953.02 
Supplies  and  Materials                   8,770.21 
Refunds  (Airways  and 

Airdromes  Fund)                            499.29 

Bradley 
$  58,559.29 
8,643.85 
9,789.77 

Trumbull 

$29,303.13 

2,514.61 

6,005.84 

Total 
$139,646.46 
15,111.48 

24,565.82 

499.29 

Ordinary  Recurring 

Expenses                           $65,006.56 
Capital  Outlay: 

Equipment                                $11,208.86 
Land  and  Nonstructural 

Improvements  to  Land     

$  76,992.91 

$  25,758.53 

1,008.39 

74,336.32 

$37,823.58 

$  4,218.26 

4,240.85 

2,684.60 

$179,823.05 

$  41,185.65 

5,249.24 

Structural  Replacements  and 

Major  Improvements         7,331.80 

84,352.72 

Capital  Outlay                        $18,540.66 

$101,103.24 

$11,143.71 

$130,787.61 

Total                                 $83,547.22 

$178,096.15 

$48,967.29 

$310,610.66 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947 


General 
Bradley  Field: 
Rentals 

Vending  Machines 
Landing  Fees 

Fund 

$42,634.15 

5.04 

600.00 

Trumbull  Airport: 
Rentals 

Vending  Machines 
Landing  Fees 

$   5,791.67 

35.18 

2.00 

$43,239.19 

Miscellaneous  Receipts: 

Fees  for  Accident  Reports 

Witness  Fees 

Fines 

$          5.80 

6.70 

20.00 

5,828.85 

dromes  Fund 

$10,867.00 

10,248.00 

170.00 

32.50 

Total  —  General  Fund 

Airways  and  Aip 

Aircraft  Registrations 
Aircraft  Pilots'  Licenses 
Airport  Licensing  Fees 

$49,100.54 

Total  —  Airways  Fund 

21,285.00 

Total  All  Funds 

$70,385.54 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION 


In  early  days  of  this  Commission's  existence  the  normal  case  load  was  1,400 
appeals.  July  1,  1946,  there  were  9,727  cases  awaiting  hearing.  The  follow 
ing  year  3,937  appeals  were  received  and  12,593  cases  disposed  of,  so  that 
on  June  30,  1947,  cases  not  yet  heard  numbered  only  1,071. 

The   1947  Legislature  enlarged  the  Commission  to  six  members. 


The  Connecticut  Unemployment  Commission,  the  appellate  section  of 
the  State  unemployment  insurance  program,  was  established  under  the  pre 
visions  of  Chapter  280a  of  the  General  Statutes  enacted  by  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1936.  The  first  members  of  the  Commission  were 
appointed  in  October,  1937,  taking  office  on  January  1,  1938.  From  the  time 
of  its  inception  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  Commission 
was  composed  of  five  commissioners,  one  for  each  congressional  district  as 
provided  by  sub-section  (b)  of  Section  1340e  as  amended.  The  present 
Commissioners,  whose  terms  run  for  five  years  each  and  whose  appointments 
are  staggered  so  that  no  two  terms  expire  in  the  same  year,  are:  Robert  J. 
Stack,  of  Bristol,  commissioner  for  the  First  Congressional  District  (January 
1946'December  1950) ;  Ernest  B.  Partridge,  of  New  London,  commissioner 
for  the  Second  Congressional  District  (January  194  5 -December  1949)  ;  Alfred 
C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  North  Haven,  commissioner  for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  and  chairman  of  the  Commission  (January  1944-December  1948) ; 
Albert  P.  Morano,  of  Greenwich,  commissioner  for  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  (January  1947-December  1951),  and  Carl  A.  Lundgren,  of  Ansonia, 
commissioner  for  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  (May  22,  1946-December 
1947). 

The  five  commissioners  as  a  body  form  the  Unemployment  Commission 
which  has  authority  to  make  its  own  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
conduct  of  hearings  of  unemployment  compensation  appeal  cases.  Each  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  maintains  offices  and  a  hearing  room  in  the 
congressional  district  from  which  he  was  appointed,  the  five  offices  being 
located  in  Hartford,  Norwich,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport  and  Waterbury,  with 
administration  and  interstate  appeals  offices  located  in  Hartford.  In  addition, 
hearings  are  conducted  in  some  twelve  other  towns  throughout  the  State 
where  municipal  facilities  are  regularly  used.  In  labor  dispute  and  other 
cases  where  large  numbers  of  claimants  appear,  State  armories  or  court  room 
facilities  are  obtained  for  holding  the  hearings.  The  Commission  does  not 
own  or  as  agent  control  any  real  estate  but  occupies  rented  quarters  in  the 
five  mentioned  cities  in  the  State  where  regular  offices  are  maintained. 

The  Commission  is  a  quasi-judicial  body  whose  chief  function  is  to  hear 
and  decide  appeals  from  rulings  of  the  administrator  of  the  Unemployment 
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Compensation  Act  as  to  the  eligibility  of  claimants  for  unemployment  com' 
pensation  benefits.  In  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity  there  are  two  subdivisions, 
one  handling  intrastate  appeals  involving  disputed  cases  where  wage  credits 
were  earned  in  Connecticut  and  claims  filed  in  this  State,  and  the  other  the 
interstate  section  which  handles  appeals  where  wage  credits  were  earned  in 
Connecticut  but  the  unemployed  claimant  has  moved  to  some  other  state  and 
is  filing  from  his  new  place  of  residence.  In  addition,  the  interstate  section 
acts  as  agent  for  other  states  in  cases  where  claimants  who  earned  wage  credits 
in  such  states  have  removed  to  Connecticut  and  are  filing  claims  from  this 
State.  Hearings  are  normally  conducted  by  one  commissioner  but  where  a 
large  number  of  claimants  are  involved  in  the  same  issue  panels  of  three 
commissioners  hear  and  decide  the  issue.  The  hearings  are  conducted  in  an 
informal  manner  and  the  evidence  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  usually  applicable 
to  legal  matters.  It  necessary  witnesses  will  be  subpoenaed  by  the  Commission 
without  cost  to  any  party.  Hearings  vary  from  approximately  fifteen  minutes 
for  uncomplicated  cases  to  some  thirteen  days  in  matters  involving  labor 
disputes  such  as  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  in  Stamford. 
Testimony  is  recorded  by  hearing  stenographers  but  not  transcribed  unless 
required  by  an  appeal  to  the  court.  A  written  findings  of  fact  and  decision 
is  rendered  as  soon  after  the  hearing  as  possible.  Since  few  of  the  parties 
involved  have  attorneys,  the  findings  and  decision  is  written  in  language  as 
simple  as  possible  but  complying  with  formal  rules  of  the  court  and  copies 
maile'd  to  all  parties  to  the  original  hearing. 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  commissioners  may  be  taken  to  the  Superior 
Court  within  a  fourteen  day  period.  Such  appeals  do  not  provide  for  a 
rehearing  but  involve  reviews  of  the  commissioner's  decision  based  on  testimony 
originally  taken.     No  filing  fee  is  taxed  by  the  court  in  such  appeals. 

Since  July  1,  1945  (following  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General  which 
held  that  the  Commission  was  an  independent  budgeted  agency),  the  Com' 
mission,  in  addition  to  its  judicial  functions,  has  performed  increasing  amounts 
of  required  administrative  work.  This  work  is  done  in  Hartford,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chairman,  by  a  small  staff  headed  by  an  executive  assistant 
and  includes  among  other  functions  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
personnel  work,  preparation  of  budgets,  accounting  and  periodic  statistical 
and  financial  reports  for  both  State  and  Federal  governments.  Currently 
there  is  being  prepared  a  precedent  manual  of  decisions  rendered  in  unemploy 
ment  compensation  matters  which  will  be  maintained  in  an  up  to  date  condi' 
tion.  This  publication  will  assist  the  commissioners  in  rendering  decisions 
and  will  be  of  great  help  to  labor  and  management  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
under  which  the  Commission  operates,  are  obtained  by  a  tax  levied  and 
collected  by  the  Federal  government  against  subject  Connecticut  employers* 
payrolls  on  amounts  not  exceeding  $3000  per  employee  annually.  Budgetary 
requests  are  submitted  by  the  Chairman  through  the  Governor  and  the  Com' 
missioner  of  Finance  and  Control,  normally  for  a  one  year  period  but  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  at  three  months  intervals.  Grants  in  accordance  with  such 
budgetary  requests  as  finally  approved  are  obtained  from  this  fund  for  the 
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administration  of  the  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Law.  Since  1937 
some  29  million  dollars  has  been  collected  by  this  tax  from  liable  Connecticut 
employers  and  slightly  over  8  million  dollars  returned  to  the  State  for  the 
administration  of  the  act  by  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Department 
and  the  Unemployment  Commission. 

Total  expenditures  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  amounted  to  $122,817.09,  of  which  $3433  was  capital  outlay  and  the 
balance  of  $119,384.09  recurring  expenditures.  This  small  capital  outlay  did 
not  reflect  the  Agency's  needs  during  the  period  but  was  occasioned  by  the 
inability  to  purchase  needed  equipment  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  cancellation,  by  the  Federal  social  security  administration,  of  equip' 
ment  purchases  during  the  last  six  months  because  of  over  expenditure  of  avail' 
able  funds.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Commission  continued  operations 
with  borrowed  equipment  used  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  the  normal  labor  market  in  the  State 
and  nation  was  disrupted  by  a  continuation  of  two  principal  factors,  the 
tremendous  labor  unrest  resulting  in  widespread  strikes  and  the  extensive 
interstate  migration  of  workers  as  the  national  economy  continued  its  move' 
ment  from  war  to  peace  time  production.  These  factors  were  strongly  reflected 
in  all  unemployment  compensation  work  with  the  result  that  Connecticut 
had  one  of  the  three  largest  case  loads  in  the  country.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Commission's  existence  the  normal  annual  case  load  was  approximately 
1400  appeals,  handled  by  five  commissioners  and  7  or  8  classified  personnel. 
This  situation  had  changed  drastically  in  late  1945  and  early  1946  and  on 
July  1,  1946,  there  were  9727  cases  awaiting  to  be  heard  by  the  Commission. 
In  the  following  year  3937  appeals  were  received  and  12,593  cases  disposed  of, 
so  that  on  June  30,  1947,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  1071. 

To  handle  the  continuing  flood  of  appeals  Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
had  appointed  seven  additional  commissioners  and  had  authorized  an  increased 
clerical  staff.  The  additional  commissioners  were  Max  L.  Goldenthal  of  West 
Hartford,  John  E.  McNerney  of  Hamden,  B.  J.  Monkiewicz;  of  New  Britain, 
Frank  S.  Shea  of  New  London,  Otto  H.  LaMacchia  of  Bridgeport,  Vincent 
X.  Montanaro  of  Westport,  and  Evelyn  E.  Walsh  of  Waterbury.  Each  of 
the  additional  commissioners  served  through  March  31,  1947,  and  Max  L. 
Goldenthal  and  Vincent  X.  Montanaro  continued  through  June  30,  1947. 
In  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  the  clerical  staff  consisted  of  an 
executive  assistant,  11  hearing  stenographers,  an  assistant  accountant  auditor 
and  13  clerk'typists,  totaling  26  approved  classified  positions,  all  but  one  posi' 
tioh  being  filled  during  the  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  a 
start  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  precedent  manual  and  this  necessitated 
the  addition  of  a  law  clerk  and  stenographer.  A  reduction  at  this  time  in 
the  case  load  brought  about  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  additional 
commissioners,  and  during  this  three  months  period  the  commission  personnel 
included  the  5  commission  members,  2  additional  commissioners,  an  executive 
assistant,  a  law  clerk,  1 1  hearing  stenographers,  an  assistant  accountant  auditor 
and  8  clerk-typists,  with  all  approved  positions  filled  except  one  hearing 
stenographer  and  2  clerk- typists.  The  1947  Legislature  provided  that  the 
Commission  consist  of  6  commissioners,  who  with  the  present  classified  staff 
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will  be  able  to  maintain  appeals  in  a  current  condition  under  present  market 
conditions  and  with  a  projected  normal  case  load  of  approximately  3500 
appeals  annually. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  growth  of  the  Agency  depends  upon  in' 
creased  knowledge  by  the  public  of  its  appellate  rights  under  the  Unemploy 
ment  Compensation  Law  and  basically  the  fluctuating  work  load  due  to 
economic  and  political  factors  beyond  the  control  of  any  group  or  State. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  framework  of  the  Commission  should  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  immediate  expansion  in  periods  of  high  labor 
unrest,  or  periods  of  depression,  so  that  prompt  decisions  may  be  rendered 
in  disputed  cases.  Most  of  the  parties  who  appear  before  the  Commission 
are  entirely  unfamiliar  with  legal  procedures.  Though  decisions  are  written 
as  simply  as  possible  many  cases  need  explanation.  Such  explanations  are  a 
proper  function  of  any  governmental  agency.  Work  loads  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  so  heavy  that  little  of  the  normal  working  day  could  be  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  the  work  but  it  is  believed  that  the  contemplated  staff  will 
have  time  for  this  service  and  justify  the  continuing  confidence  by  labor  and 
management  in  the  agency. 
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"We  make  no  recommendations  as  to  future  development  of  this  agency.  After 
years  of  study  of  workmen's  compensation  procedure  in  other  states,  we 
believe  that  on  the  whole  the  present  system  is  as  effective  as  can  be  devised 
under  present  limitations."  —  Commission  Report. 


The  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  of  five  members,  serving 
five  year  terms,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  financed  by  appropriation 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Commission  and  all  its  activities  are  authorized 
by  Chapter  280,  General  Statutes,  as  amended.  The  Workmen's  Compensa' 
tion  Act  became  generally  effective  on  January  1,  1914,  and  the  general  set' 
up  of  the  various  offices  remains  today  as  originally  established  by  the  1913 
legislation.  The  organization  by  which  the  laws  are  administered  is  main' 
tained  through  five  district  offices  as  prescribed  by  law.  Leo  J.  Noonan,  of 
Hartford,  is  chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  arrangement  by  districts 
follows : 

FIRST  DISTRICT 

Jurisdiction:     Hartford  County. 
Commissioner:     Leo  J.  Noonan. 
Office:     54  Church  Street,  Hartford. 
Number  of  employees:     Four. 

Capital  Outlay:     19464947 $400.00 

Balance  July  1,  1947 $     2.73 

Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses:      19464947     .     .     $24,085.00 
Balance  July  1,  1947 $  1,892.14 

SECOND  DISTRICT 

Jurisdiction :     Tolland,  Windham,  New  London  and  Middlesex  Counties. 
Commissioner:     Charles  W.  Jewett. 
Office:     43  Broadway,  Norwich. 
Number  of  employees:     Two. 

Capital  Outlay:     19464947 $150.00 

Balance  July  1,  1947 $  64.19 

Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses:     19464947     .     .     $15,621.00 
Balance  July  1,  1947 $      598.22 

THIRD  DISTRICT 

Jurisdiction:  All  of  New  Haven  County,  except  the  Towns  of  South' 
bury,  Middlebury,  Waterbury,  Wolcott,  Oxford,  Naugatuck, 
Prospect,  Beacon  Falls,  Seymour,  Ansonia  and  Derby. 
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Commissioner:     Louis  Sachs. 

Office:     185  Church  Street,  New  Haven. 

Number  of  employees:     Two. 

Capital  Outlay:     19464947 $250.00 

Balance  July  1,  1947 $  00.00 

Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses:     19464947     .     .     $16,898.00 
Balance  July  1,  1947 $      282.34 

FOURTH  DISTRICT 

Jurisdiction:     Fairfield  County. 
Commissioner:     Romuald  J.  Zielinski. 
Office:     955  Main  Street,  Bridgeport. 
Number  of  employees:     Three. 

Capital  Outlay:      19464947 $370.00 

Balance  July  1,  1947 $     9.84 

Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses:     19464947     .     .     $19,842.00 
Balance  July  1,  1947 $  1,343.24 

FIFTH  DISTRICT 

Jurisdiction :     All  of  Litchfield  County  and  the  following  Towns  in  New 
Haven    County:    Southbury,    Middlebury,    Waterbury,    Wolcott, 
Oxford,    Naugatuck,    Prospect,    Beacon    Falls,    Seymour,    Ansonia 
and  Derby. 
Commissioner:     Harry  Krasow. 
OfRce:     48  Leavenworth  Street,  Waterbury. 
Number  of  employees:     Two. 

Capital  Outlay:     19464947 $275.00 

Balance  July  1,   1947 $  44.54 

Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses:     19464947     .     .     $16,014.00 
Balance  July  1,  1947 $      484.65 

DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Each  Commissioner  has  sole  jurisdiction  over  accidents  arising  in  his 
district  and  other  Commissioners  may  act  in  cases  arising  outside  their 
respective  districts  only  through  the  disqualification  of  and  designation  by  the 
Commissioner  in  whose  district  the  accident  arose. 

This  five'man  Commission  has  a  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
whose  office  at  present  is  in  the  City  of  Hartford.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  various  Commissioners,  the  Chairman  by  statute 
has  additional  duties  to  perform  in  the  nature  of  correlating  the  work  of  the 
various  districts,  and  maintaining  something  in  the  nature  of  central  head' 
quarters  in  Hartford.  In  the  Hartford  office  among  other  things  is  the 
complete  card  system  indicating  the  insurance  coverage  of  the  various 
employers  throughout  the  entire  State.  The  Chairman  has  the  duty  of 
preparing,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  Digests  of  Decisions  which 
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at  present  are  published  every  four  years  and  the  Bulletin,  prepared  every 
two  years,  which  contains  the  law  as  amended  by  the  previous  General 
Assembly. 

Industrial  accidents  in  order  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Com- 
pensation Commissioner  must  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  injured's 
employment,  and  must  occur  in  the  employment  of  an  employer  who  does 
not  have  regularly  less  than  five  employees.  The  words  "out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  employment11  may  be  roughly  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  accident 
must  arise  while  the  injured  is  at  work  and  because  of  his  work  or  of  condi- 
tions  under  which  it  is  required  to  be  performed.  In  addition  to  accidental 
injuries,  the  Compensation  Act  of  this  State  pays  benefits  for  disabilities 
resulting  from  occupational  disease.  An  occupational  disease  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  is  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  occupation  in  which  the  employee 
was  engaged  and  due  to  causes  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  hazards  of  employ- 
ment as  such. 

Cases  in  which  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  liability  of  the  employer  to 
the  injured  may  be  disposed  of  on  a  Commission  form  commonly  called  a 
"voluntary  agreement."  This  agreement  contains  the  facts  necessary  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  claim  and  is  effective  only  after  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  having  jurisdiction. 

Cases  in  which  liability  is  disputed  are  disposed  of  by  a .  formal  hearing 
before  the  Commissioner.  At  these  hearings  the  testimony  produced  is  taken 
by  an  official  stenographer,  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  her  duties, 
and  all  evidence  is  given  under  oath.  The  parties  may  or  may  not  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Predicated  on  the  evidence  taken,  the  Commissioner 
issues  a  finding  which  contains  the  jurisdictional  facts  and  the  subordinate 
facts  based  on  which  he  reaches  the  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  case 
is  compensable.  From  this  decision  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  County  in  which  the  case  arose,  and  from  the  Superior  Court 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  On  appeal  no  new  evidence  is  taken  but 
the  case  is  decided  on  the  finding  made  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  evidence 
taken  before  him.  In  these  cases  the  Superior  Court  sits  as  an  Appellate  Court. 

Four  types  of  compensation  are  paid  under  the  statute:  temporary  total, 
compensation  during  the  period  in  which  the  injured  is  unable  to  do  work 
of  any  description;  temporary  partial,  during  the  period  in  which  the  injured 
may  still  suffer  some  disability  but  may  have  a  capacity  for  work;  permanent 
partial  disability  which  is  paid  for  the  specific  loss  of  use  of  a  member  of 
the  body  which  the  injury  may  cause;  and  compensation  may  also  be  paid 
for  any  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement  of  the  face,  neck,  head,  forearms 
or  hands  in  certain  cases. 

The  limitation  on  payments  to  an  injured  is  a  period  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty  compensations  weeks,  which  includes  all  possible  types  of  com- 
pensation payments. 

Medical,  surgical  and  hospital  care  is  a  proper  charge  against  the  employer 
during  the  entire  life  of  the  claimant  and  at  any  time,  should  the  injury 
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necessitate  it,  he  may  apply  for  further  medical  or  hospital  care  whether  or 
not  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  week  compensation  period  has  expired. 

Rights  of  injured  persons  and  their  employers  who  are  subject  to  the 
Compensation  Act  are,  as  to  industrial  accidents,  adjudicated  under  our  law 
only  through  the  Workmen's  Compensation  system,  and  neither  employee 
nor  employer  may  resort  to  common'law  for  redress  in  connection  with 
industrial  accidents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  make  no  recommendations  as  to  the  future  development  of  this 
agency.  After  years  of  study  of  workmen's  compensation  procedure  in  other 
states,  we  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  present  system  is  as  effective  as  can 
be  devised  under  present  limitations. 
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Liquor  permits  (July  1,  1946) 7,047 

Liquor  permits  (June  30,  1947) 7,484 

Suspensions  during  year 203 

Licenses  revoked   7 

Investigations  made  21,000 

Special   investigations    265 


The  Liquor  Control  Commission,  with  headquarters  in  the  State  Office 
Building,  acts  under  powers  set  up  in  Chapter  151  of  the  General  Statutes, 
as  amended.  The  three  Commissioners  serve  six  year  terms,  one  being 
appointed  by  the  Governor  each  biennium.  The  Commissioners  are  John  T. 
Dunn,  Jr.,  West  Hartford,  chairman;  Russell  L.  Patterson,  Torrington;  and 
Frank  S.  Bergin,  New  Haven. 

Members  of  the  administrative  personnel  include:  Stanley  J.  Palaski  of 
New  Haven,  executive  secretary;  Richard  H.  Pinney  of  Stafford,  executive 
asssitant;  Simeon  W.  Nichols  of  Waterbury,  chief  inspector;  Pasquale  Vioni 
of  Bridgeport,  Assistant  Attorney  General;  Miss  Dorothy  I.  Murphy,  admin' 
istrative  assistant;  and  Mrs.  Anne  T.  Maples,  administrative  assistant. 

The  Liquor  Control  Comission  holds  hearings  every  week  on  applications, 
revocations  and  suspensions;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to 
executive  sessions,  at  which  time  the  Commission  meets  with  various  reprc 
sentatives  of  the  liquor  industry  for  the  purpose  of  creating  better  cooperation 
between  the  Commission  and  its  various  permittees  in  the  proper  administra' 
tion  of  the  Liquor  Control  Act. 

The  Commission  has  had  many  meetings  with  persons  who  are  not  in 
the  liquor  business  but  who  have  had  matters  of  importance  pertaining  to 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Liquor  Control  Act  and  have  been  helpful 
in  such  proper  administration. 

These  meetings  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  regulations  which  were 
set  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  industry,  consumers,  and  the  public  in  general. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  also  held  hearings  on  applications  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  in  order  to  give  equal  opportunities  to  interested 
parties. 

Among  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  was  one  which  compels  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to  mark 
all  Scotch-type  whiskey  bottles,  and  containers,  with  a  sticker  which  reads 
"Not  Scotch  Whiskey." 

STATEMENT  OF  OPERATION 

Since  the  organization  and  operations  of  the  Commission  have  been 
outlined  in  previous  reports,  this  report  is  confined  to  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  during  the  period  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,   1947. 
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Additional  sources  of  income,  not  covered  by  a  previous  report,  which 
became  effective  October  1,  1945,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  special  fee — 10  percent  of  regular  annual  permit  fee   to  be 
deposited  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  State  Fund  for  Inebriates. 

(2)  A  Registration  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  brand  of  alcoholic  liquor 
registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Commission. 

Hearings  Held 1019 

New  Applications  Denied 150 

Suspensions        203 

Revocations 7 

Appeals  Taken 76 

Appeals  in  which  Commission  was  sustained  .      14 

Appeals  in  which  Appellant  was  sustained     ...     1 3 

Appeals  Withdrawn 31 

Total  number  permits  7-1-46 7,047 

By  Type  and  County  see  Exhibit  "A" 
Total  number  permits  6-30-47 7,484 

By  Type  and  County  see  Exhibit  "B" 

Investigations  Made 21,000 

Special  Investigations 265 

Permits  on  which  veterans  of  either  World  War  I 

or  II  appeared  as  either  Permittee  or  Backer     1,545 


INCOME,  DISTRIBUTIONS,  EXPENDITURES 

Appropriations 

Expenditures: 

Personal  services  $     145,345.16 

Contracural  services  .                                  10,182.12 

Supplies  and  materials  10,109.07 

Equipment  17,000.57 


Lapsed  Balance 

Balance  Brought  Forward  $     329,221.02 

Income  from  Fees: 

Permit  fees  2,938,817.74 

Out-of-state  shippers  3,155.00 

Registration  of  brands  4,353.00 

Distributions : 

To  counties  $     136,100.01 

To  towns  2,432,690.05 

Deposited  (General  Fund)  8,104.00 

Deposited  (Inebriates  Fund)  255,041.66 

Refunds: 

Of  permit  fees  $     125,248.69 

Of  brand  registration  fees  114.00 

Funds  on  Hand  (July  1,  1947) 

(Representing  fees  for  applications  pending, 
renewals,  and  under  appeal) 


$     190,703.00 


182,636.92 
$         8,066.08 


$3,275,546.76 


$2,831,935.72 


$     125,362.69 
$    318,248.35 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  FACTORY  INSPECTION 


The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its  multitude  of  activities,  is  in  contact  with 
every  employer  in  the  State  and  with  almost  every  worker.  "The  importance 
of  the  Department  to  the  economic  welfare  of  Connecticut  continues  to 
grow"  declares  the  annual  report.  There  are  nine  divisions  in  the  Depart' 
ment  all  under  direction  of  the  Commissioner. 


In  1915  the  General  Assembly  combined  the  functions  of  two  previously 
organised  departments  under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Factory  Inspection.  The  commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  serve  a  four-year  term. 

The  importance  of  the  Department  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  State 
continues  to  grow.  Its  organisational  structure  provides  for  nine  divisions. 
Each  division  has  responsibility  for  functions  assigned  to  it  either  by  law 
or  by  delegation  of  the  Commissioner,  with  each  division  having  its  directing 
head  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  divisions  of  the  Depart' 
ment  follow:  Division  of  Factory  Inspection;  Division  of  Minimum  Wage; 
Division  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration;  Division  of  Labor  Relations;  Division 
of  Wage  Claim  Adjustment;  Division  of  Apprentice  Training;  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service  and  the  Division 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  are  grouped  under  a  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  activities  particularly  related  to 
administration  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1937. 

The  entire  administrative  responsibility  of  the  Department  is  delegated 
by  statute  to  the  Commissioner.  A  Deputy  Commissioner  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection;  Division  of  Minimum 
Wage;  Division  of  Apprentice  Training;  Division  of  Wage  Claim  Adjust' 
ment;  Division  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration;  Division  of  Labor  Relations; 
and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  while  an  Executive  Director  has  a  similar 
responsibility  for  the  Employment  Security  Division. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its  varied  activities,  is  in  contact  with 
every  employer  and  almost  every  worker  in  the  State.  The  Commissioner 
is  happy  to  extend  a  word  of  appreciation  to  employers  and  workers  in  Con' 
necticut  for  the  cooperation  extended  to  the  department  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  department  has  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  management  associa' 
tions  and  labor  organizations,  and  this  has  been  of  great  assistance. 

In  this  report,  the  activities  of  each  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Factory  Inspection  during  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30, 
1947,  are  covered.  More  detailed  information  is  available  from  the  Com' 
missioner  on  request. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

The  staff  of  this  division  consists  of:  John  J.  Egan,  Commissioner; 
William  G.  Ennis,  Deputy  Commissioner;  Margaret  M.  Coffey,  Secretary; 
Howard  E.  Hausman,  Executive  Director,  Employment  Security  Division; 
Mildred  C.  Hellberg,  Administrative  Assistant;  Edna  M.  Purtell,  Industrial 
Investigator.  All  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Department  are 
grouped  under  the  title,  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  Executive  Director  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  All  of 
the  remaining  staff  are  appointed  under  the  Merit  Act. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  Department  expended, 
for  all  operations,  excluding  the  State  Employment  Service  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Division,  a  total  of  $266,196.08  of  which  $226,838.53 
was  for  personal  services;  $14,244.44  for  contractual  services;  $13,587.01  for 
supplies  and  materials,  and  $11,526.10  for  equipment.  This  expenditure  is 
against  the  appropriation  of  $297,590  for  this  fiscal  year  for  all  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  financed  in  whole  by  State  appropriations.  During 
this  period,  81  positions  were  authorized.  However,  only  67  positions  were 
filled  during  the  fiscal  year  mainly  because  funds  were  not  made  available  to 
the  Department  for  the  appointment  of  additional  deputy  inspectors  authorized 
by  the  1945  General  Assembly.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  personnel 
employed  by  the  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation  and  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Employment  Service  for  whose  services  funds  are  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  government,  nor  does  it  include  fourteen  people  employed  in  the 
Division  of  Apprentice  Training  whose  services  are  paid  by  an  allocation  of 
funds  from  the  Veterans  Administration  and  whose  names  appear  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

During  this  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $36,713  in  cash  receipts  was  turned 
over  to  the  General  Fund.  This  was  revenue  from  bedding  stamp  sales, 
sterilization  permits,  elevator  operating  certificates,  permits  to  distribute  home- 
work, boiler  inspection  fees  and  private  employment  agency  license  fees. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  $31,393.92  of  the  1946-1947  appropriation  to  the 
Department  was  returned  to  the  General  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  biennium  and  particularly  the 
last  fiscal  year  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  positions  which 
became  vacant.  This  necessitated  considerable  overtime  work  on  the  part 
of  the  personnel  in  the  Department.  In  the  last  month  of  this  fiscal  year, 
changes  in  salary  structures  resulting  from  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
made  recruitment  of  workers  easier.  It  can  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
the  condition  which  prevailed  in  the  last  fiscal  year  will  not  be  present  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  major  administrative  problems  confronting  the  Department 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  caused  by  the  return  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  which  was  loaned  to  the  Federal  government  in  1941  and  returned 
to  State  administration  November  16,  1946.  Connecticut  was  the  first  State 
to  complete  the  integration  of  the  Employment  Service  which  was  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  conflict  and  without  adverse  effect  upon  any  of  the 
employees. 
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Experiences  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  are  in  line  with 
experiences  which  the  Department  had  in  previous  years  and  substantiated 
the  opinions  of  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Over  a  period  of  years,  successive  General  Assemblies 
have  enacted  laws  for  the  improvement  of  working  conditions  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker  and  the  employer.  Most  of  these  laws,  as  enacted, 
became  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  administer.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  Department  be  adequately  staffed  and 
adequately  financed. 

DIVISION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

This  division  inspects  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile  and  other 
establishments  to  determine  compliance  with  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of 
employment  for  women  and  minors.  It  is  also  responsible  for  sanitary  and 
safe  working  conditions  in  all  places  of  employment,  for  inspection  of  eleva' 
tors,  boilers,  sterilization  plants,  bedding  and  upholstered  furniture,  and  the 
issuance  of  homework  permits. 

This  division  operates  under  direction  of  John  C.  Ready,  Deputy  Com' 
missioner  for  Factory  Inspection,  assisted  by  Chief  Inspector  John  R.  Donlan. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  the  staff  consisted  of  19  deputy  inspectors  assigned  to 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  three  elevator  inspectors,  one  boiler 
inspector,  and  one  bedding  inspector  assigned  sterilization  plants  and  respon- 
sible for  inspection  of  bedding  and  upholstered  furniture.  It  employed  six 
clerical  workers. 

The  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  is  governed  chiefly  by  Sections  2350, 
586h,  2360,  2361,  2364,  2365,  5217,  and  903c  of  the  General  Statutes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  attached  summary  that  as  a  result  of  26,320 
inspections  made  by  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  during  this  period, 
15,046  orders  for  corrective  measures  were  issued  by  the  division,  and  yet 
only  19  arrests  were  necessary  which  resulted  in  15  convictions.  It  is  inter- 
estting  also  that  a  total  of  363,294  pieces  of  bedding  and  upholstered  furniture 
were  inspected  and  of  this  number  it  was  necessary  to  order  8,765  pieces  off 
sale  for  violation  of  statute.  One  arrest  was  made  in  this  connection  and 
that  arrest  resulted  in  conviction.  The  record  during  this  fiscal  year  is 
attributable  in  part  to  an  intensive  inspection  enforcement  campaign  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  program  for  industrial  safety  in  all  places  of  employment  which 
was  authorized  by  the  1945  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  through  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  deputy  inspectors,  got  under  way  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  Unfortunately,  this  program  could  not  be  developed  to  an  extent 
approaching  the  desired  degree  due  to  lack  of  funds.  During  the  year,  plans 
were  completed  for  the  appointment  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  Safety 
Committee,  consisting  of  equal  representation  of  the  employer,  the  worker, 
and  the  public.  In  the  latter  months  this  committee  began  to  function.  This 
is  one  of  the  progressive  developments  upon  which  attention  shall  be  centered 
in  the  future.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  reduction  in  industrial  accidents 
contribute  proportionately  to  the  betterment  of  economic  conditions  and  it 
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is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  his  associated  Safety  Committee  to 
establish  Connecticut  as  the  safest  State  in  which  to  work.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  report  that  employers  are  keenly  interested  in  the  safety  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  record  noticeable  improvement  in  this  all-important  function. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

July  1,  1946  — June  30,  1947 
Total 

Inspec  Acci'  Ar-  Convic-      Monies 

tions       Regular    Special      dent       Orders    rests    tions      Collected 

Total  26,320  21,632  3,324  1,364  15,046  19      15  $35,163.00 

Manufacturing  9,593  7,084  1,217  1,292  6,370  9         5             

Mercantile  8,077  7,267  768  42  2,374  9        9            

Elevators*  5,803  4,786  988  29  4,099      5,088.00 

Boilers  270  77  192  1  8      405.00 

Bedding  and 

Upholsteringf  2,577  ^     2,418  159       2,195  1         1  29,070.00 

Homework  Employer's  certificates — 24;  Worker's  certificates — 150  600.00 


*  Elevator  activities  also  included  186  elevators  Red'Tagged;  96  new  installations  ap- 
proved;  and  40  elevators  installed  illegally  which  were  disapproved  and  taken  out 
of  service. 

f  Additional  activities  included  363,294  pieces  inspected,  of  which  8,765  pieces  were 
ordered  off  sale. 

Section  83  5e  of  the  1939  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  requires 
that  each  person  who  shall  operate  or  intend  to  operate  any  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishment  in  Connecticut  shall  register  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  stating  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  and  the  name 
under  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the 
location  of  the  establishment.  The  records  of  the  Department  show  that  a 
total  of  1,086  industries  in  Connecticut  filed  registrations  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  indicating  change  of  name,  change  of  address,  or  a  new  plant  being 
established.  Of  this  number,  698  of  the  establishments  so  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  represented  new  factories  established  in  Connecticut. 
Potential  employment  of  these  new  factories  was  11,772.  Of  the  total  number 
of  new  factories  registered,  28  dealt  with  the  processing  of  iron  and  steel, 
87  with  the  processing  of  textile  goods  and  apparel,  160  for  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  machine  parts  and  products,  90  for  non-ferrous  metal  products, 
10  for  food  and  kindred  products,  and  323  in  the  miscellaneous  unclassified 
category. 

Sections  2343  through  2349  of  the  General  Statutes  provide  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  private  employment  agencies  shall  be  licensed.  The 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  these  statutes  is  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

June  30,  1947,  there  were  58  licensed  private  employment  agencies 
operating  in  Connecticut.  Of  this  number,  52  represented  renewals  of  licenses 
issued  in  previous  years;  11  represented  new  agencies  for  which  licenses  were 
issued.  Five  employment  agencies  discontinued  operations  during  the  period 
This,  compared  with  the  total  of  52  private  employment  agencies  operating 
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in  Connecticut  on  June  30,  1946,  shows  a  net  increase  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  6  licensed  private  employment  agencies.  License  fees  collected  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  statutes  amounted  to  $1,525  during  this  period. 
The  Department  records  no  instance  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take 
disciplinary  action  against  any  of  the  private  employment  agencies.  Several 
conferences  with  the  proprietors  of  private  employment  agencies  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  technical  violations  of  the  statutes. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  DIVISION 

The  Minimum  Wage  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  promulgating 
minimum  wage  orders  for  any  service  or  class  of  service  within  the  preview 
of  Sections  840e  through  85 3e  of  the  1939  revision  to  the  General  Statutes. 
These  statutes  mandate  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  promulgate  wage  orders 
for  the  correction  of  unreasonable  and  unfair  wage  rates  in  intrastate 
industries. 

The  operations  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Division  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  Minimum  Wage  Director  supported  by  a  staff  including  ten  industrial 
inspectors. 

The  four  wage  orders  which  have  been  effective  in  Connecticut  for  several 
years  without  revision  had  become  obsolete  because  of  changed  economic 
conditions.  The  Commissioner  made  plans  before  this  last  fiscal  year  to  revise 
existing  wage  orders  to  more  nearly  meet  present  day  standards.  The  first 
revision  applied  to  mercantile  establishments  and  this  Wage  Order  became 
effective  March  18,  1946.  This  Order  is  referred  to  in  this  report  because 
the  transition  from  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Wage  Order  to  this  new 
Wage  Order  engaged  the  facilities  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Division,  to  a 
major  extent,  during  the  fiscal  year.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  inspections  made  by  this  Division  during  the  period  were  in 
mercantile  establishments  and  were  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  for 
the  transition  from  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Wage  Order  to  the  provisions 
of  Mandatory  Orders  7A  and  7B  which  continue  in  effect.  Approximately 
98  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  collected  were  received  from 
mercantile  establishments. 

There  are  in  Connecticut  some  20,000  mercantile  establishments  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Wage  Order.  This,  plus  the  fact  that  the  present 
Mercantile  Wage  Order  includes  for  the  first  time  a  provision  requiring  time 
and  one-quarter  at  the  regular  rate  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  fortyfour 
in  any  work  week,  accounts  in  part  for  the  excessive  demands  upon  this 
Division  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,   1947. 

In  September,  1946,  a  Wage  Board  was  formed  to  consider  the  Beauty 
Shop  Wage  Order  which  had  been  effective  since  March  3,  1941.  The  Board 
consisted  of  Mrs.  E.  O.  Anderson,  Mrs.  John  R.  Larus,  and  Rev.  Merrill  F. 
Clarke,  representing  the  public;  Miss  Anna  Boucher,  Mr.  Joseph  Summa,  and 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Aloisio,  representing  employees;  and  Mrs.  Julia  Adams,  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Salem  Smith,  representing  employers.  There  was 
some  delay  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  Wage  Board  had  presented  its  report 
to  the  Commissioner  in  September  of  1946,  much  opposition  was  raised  to 
the  overtime  provision.     The  Commissioner  requested  the  Wage  Board  to 
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reconsider  this  provision  and  after  such  reconsideration,  revised  recommenda' 
tions  were  made  by  the  Wage  Board  and  accepted  by  the  Commissioner. 
Mandatory  Order  1A  became  effective  on  March  3,  1947. 

In  January  of  1947,  a  Wage  Board  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
reconsidering  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Wage  Order  which  had  been  in  effect 
since  October,  1940.  Members  of  this  Board  included  Mrs.  Joseph  Leopold, 
Miss  Eleanor  Little,  and  Rev.  Doctor  John  Loughin,  representing  the  public; 
Mrs.  Julia  Rocks,  Mrs.  Mae  Williams,  and  Mr.  William  Healy,  representing 
employees;  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Klorber,  Mr.  Sidney  Feldman,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Seccombe,  representing  employers.  Rapid  progress  was  made  by  this  Board 
and  Mandatory  Order  No.  3  became  effective  June  2,  1947,  providing  for 
a  minimum  of  60  cents  per  hour  with  time  and  one-half  after  forty-five  hours. 
Provisions  of  this  order  affect  only  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  cleaning 
and  dyeing  industry. 

In  June  of  1947,  a  Wage  Board  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reconsider- 
ing the  Laundry  Wage  Order  affecting  women  and  minors.  Representing 
the  public  on  this  Board  were  Dr.  Florence  Warner,  Miss  Millicent  Pond, 
and  Rabbi  I.  Solomon  Rosenberg;  representing  employees  were  Mrs.  May 
B.  Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Cleary,  and  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Kuhne;  representing 
employers  were  Mr.  Michael  C.  Cipriano,  Mr.  Max  A.  Kirshnit,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hawthorne.  This  Board  was  still  in  session  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Indications  are  that  the  Order  will  be  completed  and  effective  very 
early  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the  existing 
wage  orders,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  field.  During  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed,  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  gave  consideration  to  a  number 
of  additional  wage  orders  covering  industries  which  up  to  now  have  not  had 
the  protection  of  minimum  wage  orders  in  Connecticut.  Initial  plans  were 
formulated  and  it  is  expected  that  these  plans  will  be  fulfilled  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  administration  of  minimum  wage  orders  is  a  difficult  task  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  25,000  industries  covered  by  these  wage  orders  are 
small  and  operate  with  a  small  staff.  Proprietors  find  it  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  record-keeping  required  by  Statute.  Despite  the  difficulties 
of  administration  which  are  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  239  formal 
hearings,  all  of  which  dealt  almost  entirely  with  persistent  violations  of  the 
record-keeping  and  wage  payment  provisions  of  the  Mercantile  Wage  Order, 
it  is  commendable  to  note  that  in  only  three  cases  was  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  court  action.  These  cases  involved  non-payment  of  wages  and  falsification 
of  records. 

During  the  period,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  attached  statistical  summary, 
a  total  of  11,380  inspections  were  made  by  the  ten  inspectors  assigned  to 
the  minimum  Wage  Division  and  a  total  of  $43,125.02  was  collected  from  the 
industries  covered  by  wage  orders.  An  interesting  view  of  the  concentration 
of  coverage  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  number  of  inspections  in  mercantile 
establishments  at  10,201,  beauty  shops  at  725,  cleaning  and  dyeing  establish' 
ments  at  340,  and  laundries  at  14.  Of  the  total  amount  of  monies  collected, 
$41,785.84  was  received  from  mercantile  establishments. 


INSPECTIONS 

ORDERS  ISSUED 

WAGES  COLLECTED 

•lumber        % 

Keep                       Pay 
Records       %        Wages 

% 

Amount 

% 

11,380      100% 

725          6% 

340          3% 

14          1% 

3,153      100%      1,898 

148          5%           62 

75         2%           18 

33          1%           15 

100% 
3% 
1% 
1% 

$43,125.02 
586.50 
178.19 
574.49 

100% 
1% 

1% 
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In  order  to  carry  out  a  planned  program  for  modernising  and  expanding 
the  protection  accorded  workers  by  minimum  wage  orders,  it  is  important 
that  this  Division  be  adequately  staffed.  Some  expansion  was  provided  by 
budgetary  provision  for  the  addition  of  one  industrial  inspector  and  one 
stenographer.  The  work  of  this  Division,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  was 
considerably  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  facilities  to  accumulate  and  compile 
the  statistical  information  necessary. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  operation  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Division  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $50,505.87,  of  which  $41,867.87 
was  expended  for  personal  services. 

INSPECTIONS,  ORDERS  ISSUED  AND  WAGES  COLLECTED  — 

MINIMUM  WAGE  DIVISION 

July  1,  1946  — June  30,  1947 


Industries 
Totals 

Beauty   Shops 
Clean,   and   Dye. 
Laundries 
Mercantile  10,201       90%     2,897       92%      1,803       95%     $41,785.84       98% 

WAGE  CLAIM  ADJUSTMENT 

In  1935  because  of  conditions  existing  during  the  trying  period  just  pre- 
ceding, it  was  evident  some  provision  must  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  assist  workers  in  obtaining  wages  due  them  from  employers  when 
such  wages  were  not  promptly  paid.  The  General  Assembly  had  made 
provision  to  assure  that  workers  would  receive  their  wages  promptly,  and 
in  full.  Sections  5204,  5206,  5210,  5939,  also  Sections  1606c,  1321e  and  789c 
are  among  those  governing  the  payment  of  wages  to  workers  employed  in 
Connecticut. 

Although  wage  claim  adjustment  service  rendered  by  the  Department  has 
been  continuous  since  1935,  it  was  apparent  prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year  that 
this  service  was  not  adequate  and  corrective  steps  must  be  taken.  Because 
of  limited  funds,  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  number  of  wage  claim 
adjusters.  However,  by  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Factory 
Inspection  and  the  Division  of  Minimum  Wage  with  the  specific  function  of 
wage  claim  adjustment,  the  scope  of  the  Department's  ability  to  service  workers 
whose  wages  were  not  promptly  paid  was  substantially  increased.  Thus,  with 
only  Jesse  Baldwin  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merit  Act  in  the 
classification  of  Wage  Claim  Adjuster  and  with  part-time  stenographic  service, 
a  very  commendable  and  indicative  record  was  established  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1947. 

The  attached  statistical  table,  showing  a  total  of  $77,322.96  in  back  wages 
collected  during  the  fiscal  year  for  residents  in  all  sections  of  Connecticut,  is 
indicative  of  the  continuing  need  for  this  service,  and  suggests  the  necessity 
for  expansion  of  facilities. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  WAGE  CLAIMS  BY  INDUSTRY 


July  1,  1946  — June  30, 

1947 

Carried 

Pending 

Amount 

Industry 

Over 

Received 

Rejected 

Paid 

6-30-47 

Collected 

Agriculture 

5 

107 

38 

71 

3 

$    1,452.47 

Bakery 

20 

7 

11 

2 

315.82 

Construction 

18 

142 

64 

64 

32 

3,287.04 

Domestic 

1 

15 

8 

6 

2 

128.32 

Gas  and  Garage 

2 

22 

12 

9 

3 

865.76 

Manufacturing 

15 

1,355 

83 

1,266 

21 

57,956.90 

Mercantile 

3 

128 

44 

84 

3 

3,850.02 

Restaurant 

5 

172 

59 

107 

11 

2,445.61 

Truck  and   Bus 

3 

47 

24 

26 

734.85 

Miscellaneous 

5 
57 

177 

65 
404 

103 

14 
91 

6,286.17 

Totals 

2,185 

1,747 

$77,322.96 

MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

The  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  is  established  in  the 
Department  by  the  provisions  of  Section  1607e  of  the  1935  Cumulative  Sup- 
plement  to  the  General  Statutes  and  derives  its  authority  from  Sections  5219, 
5220,  5221,  1608c  and  932h.  This  Board  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  to  employers  and  workers  in  the  mediation  or  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes. 

This  is  a  tri-partite  Board  representing  labor,  management,  and  the  public, 
and  is  presently  composed  of  Burton  H.  Camp,  chairman,  representing  the 
public,  whose  term  expires  May  31,  1953;  W.  Stewart  Clark,  representing 
industry,  whose  term  expires  May  31,  1949;  Samuel  F.  Curry,  representing 
labor  and  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  term  expires 
May  31,  1951.  Alternates  to  the  Board  are  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Donnelly,  chair' 
man,  representing  the  public,  whose  term  expires  April  16,  1949;  Edward  J. 
Lavery,  representing  labor  and  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganisation,  whose  term  expires  April  16,  1953;  and  Arthur  E.  Allen,  repre- 
sen  ting  industry,  whose  term  expires  April  16,  1951. 

The  Board,  although  available  at  all  times,  meets  only  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  cases  as  a  mediator  or  an  arbitrator  when  such  cases  come  spe- 
cifically to  its  attention.  For  this  reason  efforts  of  the  Board  are  supplemented 
by  full-time  personnel  representing  the  Department  and  the  Board.  This  staff 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947  included  two  mediation  agents, 
Philip  J.  Koons  and  Perley  M.  Hovey,  with  Robert  A.  Cronin  as  mediation 
secretary.  The  services  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
were  constantly  available  to  the  Board  and  to  the  mediators. 

With  the  wave  of  industrial  unrest  which  followed  V-J  Day,  August 
15,  1945,  and  continued  through  much  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  it  became  apparent  that  streamlined  operating  procedures  were  necessary 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  labor  disputes;  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  method  which  prevailed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
established. 
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By  statutory  provisions,  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  is  required  to  exert  its  efforts  through  mediation  in  every  instance 
where  a  strike  or  lockout  exists  or  is  seriously  threatened  and  when  such 
dispute  shall  come  to  its  attention.  It  is  further  required  that  the  Board  shall 
act  as  arbitrator  in  cases  which  are  presented  to  the  Board  in  writing  by  both 
parties  in  dispute.  Inasmuch  as  many  industrial  controversies  can  be  settled 
if  immediate  attention  is  accorded,  Mediation  agents  representing  the  Depart' 
ment  are  assigned  to  every  dispute  case  which  comes  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  from  any  source.  The  mediation  agent,  acting  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Board,  attempts  to  effect  a  satis' 
factory  adjustment.  In  any  instance  where  the  agent  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  adjustment,  he  prepares  and  refers  the  case  to  the  Board.  As 
will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  tabulation,  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  disputes  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Division  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  during  the  fiscal  year  were  adjusted  by  the  mediation  agents. 
This  accounts  for  a  tremendous  saving  in  wages  and  hours  of  productive 
employment.  In  several  instances  during  the  fiscal  year,  mediation  agents 
conducted  separate  and  joint  meetings  with  labor  and  management  in  con- 
junction  with  the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
In  several  instances  all  night  sessions,  including  in  addition  to  the  agents  and 
the  Board,  the  Labor  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner,  were 
necessary  to  effect  settlements  of  disputes  which  had  reached  serious  stages. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  in  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  made  a  study  of  labor-management  relations. 
In  the  course  of  this  study,  conferences  were  held  with  outstanding  industrial 
executives  and  labor  leaders,  with  industrial  relations  directors  and  business 
agents,  with  college  professors  and  educators,  and  the  benefit  of  individual 
and  combined  opinion  was  available  to  the  Board  in  planning  for  the  balance 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  as  well  as  for  future  action.  Through  their  contact 
with  labor  disputes,  and  giving  effect  to  the  opinions  expressed  during  this 
study  of  industrial  relations,  the  Board  concluded  that  the  Connecticut  Statutes 
might  properly  be  revised  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Board  and  expand  its 
facilities  in  the  interests  of  establishing  and  maintaining  industrial  peace  in 
Connecticut.  Careful  consideration  was  accorded  to  the  legislation  presented 
at  the  most  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  these  proposed  amend' 
ments  did  not  meet  with  legislative  approval. 

National  recognition  was  accorded  to  Connecticut  for  its  success  in  main- 
taining industrial  disturbances  at  a  low  level.  This  commendation  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  for  their  coopera' 
tive  and  coordinated  efforts. 

Although  there  were  a  few  changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  Board  during 
the  period,  the  major  change  was  the  appointment  of  Samuel  F.  Curry,  Presi' 
dent  of  the  State  Executive  Board,  Amalgamated  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees,  AFL,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
George  A.  Doyle  who  died  in  January,  1947.  It  was  necessary  to  make  two 
temporary  appointments  in  order  that  the  Board  might  meet  its  emergency 
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obligations.  Warren  L.  Mottram  was  appointed  temporary  alternate  employer 
member  and  Mitchell  Sviridoff  was  appointed  temporary  alternate  employee 
member  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

The  total  cost  of  operation  for  the  Division  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
was  $25,918.26  of  which  $22,820  was  expended  for  personal  services  including 
$5,980  as  fees  paid  to  Board  members  in  lieu  of  expenses  for  days  upon  which 
each  was  engaged  in  business  for  the  Board.  It  was  possible  to  maintain  the 
operating  costs  of  this  tremendously  important  function  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  such  a  low  level  through  its  coordination  with  other  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  utilising  the  services  of  personnel  from  other  divi- 
sions  of  the  Department  to  meet  emergency  situations,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  staff  of  full-time  employees. 

Attached  are  tabular  summaries  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  including  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Media- 
tion  and  Arbitration,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1947. 

Considering  the  proposed  national  labor  legislation,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  demands  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  will  increase  tremendously  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  there  is  a  good  probability  that  the  facilities  of  the 
Department  and  the  Board  will  require  substantial  expansion. 

Principal  Issues  Involved  in  Strikes: 

Wages  29 

Recognition  6 

Union  Security  2 

Seniority    

Vacation  

Discharge 

Work  Assignment  

Payment  Insurance  Premiums 

Principal  Issues  Involved  in  Disputes: 

Wages  72 

Discharge    26 

Recognition  12 

Vacation  9 

Union  Security  6 

Hours   4 

Jurisdiction  4 

Job  Classification  3 

Work  Conditions  3 

Work  Assignment   3 

Seniority  

Layoff  

Leave  of  Absence 

Job  Evaluation  

Payment  Retroactive  Wages 

Job  Promotion   

Enforcement  of  Arbitration  Award 

Naming  an  Arbitrator 

Reinstatement  Pay  

Application  of  Check  Off  Clause : 

Application  of  Retroactive  Clause 

Shift  Premium  Pay 

Principal  Issues  Involved  in  Walkouts: 

Wages  

Hours   
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Principal  Issues  Involved  in  Lockouts: 

Discharge   1 

Total  Number  of  Strikes 42 

Total  Number  of  Disputes 155 

Total  Number  of  Walkouts 2 

Total  Number  of  Lockouts 1 

Total  Number  of  Disputes  Pending 11 

Total  Number  of  Lockouts  Pending 1 

212 
Disposition  of  Strikes: 

Mediated  by  Board 4 

Arbitrated  by  Board 4 

Mediated  by  Agents 24 

Adjusted  by  Mutual  Agreement  —  Company  and  Union 7 

Referred  to  Connecticut  Labor  Relations  Board 3 

42 

Total   Employees   Involved 11,870 

Estimated  Man-hours   Lost 1,204,449 

Disposition  of  Disputes: 

Mediated  by  Board 1 

Arbitrated  by  Board 21 

Mediated  by  Agents 105 

Adjusted  by  Mutual  Agreement- — -Company  and  Union 19 

Adjusted  by  Mutual  Agreement  —  Company  and  Employees 1 

Referred  to  United  States  Conciliation  Service 4 

Referred  to  National  Labor  Relations  Board 2 

Referred  to  Wage  Adjustment  Division,  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor....  1 

Referred  to  Division  of  Factory  Inspection,  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor  1 

155 
Total   Employees   Involved 24,507 

Disposition  of  Walkouts: 

Mediated  by  Board 2 

2 

Employees  Involved 64 

Estimated  Man-hours   Lost 8,960 

Disposition  of  Lockouts: 

Adjusted  by  Federal  Court  Decision 1 

1 

Employees  Involved  400 

Estimated  Man-hours   Lost 238,000 

STATE  BOARD  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Labor  Relations  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection  to  provide,  for  intra-state  in' 
dustry,  privileges  similar  to  those  provided  to  inter-state  industry  through  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  function  operates  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  93 3h  through  946h  of  the  1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 
The  Statutes  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  Board  consisting  of  three 
members  and  an  agent  of  the  Board.    The  present  members  of  the  Board  are: 
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Ashbel  G.  Gulliver  of  New  Haven,  chairman,  whose  term  expires  June  1, 
1951;  Vincent  P.  Kiernan  of  Derby,  whose  term  expires  June  1,  1949;  Peter 
A.  McManus  of  Ridgefield,  whose  term  expires  June  1,  1953.  Daniel  E.  Ryan 
of  Stamford  is  Counsel  for  the  Board.    John  A.  Gaspic  is  agent  of  the  Board. 

The  total  costs  of  operations  of  this  Board  during  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1947,  was  $23,490,  of  which  $20,103.64  was  expended  for  personal  ser- 
vices, including  fees  for  Board  members  and  the  salary  for  the  Board  Counsel, 
and  $200.25  for  reporting  services. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Board  received  a  total  of  86  new  cases  which, 
added  to  those  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  made  a  total  of 
112  subject  to  the  Board's  consideration  during  the  period.  Of  this  number, 
95  were  disposed  of,  leaving  on  July  1,  1947,  a  balance  of  17  to  be  considered. 
An  attached  summary  of  the  Board's  activities  sets  forth  the  disposition  of 
the  cases  and  indicates  that  62  of  the  86  cases  presented  were  petitions  request' 
ing  investigation  and  certification  of  bargaining  representatives,  and  24  cases 
represented  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  against  employers. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Board  during  the  period 
centered  around  the  provisions  of  Section  93  3h  which  limited  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Labor  Relations  and  made  controversy 
possible  in  many  of  the  cases  because  of  questionable  jurisdiction.  This 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  an  amendment  to  Section  93 3h  enacted  in  the 
1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  provided  that  "  'employer'  shall 
mean  any  person  acting  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an  employer 
in  relation  to  an  employee,  but  shall  not  include  any  person  engaged  in  farming 
or  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  national  labor  relations  act 
unless  the  l^ational  Labor  Relations  Board  has  declined  to  assert  jurisdiction 
or  the  Federal  railway  labor  act  or  the  State  or  any  political  or  civil  sub' 
division  thereof  or  any  charitable,  educational  or  religious  agency  or  corpora' 
tion,  or  any  labor  organization,  except  when  acting  as  an  employer,  or  anyone 
acting  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  organization."  This  amendment 
will  simplify  the  determination  of  issues  over  the  Board's  jurisdiction. 

Experience  during  the  past  fiscal  year  supported  similar  experience  in  the 
previous  year  and  indicated  that  the  most  convenient  place  and  time  for  the 
conduct  of  elections  was  the  employer's  property  during  working  hours.  It 
was  found  that  such  elections  can  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  upon  the  employer's  premises  and  during  working  hours  and  still  be 
free  from  employer  influence,  coercive  tactics  or  interference  with  the  em' 
ployees'  right  to  select  bargaining  representatives  of  their  own  choice.  It  is 
probable  that  an  amendment  of  Section  9338h  may  be  suggested  to  specifically 
permit  elections  to  be  conducted  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict,  on  the  basis  of  operations  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  the  extent  to  which  proposed  national  labor  legislation  may 
affect  the  operations  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Labor  Relations. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  with  the  expanded  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
as  heretofore  mentioned,  changes  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  will 
present  many  problems  to  the  Board  which  in  the  past  have  not  been  directed 
to  their  attention. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CASES 

July  1,  1946  — June  30,  1947 

Total  Number  of  Cases  Pending,  July  1,  1946 26 

New  Cases,  July  1,  1946-June  30,  1947 86 

112 
Total  Cases  Closed  During  Year — 95 

Total  Number  of  Cases  Pending,  July  1,  1947 17 

Breakdown  of  Cases  Pending,  June  30,  1947: 

Cases  Pending  June  30,  1947 17 

In  Conference  or  Hearing  Stage 10 

Awaiting  Order  of  Dismissal,  Certification  or  Election 6 

In  Litigation  1 

17 
Closed  Cases: 

Representation  Cases  Closed  62 

Disposed  of  Without  Formal  Hearing: 

Adjusted  Through  Conference 7 

Certification   Following   Comparison   of   Payroll   and  Membership   Cards 

by  Consent  of  Parties 12 

Certification  Following  Consent,  Election  bv  Secret  Ballot 12 

Dismissed  for  Lack  of  Majority  Following  Election 9 

Dismissed  for  Lack  of  Prosecution  by  Petitioner 1 

Withdrawn  by  Petitioner 5 

Withdrawn  by  Petitioner  (because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction) 1 

47 

Disposed  of  After  Formal  Hearing: 

Adjusted   Following   Hearing 1 

Certification  Following  Hearing H 2 

Certification  Following  Election  Ordered  by  Board 4 

Dismissed  for  Lack  of  Majority  Following  Ordered  Election 3 

Dismissed  on  Merits  After  Hearing 2 

Dismissed  (because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction) 2 

Certification  Following  Election  by  Consent  of  Parties  After  Hearing 1 

15 

Total  62 

Unfair  Labor  Practices  Cases  Closed 33 

Disposed  of  Without  Formal  Hearing: 

Adjusted  Through  Conference 10 

Withdrawn  bv  Complaint 6 

Withdrawn   (because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction) 1 

Dismissed  (lack  of  evidence  of  charge) 1 

Parties  Entered  Into  Recognition  Agreement 2 

20 

Disposed  of  After  Formal  Hearing: 

Cease  and  Desist  Orders  Issued  (compliance  secured) 4 

Dismissed  on  Merits 7 

Withdrawn  by  Complainant  (during  hearing) 2 

13 

Total  33 

In  a  final  summary  of  the  closed  cases,  the  Board  issued  63  formal 
decisions  during  the  second  fiscal  year  which  included  cease  and  desist  orders, 
reinstatement  of  employees,  directions  of  elections,  certifications  and  dismissals. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Section  2339  of  the  General  Statutes  provides  for  the  continuation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Factory  Inspection  and  indicates  as  the  responsibility  of  this  bureau, 
the  collection  of  information  on  the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital, 
hours  and  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  prosperity.  Although  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  was  established  in  Connecticut  in  1885,  there  has  neve; 
been  a  satisfactory  staff  to  meet  the  obligations  established  by  statutory 
provision. 

Since  the  present  Commissioner  took  office,  he  has  strongly  urged  the 
appointment  of  a  Director  of  Labor  Statistics  who  would  be  qualified  and 
capable  as  an  economist  to  coordinate  the  functions  of  all  the  statistical  activ 
ities  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  including  those  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division  and  the  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service  which 
are  financed  out  of  Federal  funds.  As  it  is,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
consists  of  one  Research  Associate  and  one  stenographer. 

Although  the  major  activity  of  this  division  has  been  the  preparation  of 
monthly  compilations  of  industrial  accidents,  assistance  has  been  accorded  to 
the  Division  of  Minimum  Wage  in  making  statistical  compilations  of  surveys, 
to  be  presented  to  the  wage  board  engaged  in  writing  new  wage  orders.  This 
activity  included  the  preparation  of  cost-of-living  charts.  This  division  also 
prepared  a  listing  of  all  of  the  firms  doing  business  in  Connecticut  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  provisions  were  made  for  the  printing  of  a  directory 
listing  these  firms.  This  directory  will  include  the  names  of  25,000  firms  doing 
business  in  Connecticut,  arranged  first,  alphabetically;  second,  grouped  by  the 
product  manufactured  or  the  type  of  service  rendered;  and  third,  by  the  town 
in  which  each  is  located.  It  will  supplant  the  Directory  of  Connecticut  Manu' 
facturing  and  Mechanical  Establishments  which  has  previously  been  published 
by  the  Department.  Very  favorable  commendation  has  been  received  from 
numerous  probable  users  of  this  industrial  directory.  It  is  planned  to  offer 
the  book  for  sale  to  the  public  at  $5  per  copy,  which  sum  will  underwrite  the 
cost  of  publication  and  distribution.  In  this  way  an  important  operating  tool 
for  State  agencies  and  an  important  reference  book  for  the  interested  public 
will  be  available  at  no  expense  to  the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  expansion 
within  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  can  be  accomplished  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  order  that  the  Department  of  Labor  may  provide  the  kind  of 
labor  statistics  which  are  essential  to  proper  planning  by  industry  and  govern- 
mental agencies. 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING  DIVISION 

In  1938,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  308,  known  as  the  Federal 
Apprentice  Training  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  several  states 
were  urged  to  establish  apprenticeship  councils  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
minimum  standards  of  apprenticeship  and  encouraging  programs  of  apprentice' 
ship  for  the  training  of  workers  in  skilled  occupations.     The  Connecticut 
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State  Apprenticeship  Council  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
March  9,  1938  by  executive  order  of  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross.  The  Council 
has  been  continued  in  the  Department  of  Labor  through  an  executive  order 
of  each  succeeding  Governor  to  date. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  its  operation,  the  duties  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  consisted  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
apprentice  training  programs  in  all  types  of  industries  whose  workers  were 
normally  trained  through  apprenticeship;  in  establishing  uniform  minimum 
standards  for  each  apprentice  program;  maintaining  a  register  of  apprentices; 
issuing  suitable  Certificates  of  Completion  of  Apprenticeship;  all  of  which 
were  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  employer  and  employee  groups.  This 
task  during  these  years  was  not  particularly  burdensome  and  was  performed 
with  the  assistance  of  two  field  men  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  who 
were  employees  of  the  Federal  Apprentice  Training  Service. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  346,  generally  known  as  the  "G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights,"  the  task  of  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council  increased 
tremendously  due  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  346  required 
approval  by  the  State  approving  agency — in  this  instance,  the  Connecticut 
State  Apprenticeship  Council — before  any  veteran  would  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  An  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  responsibility  mushroomed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  from  1938  to  June  30,  1945,  approximately  638  apprentice  training 
programs  were  approved  in  Connecticut.  From  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30, 
1947,  5,224  programs  were  approved,  of  which  3,832  were  approved  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  and  ending  June  30,  1947.  In  other 
words,  over  six  times  as  many  apprentice  training  programs  were  approved 
in  Connecticut  during  the  last  fiscal  year  as  were  approved  during  the  seven' 
year  period  from  1938  to  1945.  Considering  that  each  program  is  developed 
individually  with  the  employer  and  with  his  workers,  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  this  task  can  be  appreciated. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  a  total  of  4,348  apprentices  were  registered  with  the 
Council,  as  compared  to  approximately  1300  registered  on  July  1,  1946.  To 
summarize,  on  July  1,  1946,  there  were  2,030  programs  approved  with 
approximately  1,300  apprentices  registered  and  1,360  applications  for  approval 
pending.  On  June  30,  1947,  there  were  5,862  programs  approved  with  4,348 
apprentices  registered  and  only  575  applications  pending  approval.  The 
difference  between  the  number  of  programs  approved  and  the  number  of 
apprentices  registered  is  accommodated  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  additions 
to  and  withdrawals  from  apprenticeship  programs  resulting  in  a  varying  figure 
of  registered  apprentices,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  many  employers  in  antic- 
ipation  of  the  employment  of  an  apprentice  take  steps  to  establish  an  approved 
program  before  the  actual  hiring  of  the  apprentice  takes  place.  Continued 
progress  in  the  activation  of  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees  will  result 
in  an  increased  number  of  apprentices  registered  with  the  Council. 

The  Connecticut  State  Aprenticeship  Council  is  composed  of  nine  mem' 
bers  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  at  present  includes  Messrs. 
G.   R.   Fugal,    chairman;  Paul  A.   Blondin,   Paul   H.   Hawley,  representing 
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employers;  James  J.  Clerkin,  vice' chairman;  John  P.  O'Donnell,  Cummings 
S.  Kinsman,  representing  employees;  and  J.  Frank  Daly,  John  L.  Connors, 
Richard  W.  Howes,  representing  the  public.  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner 
William  G.  Ennis  acts  as  executive  secretary.  Secretarial  services  are  provided 
to  the  Council  by  Miss  Margaret  M.  Coffey,  secretary  to  the  Deputy  Com' 
missioner.  All  of  the  Council  members  served  without  pay  until  August  of 
1946  when  provision  was  made  for  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $10  for  each 
day  on  which  a  Council  member  served. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  activities  of  the  Apprenticeship  Council  in  the 
earlier  years  of  operation  were  supported  by  field  representatives  on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  Federal  Apprentice  Training  Service.  When  the  responsibilities 
increased  after  the  passage  of  Public  Law  346,  as  noted  above,  sufficient  field 
assistance  was  not  available  to  the  Federal  Apprentice  Training  Service,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  supplement  the  field  service 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  this  operation.  Such  assistanc  was  made  available 
in  1945  through  funds  allocated  by  Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  from  the 
Post  War  Purposes  Fund.  This  method  of  financing  continued  until  October, 
1946,  when  provision  was  made  for  reimbursement  by  the  Veterans  Adminis' 
tration  to  the  State  for  all  monies  expended  in  the  development  and  approval 
of  apprentice  training  programs. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Apprenticeship  Council  were  supported  by  a  Division  of 
Apprentice  Training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Thomas  Yoczik,  Chief  of  Apprentice  Training  who  was  appointed 
in  October,  1946,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merit  Act.  The  Chief  of 
Apprentice  Training  is  administratively  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  In  addition  to  the  Chief,  there  are  seven  field  representatives  and 
seven  typists.  All  of  the  personnel  in  this  Division,  because  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  as  a  result  of  fund  allocation  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
are  carried  on  the  payroll  of  the  Department  of  Education  but  are  administra' 
tively  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

For  the  period  from  October  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  the  State  received 
reimbursement  from  the  Veterans  Administration  in  the  amount  of  $30,386.60 
which  was  expended  during  this  period  for  the  operation  of  the  Division  of 
Apprentice  Training.  The  Commissioner  is  not  able  in  this  report  to 
enumerate  expenditures  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  apart  from  the  sum 
allocated  by  the  Veterans  Administration  because  these  figures  are  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  covered  in  the 
report  of  that  Department.  Due  to  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice  training  function  and  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  availability  of  funds,  the  organization  of  the  Division  of 
Apprentice  Training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  was  of  necessity  not  well- 
established  until  October  of  1946  at  which  time  the  Veterans  Administration 
had  made  known  the  extent  to  which  it  would  financially  participate  in  the 
conduct  of  this  program.  With  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  Apprentice 
Training  and  an  established  budget  on  which  to  plan,  the  organization  of  this 
Division  progressed  rapidly.  The  successful  accomplishments  of  the  Division 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  evidenced  by  the  statistics  before  presented. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  Division  of  Apprentice 
Training  and  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council  occurred  because 
of  lack  of  definition  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  on-the-job  training  programs.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  training  programs  of  an  apprenticeable  nature  were  the  proper  responsi- 
bility of  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council  while  on-the-job 
programs  of  other  than  an  apprenticeable  nature  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  Since  the  need  had  never  existed,  no  definite 
method  of  determination  as  to  what  training  was  of  an  apprenticeable  nature 
and  what  was  on-the-job  other  than  apprenticeable  had  been  established. 
Therefore,  it  was  found  that  numerous  programs  were  approved  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Education  in  apprenticeable  trades  which  did  not  provide  for  a  full 
apprenticeship.  This  problem  came  up  for  consideration  before  a  special 
committee  of  the  Veterans  Reemployment  Commission  requested  by  Governor 
Baldwin  to  assist  all  agencies  in  solving  the  problems  confronting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Education  in  connection  with  on-thc 
job  training.  A  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  was  provided  by  a 
recommendation  of  Commissioner  Alonzo  G.  Grace  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  we  quote:  "Field  representatives  who  are  employed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  whose  salaries  are  charged  to  special  allot- 
ments of  funds  and  who  are  loaned  to  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship 
Council  to  evaluate  applications  by  employers  for  approval  of  apprentice 
training  programs  are  made  administratively  responsible  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  all  applications  for  apprentice  and  on-the-job  training  programs 
shall  be  channeled  through  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council." 
This  recommendation,  which  was  made  immediately  effective,  eliminated  all 
confusion  and  made  possible  the  immediate  assignment  of  requests  for  training 
programs  to  the  division  responsible  for  that  particular  type  of  training  and 
to  an  important  degree  accounted  for  the  progress  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  this  report. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  through  consultations  with  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  advised  that  $68,672 
would  be  available  from  the  Veterans  Administration  to  reimburse  the  State 
of  Connecticut  for  the  conduct  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Apprentice 
Training  and  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  an  additional  $4,486  will 
be  necessary  to  compensate  for  those  items  not  reimburseable  by  Veterans 
Administration  funds.  It  is  predicted  that  the  total  cost  of  the  activities  of 
the  Apprentice  Training  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  will  be  approximately  $73,158,  of  which  $60,032 
will  be  expended  for  personal  services. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
and  its  supporting  Division  of  Apprentice  Training  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  received  commendation  State-wide  and 
nationally.  It  has  been  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  Connecticut  is 
outstanding,   not  only  with  respect  to  the  number  of  apprentice   training 
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programs  approved,  but  also  to  the  objectivity,  the  constructiveness,  and  the 
fairness  with  which  this  program  operates.  Such  an  accomplishment  is  a 
tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  and  also  to  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
industry  in  Connecticut,  the  Veterans  Administration  and  various  State 
agencies,  including  the  Connecticut  Veterans  Advisory  Commission. 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION 

The  Employment  Security  Division  being  primarily  concerned  with  the 
unemployed  worker,  assisting  him  to  secure  a  job  and  paying  him  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  faced  a  variety  of  problems  during  the  fiscal  year  1946-47. 
At  the  start  of  the  year  in  July  1946,  there  were  approximately  51,000  un- 
employed including  26,000  newly  discharged  ex-servicemen.  Industry  was 
expanding  rapidly,  however,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  dropped  sharply. 
By  November,  the  total  number  out  of  work  had  dropped  to  21,700  and  the 
number  of  veterans  was  down  to  6,700.  Following  that  month,  the  number 
unemployed  rose  gradually  as  industry  reached  its  peak  and  layoffs  occurred 
in  some  lines.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  number  out  of  work 
had  risen  to  28,200  and  veterans  to  7,400.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  main  problem  was  in  adjudicating  the  eligibility  of  workers  for  un- 
employment benefits,  processing  the  large  number  of  benefit  payments  required, 
and  supplying  labor  needed  by  industry  to  hit  top  peacetime  production.  The 
determination  of  eligibility  was  complicated  by  the  relatively  large  number  of 
available  jobs  and  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  labor  market  of  ex- 
war  workers.  During  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  problem  became 
one  of  securing  jobs  for  workers.  The  laTge  number  of  vacant  positions  at 
the  start  of  the  year  greatly  diminished  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  unemployment  insurance  fund  as  of  June  30,  1947,  stood  at 
$192,591,725  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  meet  all  demands  which  may  be 
made  upon  it  in  the  immediate  future.  The  1947  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  made  several  major  changes  in  the  unemployment  insurance  law. 
Maximum  benefits  were  raised  from  $22  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  20  weeks 
to  $24  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  22  weeks.  The  average  contribution  rate 
for  employers  was  reduced  from  2.1  percent  to  .6  percent. 

The  State  Employment  Service  was  returned  to  Connecticut  after  a 
sojourn  of  nearly  five  years  under  Federal  direction,  as  previously  explained. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  Employment  Security  Division  is  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Factory  Inspection  and  is  administered  by  a  full-time,  salaried  Executive 
Director,  Howard  E.  Hausman,  who  is  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection,  John  J.  Egan,  who  is 
the  administrator,  as  provided  by  Section  1340e  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
General  Statutes.  The  Executive  Director  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
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The  principal  function  of  the  Division  is  to  assist  the  unemployed  worker 
by  securing  him  a  job,  if  possible,  and  by  paying  him  cash  benefits  while  mv 
employed  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  Division  is  composed  of  two 
principal  operating  units,  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Department  and 
the  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service.  The  Unemployment  Compensa' 
tion  Department,  whose  main  function  is  the  payment  of  benefits  to  persons 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  under  the  direction  of  James 
J.  Graham,  director,  who  is  appointed  and  serves  under  the  provisions  of  the 
State  merit  system.  The  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service,  whose  main 
function  is  the  securing  of  jobs  for  unemployed  workers,  is  under  the  direction 
of  William  G.  Ennis,  director,  who  also  is  appointed  and  serves  under  the 
merit  system. 

In  addition  to  the  main  operating  departments,  staff  sections  in  office 
management,  research,  legal  affairs,  training,  and  information  are  maintained, 
which  serve  the  overall  Division.  ' 

The  office  of  the  Executive  Director  and  the  central  office  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Department  are  located  at  285  Broad  Street,  in 
Hartford;  the  central  office  of  the  Employment  Service  is  located  at  122 
Washington  Street,  in  Hartford;  while  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
is  in  the  State  Office  Building.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  the  offices  together  under 
one  roof  when  space  is  available.  The  Division  maintains  19  full-time  and 
nine  part'time  offices  located  in  strategic  towns  throughout  the  State,  at  which 
individuals  may  apply  for  benefits  or  services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES 

All  funds  expended  by  the  Employment  Security  Division  are  received 
from  Federal  grants.  Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  are  granted  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  the 
Division  under  authority  of  Congress.  Grants  for  the  operation  of  the  State 
employment  service  are  made  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  from 
funds  specifically  allocated  to  that  agency  by  Congress.  Funds  are  also  received 
by  the  Division  from  the  Veterans  Administration  for  the  administrative 
expenses  incurred  in  the  payment  of  readjustment  allowances,  for  which  this 
Division  acts  as  agent. 

The  three  Federal  agencies  granted  a  total  of  $1,924,613  to  the  Division 
for  administrative  expenditures  during  the  year.  The  Social  Security  Ad' 
ministration  granted  $940,927  for  the  administration  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment  insurance  law;  the  Veterans  Administration  granted  $393,461  for  the 
administration  of  readjustment  allowances  in  Connecticut;  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  granted  $590,225  for  operating  expenditures  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service  for  the  period  November  15,  1946, 
through  June  30,  1947.  Actual  expenditures  were  $1,735,459,  which  was 
$189,154  below  the  amount  granted.  The  amounts  granted  and  spent,  by 
categories,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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MONIES  ALLOTTED  AND  DISBURSED 
Fiscal  Year  July,  1946-June,  1947 


E.S. 

(Nov.  15,  1946 

Total 

U.C. 

V.A. 

June  30,  1947) 

Granted  for  Fiscal  Year 

$1,924,613 

$940,927 

$393,461 

$590,225 

Total  Disbursed 

1,735,459 

888,420 

321,695 

525,344 

Personal  Services 

1,502,640 

758,470 

264,211 

479,959 

Supplies 

67,679 

34,508 

28,429 

4,742 

Communication 

18,041 

8,023 

2,513 

7,505 

Travel 

18,751 

11,358 

3,003 

4,390 

Printing  and  Binding 

4,420 

2,178 

1,224 

1,018 

Heat,  Light,  and  Water 

10,100 

5,507 

1,820 

2,773 

Rental  of  Premises 

54,815 

26,531 

9,415 

18,869 

Rental  of  Equipment 

13,805 

10,424 

3,381 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

7,253 

5,336 

1,526 

391 

Equipment 

27,933 

20,356 

4,480 

3,097 

Miscellaneous 

10,022 

5,729 

1,693 

2,600 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  the  division  had  779  employees,  of  whom  407  were 
engaged  in  unemployment  compensation  activities,  274  were  on  the  employ 
ment  service  payroll,  and  98  persons  were  in  joint  units  serving  the  overall 
Division.  Of  the  407  unemployment  compensation  personnel,  277  were 
located  in  the  central  office  and  130  in  the  various  field  offices.  Eleven  of 
the  274  employment  service  personnel  were  located  in  the  central  office,  and 
263  in  the  field  offices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  DEPARTMENT 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Department  is  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  qualified  applicants  and  for  the  collection  of  contribu- 
tions from  liable  employers.  As  of  June  30,  1947,  some  750,000  workers 
were  covered  under  the  law  and  16,000  employers  were  liable  for  contributions. 

The  balance  in  the  unemployment  compensation  fund  as  of  June  30, 
1947,  stood  at  $192,591,725.  This  fund  was  built  up  entirely  by  contributions 
from  employers  plus  interest  on  the  trust  fund.  The  money  in  the  trust  fund 
is  in  the  custody  of  the  Federal  government,  which  borrows  the  money  and 
pays  interest  on  it  at  the  average  rate  of  all  government  bonds  outstanding. 
The  rate  of  interest  averaged  1.93  percent  during  the  year.  Expenditures  from 
the  fund  are  entirely  in  benefit  payments,  although  in  1940  when  railroad 
employees  were  placed  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  unemploy 
ment  insurance,  approximately  $800,000,  which  had  been  collected  from  the 
railroads,  was  transferred  from  the  Connecticut  fund  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 

The  balance  in  the  fund  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  totaled  $171,182,- 
796.  Receipts  were  composed  of  $29,543,672  in  employer  contributions  and 
$3,409,950  in  interest  on  the  trust  fund,  while  expenditures  totaled  $11,544,- 
693  in  benefit  payments,  leaving  a  balance  of  $192,591,725.  Receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  balances  in  the  fund  for  the  past  eleven  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FUND 
1937-1947 

RECEIPTS  EXPENDITURES 
Contributions 

Collected  Transfers  to 

Fiscal  Years           Balance  at        (Includes  In'  Railroad 

Ending  June  30          End  of             terest  Penal'  Interest  on  Retire  Benefit 

Fiscal  Year              ties)  Trust  Fund  ment  Board  Payments 

Total  January, 

1937-June,  1947    $192,591,725     $246,047,728  $17,273,565  $803,953  $69,925,615 

1947                 192,591,725         29,543,672  3,409,950  11,544,693 

1946                  171,182,796          25,846,375  3,266,264  27,293,641 

1945                  169,363,798          30,004,609  2,789,008  1,641,057 

1944                 138,211,238         31,830,615  2,232,501  8,377  753,218 

1943                  104,909,677          28,927,379  1,899,261  3,620  1,686,148 

1942                   75,772,805         23,951,170  1,472,124  3,072,498 

1941                   53,422,009         21,811,606  952,576  8,996  3,217,867 

1940                    33,884,690          17,841,185  490,039  783,000  5,407,495 

1939                   21,743,965          15,672,965  426,670  7,762,295 

1938                   13,406,625          11,055,787  288,357  7,546,699 

1937                     9,609,180           9,562,365  46,815  

In  administering  the  law,  the  Department  is  greatly  aided  by  the  Advisory 
Council,  which  proposes  legislation  and  aids  in  formulating  policies  concerning 
the  general  administration  of  the  law.  There  are  six  members  of  the  Council, 
equally  representing  employers,  labor,  and  the  general  public,  in  accordance 
with  Section  1340e  of  the  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes.  Frederick 
M.  Waterhouse  of  Bristol  and  Richard  E.  Pritchard  of  New  Britain  represent 
employers,  Timothy  Collins  of  Fairfield  and  Edward  J.  La  very  of  Bridgeport 
represent  labor,  and  Henry  S.  Beers  of  West  Hartford,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  Eleanor  H.  Little  of  Guilford  represent  the  public.  Mr.  Collins 
resigned  on  June  23,  1947,  and  was  replaced  by  Joseph  M.  Rourke  of  New 
Haven  as  labor  representative  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Lavery,  the  other  labor  representative,  has  also  recently  resigned  and  been 
replaced  by  Margaret  Connors  Driscoll  of  Bridgeport.  The  Administrator 
considers  the  Advisory  Council  a  most  important  aid  in  the  administration 
of  such  complex  legislation  as  the  Unemployment  Compensation  law,  which 
affects  so  many  citizens.  Representing,  as  it  does,  the  principal  interested 
groups,  the  Council  has  been  invaluable  in  the  adoption  of  wise  policy 
measures.  The  members,  serving  without  compensation,  and  generally  at 
personal  sacrifice,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  active  interest  in  this  legisla' 
tion  and  their  public  spirited  cooperation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans1  Affairs  was  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  various  State  unemployment  compensation  agencies  for  the  taking, 
processing,  and  payment  of  readjustment  allowance  claims  by  the  State 
agencies.  The  Connecticut  Employment  Security  Division  commenced  to  take 
claims  and  pay  benefits  under  this  act  on  September  11,  1944.  An  agreement 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
two  agencies  and  broadly  outlining  procedures  to  be  followed  was  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  November  30,  1944.  Under  this  agreement, 
the  Veterans  Administration  delegated  to  this  Agency  authority  to  pay  benefits 
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under  the  act  and  agreed  to  reimburse  the  Division  for  administrative  expendi- 
itures  incurred  in  so  doing.  The  Veterans  Administration  has  assigned  an 
agent  to  this  office  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  to  act  as  a 
liaison  between  this  Division  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions,  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Department  is  divided  into  two  principal  operational  units,  accounting  and 
benefit  claims. 

The  accounting  section  operates  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Ac' 
countant  and  determines  employer  liability,  audits  employer  accounts,  collects 
and  processes  contributions,  issues  benefit  checks,  and  keeps  accounting  records 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  fund.  During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47, 
the  status  of  10,537  employers  was  reviewed,  of  whom  4,071  were  found 
to  be  liable  under  the  law,  4,098  were  found  not  liable,  and  2,368  were  dis- 
continued  from  liability.  The  field  audit  section  called  on  9,287  employers, 
uncovering  $255,596  in  additional  assessments  and  issuing  refund  credits 
totaling  $56,580.  A  total  of  64,000  employer  contribution  returns  was 
received,  examined  and,  where  necessary,  adjusted.  Records  of  over  16,000 
employers  were  maintained,  and  more  than  $29,000,000  received  and  depos- 
ited. The  benefit  payment  unit  issued  464,534  checks  aggregating  $1 1,544,692 
in  benefit  payments  under  the  State  unemployment  compensation  program,  and 
348,016  checks  totaling  $10,078,711  in  benefits  under  the  Federal  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act. 

The  benefit  claims  section  is  headed  by  the  Director  of  Benefits,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Department. 
This  section  maintains  full-time  offices  in  19  cities  throughout  the  State  and 
part-time,  or  itinerant  offices,  in  nine  towns.  The  main  function  of  this  section 
is  the  taking,  adjudication,  and  determination  of  claims  for  both  State  and 
Federal  unemployment  benefits.  During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  the  field 
offices  took  a  total  of  1,415,990  claims  for  benefits.  Of  these,  817,579  were 
for  benefits  under  the  State  law,  539,081  were  for  unemployment  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  and  5,330  were  for  self- 
employment  under  the  Federal  law.  A  total  of  approximately  1,150,000 
individual  wage  reports  was  received  and  processed  during  the  year,  and 
750,000  hiring  and  separation  notices  were  also  received  and  processed. 
Determinations  as  to  the  potential  amount  of  benefits  to  be  paid  to  individuals 
were  made  in  the  cases  of  92,000  applicants  for  State  benefits  and  27,287 
applicants  for  readjustment  allowances. 

The  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  made  several  changes  which 
will  add  to  the  administrative  costs  of  the  department.  Wage  items  for 
individual  workers,  which  have  been  collected  annually  with  a  total  of 
1,000,000  a  year,  must  be  collected  quarterly  commencing  in  April  1948, 
resulting  in  an  additional  3,000,000  wage  items  to  be  processed  each  year. 
A  second  amendment  adding  to  administrative  costs  is  the  necessity  of  com- 
puting tax  credits  for  employers  beginning  in  January   1948. 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service  was  returned  to  State 
administration  on  November   15,    1946,   after  having  been  on  loan  to  the 
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Federal  government  since  January  1,  1942.  In  December  1941,  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  President  requested  that  all  State  employment 
services  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  government  to  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  channeling  labor  into  essential  industries.  That  the  Service 
performed  its  functions  adequately  during  this  period  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  Connecticut  had  the  highest  per  capita  production  throughout  the  war. 

The  Service  is  headed  by  a  Director,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Division.  The  functions  of  the  Service  are  carried  on  through 
18  fulhtime  offices  and  10  part-time  or  itinerant  offices  located  in  convenient 
towns  throughout  the  state.  The  general  operation  of  the  local  offices  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  Chief  Supervisor,  who  is  responsible  to  the  State  Director 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  who  is  assisted  by  three  field  supervisors,  each 
covering  a  certain  number  of  assigned  offices.  Each  office  is  directed  by  a 
local  office  manager.  The  principal  functions  of  the  Service  are  the  place' 
ment  of  qualified  workers  in  suitable  jobs,  employment  counseling,  special 
services  to  veterans,  industrial  services,  labor  market  information,  and  CO' 
operation  with  community  organisations  and  governmental  agencies.  In  order 
to  carry  out  some  of  these  functions,  specialized  units  in  placements,  employ 
ment  counseling,  and  industrial  services  are  located  in  the  central  office. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  including  the  period 
from  July  1,  1946,  through  November  15,  1946,  when  the  Service  was  under 
Federal  control,  a  total  of  156,123  individuals  registered  for  employment  in 
the  local  offices,  191,605  referrals  of  individuals  to  jobs  were  made,  and  86,230 
individuals  were  placed  in  jobs  through  the  efforts  of  the  Employment  Service. 
In  securing  jobs  for  applicants,  field  office  personnel  visit  employers  to  secure 
job  orders.  During  the  fiscal  year,  113,266  job  orders  were  obtained  either 
through  such  visits  or  by  phone  or  mail  contacts.  The  local  offices  made  1 1,150 
visits  to  employers  during  the  year. 

A  good  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  handling  the  employment  problems 
of  veterans,  since  nearly  ail  of  Connecticut's  250,000  servicemen  were 
demobilized  during  the  fiscal  year  or  the  six-month  period  preceding  it.  Vet' 
erans  are  given  priority  in  referrals  and  other  services  in  line  with  general 
policy.  The  number  of  ex'servicemen  registered  with  the  local  offices  totaled 
58,803  during  the  fiscal  year.  Referrals  of  veterans  totaled  77,052,  of  which 
31,302  resulted  in  placements.  Of  the  placements  made,  3,751  were  for 
handicapped  veterans.  One  of  the  more  important  special  services  to  veterans 
was  counseling.  A  total  of  7,127  counseling  interviews  with  veterans,  includ' 
ing  2,328  handicapped  veterans,  was  held  during  the  year.  Each  local  office 
had  a  special  veterans'  employment  representative  who  handled  any  problems 
or  questions  which  a  veteran  might  present. 

The  counseling  program  of  the  State  Employment  Service  is  designed  to 
advise  individuals  of  the  occupations  for  which  they  might  best  be  fitted  and 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  such  occupations.  During  the  year, 
many  veterans  who  had  had  no  civilian  employment  prior  to  their  entry  into 
the  armed  forces  sought  advice.  A  total  of  11,003  counseling  interviews  was 
held  during  the  year,  of  which  7,127  (or  65  percent)  were  with  veterans. 
Persons  presenting  problems  in  employment  placement,  through  lack  of 
experience,  physical  handicaps,  personal  problems,  or  other  reasons,  are 
selected  by  interviewers  for  counseling. 
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The  purpose  of  the  industrial  services  program  is  to  assist  employers  in 
the  proper  selection  and  assignment  of  workers,  to  disseminate  sound  personnel 
management  practices,  and  to  extend  the  application  of  occupational  analysis 
techniques.  Employers  are  assisted  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of  workers 
through  the  regular  interview  and  referral  process  and,  in  addition,  through 
testing.  Many  of  the  tests  are  designed  to  fill  the  specific  needs  of  individual 
employers.  During  the  year,  2,574  tests  for  aptitudes  were  given  to  1,360 
individuals,  and  3,625  tests  for  proficiency  were  held  for  1,410  individuals. 
Technicians  of  the  Service  have  assisted  various  employers  in  the  setting  up 
and  improvement  of  their  job  classification,  job  analysis,  and  other  personnel 
programs. 

Information  concerning  the  labor  market  in  the  five  largest  areas  was 
disseminated  through  the  local  office  monthly  news  letters  to  1,200  individuals, 
employers,  and  various  organizations.  Such  letters  include  information  on  the 
supply  of  labor,  the  need  for  workers,  industrial  and  business  activity,  and 
an  indication  of  future  trends.  In  addition,  information  was  given  concerning 
the  availability  of  labor  and  starting  rates  of  pay  in  other  areas  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  location  of  new  industries.  Several  of  the  offices  had 
radio  programs  throughout  the  year,  on  which  information  concerning  job 
.opportunities  and  job  applicants  was  aired. 

In  the  community  services  program,  the  Employment  Service  cooperated 
-with  the  State  Personnel  Department  in  recruitment  and  testing,  with  the 
•United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in  recruitment,  and  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  the  placement  of  handicapped  workers.  Special 
services  were  rendered  to  veterans1  organizations  in  efforts  to  place  ex'service' 
men.  In  addition,  many  of  the  local  office  personnel  served  on  various  civic 
organizations  concerned  with  housing,  handicapped  persons,  and  general 
welfare. 

STAFF  FUNCTIONS 

Assisting  the  Executive  Director  in  the  overall  administration  of  the 
Division  are  five  staff  units,  legal,  office  management,  training,  publicity,  and 
research.  The  legal  unit  during  the  past  year  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  liability  of  and  amount  of  contributions  due  from  employers  and  in  the 
adjudication  of  benefit  awards  to  claimants.  The  office  management  unit 
prepares  budgets,  recruits  personnel,  makes  all  purchases  for  the  Division, 
and  prepares  and  maintains  payroll  records.  The  training  unit  instructs  new 
employees  in  basic  departmental  practices  and  conducts  programs  to  improve 
the  general  performance  of  all  personnel.  During  the  year,  an  intensive  job 
simplification  program  was  carried  on,  which  resulted  in  improved  perform' 
ance  and  saving  of  time  in  many  of  the  units  of  the  Division.  The  publicity 
xmit  prepares  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
informs  the  general  public  of  the  operations  of  the  Division,  and  issues  periodic 
press  releases  concerning  matters  of  general  interest.  The  research  unit  pre' 
pares  reports  on  various  phases  of  unemployment  insurance  and  employment 
service  operations  for  administrative  purposes  and  for  required  reporting  to 
Washington.  In  addition,  reports  of  general  economic  interest,  primarily  on 
employment,  wages,  and  hours,  are  prepared  from  data  derived  through 
<  operations  of  the  Division. 
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Problems  of  public  utility  regulation  have  greatly  increased  due  to  the  war  and 
its  aftermath.  Increasing  price  levels  have  caused  many  applications  for  up- 
ward  rate  adjustments.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  there  were  342 
formal  hearings;  and  388  formal  findings  and  orders  were  issued.  There  has 
been  no  increase  in  personnel  in  the  Commision  offices  since   1941. 


The  Public  Utilities  Commission  was  created  by  Chapter  128  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1911,  to  consist  of  three  electors  of  the  State,  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  nomination  by  the  Governor,  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  six  years. 

Present  Commissioners  are  Eugene  S.  Loughlin,  chairman,  appointed  in 
1943,  for  a  term  ending  July  1,  1949;  Carl  M.  Sharpe,  appointed  in  1947, 
for  a  term  ending  July  1,  1953;  Henry  B.  Strong,  appointed  in  1947,  for  a 
term  ending  July  1,   1951. 

Members  of  the  executive  staff  are  Raymond  C.  Schneider,  secretary; 
John  L.  Collins,  counsel;  Francis  J.  Duchelle,  director  of  accounting  and 
finance;  Elmer  C.  Nuesse,  chief  engineer;  John  E.  Doyle,  chief  of  motor 
transport  division.  All  employees  of  the  Commission,  including  the  staff 
members,  comprising  44  persons,  are  under  the  Merit  System. 

The  offices  of  the  Commission  are  located  on  the  east  end  of  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  State  Office  Building. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  regulates  privately  owned  public  utility  corporations 
which  supply  electric,  gas,  express,  railroad,  street  railway,  telegraph, 
telephone,  or  water  service  to  the  general  public,  of  which  corporations  there 
are  111  operating  in  Connecticut.  In  addition,  the  Commission  regulates, 
but  only  as  to  accounting,  39  municipally  owned  and  operated  utility  plants, 
principally  water  utilities. 

The  Commission  also  regulates  over  5,500  motor  carriers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  property  or  passengers  for  hire,  as  motor  truck  carriers 
of  property  for  hire,  motor  carriers  of  passengers  for  hire,  taxicab  operators 
and  operators  of  livery  service,  a  semi-public  transportation  service. 

The  public  service  corporations,  comprising  1 1 1  in  number,  are  subject 
to  regulation  with  regard  to  their  rates  and  service,  public  safety  in  the 
operation  of  their  plant  and  equipment,  issuance  of  securities,  borrowing 
of  money,  mergers,  consolidations,  dissolutions,  sale,  lease,  assignment  or 
mortgage  of  an  essential  part  of  their  utility  plant;  management  of  their 
property  under  a  managerial  service  contract,  valuation  of  their  property, 
accounting,  audits,  financial  reports  and  investigation  of  accidents. 
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These  powers  with  respect  to  the  111  public  service  corporations  apply 
in  large  part  to  the  5,500  motor  carriers  of  passengers  or  property  for  hire. 
In  addition,  those  motor  carriers  who  desire  to  extend  their  public  service 
and  every  individual  who  desires  to  engage  in  any  of  those  public  services 
must  first  obtain  the  requisite  authority  from  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  acts  as  an  administrative  and  quasi'judicial  agency, 
principally  through  public  hearings,  in  the  exercise  of  most  of  the  powers 
set  forth  above.  The  record  in  any  hearing  before  the  Commission  is,  by 
statute,  the  record  on  appeal  by  any  person  from  the  Commission's  order, 
which  appeal  is  by  statute  to  the  Superior  Court.  Much  of  the  regulation 
of  the  Commission  is  interrelated  with  the  regulation  of  the  same  forms  of 
public  utility  services  by  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  or  other 
state  governments,  which  frequently  requires  coordination  of  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  consultation  between  this  Commission  and  the  Federal 
or  state  agencies  concerned. 

SOURCES  OF  COMMISSION'S  STATUTORY  POWERS 

The  statutory  powers  of  the  Commission  over  public  service  corporations 
generally  are  to  be  found  principally  in  Chapters  196  to  202  inclusive  of  the 
General  Statutes  (Revision  of  1930)  and  also  in  Section  1414c  of  the 
Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes,  619f  of  the  1941  Supple 
ment,  74 3 h  of  the  1945  Supplement,  Public  Act  93,  1947  General  Assembly 
(H.B.  1284  Issuance  of  Securities),  Public  Act  331,  1947  General  Assembly 
(H.B.  1283  Investigation  of  Rates)  and  Public  Act  125,  1947  General 
Assembly  (H.B.  1355  Definitions  of  Public  Service  Companies).  The 
Commission's  power  to  regulate  accounting  by  municipally  owned  and 
operated  utility  plants  is  found  in  Sections  3602,  3603  and  3604  of  the  General 
Statutes.  The  Commission's  power  to  regulate  motor  carriers  of  property  for 
hire  is  found  in  Sections  575c  to  605c  inclusive  of  the  Cumulative  Supplement, 
as  later  amended  in  some  minor  respects.  The  Commission's  power  to  regulate 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  for  hire  is  found  in  Chapter  203  of  the  General 
Statutes,  Revision  of  1930,  as  amended,  to  regulate  taxicabs  is  found  in 
Chapter  204  of  the  same  revision  as  amended  and  to  regulate  motor  vehicles 
in  livery  service  is  found  in  Chapter  204a  of  the  1935  Supplement  to  the 
General  Statutes. 

MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  functions  through  five  divisions :  accounting  and  finance, 
engineering,  legal,  secretarial  and  motor  transport.  Each  division  performs 
particular  technical  duties,  coordinating  its  functions  with  the  other  divisions, 
and  each  division  reports  directly  to  the  Commission. 

ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCE  DIVISION 

The  accounting  and  finance  division  presently  consists  of  six  accountants, 
one  administrative  assistant  and  one  stenographer.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
examination  and  audit  of  financial  records  of  all  utilities  subject  to  regulation, 
preparation  of  all  pertinent  data  with  respect  to  adjustment  of  rates,  in  CO' 
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ordination  with  the  engineering  and  legal  divisions,  analysis  of  accounting 
data  submitted  by  a  utility  company  at  a  hearing,  the  proposed  issuance  of 
securities  by  public  service  companies  or  changes  in  their  capital  structure, 
the  keeping  of  financial  records  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  systems  of 
accounts  prescribed  by  the  Commission  for  the  several  classes  of  utilities  and 
in  a  revision,  now  in  process  by  each  utility,  of  the  cost  of  its  property  devoted 
to  the  public  service;  also  the  preparation  of  the  Commission's  budget  for 
submission  to  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

The  engineering  division  presently  consists  of  five  engineers  and  two 
stenographers.  It  is  primarily  concerned  in  the  field  of  rates,  service  and 
public  safety  affecting  all  classes  of  utilities  and  its  operation  in  these  fields 
is  closely  interrelated  with  the  accounting,  transportation  and  legal  divisions 
of  the  Commission.  It  investigates  all  serious  accidents  and  accidents  result' 
ing  in  loss  of  life  in  the  operation  of  a  public  utility  and  makes  recommenda' 
tions  to  avoid  recurrence  in  the  future  if  possible. 

It  investigates  complaints  filed  by  the  public  in  the  matters  of  rates, 
service  and  public  safety. 

It  makes  recommendations  eliminating  unsafe  operations  of  public  service 
corporations  and  motor  carriers,  analyzes  rates  charged  by  them  and  prepares 
necessary  studies  for  consideration  of  rate  adjustments.  It  conducts  the 
inspection  of  railroads,  separation  of  railroad  and  highway  crossings  and  signal 
protection  at  crossings.  It  inspects  motor  bus  and  livery  vehicles  for  compli' 
ance  with  the  standards  of  safety  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  makes  studies 
of  depreciation  in  rate  matters  in  coordination  with  the  accounting  division, 
promulgates  rules,  regulations  and  standards  of  service  for  utility  companies 
in  coordination  with  the  legal  division  and  generally  advises  the  Commission 
on  all  engineering  matters. 

LEGAL  DIVISION 

The  legal  division  presently  consists  of  one  attorney  and  one  stenographer. 
It  participates  in  hearings  and  holds  hearings  whenever  designated  by  the 
Commission,  examines  witnesses  appearing  at  the  hearings,  prepares  findings 
which  constitute  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  and  the  record  on  any  appeal 
to  the  Superior  Court.  In  rate  proceedings  before  the  Commission,  it  examines 
the  expert  witnesses  giving  testimony.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  interrela' 
tionship  of  the  Commission's  powers  with  those  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
other  State  agency,  with  the  drafting  of  rules  and  regulations,  the  settlement 
of  numerous  questions  in  all  fields  of  law  arising  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Commission,  and  coordinates  the  accounting,  engineering  and  legal  phases 
in  matters  of  rates,  charges  and  issuance  of  securities  in  conjunction  with  the 
accounting  and  engineering  divisions. 

SECRETARIAL  DIVISION 

The  secretarial  division  has  1 1  employees.  It  handles,  in  the  first  instance, 
every  matter,  formal  or  informal,  coming  into  the  Commission's  office  for 
attention  and  processes  the  matter  before  it  becomes  a  public  document.     It 
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handles  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  with  the  general  public.  It  routes 
a  particular  matter  to  the  proper  division  for  consideration.  It  arranges  dates 
for  hearings  on  assigned  matters  and  for  conferences  with  the  Commission. 
It  issues  the  necessary  orders  of  notice  to  all  interested  parties  in  connection 
with  hearings.  It  prepares  for  formal  issuance  in  mimeograph  form  the 
findings  of  the  Commission.  It  schedules  the  docket  of  the  Commission  to 
take  care  of  a  large  number  of  hearings  involving  utilities. 

MOTOR  TRANSPORT  AND  TARIFF 

These  sections  are  combined  into  one  division  which  presently  consists 
of  16  employees.  It  processes  all  applications — which  are  numerous — from 
individuals  to  either  operate  a  public  transportation  service  or  to  extend  an 
existing  public  transportation  service,  discussing  and  corresponding  with  the 
applicants  in  that  regard.  Under  designation  of  the  Commission,  it  will  act 
as  an  examiner  at  a  hearing  on  a  transportation  matter  and  draft  a  memoran' 
dum,  summarising  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  hearing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions,  and  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  formal  finding.  It  prepares 
a  certificate  of  authority  to  successful  applicants  or  amendments  of  their 
existing  authority  when  an  extension  of  service  is  granted.  It  keeps  informed 
and  a  record  of  the  rates  charged  by  carriers  including  amendments  of  their 
rates,  seeing  that  they  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Commission.  It  prepares 
suspension  notices  of  proposed  increases,  pending  necessary  investigation  and 
hearing.  It  collects  the  fee,  issues  identification  plates  for  attachment  to  motor 
trucks  for  hire  and  handles  all  phases  of  carrier's  public  liability  insurance  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

OTHER  OFFICE  OF  COMMISSION 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Commission  had  a  laboratory  at  Yale  Uni' 
versity  with  equipment  for  the  testing  of  meters  and  other  equipment. 
However,  in  July,  1946  the  Commission  was  requested  by  the  authorities  at 
the  University  to  remove  its  laboratory  equipment  due  to  the  need  by  them 
of  the  floor  space.  This  equipment  was  subsequently  removed  and  now  is 
in  storage  in  Hartford,  and  the  Commission  is  seeking  a  new  location. 

This  laboratory  is  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  rotating  standards  of 
the  various  electric  utilities  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 
The  rotating  standards  are  meters  which  the  companies  use  in  checking 
customers'  watt-hours  meters.  The  "standards"  are  brought  into  the  stand- 
ardisation laboratory  semi-annually  to  be  checked  for  accuracy.  The  results 
of  the  test  are  then  certified  and  the  meters  sealed,  which  permits  the  company 
to  use  the  "standard"  in  checking  customers'  meters. 

The  equipment  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  switchboard,  sine  wave 
motor-generator  set,  primary  and  secondary  testing  tables,  electric  timing 
device,  and  an  electronic  device  for  supplying  direct  current  and  voltage,  in 
addition  to  various  electric  meters. 

The  testing  laboratory  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  checking  gas  meters 
on  complaint.  The  equipment  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  five  cubic- foot 
standard  meter  prover. 
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FINANCES 

Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  totalled  $7,714.84.  The  chief  cause  of  this  unusually  large  capital 
expenditure  was  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  Commission's  electrical 
testing  laboratory  from  New  Haven,  referred  to  above,  and  the  resulting 
need  for  the  purchase  of  standardization  equipment  for  the  laboratory  at  a 
cost  of  $4,068.63. 

The  total  ordinary  recurring  expenditures  amounted  to  $175,328.45, 
divided  as  follows: 

Personal  Services  $158,355.30 

Contractual  Services  7,364.44 

Supplies  and  Materials  9,608.71 


Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses  $175,328.45 

Capital  Outlay  7,714.84 


Total  Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year 

Ending  June  30,  1947  $183,043.29 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  received  by  the  Commission  is  from  the  sale, 
at  five  dollars  each,  of  identification  marker  plates  carried  on  motor  vehicles 
operated  in  the  transporation  of  property  for  hire,  as  required  by  Section 
510e,  1937-1939  Supplement.  During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report 
the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Commission  amounted  to  $88,699.45,  of 
which  $86,903  represents  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  motor  truck  plates. 

The  number  of  approved  positions  was  forty-seven,  including  three 
Commissioners. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  was  forty-seven  including  three 
Commissioners. 

FUTURE  INDICATIONS 

The  activities  of  the  Commission  have  been  at  a  high  level  during  the 
war  period  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  period.  The  problems  in  regulation 
created  by  that  period  and  by  the  postwar  period  have  increased  in  number 
and  complexity.  The  increase  in  price  levels  of  commodities  and  services 
has  affected  the  public  utility  industry,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Commission 
is  confronted  with  many  applications  for  rate  adjustments  from  public  utilities 
generally.  The  number  of  formal  hearings  and  formal  findings  and  orders 
have  materially  increased  and  the  indications  are  they  will  continue  at  their 
present  high  level.  This  extraordinary  increase  has  been  handled  with 
virtually  no  increase  in  personnel  since  1941  and  the  indications  are  that  an 
increase  in  personnel  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  fully  and 
promptly  discharge  its  increasing  duties.  For  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1946,  and  ending  June  30,  1947,  there  were  342  formal  hearings  and  388 
formal  findings  and  orders  issued. 
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LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES,   1947 

The  Commission  requested  the  last  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
extend  its  powers  in  two  respects.  The  General  Assembly  authorised  the 
Commission  to  suspend  the  rates  of  a  public  service  company  under  review 
for  a  maximum  period  of  six  months  in  its  discretion,  despite  any  desire  of 
the  Company,  as  the  old  law  provided,  to  place  the  proposed  rates  in  force 
under  some  form  of  security  while  the  investigation  was  pending.  (P. A. 
No.  331,  1947  General  Assembly,  Signed  by  the  Governor  on  July  7,  1947.) 

The  General  Assembly  also  extended  from  fifteen  days  to  thirty  days 
as  the  time  within  which  the  Commission  must  act  upon  applications  of  a 
public  service  corporation  to  issue  securities,  in  view  of  the  extreme  shortness 
of  time  that  a  fifteen  day  period  places  upon  the  Commission  within  which 
to  act  upon  the  issuance  of  securities.  (P.A.  No.  93,  1947  General  Assembly, 
Signed  by  the  Governor  on  May  23,  1947.) 
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MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICIALS 

Adjutant  General's  Office 

Brigadier  General  R.  B.  DeLacour,  Stratford,  the  Adjutant  General; 
Colonel  Kenneth  F.  Cramer,  Wethersfield,  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General; 
Colonel  Francis  J.  Shearer,  Wethersfield,  Administrative  Assistant. 

Quartermaster  Division 

Colonel  Edward  C.  Pierson,  Hartford,  Armory  Inspector;  Brigadier 
General  George  E.  Cole,  West  Hartford,  Military  Storekeeper  and  State 
Property  Officer. 

United  States  Property  and  Disbursing  Office 

Colonel  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  Broad  Brook,  the  United  States  Property 
and  Disbursing  Officer  for  Connecticut. 

ORGANIZATION  COMMANDERS 

Brigadier  General  R.  B.  DeLacour,  Stratford,  Headquarters  Administra' 
tive  Section,  Connecticut  National  Guard,  Station :  Hartford.  Major  General 
Kenneth  F.  Cramer,  Wethersfield,  Commanding  General,  43d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, Station:  Hartford.  Colonel  Frederick  G.  Reincke,  Wethersfield,  Com' 
manding,  169th  Infantry,  Station:  Hartford.  Colonel  Henry  R.  Chamberlin, 
Seymour,  Commanding,  102  Infantry,  Station:  New  Haven.  Major  Robert 
S.  Springer,  Hartford,  Commanding,  118th  Medical  Battalion,  Station:  Hart' 
ford.  Lt.  Colonel  Edward  W.  Berry,  Glenbrook,  Commanding,  192d  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  Station:  Stamford.  Lt.  Colonel  William  W.  Barksdale, 
West  Haven,  Commanding,  963d  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  Station:  Norwalk. 
Colonel  George  R.  Stanley,  West  Hartford,  Commanding,  Air  National 
Guard,  Station:  Hartford.  Lt.  Colonel  Dexter  A.  Cargill,  New  Haven,  Com- 
manding, 208th  AAA  Group,  Headquarters,  Station:  New  Haven.  Colonel 
Franklin  K.  Fagan,  Stratford,  Commanding,  242d  AAA  Group,  Station: 
Bridgeport. 

The  Adjutant  General's  Report 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

During  the  calendar  year  1946  the  National  Guard  Bureau  in  agreement 
with  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  allocated  to  Connecticut  a  total  of  112 
National  Guard  Units  with  a  strength  of  820  officers,  38  Warrant  Officers 
and  10,840  Enlisted  Men  or  an  aggregate  force  of  11,698. 
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The  actual  strength  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  as  of  December 
31,  1946,  was  as  indicated  below: 

Officers  281 

Warrant  Officers  14 

Enlisted  Men  1,391 


Aggregate  Strength  1,686 

BRADLEY  FIELD 

A  large  area  of  Bradley  Field,  Windsor  Locks,  containing  many  buildings 
of  all  types  was  turned  over  to  the  Military  Department  of  the  State  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard.  This  addition  to  the  facilities  of  buildings  and 
land  was  a  decided  help  to  our  overcrowded  armories.  Air  National  Guard 
units  have  been  assigned  for  organisation  at  this  new  post.  Trumbull  Field, 
Groton,  reverted  back  to  the  State  and  likewise  the  facilities  at  this  fine  field 
will  be  an  asset  to  the  Air  National  Guard. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  functions  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  are  threefold.  First, 
it  is  an  organized  fighting  force  available  to  the  Federal  government  in  the 
event  of  war.  Second,  it  is  a  local  protective  force  immediately  available  to 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Con' 
necticut  National  Guard,  in  the  event  of  flood,  fire,  or  any  emergency  requiring 
a  force  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Third,  it  is  a  place  where  citizens  can 
receive  high  class  military  training  without  interference  with  their  civilian 
occupation. 

COMMISSIONS  AND  ENLISTMENTS 

Requirements  for  commissions  in  the  National  Guard  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  enlistments  (18  to  35)  are  for  three  years  and 
re-enlistments  for  one  or  three  years.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  enlistment 
of  women. 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES 

In  peacetime  the  Federal  government  pays  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  at  Regular  Army  rates  of  pay  and  allowances,  for  field  training,  for 
attending  military  service  schools  and  for  army  drills. 

TABLES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Regular  Army  Tables  of  Organization  and  the  same  type  of  army  equip- 
ment,  training,  and  service  uniforms  are  now  prescribed  for  the  National 
Guard. 

REGULAR  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS 

The  detailing  of  Regular  Army  Officers  to  serve  with  units  of  the 
National  Guard  is  now  mandatory  and  we  are  fortunate  here  in  Connecticut 
in  receiving  by  War  Department  assignment  many  high-type  officers  well 
experienced  and  trained  by  combat  duty. 
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PROPERTY  AND  DISBURSING  OFFICE 

The  United  States  Property  and  Disbursing  Office  for  Connecticut  was 
reestablished  in  the  State  Armory  at  Hartford  early  in  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.  With  a  small  nucleus  of  State 
of  Connecticut  employees,  Colonel  Marland  has  resurrected  this  department, 
now  of  many  employees  both  Federal  and  State,  to  an  office  of  efficiency  and 
service  while  mastering  the  multiple  tasks  occasioned  by  the  activation  of  the 
National  Guard. 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures  of  the  Military  Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 
1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  were  as  follows: 


Account 
Adjutant  General 
Quartermaster  General  , 
Governor's  Horse  Guard 
Governor's  Foot  Guard 

Ordinary  Recurring 

Expenses 

$180,847.01 

338,975.49 

11,441.34 

22,110.42 

418.28 

Capital 
Outlay 
$      —3.30 
61,651.96 
29.80 

Total 

$180,843.71 

400,627.45 

11,471.14 

22,110.42 

418.28 

$553,792.54 

$61,678.46 

$615,471.00 

PROPOSED  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

The  allotment  of  National  Guard  troops  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
been  increased  268  percent  over  the  pre-war  allotment.  The  Military  Depart' 
ment  is,  today,  faced  with  an  expansion  program  which  is  unparalleled  in  its 
entire  history.  This  expansion  and  reorganization  of  the  State's  military  forces 
offers  a  challenge  not  only  to  the  Military  Department,  but  to  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Between  1923  and  1939  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  was  maintained 
at  an  authorized  strength  of  4,300  officers  and  enlisted  men.  This  force  had 
assigned  to  it  about  300  artillery  pieces  and  motor  vehicles  in  addition  to  the 
normal  military  impediments.  The  War  Department  has  allotted  to  Connecti' 
cut,  as  a  part  of  the  post' war  National  Guard,  a  force  of  11,500  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  This  force  will  be  equipped  with  2,221  tanks,  artillery  pieces, 
and  motor  vehicles.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  has  been  increased  two  and  one-half  times  the  prewar  strength,  the 
number  of  weapons  and  motor  vehicles  has  been  increased  seven  and  one-half 
times  the  pre-war  allotment.  The  amount  of  other  military  equipment  has 
also  been  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

To  maintain  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  at  the  authorized  strength 
of  11,500,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  increase  the  strength  of  and  the 
number  of  units  allotted  to  each  armory,  but  to  reach  out  into  new  communities 
and  to  organize  companies  and  batteries  where,  in  the  past,  no  unit  of  the 
National  Guard  has  been  allotted.  The  allocation  of  National  Guard  troops 
to  the  State  and  their  distribution  within  the  State  were  both  based  upon 
the  number  of  male  citizens  within  the  18-35  year  age  bracket.  The  recruiting 
of  the  man-power  of  the  State  should  not  be  confined  to  the  large  centers  of 
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population,  but  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  State  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  several  districts.  Building  additions  to  armories  in 
the  larger  cities  and  increasing  the  number  of  units  quartered  therein  is  not 
considered  to  be  the  proper  approach  to  the  problem.  Additional  armories 
should  be  provided  near  the  centers  of  available  man  power  so  that  the  trans' 
portation  of  the  soldier  to  and  from  drills  and  schools  of  instructions  will  be 
kept  to  the  minimum.  Due  to  this  lack  of  armory  facilities  there  will  be  many 
citizens  who  desire  to  receive  military  training  and  especially  to  serve  in  the 
Connecticut  National  Guard,  who  will  be  denied  this  opportunity. 

PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Military  Department  proposes  the  following  new  construction 
program : 

1.  The  construction  of  six  new  armories  of  one  unit  or  company 
capacity  to  serve  the  small  communities  throughout  the  State.  Three  to 
be  located  in  the  northern  part,  Winsted-Rockvifle-Putnam,  and  three 
in  the  south  central  part,  Naugatuck-Hamden-Milford. 

2.  The  appropriation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  and  to  furnish 
the  proposed  armory  at  Bridgeport  which  was  authorised  by  the  Legisla' 
ture  of  1935. 

3.  The  construction  of  three  new  armories  to  replace  existing 
armories  which  have  become  obsolete  by  usage  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  or  are  now  too  small  to  serve  the  military  requirements  of  their 
community,  and  which  cannot  be  enlarged,  i.e.,  New  London,  Norwalk 
and  New  Britain. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  in  1949,  it  will  be  necessary  to  request  funds 
for  the  construction  of  at  least  two  new  garage  buildings  to  house  in  central 
locations  the  numerous  tanks,  artillery  pieces  and  motor  vehicles  which  go  to 
make  up  a  modern  military  organisation,  i.e.,  Hartford  and  Noroton.  Mechan' 
ical  warfare,  with  its  changes  in  methods  of  training  and  requirements  of  more 
space  for  vehicle  storage,  has  made  the  older  armories  obsolete. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  25  State  owned  armories.  Four  were  con' 
structed  over  60  years  ago;  one  was  constructed  45  years  ago;  ten  were 
constructed  over  35  years  ago;  ten  have  been  constructed  within  the  past  25 
years.  Property  of  this  nature  gradually  approaches  a  point  where  its  useful' 
ness  is  exhausted  by  fair  wear  and  by  obsolescence.  The  allowance  for  such 
depreciation  is  normally  taken  at  two  percent  per  year,  in  which  case  the 
assets  of  four  armories  would  be  fully  depreciated,  and  the  assets  of  eleven 
other  armories  would  be  depreciated  from  68  to  90  percent. 

A  study  shows  that  there  were  four  different  building  periods.  The  first 
between  1880  and  1887;  the  second  between  1907  and  1913;  the  third  between 
1921  and  1923;  the  fourth  between  1928  and  1938.  During  the  life  span  of 
these  armories  Connecticut  troops  have  participated  in  the  Spanish' American 
War,  the  Punitive  Expedition,  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  and  have 
undergone  the  reallocation  and  reorganization  of  troops  incident  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  National  Guard  after  each  war. 
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Ten  armories  were  constructed  in  the  six  years  between  1907  and  1913. 
Three  of  the  armories  constructed  during  this  period  were  constructed  for 
Coast  Artillery,  Harbor  Defense  units,  and  four  of  the  armories  were  con' 
structed  for  either  cavalry  or  horse-drawn  units.  These  armories  today  house 
units  of  an  entirely  different  nature  and  the  requirements  of  these  present 
day  units  imposes  a  demand  upon  these  armories  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  when  they  were  designed  some  30  years  ago. 

Following  World  War  I,  a  building  program  was  initiated  and  five 
armories  were  constructed  in  the  two  years  between  1921  and  1923.  Four 
were  new  armories,  the  fifth  armory  at  Waterbury  was  a  replacement  for  the 
one  which  was  no  longer  large  enough  to  serve  the  military  requirements  of 
Waterbury. 

In  the  reorganisation  of  the  National  Guard,  all  Coast  Artillery  units, 
with  the  exception  of  Bridgeport,  were  converted  from  harbor  defense  to  155 
mm.  gun  batteries  (mobile),  and  additions  were  constructed  to  five  armories 
to  accommodate  one  155  mm.  gun  with  its  accompanying  caissons  and  tractors. 
Only  3  or  4  motor  vehicles  were  assigned  to  a  battery  at  that  time.  In  1924 
this  one  gun  was  replaced  by  four  155  mm.  howitzers,  the  tractors  were  re- 
placed  by  motor  vehicles  and  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  was  greatly 
increased.  Thus  within  a  few  years  the  once  ample  gun  shed  was  soon  over- 
crowded  with  motor  equipment. 

Locker  rooms  and  supply  rooms  also  began  to  be  overcrowded  during 
this  period  and  many  armories  which  were  originally  designed  and  constructed 
for  one  unit  were  altered  to  house  two  and  three  units.  Unfinished  basement 
rooms  which  were  damp  and  without  proper  ventilation  were  converted  into 
locker  and  supply  rooms. 

From  1923  to  1939,  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  was  maintained  at 
its  authorized  strength  of  4,300.  Five  armories  were  constructed  in  the  decade 
between  1926  and  1936.  Three  were  new  armories,  the  armory  at  New  Haven 
was  no  longer  large  enough  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  that  city 
and  was  replaced;  the  armory  at  Danielson  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  was 
rebuilt.  The  crowding  of  all  armories  continued  throughout  this  period  and 
it  became  necessary  to  construct  locker  rooms  and  supply  rooms  on  the  drill 
floor  (Norwich  and  New  Britain) ,  and  on  the  balconies  ( Wallingford,  Bridge- 
port, West  Hartford,  and  Torrington). 

URGENT  NEEDS 

Due  to  changes  in  tables  of  organization  armories  in  which  infantry  units 
were  quartered  soon  became  overcrowded.  The  armory  which  was  designed 
for  the  soldier  of  yesterday,  who  was  armed  only  with  the  rifle  and  bayonet 
and  who  was  trained  to  march  from  place  to  place  in  the  manner  of  the 
"Stonewall  Brigade,"  is  inadequate  for  the  technically  trained  soldier  of  today 
who  is  armed  with  several  types  of  rifles,  mortars,  machine  guns,  rocket 
launchers  (Bazooka),  and  accompanying  artillery  pieces.  The  ample  and 
secure  strong  rooms  of  today  were  not  demanded  when  these  armories  were 
designed  some  25  years  ago. 
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The  Military  Department  is  now  faced  with  the  situation  where  additional 
armories  for  the  training  of  troops  and  for  the  storage  of  equipment,  and  where 
additional  garages  for  the  housing  of  artillery  pieces,  tanks,  and  motor  vehicles 
must  be  constructed  if  Connecticut  is  to  meet  its  obligation  to  the  post-war 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  present  law  the  State  is  responsible 
for  the  furnishing  of  an  armory  for  local  National  Guard  units.  Millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  Federal  property  is  now  being  issued  to  all  units  of  the 
Connecticut  National  Guard  and  under  the  present  law  "A  State  cannot  by 
law  be  relieved  from  responsibility  for  Federal  property  issued  to  it  which 
becomes  lost,  stolen,  destroyed,  damaged  or  unserviceable,  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  all  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  property  were  carried  out; 
that  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  came  about  unavoidably  through  the  fault 
or  neglect  of  no  one." 

The  armories  throughout  the  State  serve  a  community  need  in  addition 
to  their  military  use.  Practically  all  armories  are  in  use  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  Monday  through  Sat' 
urday  and  several  are  used  on  Sunday.  At  the  present  time  four  armories 
are  used  three  to  five  afternoons  and  evenings  each  week  for  Community 
Youth  Movement  recreation  programs;  fifteen  armories  are  used  on  an  average 
of  two  afternoons  and  evenings  each  week  for  High  School  basketball  games 
or  practice  games;  two  armories  are  used  daily  for  Trade  School  recreation 
programs;  the  majority  of  the  armories  are  used  on  an  average  of  two  nights 
each  week  for  professional,  semi-professional  or  Industrial  basketball,  boxing 
or  other  sports.  In  addition  to  these,  the  armories  are  used  by  the  public  for 
dances,  exhibitions,  automobile  shows,  military  balls,  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Scout  rallies,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  POLICIES 

The  War  Department  Policies  relating  to  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  provides  that: 

a.  The  States  will  furnish  the  personnel,  adequate  armories 
and  storage  facilities. 

b.  The  Federal  government  will  supervise  the  instruction  and 
will  furnish  the  outdoor  training  facilities,  the  pay,  and  all  uniforms, 
equipment,  and  ammunition. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  relative  to  the  Federal  government  con- 
tributing its  equitable  share  of  the  expense  of  constructing  additional  armory 
facilities  when  the  requirements  for  a  balanced  force  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  necessitates  the  allocation  to  a  State  of  troops  or  equipment, 
the  housing  or  storage  of  which  would  impose  an  inequitable  burden  upon 
the  State. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic 
policy  which  requires  the  States  to  furnish  adequate  armory  facilities,  and 
there  is  no  clear  assurance  of  early  Federal  aid  and  it  appears  that  the  State, 
for  the  time  being,  may  be  required  to  proceed  without  that  aid. 
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RETURN  OF  BATTLE  FLAGS 

In  accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  War  Department  and  as  one 
of  the  many  such  ceremonies  held  throughout  the  various  states  of  the  Nation, 
the  battle  flags  flown  by  units  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  in  World 
War  II  were  returned  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  an  auspicious  ceremony 
held  on  the  north  side  of  the  State  Capitol,  November  11,  1946,  immediately 
following  the  Annual  Armistice  Day  Parade. 

Many  of  these  Battle  Colors  or  Standards  have  gone  through  the  impor' 
tant  engagements  of  World  War  II  especially  in  the  South  Pacific  Theater 
and  several  are  battle  scarred. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Pfeffer,  Commanding  Officer,  Avon  Old  Farms  Convales' 
cent  Hospital,  Avon,  Connecticut,  furnished  a  Regular  Army  detail  of  one 
officer  and  twenty-three  enlisted  men  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  as  color  bearers 
and  color  guards. 

Many  distinguished  guests  were  present  including  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  Major  General  I.  T.  Wyche,  Commanding 
General,  First  Service  Command,  all  Connecticut  State  Departments  of  Vet' 
eran  Organizations  were  represented  by  their  commanders,  and  many  local 
veteran  organization  which  had  participated  in  the  Armistice  Day  Parade 
stood  in  formation  at  salute  while  Lt.  Colonel  H.  D.  Wendorf,  Artillery, 
U.S.A.,  an  instructor  with  the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  was  detailed  by 
the  War  Department  to  return  and  present  the  Battle  Colors  to  Governor 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  Commander-in-Chief,  Connecticut  militia. 

The  Battle  Colors  returned  were: 

102d  Infantry,  one  Regimental  Color  with  streamers  and  one  National  Color. 

169th  Infantry,  one  Regimental  Color  with  streamers  and  one  National  Color. 

118th  Medical  Regiment,  one  Regimental  Color. 

118th  Quartermaster  Regiment,  one  Regimental  Color. 

208th  CA  (AA),  one  Regimental  Color. 

192d  Artillery  Regiment,  one  Regimental  Color  substituted  by  a  token  flag. 

242d  CA  Regiment,  one  Regimental  Color  substituted  by  a  token  flag. 

All  commanders  at  the  time  of  induction  into  Federal  service  in  late  1940 
and  early  1941  were  present  and  accepted  for  their  units  the  return  of  the 
Battle  Colors.  The  Battle  Colors  in  accordance  with  State  Law  were  deposited 
in  a  temporary  display  case  in  the  Hall  of  Flags,  State  Capitol,  where  they 
now  repose  with  the  many  other  Battle  Flags  of  Connecticut's  famous  citizen 
soldiers. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  GUARD 

The  calendar  year  1946  saw  a  complete  transition  in  the  State  Military 
Forces  from  the  Connecticut  State  Guard  to  Connecticut  National  Guard. 
The  Connecticut  State  Guard  had  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut  since  its  organization  in  1940  and  especially  during  the  war 
years  when  its  strength  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  was  maintained  at  a  high 
state  of  efficiency. 
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This  organization  of  patriotic  Connecticut  citizens  received  high  com' 
mendations  from  Regular  Army  Inspecting  Officers  at  the  annual  inspections 
held  during  February  and  March  1946. 

At  these  Federal  inspections  which  were  made  by  a  Board  of  Regular 
Army  officers  assigned  from  Headquarters,  First  Service  Command,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  an  unusually  high  state  of  efficiency  was  noted  by  the  Board. 

The  official  ratings  of  all  97  units  of  the  Connecticut  State  Guard  were 
given  as  indicated  below: 

Excellent  7 

Very  Satisfactory  21 

Satisfactory  69 

Note  is  especially  made  of  the  seven  units  which  received  the  rarely  given 
ratings  of  Excellent.     These  units  wre: 

Official  Ratings  Station 

Troop  A,  Brigade  Special  Troops  96  West  Hartford 

Headquarters,  2nd  Battalion  96  Hartford 

Troop  B,  Brigade  Special  Troops  95  Middletown 

Quartermaster  Truck  Co.,  Brigade  Special  Troops  95  West  Hartford 

Headquarters,  1st  Battalion  95  Niantic 

Headquarters,  9th  Battalion  95  Hartford 

Medical  Detachment,  9th  Battalion  95  Middletown 

A  COMPLIMENT 

The  Connecticut  State  Guard  continued  to  occupy  its  high  standing 
especially  among  the  New  England  States  where  the  same  general  broad 
pattern  of  home  defense  and  emergency  training  was  coordinated  with  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Commanding  General,  and  his  assistants  of 
the  First  Service  Command,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  my  wish  to  herein  recognize  the  high  degree  of  military  accomplish' 
ment  of  the  Connecticut  State  Guard  and  to  thank  sincerely  all  ranks  for 
their  patriotism,  loyal  support  and  superior  effort  in  making  and  continuing 
our  Connecticut  Guard  an  efficient  organization  throughout  the  years  1940- 
1946.     It  was  a  job  well  done. 

CONNECTICUT  NAVAL  MILITIA 

As  of  this  date  the  Connecticut  Naval  Militia  has  not  been  reorganized 
due  in  part  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  which  is 
organizing  units  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport 
and  because  it  was  thought  best  in  the  common  interest  to  defer  the  actual 
organizing  and  recruiting  of  the  Connecticut  Naval  Militia  until  a  later  date 
when  plans  already  formulated  will  become  effective. 

I  am  decidedly  optimistic  about  the  reorganization  of  the  Connecticut 
Naval  Militia.  Connecticut  very  fortunately  has  a  wealth  of  material  through 
the  World  War  II,  Navy  trained  and  experienced  personnel. 

FIRST  COMPANY,  GOVERNOR'S  FOOT  GUARD 

During  the  calendar  year  1946  the  outstanding  event  for  the  First  Com- 
pany was  celebration  of  the  175th  anniversary,  September  19-21,  with  General 
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Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  as  one  of  the  guests  of  honor.  Annual  memorial 
services  were  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  The  First  Company  and  the 
various  military  units  attending  proceeded  to  the  east  side  of  the  Old  State 
House  for  dedicatory  ceremonies  commemorating  the  meeting  there  of  General 
George  Washington  and  General  Jean  de  Rochambeau.  Mayor  Cornelius  A. 
Moylan  presented  to  General  Wainwright  the  Hartford  City  Medallion. 
There  followed  the  unveiling  of  the  commemorative  plaque  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  Mayor.  On  the  final  day  of  the  celebration  there  was  a  handsome 
parade  of  all  units  through  Hartford.  There  were  several  splendid  social 
events  in  connection  with  the  festivities  ending  with  the  military  ball  in  the 
State  Armory.  General  Wainwright,  Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  and 
Staff,  and  the  many  visiting  military  units  enjoyed  all  events.  The  Governor 
presented  to  the  General  the  Connecticut  Distinguished  Service  Medal  at  the 
time  of  the  review  of  the  Centennial  Legion  in  Bushnell  Park.  Units  attending 
the  anniversary  celebration  were:  First  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guard 
Veterans  Association,  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  Boston;  Mansfield  Guards, 
Middletown;  Morris  Guards,  Atlantic  City;  State  Fencibles  Infantry,  Phila' 
delphia;  Veterans  Association,  71st  Regiment,  New  York  City;  Veterans 
Corps,  Fifth  Regiment,  Baltimore;  Troy  Citizens,  Troy;  Old  Guard  of  New 
York;  Ancient  and  Honorables  Artillery,  Boston;  Veterans  Corps  of  Artillery, 
New  York  City;  Kentish  Guards,  East  Greenwich,  R.I.;  United  Train  of 
Artillery,  Providence;  New  Haven  Grays,  New  Haven;  Second  Company, 
Governor's  Foot  Guard,  New  Haven;  Putnam  Phalanx,  Hartford;  First  Com' 
pany,  Governor's  Horse  Guards,  Hartford;  Mattatuck  Drum  Corps,  Water' 
bury;  Chester  Drum  Corps,  Noah  Webster  Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  West  Hart' 
ford,  Moodus  Drum  Corps;  Veterans  of  Bataan;  U.S.  Marines  from  LST  512; 
a  detachment  of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  officers  of  both  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  Second  Battalion,  Connecticut  State  Guard. 

The  Officers  Association  elected,  on  March  25,  Captain  Grover  C. 
Sweet,  president;  Lt.  Charles  P.  Merwin,  vice-president;  Capt.  Charles  B. 
Beach,  secretary;  and  Lt.  George  L.  Wooley,  treasurer. 

On  March  4  Henry  R.  Hallbauer  was  named  director  of  the  band,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  on  the  Major's  staff;  following  the  death  of  Captain  Henry 
H.  Busse  on  February  7. 

The  Rifle  Team  participated  in  the  1946  indoor  competition  record  match 
of  the  Veterans  Military  Rifle  Association  on  May  18  at  New  York. 

Lt.  Howard  L.  Butler  was  elected  Captain  on  June  10  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Captain  John  H.  Adams.  Lt.  Charles  P.  Merwin 
also  was  retired.  Lt.  Herbert  A.  Preissner  was  elected  First  Lieutenant. 
Second  Lieutenants  Warren  S.  Whitney  and  George  H.  Wooley  were  made 
first  lieutenants.  Sgts.  Harrison  Harries  and  Arthur  M.  Pinell  were  elected 
second  lieutenant  and  ensign,  respectively. 

The  Command  participated  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade  at  Hartford 
and  in  the  American  Legion  parade  here  August  17.  Weekly  drills  were  held 
during  the  year  except  for  July  and  August  when  meetings  were  monthly. 
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SECOND  COMPANY,  GOVERNOR'S  FOOT  GUARD 

Activities  of  the  Second  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guard,  stationed  at 
New  Haven,  as  reported  to  the  Adjutant  General  by  Major  Joseph  A.  Weibel, 
commanding,  included: 

STRENGTH 
Active 
Officers  and  Men  259 

Field  Music  32 

Band  28 

Retired,  etc.  55 

Total  374 

January  1 — A  New  Year's  Day  reception  was  held  in  honor  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Weibel,  the  guests  including  Governor  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin  and  members  of  his  Staff. 

January  25 — Detail  of  thirty  two  officers  and  men,  with  colors,  repre- 
sented the  company  at  the  annual  ball  of  the  Old  Guard  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

January  26 — The  Company  participated  in  the  parade  and  review  in 
New  Haven  held  in  honor  of  Captain  Robert  B.  Nett,  recipient  of  the  Con' 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  valor  in  World  War  II. 

March  15 — Annual  Reception  and  Military  Ball  was  held  in  the  State 
Armory  in  New  Haven  with  Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  the  guest  of 
honor. 

May  13 — Powder  House  Day  with  the  usual  program  of  ceremonies. 
At  the  dinner  in  the  evening,  Governor  Baldwin,  the  guest  of  honor,  addressed 
the  company. 

May  30 — The  Company  participated  in  the  annual  municipal  Memorial 
Day  parade  in  New  Haven. 

June  3 — Detail,  with  colors,  attended  the  annual  Drum  Head  Election 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  at 
Boston. 

June  16 — Early  in  the  afternoon  Field  Music  with  color  bearers  assisted 
at  the  annual  memorial  exercises  of  the  New  Haven  Branch  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  at  the  Grove  Street  cemetery. 

June  17 — A  dinner  was  held  at  Company  quarters  in  honor  of  the  thirty 
two  members  of  the  Company  who  had  served  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  during  the  recent  war. 

June  22 — The  Company  participated  in  the  parade  in  Bridgeport,  Con' 
necticut,  a  feature  of  the  State  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

August  22  to  25,  inclusive — Annual  encampment  of  the  company  at  the 
State  Reservation  at  Niantic.     Attendance  115  officers  and  men. 

September  14 — The  Company,  including  Field  Music  and  Band,  partic 
ipated  in  the  parade  in  Ansonia,  a  feature  of  the  Welcome  Home  to  Veterans 
Celebration  in  that  city. 

September  21 — The  Company  took  part  in  the  175th  Anniversary  Celc 
bration  parade  of  the  First  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guard  at  Hartford. 
Attendance  160  officers  and  men. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year,  following  the  retirement  of  Captain  George  C. 
Erskine,  Quartermaster  and  Captain  William  C.  MacLaughlin,  each  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  many  changes  and  additions  were  made  in  the  officers1  per' 
sonnel,  resulting  in  the  Company  now  having  its  full  quota  in  the  commissioned 
grades  as  permitted  by  statute.  The  officers  are  now  as  follows:  Major  Joseph 
A.  Weibel,  Commanding;  Captain  M.  Leon  Smith,  Captain  Alexander  W. 
Gilliland,  Quartermaster;  First  Lieutenants  Carl  G.  Swanson,  Earl  R.  Hocking 
and  Robert  H.  Gerrish;  Second  Lieutenant  A.  Allen  Johnson  and  Ensign 
James  T.  Fleming. 

To  bring  about  better  efficiency  in  training  work,  many  changes  were 
made  in  non-commissioned  group  by  the  process  of  additions,  eliminations  and 
up-grading,  which  it  is  believed  will  work  to  great  advantage. 

Drills  were  regularly  held  during  the  year. 

The  company  rifle  team  engaged  in  several  important  matches.  In  one 
match,  alone,  in  New  York  City,  it  won  all  events. 

As  an  indication  of  the  company's  sound  financial  condition,  it  now  has 
fifteen  $1000  war  bonds,  and  in  addition,  a  large  amount  on  deposit  in  a 
commercial  bank. 


FIRST  COMPANY,  GOVERNOR'S  HORSE  GUARDS 

Activities  of  the  First  Company,  Governor's  Horse  Guards,  as  reported 
to  the  Adjutant  General  by  Major  John  H.  K.  Davis,  Commanding,  showed: 


STRENGTH 
Officers 
Enlisted  Men 
Recruits 
Associates 

4 
65 
12 
35 

Total  116 

Associates  are  members  who  have  returned  from  the  armed  forces  and  whose 
new  business  or  present  schooling  prevents  their  being  active  now  but  who 
expect  to  be  active  in  the  future. 

It  is  regretfully  reported  that  one  more  member  lost  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  country.    He  was  Lieut.  Francis  A.  Bowers,  Army  Air  Forces. 

As  1946  dawned  it  became  apparent  that  the  days  of  the  State  Guard 
were  numbered.  With  this  in  mind  the  Horse  Guards  which  had  been 
functioning  actively  as  State  Guard  since  October  1940  began  to  make  plans 
for  resuming  their  status  as  Organized  Militia.  One  drill  per  month  was 
performed  as  Horse  Guards  with  Horse  Guards  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  command.  Much  thought  was  given  to  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
those  of  our  members  who  had  returned  from  service.  Some  of  these  had 
re- enlisted  in  the  State  Guard  and  others  were  waiting  for  the  Horse  Guards 
to  take  over  again  before  becoming  active.  Under  Captain  Segur  the  outfit 
functioned  so  satisfactorily  that  for  the  third  consecutive  year  Troop  B  won 
a  citation  from  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  When  the  Troop  was  de-activated 
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on  October  17  the  transition  from  State  Guard  to  Horse  Guards  was  made 
with  no  difficulties.  Major  Davis  and  his  officers  took  over  and  drills  continued 
without  interruption.  Meetings  were  held  with  old  members  of  the  troops 
that  had  been  in  service  as  Anti- Aircraft  and  several  of  their  returned  members 
re-joined  with  us.  As  an  extra  service  to  the  State  the  Horse  Guards  assumed 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Anti'Tank  Company  of  the  169th  Infantry  CNG  and 
attempted  to  aid  in  their  recruiting  program  giving  eligibility  for  membership 
to  men  who  enlisted  in  that  National  Guard  Company. 

During  the  year  five  more  horses  were  purchased  with  Horse  Guards 
funds  and  donated  to  the  State,  making  25"  in  all  to  date.  The  individual 
membership  with  help  from  the  Treasury  purchased  new  blue  service  uni' 
forms  which  made  their  first  appearance  at  the  Memorial  Day  Parade  in 
West  Hartford.  Also  during  the  year  the  long  inactive  membership  of  the 
Guards  in  the  Centennial  Legion  of  Historic  Military  Commands  was  renewed. 

EVENTS  OF  YEAR 

February  1 6 — Third  annual  revival  of  old  Troop  B  dinner.  Guests  were 
25  former  members  of  the  Horse  Guards,  returned  from  World  War  II  service. 
Guests  of  honor,  Governor  Baldwin  and  General  DeLacour. 

March  30 — Annual  Horse  Guards  dance. 

May  13 — Powder  House  Day,  New  Haven. 

May  20 — Annual  meeting  for  election  of  civilian  officers  and  committee. 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  parade,  West  Hartford. 

June  1? — New  London  Tercentenary  Parade. 

July  8 — Voted  to  sponsor  Anti-Tank  Company  of  169th  Infantry,  CNG. 

July  20-27 — Troop  B  Camp  at  Ferncliff  Farm.  Horse  Show  and  Exhibi- 
tion on  the  26th.  General  DeLacour  presented  the  third  consecutive  National 
Guard  Bureau  commendation  to  the  Troop. 

August  17 — American  Legion  State  Convention  parade,  Hartford. 

September  20,  21 — Guests  of  First  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guards 
at  events  marking  their  175th  anniversary. 

October  15 — Activation  of  43rd  Division.     Several  officers  were  guests. 

October  17 — De-activation  of  Troop  B.  Col.  Shearer  represented  the 
Adjutant  General  and  dismissed  Troop  B  with  the  thanks  of  the  State,  at 
the  same  time  welcoming  the  Horse  Guards  back  to  active  service. 

October  23 — Activation  of  Anti-Tank  Co.  169th  Infantry,  CNG. 

October  26 — Navy  Day  Parade,  Hartford. 

November  1 — Meeting  with  old  members  of  Troop  B  1920-1940  with  a 
view  to  consolidating  our  efforts.  Much  progress  has  since  been  made  along 
these  lines. 

November  11 — Armistice  Day  Parade,  Hartford. 

November  28 — Paper  Chase,  Ferncliff  Farm. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINING  BOARD 


Total  registration  of  architects  as  of  June  30,  1947,  was  730,  of  whom  389 
were  residents  of  Connecticut  and  334  were  from  outside  the  State,  7  in  the 
armed  services. 


The  Architectural  Examining  Board  consists  of  five  architects  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  five-year  terms.  It  examines  applicants  and  certifies 
those  who  shall  be  entitled  to  practice  in  this  State  under  the  title  "architect,'" 
renewing  certificates  annually.  Present  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  year 
in  which  their  respective  terms  expire,  are:  Everett  V.  Meeks,  president, 
1948;  William  F.  Brooks,  vice-president,  1948;  Harold  H.  Davis,  secretary, 
1948;  Edward  R.  Keefe,  1950;  and  Richard  Everett,  Jr.,  1950.  The  authority 
of  this  agency  is  found  in  Chapter  167a  Cumulative  Supplement,  General 
Statutes,  1933.  At  a  Board  meeting,  June  13,  1947,  the  following  resolution 
was  voted :  "In  the  future  no  senior  oral  examination  will  be  granted  unless, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  exceptional  circumstances  warrant  that  special 
consideration  be  given  an  applicant.1''  This  senior  oral  examination  was  for 
applicants  who  had  been  in  the  independent  practice  of  architecture  for  ten 
years  or  more.  Hereafter  all  applications  must  be  for  the  junior  written 
examinations. 

Total  registrations  in  force  July  1,  1947,  numbered  730  of  which  389 
certificates  were  held  by  Connecticut  architects,  3  3  4  by  out'of 'State  architects, 
and  7  by  persons  in  the  armed  services.  All  money  received  by  the  Board  has 
been  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  and  all  expenditures  have  been  made 
through  the  office  of  the  Comptroller.  An  abbreviated  financial  statement 
shows  a  balance  on  hand,  March  1,  1946,  of  $18,270.05  and  receipts  to  June 
30,  1947,  of  $7,513.50  making  a  total  of  $25,783.55.  Disbursements  for 
the  period  from  March  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  were  $4,641.73  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $21,141.82. 
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BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  OF  BARBERS 


During  the  fiscal  year  the  Board  examined  1,500  barber  shops,  110  shops  being 
ordered  to  change  unsanitary  conditions.  There  were  3,500  barbers  registered 
in  State. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers,  composed  of  three  members,  each 
of  whom  serves  a  four-year  term,  consisted  as  of  June  30,  1947,  of  Albert  J. 
Schiavone,  examiner;  C.  John  Carteflano,  deputy  examiner;  and  Michael 
Petru22;ello,  deputy  examiner.  The  Board  issues  registrations,  annually,  for 
the  operation  of  barber  shops,  holds  examinations  for  those  seeking  to  be 
licensed  barbers,  issues  licenses  for  apprentices,  makes  inspections  of  shops, 
investigates  complaints  of  any  nature,  and  holds  hearings  where  that  is 
required.  Duties  of  the  Board  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  164  of  the  General 
Statutes,  as  amended. 

July  1,  1946,  the  Board  had  a  balance  on  hand  of  $2,354.30  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  took  in  from  fees  and  charges,  $13,438.10. 
Expenditures  during  the  year  were  $15,130.65  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $661.75.  Under  Section  179g,  1943  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes, 
discharged  veterans  were  entitled  to  renewal  of  first  licnse  fees  free  of  charge, 
and  the  Board  therefore  granted  such  licenses  to  52  barbers,  certificates  for 
8  shops,  and  17  licenses  to  apprentices.  During  the  year  1,500  shops  were 
inspected  and  3,500  barbers;  110  shops  were  ordered  to  improve  conditions 
with  regard  to  sanitation;  580  complaints  were  received  and  checked;  10 
examinations  were  held;  and  54  hearings.  Fees  charged  by  the  Board  have 
never  been  increased.  Recent  legislation  setting  up  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Licensing  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  requires  that  5  percent 
of  the  income  of  this  Board  be  transferred  to  pay  expenses  of  this  new  Bureau. 
Increased  operating  costs  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers,  and  this  new 
legislative  provision  leads  the  Board  to  feel  its  fees  should  be  raised. 
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BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  IN  CHIROPODY 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  189  persons  were  registered  with  the  Department 
of  Health  to  practice  chiropody,  seven  being  newly  licensed. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  in  Chiropody  examines  applicants  for  license  to 
practice  chiropody  in  the  State,  certifies  them  after  examination  or  upon 
presentation  of  licenses  from  other  states;  and  the  licenses  then  are  granted 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Each  year  the  Governor  appoints  one  Board 
member  who  serves  a  three-year  term,  the  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  Stanley 
H.  Osborn  being  an  ex-officio  member.  Appointive  members  are:  John  D. 
Walker,  D.S.C.,  Hartford,  president;  David  C.  Rasmussen,  D.S.C.,  City 
National  Bank  Building,  Danbury,  secretary 'treasurer;  and  Elmer  S.  Swanson, 
D.  S.  C,  of  New  Britain.  Written  examinations  of  two  days1  duration  are 
held  the  second  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  July;  if  necessary  also  the  second 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  November,  in  the  State  Capitol.  Chief  source 
of  the  Board's  authority  is  found  in  the  General  Statutes  with  amendments  up 
to  and  including  Public  Acts  1947,  Chapter  163.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  nine  applicants  were  examined,  the  fee  being  $25.  Total 
income  for  the  year  was  $225  and  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
also  $225. 
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COMMISSION  OF  OPTICIANS 


The  Commission  of  Opticians  set  a  precedent  by  requiring  high  standards  of 
quality  in  ""sun  glasses"  offered  for  sale.  During  fiscal  year  it  completed 
registration  of  all  engaged  in  production  of  ophthalmic  lenses,  or  their  re 
production. 


The  Commission  of  Opticians  consists  of  five  members  each  of  whom 
is  a  licensed  optician  of  at  least  ten  years  practical  experience  and  actively 
engaged  in  this  business  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  appointment.  Members 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  two-year  terms.  The  Agency  issues 
licenses,  and  keeps  a  registry  of  those  authorized  after  examination  to  work 
as  licensed  opticians,  assistant  licensed  opticians,  mechanical  opticians;  and 
it  sets  standards  of  quality  of  all  optical  lenses,  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  optical 
appliances  or  instruments,  and  other  aids  to  vision,  so  that  the  public  shall 
not  be  misled  in  the  purchase  of  such  materials.  Also  it  issues  optical  license 
permits  and  optical  retail  vender  permits  for  dealers.  The  major  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Commission  are  found  in  Chapter  161a,  Section  660h  through 
Section  668h,  1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 

Present  Board  members  are:  Richard  B.  Lewis,  president;  Herbert  W. 
Hoskins,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Conrad  W.  Kasack,  Francis  D.  Martin,  and 
Joseph  A.  Mayer,  Jr.  July  1,  1946,  the  Agency  had  a  cash  balance  on  hand 
of  $541.51.  During  the  fiscal  year  then  opening  it  received  from  permits, 
applications,  licenses  and  miscellaneous  accounts  $2,486.82  making  a  total  of 
$3,028.33.  Its  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  were 
$2,795.88  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $232.45. 
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PHARMACY  COMMISSION 


Issued  by  this  Agency:  licenses  for  2,200  pharmacists  and  for  802  pharmacies; 
also  permits  for  1,600  patent  medicine  stores.  It  holds  examinations  four 
times  yearly  for  those  seeking  licenses  in  pharmacy,  and  registers  all  ap- 
prentices. 


The  Pharmacy  Commission  makes  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  general  conduct  of  the  retail  drug  business.  Among  its  broad  responsibil- 
ities  are  the  licensing  of  all  pharmacies,  all  pharmacists,  assistant  pharmacists, 
and  the  registration  of  apprentices.  Its  headquarters  is  in  the  State  Capitol. 
There  are  five  Commissioners,  each  serving  a  five-year  term.  Annually,  on 
or  before  June  1,  the  Governor  appoints  a  commissioner  who  must  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  six  eligible  persons  whose  names  are  submitted  by  the  Connects 
cut  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

For  the  year  1946-1947  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  the  year 
in  which  their  respective  terms  end,  were:  William  Harris,  1948;  Charles 
Gustafson,  1949;  Frank  C  Gross,  1950;  John  A.  Pelchar,  1951;  and  Francis 
Landy,  1947.  On  June  1,  1947,  Commissioner  Landy's  term  expired  and 
Governor  James  L.  McConaughy  appointed  John  DeNicola  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commissioners'1  powers  and  duties  are  defined  in  Chapter  160,  Section 
2821,  as  amended  by  the  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Felix  Blanc 
is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission  and  is  the  administrative  head 
of  the  Agency,  by  appointment  of  the  Commission.  He  has  a  staff  which 
includes  an  administrative  assistant,  stenographer,  a  chief  inspector  and  an 
inspector. 

During  the  fiscal  year  this  Agency  of  the  State  renewed  1,600  patent 
medicine  store  permits,  issued  802  registered  pharmacy  licenses,  2,200  regis- 
tered pharmacists'1  licenses;  and  it  holds  examinations  four  times  a  year  for  men 
desiring  to  practice  the  profession  in  this  State.  There  is  one  day  of  written 
examination  at  the  Capitol  and  a  day  of  practical  examination  under  the  Com- 
mission which  is  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  Commission's  income  is  derived  from  license  fees.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1947,  there  was  received  from  this  source  $30,211.69. 
Total  operating  expenses  for  the  same  period  were  $24,992.60.  During  the 
year  the  Agency  turned  over  to  the  General  Fund  $12,500  in  surplus  ac- 
cumulated. In  some  of  the  Commission's  work  it  cooperates  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  Liquor  Control  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Com- 
mission, and  the  State  and  Federal  narcotics  law  enforcement  agents. 
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BOARD  OF  REGISTRATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS 


Infractions  of  law  concerning  use  of  title  "engineer"  or  term  "engineering" 
have  engaged  Board  of  Registration  of  Professional  Engineers  and  Land 
Surveyors  in  past  two  years.    During  fiscal  year  it  issued  143  new  certificates. 


There  were  2,263  names  on  the  roster  of  the  Board  of  Registration  for 
Professional  Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors  as  of  June  30,  1947.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  that  day  it  had  issued  143  certificates.  Registration  in 
these  occupations  is  now  required  in  all  states,  in  the  territories  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Canada.  In  Connecticut  registra' 
tion  of  professional  engineers  in  private  practice  is  compulsory.  Many  who 
are  exempt  from  provisions  of  the  law,  recognizing  the  advantages  of  meeting 
statutory  requirements  as  judged  by  the  Board  of  fellow  engineers,  have 
become  registrants.  There  are  approximately  109,000  registered  professional 
engineers  and  11,000  land  surveyors  registered  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories.  As  explained  in  the  State  law,  purposes  of  the  Board  are  two' 
fold.  Administration  of  the  Act  respects  the  right  of  the  properly  qualified 
engineer  or  land  surveyor  to  practice  his  profession,  and  so  far  as  is  possible 
under  the  law,  the  Board  protects  the  public  from  dangers  affecting  life, 
property,  health  and  safety  which  may  arise  from  the  attempts  of  incompetent 
or  unethical  persons  to  practice  these  professions.  Major  powers  of  this 
Agency  are  found  in  Chapter  167b,  Sections  1222c  through  Section  1233c, 
Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  of  1935,  as  amended  in  1937. 

Members  of  the  Board  during  the  year  were :  James  A.  McElroy,  Bridge' 
port,  chairman;  William  K.  Simpson,  Waterbury,  secretary;  James  A.  New- 
lands,  Hartford;  L.  Norman  Germain,  Middletown;  and  Russell  G.  Warner, 
New  Haven.  The  five-year  term  of  Mr.  Germain  expired  June  30,  1947. 
He  gave  valuable  time  and  service  to  the  State  and  the  profession  during  his 
membership  on  the  Board. 

Governor  James  L.  McConaughy  has  appointed  Francis  L.  Castleman, 
Jr.,  of  Storrs,  to  the  Board  succeeding  Mr.  Germain. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  infractions  of  the  Act,  principally  in  the  listing  of  non- registrants  under 
engineering  headings  in  the  Classified  Telephone  Directories.  This  is  con- 
strued  as  an  "offer  to  practice11  engineering  and  use  of  the  title  "engineer" 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Such  infractions  have  been  corrected 
by  registration  or  withdrawal  of  the  listing.  Advantages  of  a  friendly  adjust' 
ment  of  unintentional  violations,  permissible  under  the  law,  are  evident. 
Penalties  are  imposed  only  for  knowing  and  wilful  violation.  In  the  1945' 
1946  fiscal  year  the  Classified  Telephone  Directories  in  the  State  showed  a 
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total  of  419  listings  under  engineering  headings.  Of  these  200,  or  more  than 
47  percent  were  infractions.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  with  460  listings,  159 
or  more  than  34  percent  were  improper.  A  marked  reduction  will  be  found 
in  improper  listings  in  directories  to  be  issued  shortly;  however,  there  is  need 
for  a  continual  check.  The  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Company  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  furnishing  publication  dates  of  new  directories. 
There  were  26  other  forms  of  violations  in  the  use  of  the  term  "engineer" 
or  "engineering"  all  of  which  were  corrected.  After  a  hearing  one  certificate 
was  revoked  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Members  of  the  profession  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Board 
must  have  been  resident  in  Connecticut  at  least  10  years,  must  have  practiced 
their  profession  for  at  least  10  years,  and  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of 
important  engineering  work.  The  Yale  School  of  Engineering  extends  its 
facilities  for  interviews  and  examinations  to  the  Board  and  gives  valuable 
service  in  preparing  and  grading  examination  papers. 

Section  1223c  of  the  Act  before  mentioned  sets  up  the  Professional 
Engineers  Fund  which  is  specifically  appropriated  for  use  of  the  Board.  By 
careful  management  and  control  of  expenditures  approximately  $20,000  has 
been  accumulated  in  this  fund.  A  condensed  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  last,  follows:  Balance  as  of  July 
1,  1946,  $20,108.25.  Received  from  application  fees,  $2,210  and  from  re 
newals,  etc.,  $4,440.50  making  total  receipts  of  $6,650.50. 

Expenditure  for  personal  services,  $4,611.13  and  for  contractual  services 
$1,084.23  and  for  supplies  and  materials,  etc.,  $1,164.82  making  a  total 
expenditure  of  $6,860.18.  This  left  a  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
$19,898.57. 

The  Fund,  having  been  maintained  between  $19,000  and  $20,000  for 
the  past  seven  years  appeared  to  be  static  and  was  considered  larger  than 
necessary.  The  Board  therefore  proposed  to  amend  the  Act  providing  a 
formula  whereby  the  Fund  could  be  reduced  by  lowering  renewal  fees  or 
increasing  the  fees  in  the  event  the  Fund  fell  below  a  prescribed  amount. 
The  bill,  said  to  be  the  only  one  presented  at  the  1947  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  calling  for  a  reduction  in  an  existing  fee  or  tax,  failed  of  passage. 

The  office  of  the  Board  is  at  30  Oak  Street,  Hartford  (6). 
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BOARD  OF  THE  HEALING  ARTS 


Of  the  208  applicants  195  were  certified  during  the  year  by  the  Board  of 
Healing  Arts  which  passes  on  the  basic  training  of  those  seeking  licenses  to 
practice  medicine,  osteopathy,  chiropractic  and  naturopathy. 


In  accordance  with  Public  Act  No.  58  of  1947,  the  State  Board  of 
Healing  Arts  submits  a  report  of  its  activities  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1947.  As  the  report  is  intended  for  public  record,  a  prefatory  statement  of 
the  history  and  functions  of  the  Board  seems  appropriate. 

In  1925,  following  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  "diploma  mill"  activities 
in  the  State,  Connecticut  pioneered  in  establishing  this  preliminary  screening 
board  to  pass  on  qualifications  of  applicants  to  the  boards  which  examine  for 
licenses  to  practice  the  healing  arts — defined  in  the  statute  as  the  practice  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  chiropractic  and  natureopathy.  There  are  now  nineteen 
such  "basic  science"  boards  in  operation,  in  seventeen  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  Not  only  has  the  public  benefited  from  the  work  of 
the  Board  but  leaders  in  the  healing  arts  professions  have  expressed 
themselves  strongly  in  favor  of  the  consistent,  high  standards  for  which  the 
Board  alone  is  responsible. 

Section  2736  of  the  General  Statutes  requires  every  applicant  for  exam' 
ination  by  the  license  examining  boards  prerequisitely  to  obtain  this  Board's 
certificate  that  he  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  professional 
training,  and  that  he  has,  as  shown  by  written  examination,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  pathology  and  diagnosis. 

Section  2738  requires  the  Board  to  act  as  a  grievance  committee  to  hear 
complaints  against  persons  practicing  any  of  the  healing  arts.  On  finding 
probable  cause,  the  Board  refers  the  charges  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
action  in  the  Superior  Court  for  revocation  of  license. 

The  Governor  appoints  the  three  members  of  the  Board,  who  serve 
without  compensation,  for  terms  of  six  years.  No  member  may  hold  a  degree 
in  the  healing  arts  or  be  a  trustee,  director,  officer  or  employee  of  a  hospital. 

Membership  is  as  follows: 

Charles  M.  Bakewell  of  New  Haven,  chairman,  Term  expires  June  30,  1949, 

Rev.  Seymour  St.  John  of  Wallingford,     .     .     .  Term  expires  June  30,  1951, 

G.  Edward  Byers  of  Canaan, Term  expires  June  30,  1953. 

The  Board  has  one  full-time  employee,  Miss  Mary  G.  Reynolds,  its  Executive 
Assistant,  who  is  in  charge  of  its  office  at  250  Church  Street  (Room  35),  New 
Haven.  Experts  in  the  Board's  examination  subjects  are  employed  three  times 
a  year  to  prepare  and  grade  examinations. 
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Examinations  are  held  at  New  Haven,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  Feb' 
ruary,  of  June  and  of  October. 

Expenses  are  paid  through  appropriation  from  the  General  Fund  and 
receipts  (application  fees)  are  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  for  the 
General  Fund. 

Activities  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

As  an  Examining  Board 

There  were  208  applicants  considered;  195  certified. 

As  a  Grievance  Committee 

One  complaint  was  heard — that  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
charging  an  eclectic  medical  physician  with  unprofessional  conduct  and  with 
conviction  of  a  crime.  The  Board  found  probable  cause  and  referred  the 
charges  to  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided. 

Legislative  Activity 

The  Board  presented  a  group  of  bills  to  the  1947  General  Assembly, 
seeking  to  strengthen  licensure  provisions  in  relation  to  certification  by  the 
Board,  and  to  increase  the  Board's  application  fee  from  $5  to  $10.  These 
bills  were  supported  by  leaders  of  the  healing  arts  professions  and  there  was 
no  opposition.  Because  of  lack  of  legislative  time,  only  two  of  the  bills  were 
passed.  Several  resulting  inconsistencies  in  healing  arts  licensure  provisions 
will  require  attention  at  the  1949  legislative  session,  recommendations  concern' 
ing  which  matter  will  be  made  in  the  Board's  1948  report. 

COST  OF  OPERATION  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Total  Recurring  Operating  Expenditures  $5,943.97 

Total  Receipts  1,090.00 


Net  Cost  of  Operation  $4,853.97 

There  was  no  capital  outlay  during  the  year. 
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DENTAL  COMMISSION 


At  considerable  added  expense,  the  Dental  Commission  during  the  year  held 
six  examinations  for  returning  veterans.  Expenditures  for  the  year  $9,606 
and  receipts  $7,470. 


The  purpose  of  the  Connecticut  Dental  Commission  is  to  hold  examina' 
tions  for  the  licensing  of  those  found  qualified  to  practice  as  dentists  or  dental 
hygienists  in  the  State.  It  issues  annual  registration  certificates  to  those 
licensed  and  may  call  before  it  any  dentist  against  whom  there  has  been 
written  complaint  charging  unethical  practice.  The  source  of  its  major 
powers  is  Chapter  159  of  the  General  Statutes  and  amendments  thereto. 
Property  owned  by  the  Board  for  use  in  conducting  examinations  is  located 
in  the  State  Office  Building  and  is  valued  at  approximately  $4,531.  In  the 
office  of  the  Recorder,  No.  302  State  Street,  New  London,  is  property  valued 
at  $1,068.  One  stenographer  and  a  part-time  clerk  are  employed.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  the  Commissioners  were:  Louis  M.  Cantor, 
D.D.S.,  president;  Clarence  G.  Brooks,  D.D.S.,  recorder;  Frederick  A.  Rein- 
inger,  D.D.S.,  Frank  H.  Vail,  D.D.S.  and  Clifford  J.  Buckley,  D.D.S.  Com- 
missioners are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  five  years  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Dental  Association.  The 
Commission  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1947,  consists  of  Frederick  A. 
Reininger,  president;  Clarence  G.  Brooks,  recorder;  Joseph  A.  Bray,  Clifford 
J.  Buckley  and  Louis  M.  Cantor. 

All  monies  received  by  the  Commission  are  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer 
and  all  expenditures  come  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  State.  Ordinarily 
the  Commission  operates  within  its  income.  During  the  war  all  dentists  and 
hygienists  in  the  armed  forces  were  exempt  from  annual  registration  fees  of 
two  dollars.  This  reduced  income  about  $1,200  yearly.  Also,  former 
Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  requested  extra  dental  examinations  for 
returning  veterans,  and  six  such  examinations  were  held,  at  a  cost  of  approxi' 
mately  $600  each.  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  were 
$9,606.78  and  receipts  from  examinations  and  registrations  $7,470.  Accounts 
are  audited  by  the  State  Auditors. 
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Twentyeight   persons   became   certified    public   accountants,    after   examination, 
during  the  1946-1947  fiscal  year. 


The  State  Board  of  Accountancy  is  comprised  of  three  members  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  all  of  whom  must 
be  certified  public  accountants.  Members,  as  of  June  30,  1947,  were:  James 
W.  Hickey,  president,  Hartford;  J.  William  Hope,  treasurer,  Bridgeport;  and 
George  W.  Childs,  Jr.,  secretary,  New  Haven.  The  Board  has  power  to  issue 
certificates  as  certified  public  accountants  to  persons  who  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  and  who  pass  the  written  examinations  which  are  held  in  Hart' 
ford  twice  each  year.  In  addition  it  issues  certificates  to  those  applying  who 
hold  certificates  granted  under  the  laws  of  another  state  and  who  have  had 
the  experience  in  public  accounting  prescribed  in  the  General  Statutes.  The 
Agency's  authority  is  derived  from  Chapter  167,  Sections  2918  to  2923, 
Revision  of  1930,  General  Statutes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  certificates  were  issued  to 
28  persons.  The  gross  income  of  the  Agency  amounted  to  $2,325  derived 
entirely  from  fees.  Expenses  of  the  Board  were  $2,233.35.  The  Board  has 
no  employees,  all  work  being  carried  on  by  members. 
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BOARD  OF  CHIROPRACTIC  EXAMINERS 


During  the  year  one  license  was  issued  and  there  were  129  chiropractic  physi' 
cians  registered  with  the  Board  of  Health. 


The  Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners,  established  by  the  Legislature  in 
1917,  reviews  credentials  of  applicants,  gives  examinations,  and  to  those  who 
qualify  issues  licenses  in  chiropractic  provided  also  the  applicant  has  passed 
examination  by  the  Board  of  the  Healing  Arts.  The  major  powers  of  the 
Board  originate  in  Chapter  155  of  the  General  Statutes  as  amended  up  to 
and  including  the  Public  Acts  of  1945.  Arthur  E.  Anderson,  D.C.,  of 
Naugatuck,  is  president  of  the  Board;  P.  Sproviero,  D.C.,  of  Bridgeport, 
vice-president;  and  Howard  L.  Damon,  D.C.,  of  68  Pratt  Street,  Hartford, 
secretarytreasurer.  This  Agency  derives  its  only  revenue  from  examination 
and  renewal  licenses  fees.  Receipts  from  that  source  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  were  $700.  Disbursements  totaled  $466.22  and  the  balance 
for  the  year  was  $233.78.  Balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year 
was  $1906.26  making  a  total  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  Agency  as  of  June 
30,  1947,  $2,140.04. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  581  licenses  to  practice  embalming  were  issued;  and  167 
were  licensed  as  funeral  directors. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Embalmers  issues  licenses  which  are  required 
by  those  engaged  in  this  State  in  the  care,  preservation  and  disposal  of  cadavers. 
It  registers  apprentices  employed  in  the  funeral  arts  and,  since  1941,  funeral 
directors  have  been  required  to  hold  licenses  from  this  Board.  It  also  certifies 
funeral  homes,  after  inspection,  and  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
conduct.  The  Governor  appoints  members  of  the  Board  of  five  to  serve 
three-year  terms  each. 

Members  of  the  Board  are:  James  T.  Pratt,  president,  Hartford;  William 
P.  Quish,  secretary,  Manchester;  Charles  H.  Vincent,  Simsbury;  Louis  P. 
Richards,  Bridgeport;  and  James  J.  Smith,  Hartford. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  there  were  581  licenses  to 
practice  embalming  issued  and  167  to  practice  funeral  directing.  Four  two* 
day  examinations  were  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year  for  193  applicants. 
Receipts  of  the  Board  were  from  registrations  $4,417,  from  inspections  $1,850, 
and  from  examinations  $1,230.  This  makes  a  total  income  of  $7,497.  Per- 
sonal  services  expenditure  was  $3,165,  for  contractual  services  $1,334.46  and 
for  supplies  and  materials,  $343.62.  The  balance,  placed  in  the  General  Fund, 
was  $2,653.92. 

The  Board  has  given  special  consideration  to  honorably  discharged  vet' 
erans  but,  because  of  an  overcrowded  condition  in  the  business,  many  cannot 
find  places  to  serve. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  seven  physicians  were  licensed  to  practice  homeopathic 
medicine  in  Connecticut. 


The  Homeopathic  Medical  Examining  Board  examines  students  who  have 
been  graduated  from  a  homeopathic  medical  college,  or  those  having  taken 
postgraduate  work  in  homeopathic  medicine,  and  who  make  application  for 
license  to  practice  in  this  State.  The  Board  accepts  doctors  previously  licensed 
in  other  states  where  the  examination  requirements  are  similar  to  the  standards 
in  Connecticut  after  the  Connecticut  Board  has  closely  examined  the  candi' 
date's  credentials  and  records  and  after  a  personal  interview.  Major  source 
of  the  Board's  authority  is  Chapter  71,  Section  1,  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1903, 
as  amended  in  1907. 

Members  of  the  Board  are:  Herbert  A.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Derby,  president; 
Joseph  H.  Evans,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  secretary;  William  P.  Lang,  M.D., 
North  Haven;  Charles  H.  Hodgkins,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and  J.  Wilford  Allen,  M.D., 
New  Canaan. 

During  the  period  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  three  candidates  were 
licensed  after  written  examinations  and  four  licensed  through  the  reciprocity 
arrangement.  The  written  examination  fee  is  $25  and  $50  the  fee  for  the 
reciprocity  license  procedure. 
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Doctors   of   medicine   and   surgery   licensed    to    practice   in    Connecticut,    as    of 
June   30,    1947,  numbered    3,741   of  whom   295   were   newly  licensed. 


The  Medical  Examining  Board  of  five  members,  serving  five-year  terms, 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  nominations  by  the  State  Medical  Society. 
One  appointment  is  made  each  year.  Present  members,  and  the  expiration 
date  of  their  terms  of  office,  are:  Charles  J.  Bartlett,  M.D.,  New  Haven, 
president,  January  1,  1948;  Thomas  P.  Murdock,  M.D.,  Meriden;  January 
1,  1949;  John  D.  Booth,  M.D.,  Danbury,  January  1,  1950;  George  M.  Smith, 
M.D.,  Pine  Orchard,  January  1,  1951;  Wilmot  C.  Townsend,  M.D.,  Hartford, 
January  1,  1952.  Creighton  Barker,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven,  secretary  of  the 
Board,  has  his  office  at  285  Church  Street,  New  Haven.  The  Board  is 
provided  for  and  regulated  by  provisions  contained  in  Chapter  153  of  the 
Cumulative  General  Statutes.  Additional  legal  responsibility  is  given  under 
Section   1136e.     Its  legal  functions  are: 

1.  To  approve  medical  schools,  graduates  from  which  are  eligible  for  a 
license  to  practice  medicine  in  Connecticut. 

2.  To  examine  and  pass  upon  qualifications  of  graduates  in  medicine  seeking 
licensure  to  practice  in  this  State. 

3.  To  certify  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  candidates  found  qualified. 

(Licenses  are  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Health.) 

4.  To  pass  upon  credentials  of  candidates  seeking  licensure  on  endorsement 
of  certification  by  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

5.  To  pass  upon  credentials  of  those  seeking  licensure  on  endorsement  of 
licenses  to  practice  medicine  issued  in  other  states. 

6.  To  hear  charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  and  criminal  action  brought 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  against  physicians  licensed  to  practice 
in  Connecticut;  and  to  render  decisions  thereon. 

7.  To  join  with  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Examining  Board  in  preparation 
of,  and  filing  with  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  a  list  of  hospitals  within 
the  State  approved  for  participation  in  contracts  with  hospital  service 
corporations  organized  under  Chapter  192  a  of  the  Cumulative  Statutes. 

Capital  outlay  by  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  was 
$130.06  and  its  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  $6,589.58  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  $6,719.64.  The  Board's  expenses  are  borne  entirely  by 
fees  received  from  applicants  for  licensure.  Like  the  members  of  the  Board, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  receives  no  compensation  from  the  State.  A 
part-time  typist  is  employed. 
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During  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  the  activities  of  the 
Board  about  trebled  and  continue  at  a  high  level.  It  may  perhaps  be  ex' 
pected  that  with  further  post'war  stabilisation  the  number  of  physicians 
seeking  licensure  here  will  decline.  If  the  Board  is  to  continue  with  the 
work  it  has  had  during  the  past  two  years,  and  has  at  present,  a  full  time 
secretarial  employee  will  be  needed. 
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Number    of    Naturopathic     practitioners     registered     with     Department     of 
Health,  98. 


The  Board  of  Natureopathic  Examiners  issues  licenses  for  the  practice 
of  natureopathy  after  examination  of  candidates  who  have  qualified  in  the 
primary  requisite  of  passing  examination  by  the  Board  of  the  Healing  Arts. 
Annually,  the  Governor  appoints  one  member  of  the  Board  for  a  three'year 
term.  Present  members  are:  Dr.  Edward  Beers,  president;  Dr.  J.  Charles 
Friedman,  vice-president;  Dr.  George  L.  Gunther,  secretarytreasurer.  The 
income  of  the  Board  is  derived  from  the  yearly  renewal  of  license  fees,  chiefly, 
and  occasional  penalties  for  failure  to  renew  within  the  prescribed  period, 
the  total  being  approximately  $500  a  year.  Expenditures  are  administrative, 
amounting  to  between  $300  and  $400  annually.  As  of  April  30,  1947,  total 
cash  on  hand  was  $2,539.60.  The  address  of  the  Board's  secretary'treasurer, 
Dr.  G.  L.  Gunther,  is  890  Judson  Place,  Stratford,  Conn. 
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Fees  collected  by  Examiners  in  Optometry  for  fiscal  year,  $1,705;  administrative 
expenses  were  $1,593. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  in  Optometry,  after  examination,  licenses  those 
who  qualify,  to  practice  optometry  in  this  State  and  determines  the  profes' 
sional  standards  of  conduct  of  those  licensed,  having  in  mind  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  At  the  present  time  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Milward,  of  Greenwich, 
is  president;  his  term  of  office  expiring  in  1949.  Dr.  Russell  W.  Johnson,  of 
Stratford,  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  his  term  expiring  in  1947.  Other  Board 
members,  and  dates  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  are :  Dr.  James 
P.  Houlihan,  Torrington,  1947;  Dr.  John  N.  Eggleston,  Milford,  1948;  and 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Hartford,  1948.  Each  year  the  Governor  appoints 
one  or  more  members  to  the  Board,  the  requirement  being  that  each  member 
shall  have  competent  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  science  of 
optics  and  shall  have  practiced  optometry  in  this  State  for  at  least  five  years. 
The  source  of  the  Board's  authority  and  the  law  regarding  practice  is  Chapter 
161  of  the  General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1930,  as  amended  by  Chapter  307 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1933  and  Public  Acts  of  1939.  The  income  of  the 
Agency  comes  from  examination  fees,  license  renewal  and  branch  office  fees. 
Total  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  was  $1,705.  Administration 
expenses  were  $1,593.52.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  since  the  first 
optometry  law  was  enacted  in  1913  great  strides  have  been  made  in  optometry 
in  a  professional  direction.  Practitioners,  due  to  higher  educational  require- 
ments and  more  exact  standards,  have  been  giving  the  public  the  highest  type 
of  visual  care. 
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In  fiscal  year  certificates  were  granted  919  graduate  nurses  after  examination; 

561  to  graduate  nurses  by  reciprocity  registration. 
Certificates  were  granted  49  trained  attendants. 
Total  number  of  nurses  registered,  14,741;  total  number  of  trained  attendants, 

2,782. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing  is  composed  of  five  women,  serving 
three-year  terms,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  maintains 
an  office  at  80  Oak  Street,  Hartford,  which  is  State  owned  property.  It 
issues  licenses  to  nurses  and  trained  attendants,  after  examination;  maintains 
a  registry  of  nurses,  and  of  training  schools  approved  after  examination.  The 
Board  maintains  records  of  all  those  registered  by  its  authority.  Licenses  are 
issued  to  registered  nurses  by  reciprocity  with  other  states.  It  may  revoke 
certificates  for  cause  and  investigates  complaints.  Present  members  of  the 
Board:  Sister  M.  Mechtilde,  re-appointed  July,  1947;  Miss  Mildred  Richard- 
son, re-appointed  July,  1947;  Miss  Marion  Douglas,  re-appointed  July,  1946; 
Miss  Helen  Marchant,  appointed  July,  1946;  Miss  Agnes  Ohlson,  re-appointed 
July,  1945,  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  source  of  the  Board's  major  powers 
is  Section  158  of  the  General  Statutes  as  amended  1939,  1941,  and  1943. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  there  was  no  capital  outlay.  Operat- 
ing expenses  were  $15,450.83. 

During  the  year  nine  examinations  were  held  for  graduate  nurses,  and 
thirteen  for  trained  attendants.  Certificates  were  grantd  939  graduate  nurses 
after  examination;  561  to  graduate  nurses  meeting  requirements  for  reciprocity 
registration;  43  to  trained  attendants  examined,  and  6  to  those  meeting 
reciprocity  requirements.  Twenty  schools  of  nursing,  which  includes  17 
hospital  schools  and  3  college  schools,  are  approved  by  the  Board.  Also 
approved  is  a  trained  attendant  school  sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  at  New  Britain.  Present  student  enrollment  includes  2,097 
student  nurses  and  17  student  attendants. 

One  hearing  was  called  for  the  Board  by  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Revocations  during  this  year  included — two  trained  attendant  certificates 
of  registration  were  revoked  due  to  unprofessional  conduct;  two  trained 
attendant  certificates  of  registration  were  revoked  due  to  failure  to  comply 
with  the  citizenship  requirements;  and  certificates  of  registration  to  two  grad- 
uate nurses  were  revoked  due  to  failure  to  comply  with  citizenship  require- 
ments. 

The  Board  has  worked  with  the  Education  Department  in  the  approval 
of  schools  of  nursing  for  applicants  seeking  preparation  under  G.I.  Bill, 
Public  Law  346. 
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COMMENT 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  report  that  all  student  nurses  who  enrolled 
in  our  schools  of  nursing  on  or  after  September  1,  1946,  will  have  an  affiliation 
arranged  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  psychiatric  nursing.  The  majority 
of  our  students  will  be  enrolled  at  one  of  our  three  State  hospitals  for  this 
valuable  experience  and  instruction.  The  service  offered  by  students  receiving 
their  affiliate  experience  has  very  materially  increased  the  hours  of  nursing 
service  available  to  our  State  hospital  patients.  Having  students  receive  an 
introduction  into  this  specialty  during  the  basic  program  is  already  showing 
an  appreciable  difference  in  recruitment  of  nurses  for  graduate  nurse  employ 
ment  in  these  hospitals. 

Continued  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  integrating  the  social  and  health 
aspects  into  the  entire  curriculum.  As  prepared  personnel  become  available, 
this  trend  will  be  accelerated.  In  the  meantime,  we  look  forward  to  the 
development  of  opportunities  for  instruction  and  experience  in  tuberculosis 
nursing  being  developed  in  our  State  sanitoria. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  facilities  for  preventive  and  curative 
health  services,  it  is  imperative  that  we  note  the  decrease  in  nursing  personnel 
now  being  prepared  to  service  these  facilities.  Unless  the  underlying  causes 
are  corrected,  we  believe  this  continued  shortage  of  nursing  personnel  will 
drastically  curtail  our  health  program  and  nursing  services. 

Heretofore,  the  majority  of  nursing  personnel  have  been  prepared  in 
schools  sponsored  by  general  hospitals.  The  complexity  of  present-day  hospital 
administration  and  the  constant  increase  in  content  of  the  nursing  school 
curriculum  makes  it  resaonable  to  assume  that  school  of  nursing  administration 
and  curriculum  planning  should  be  the  responsibility  of  our  colleges.  One 
of  the  main  factors  involved  in  such  a  change  would  be  costly  to  the  student. 
However,  optimum  nursing  service  is  an  essential  safety  factor  for  our  citizenry 
and  better  nursing  care  of  State  hospital  patients  an  immediate  objective  for 
our  State  government.  We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
dangers  associated  with  the  increasing  shortage  of  nursing  personnel  and  the 
remedial  factors  which  might  be  instituted  to  help  to  interest  more  women 
to  prepare  for  this  area  of  community  service. 
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During  fiscal  year  27  psychologists  were  certified,  making  total  of  78  certified 
during  2  years  of  Board's  existence. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Psychologists,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Act  No.  257,  of  the  1945  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  held  five  meetings  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1947,  in  pursuance  of  its  responsibilities.  During  the  year  the  Board  certified 
twentyseven  persons,  while  the  previous  year,  and  the  first  of  the  Board's 
existence,  it  had  certified  fifty-one  applicants.  This  makes  a  total  of  seventy  - 
eight  psychologists  certified  during  the  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Board  consists  of  Dr.  Walter  Miles,  chairman;  Dr.  Marion  A.  Bills, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  secretary;  and  Dr.  Stephen  Habbe. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  conducting  a  hearing,  or  giving  a  decision 
on  any  applicant  or  any  person  previously  certified.  In  all  cases  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  educational  institution  in  which 
the  individual  applicant  had  completed  his  or  her  graduate  training.  The 
policies  of  the  Board  have  seemed  largely  self-evident  due  to  the  excellent 
form  and  wording  of  the  Act  which  constitutes  the  terms  of  reference. 

Two  policies  have  been  adopted  which  the  Board  believes  in  line  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  while  not  set  forth  in  its  wording.  First,  the  Board  has 
ruled  not  to  certify  psychologists  who  are  neither  living  nor  practicing  in 
this  State.  Second,  it  has  ruled  that  under  Section  5  candidates  without  the 
Doctor's  degree  will  be  given  written  examinations  only  in  those  incidences 
where  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  graduate  training  approximates  the 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  psychology,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Without  undertaking  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  professional  activities 
of  the  78  who  have  been  certified  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  distribution  in 
terms  of  five  general  types  of  positions.  Twelve  are  employed  in  State  and 
Federal  institutions,  including  hospitals;  nineteen  in  community  guidance  and 
vocational  counseling  service,  seven  in  non-State  hospitals  and  clinics;  seven 
in  business  and  industrial  organizations;  and  thirty-three  hold  academic  posi- 
tions in  colleges  and  universities  in  connection  with  which  they  give  consulta- 
tion services  of  a  psychological  nature  and  conduct  instruction  in  psychology. 

The  sum  received  by  the  Board  from  the  27  candidates  of  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1947,  each  paying  $15  totals  $405.  Expenditures,  which  included 
return  of  $15  to  a  candidate  declined,  amounted  to  $44.11. 

The  problem  of  certification  of  psychologists  has  become  of  general 
interest  throughout  the  United  States.  During  the  past  year  the  American 
Psychological  Association  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  American 
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Board  of  Examiners  in  Professional  Psychology.  This  Board  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  action  of  the  Association  was  taken 
after  study  of  the  entire  problem  by  a  large  and  representative  committee  of 
leading  personnel  in  the  field  including  the  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board. 
The  American  Board  at  present  will  certify  in  the  fields  of  clinical  psychology, 
consulting  psychology,  industrial  psychology,  and  vocational  guidance.  The 
entire  plan  is  predicated  on  the  co-existence  of  State  boards  such  as  the  one 
established  in  Connecticut  under  Public  Act  No.  257.  In  fact  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  setting  up  provisions  for  the 
Connecticut  Board  has  served  to  stimulate  and  crystallize  thinking  and  action 
in  the  entire  field.  The  Assembly  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  modeled  on  the  Connecticut  law. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Connecticut  Board  that  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  number  of  applicants  will  decrease  not  only  because  the  major 
need  for  certification  in  this  State  has  been  met  but  also  because,  from  now 
on,  according  to  law,  applicants  will  be  required  to  take  written  examinations 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  other  requirements 
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Osteopathic  practitioners  licensed  during  fiscal  year,   5;  total  registered,    125. 


The  Osteopathic  Examining  Board  administers  the  Connecticut  law 
covering  the  licensing  and  practice  of  osteopathic  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
the  State.  The  Board  was  enlarged  by  Public  Act  No.  406  of  the  1947 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  responsibilities  and  duties  were  re 
defined.  The  Board,  appointed  by  Governor  James  L.  McConaughy,  prior 
to  July  1,  1947,  consists  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Adams,  West  Hartford,  president,  for 
five-year  term;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Nicholl,  Greenwich,  secretary,  four-year  term; 
Dr.  Nestor  M.  Hotchkiss,  Norwalk,  treasurer,  three-year  term;  Dr.  Floyd  W. 
Adams,  Middletown,  two-year  term;  Dr.  H.  W.  Gorham,  Norwalk,  one- 
year  term.  Hereafter,  annually,  the  Governor  will  appoint  one  qualified 
practitioner  of  osteopathy  to  serve  a  five-year  term,  the  appointee  having 
been  previously  recommended  by  the  Connecticut  Osteopathic  Society.  The 
Agency's  income  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  was  derived  from 
fees  paid  by  applicants  for  licenses,  and  approximated  $250.  That  also  was 
approximately  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  in  performance  of  its  duties. 
Hereafter  members  of  the  Board  are  to  be  paid  ten  dollars  for  each  day  on 
which  they  attend  Board  meetings,  will  receive  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses  incidental  to  such  attendance.  The  general  operating  expenses  of 
the  Board  hereafter  will  be  paid  from  funds  allocated  to  the  Board  annually 
by  the  State.  With  the  recent  revision  of  the  statutes  concerning  the  practice 
of  osteopathic  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Board, 
it  is  expected  the  laws  will  be  administered  to  the  full  advantage  of  the  State 
and  its  citizens. 
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Physiotherapy  technicians  licensed  in  fiscal  year,   32;  total  registered,  275. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  for  Physiotherapy  Technicians  is  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  State 
Medical  Society.  One  member  is  appointed  each  year  to  serve  a  five-year 
term.  Each  member  is  a  doctor  of  medicine  residing  in  this  State.  Members 
of  the  Board  are:  Dr.  Denis  S.  O'Connor,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  president;  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Crosby,  M.D.,  Hartford,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  Charles 
Edlin,  M.D.,  Dr.  George  C.  Fox,  M.D.  and  Dr.  H.  Bruno  Arnold,  M.D.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  are  defined  in  Chapter  156a,  1941  Supple- 
ment  to  the  General  Statutes.  It  examines  persons  applying  for  registration, 
certifying  those  who  pass  the  tests;  also  those  members  of  the  American 
Registry  seeking  registration  by  endorsement,  in  accordance  with  amendments 
to  the  General  Statutes,  Section  658h,  1945  Supplement.  The  Board  also 
compiles  a  list  of  physical  therapy  schools  which,  in  its  opinion,  maintain 
adequate  training  standards. 

Income  of  the  Agency  is  derived  entirely  from  fees  which,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1947,  amounted  to  $430.  Expenditures  were  $152.50.  The 
Board  aims  to  elevate  educational  standards  of  the  physical  therapist  and  to 
bring  about  any  changes  in  the  present  law  that  may  be  required  from  time 
to  time  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
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Tree  Protection  Examining  Board   established  in    1919  to  license  experienced 

workers  in  tree  improvement. 
In  fiscal  year,  licenses  renewed,  273;  new  licenses  issued,   15. 


The  Tree  Protection  Examining  Board  was  established  to  protect  the 
public  by  licensing  only  such  persons  as  are  qualified  by  background  and 
experience  to  do  creditable  work  on  the  improvement  of  trees.  It  examines 
applicants  and,  to  such  as  meet  requirements,  issues  licenses;  renews  licenses 
annually;  and  may  revoke  such  license  for  cause.  The  Board's  authority  is 
found  in  Section  784e,  Chapter  117,  1939  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 
Those  who  constitute  the  Board  are  James  G.  Horsfall,  pathologist;  Roger  B. 
Friend,  entomologist,  Henry  W.  Hicock,  forester,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  serving  ex'omcio;  Oscar  F.  Warner  and  Sherman  P. 
Hollister  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1949.  Mr.  Horsfall  is  chairman,  Mr.  Warner  vice'chairman,  Mr.  Hicock 
the  secretarytreasurer.  The  Board  headquartes  is  the  Agicultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven.  Since  the  tree  protection  law  was  passed  in  1919 
expenses  of  the  Board  have  been  defrayed  entirely  from  license  and  renewal 
fees.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  $160  was  received  from  examination 
fees,  $538  from  renewals;  a  total  of  $698.  Capital  outlay  for  the  year  was 
$517.66  and  recurring  operation  expense  $675.84  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $1,193.50.  There  is  but  one  employee,  a  part-time  clerk' typist.  At  the 
1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Board  was  placed  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  and  five  percent  of  its  receipts  allocated  to  that  Agency. 
The  Board  recommends  transfer  of  its  routine  to  a  paid  person,  the  funds 
to  come  either  from  increased  fees  or  appropriation  by  the  Legislature.  During 
the  year  15  new  licenses  were  issued;  273  licenses  renewed. 
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Veterinarians  renewing  licenses  in  the  fiscal  year,  numbered   197;  new  licenses 
issued,  11.    Board's  receipts  $1,055  and  expenditures 


Those  who  practice  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry  and  surgery  in  this 
State  must  hold  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Veterinary  Registration  and 
Examination,  these  licenses  to  be  renewed  annually.  Examinations  for 
applicants  for  licenses  are  held  semiannually,  in  January  and  July.  The 
Board  also  initiates  license  revocation  proceedings  when  necessary.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  Board  consisted  of  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Gilyard,  president;  Dr.  C.  P.  Hines,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  Wallace  F. 
Vail,  Dr.  D.  R.  Keresey  and  Dr.  G.  Leroy  Cheney.  The  1947  appointment 
of  Dr.  Jean  V.  Smith  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Dr.  Keresey.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  five-year  terms 
so  rotated  that  one  member's  term  expires  each  year.  The  chief  source  of 
the  Board's  authority  and  duties  is  found  in  Chapter  166  of  the  General 
Statutes,  1930  revision. 

During  the  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Statutes  were 
amended  to  give  the  Board  authority  to  establish  a  list  of  approved  schools; 
also  increasing  the  license  application  fee  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
the  renewal  fee  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars.  Also  it  is  newly  provided 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  shall  supply  the  Board's  needs 
for  clerical  assistance  and  space  for  its  files.  In  the  fiscal  year  in  question, 
from  its  fees,  the  Board  received  $1,055.78  and  its  total  expenditures  were 
$668.51.  These  were  197  license  renewals.  Twenty-five  applicants  were 
examined  and  1 1  attained  a  passing  grade.  All  monies  received  by  the  Board 
are  turned  over  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State.  Its  expenses  are  provided 
for  by  legislative  appropriation. 
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Total  expenditures  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  —  $118,099. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  the  Agency  became  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
which  will  have  same  broad  purposes  —  to  promote  all  agriculture  in  Connec 
ticut  — •  and  will  enforce  the  same  laws  as  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

Commissioner  John  Christensen  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  in  submitting  the  reports  of  the  former  Department  of  Agriculture 
ancTDomestic  Animals  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
writes  the  following  explanatory  introduction. 

FOREWORD 

The  program  for  merging  the  agricultural  departments,  resulting  in  the 
origin  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
progressive  steps  taken  by  the  Legislature,  in  recent  years,  to  aid  agriculture. 
Some  form  of  consolidation  had  been  under  consideration  for  several  years 
but  it  remained  for  the  1947  Legislature  to  devise  a  method  that  would  have 
broad  acceptance.  Public  Act  No.  401  abolished  the  departments  of  Agricul' 
ture  and  Domestic  Animals,  the  position  of  Farm  Coordinator,  and  that  section 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  dealing  with  the  dairy  industry.  The 
duties  of  these  abolished  agencies  were  transferred,  effective  July  1,  1947,  to 
the  newly  organized  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolidation,  I  now  find  myself  as  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Act 
No.  58  requiring  a  report  covering  these  now  non-existent  agencies.  This 
has  been  made  easy  by  the  most  able  assistance  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  operation  of  the  former  departments. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Frank  H.  Peet  has  prepared  a  state- 
ment covering  activities  of  his  department.  Former  Commissioner  of  Domestic 
Animals  Robert  E.  Foote  also  has  prepared  a  statement  for  his  department. 
The  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  I  understand,  is  being  included 
in  the  report  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department. 

The  Legislature  also  adopted  another  measure  of  far- reaching  significance 
with  the  passage  of  Public  Act  No.  344.  This  law  provides  for  the  regula- 
tion of  employment  of  minors  in  agriculture  and  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  boys  and  girls. 

Considerable  responsibility  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Connecticut  Building  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  the  placing  of  an 
annual  exhibit  was  removed  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  with  the 
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passage  of  Public  Act  No.  261.  This  measure  transferred  the  major  respon- 
sibility to  the  Development  Commission  which,  it  is  believed,  is  in  much 
better  position  to  make  greater  use  of  the  building. 

Several  other  legislative  changes  were  made  involving  the  new  Depart' 
ment  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  all  cases  it  appeared  that  the  Legislature 
gave  serious  thought  to  all  proposals  affecting  agriculture  and  approved  only 
those  measures  that  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ACTIVITIES 

For  the  year  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  administrative  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  included  Commissioner  Frank  H.  Peet,  Execu- 
tive  Assistant  Elliott  H.  Piatt,  Director  of  Markets  Benjamin  P.  Storrs;  Arline 
B.  Ahl,  office  manager;  Brainerd  T.  Peck,  senior  marketing  specialist,  fruit 
and  vegetables;  Frederick  C.  Libutzke,  senior  marketing  specialist,  poultry, 
eggs  and  seeds;  Winthrop  C.  Pierson,  director  of  soil  conservation. 

The  laws  outlining  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
very  comprehensive  and  could  be  summed  up  as  follows:  "To  encourage  and 
promote  the  development  of  agriculture  within  the  State."  Broadly  speaking, 
the  same  laws  and  same  purposes,  and  much  of  the  procedure,  will  doubtless 
be  the  same  under  the  reorganized  department  now  called  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  Generally,  the  major  powers  of  the  Department  were 
set  forth  in  Chapters  106,  107,  108  and  109  of  the  Revised  General  Statutes, 
as  amended.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  closely  allied  and  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Regional  Marketing  Authority,  Milk  Regulation 
Board,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Connecticut,  and 
practically  all  the  agricultural  promotion  organizations  in  the  State.  Eleven 
commodity  organizations  have  been  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
State,  under  supervision  of  this  Department.  The  Department  has  gathered 
and  published  the  facts  concerning  costs,  prices,  supply,  demand,  and  much 
other  market  news.  Many  statistics,  particularly  those  related  to  production, 
have  been  gathered  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Laws  under  which  the  Department  functioned  provided  that  the  Com- 
missioner establish  grades,  standard  packages  and  brands  for  certain  crops, 
and  see  that  these  conditions  are  observed  by  handlers  of  such  products.  This 
feature  of  the  Department's  work  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  work  has  been  divided  into  two  major 
sections,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  conduct  of  the  offices,  these 
divisions  being  marketing  and  soil  conservation. 

The  Bureau  of  Mar\ets,  reporting  on  all  major  markets  in  the  State, 
published  current  news  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  by  use  of  the  "Bulletin" 
printed  in  the  Department's  press  room  three  times  a  week  and  mailed  free 
to  about  12,000  farmers  and  2,000  distributors  including  retailers.  Advertis- 
ing in  the  "Bulletin"  partly  offset  the  costs  of  this  service.  Newspapers  gave 
about  4,500  columns  of  space  to  the  Department's  market  news  during  the 
year.  Much  use  was  made  of  trade  papers  and  the  radio.  During  the  year 
there  were  3,213  inspections  made  to  see  that  the  law  requiring  grading  and 
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labeling  of  eggs  was  being  observed.  There  were  822  inspections  to  check  com- 
pliance with  the  potato  grading  laws.  With  regard  to  the  proper  labeling 
of  vegetable  and  agricultural  field  seeds  there  were  1,509  inspections  and  1,038 
seed  samples  were  examined,  and  tested  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  grade  certification  service,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  resulted  in  some  3,676,740  dozen  eggs  being  sold 
to  consumers  under  certificate  of  quality.  The  equivalent  of  1,453  car  lots  of 
potatoes  were  inspected  at  shipping  point  for  Connecticut  growers.  There 
also  was  inspection  of  surplus  commodities  purchased  by  the  Federal  govern' 
ment,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  purchased  by  the  cannery  at  the  State  Prison. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

At  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  1946-1947  there  were  three  soil  conservation 
districts  in  Connecticut.  Soon  there  were  seven  districts — Tolland,  Fairfield, 
Hartford,  New  London,  New  Haven,  Windham  and  Middlesex — all  having 
been  organized  and  having  drawn  up  programs  and  work  plans  to  fit  the 
needs  of  their  respective  counties.  Adequate  technical  personnel  was  furnished 
to  the  districts  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  plans  completed  up  to  June  30,  1947,  were:  Tolland,  38;  Fairfield, 
7^;  Hartford,  26;  New  London,  17;  New  Haven,   10;  Windham,  8. 

Total  conservation  practices  established  in  the  State  as  of  the  same  date 
were:  174  farm  plans;  42,341  acres  of  soil  surveyed;  97  acres  of  contour 
planting;  221  acres  of  cover  crops,  120  acres  strip  cropped;  1,120  acres  of 
pasture  treated;  7  farm  ponds;  80  acres  of  reforestation;  9  miles  of  terraces; 
9,250  feet  of  diversion  ditches,  247  acres  drainage  and  552  acres  clearing. 

Heavy  equipment  in  the  form  of  bulldozers,  road  graders  and  stoneboats 
furnished  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments  have  greatly  assisted  in  the 
installation  of  erosion  control  measures  on  Connecticut  farms.  The  County 
Agricultural  Agents,  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  State  agencies  have 
been  most  cooperative  in  making  this  program  effective. 


STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES  —  1946-1947 


Original 

Adjusted 

Appropri- 

Appropri- 

Title of  Appropriation 

ation 

ation 

Expended 

Balance 

Administration  and  Marketing 

Bureau 

Personal  Services 

$   57,790.00 

$  71,573.57 

$   61,860.85 

$   9,712.72 

Contractual  Services 

10,225.00 

10,225.00 

9,232.44 

992.56 

Supplies  and  Materials 

4,225.00 

11,229.89 

7,858.04 

3,371.85 

Exhibits  and  Demonstrations 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

764.87 

235.13 

Exhibits  at  Eastern  States 

Exposition   (Eliminated 

for  Duration) 

Agricultural  Societies 
Agricultural  Statistics 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

Personal  Services 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

1,198.60 

1.40 

Soil  Conservation 

34,810.31 

34,810.31 

29,684.70 

5,125.61 

Total 


$116,750.31  $137,538.77  $118,099.50  $19,439.27 
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FUND  ADMINISTERED  BY  DEPARTMENT 
Title  of  Fund  Receipts  Expended  Balance 

Poultry  License  Fund  $6,360.10*  $645.25  $5,714.85 

*  Includes  balance  from  previous  year. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  "CONN.  MARKET  BULLETIN"  ADVERTISEMENTS 

$7,004.89 

RECEIPTS  FROM  FEDERAL-STATE  AND  STATE  INSPECTION  FEES 

$8,743.57 

COMMISSIONER  ON  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

Recognition  of  need  of  State  participation  in  eradiction  and  control  of 
diseases  in  livestock  originated  in  1872,  and  Connecticut  has  moved  down 
the  years  in  step  with  the  ever  widening  advances  of  veterinary  science.  At 
first  activities  of  the  Department  were  extremely  limited;  but,  particularly 
since  1919,  the  strides  of  science  have  been  so  rapid  that  the  activities  of  the 
Department  have  grown  tremendously.  Many  of  the  technical  services  for 
which  this  Department  is  responsible  are  performed  by  the  veterinarians  of 
the  State  on  a  fee  basis,  such  as  the  testing  of  cattle  and  goats  for  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis,  and  the  vaccination  of  calves. 

The  Commissioner,  Robert  E.  Foote,  during  the  fiscal  year  closed  June 
30,  1947,  had  as  his  deputy  commissioner,  F.  Forbes  Bushnell,  D.V.S.  The 
executive  assistant  in  the  Department  was  Ralph  E.  Collins.  The  disease 
control  veterinarian  was  J.  Douglas  Winn,  B.V.Sc.  and  Eleanor  Driscoll, 
personal  secretary.  The  peak  of  the  year's  personnel  experience  was  in 
November,  1946,  when  there  were  42  full'time  employees.  As  of  June  30, 
1947,  there  were  36  employed. 

In  the  year  now  closed  there  were  141  licensed  cattle  dealers  in  the  State 
and  16,256  head  of  cattle  were  imported  for  dairy  and  breeding  purposes 
while  3,195  were  exported.  Exports  were  chiefly  to  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  Canada  ranks  first  as  the  supplier  of  imports  with  Vermont  in  second 
place. 

The  animal  disease  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  affords 
great  service  to  the  farmers  and  veterinarians  of  the  State  which  is  paid  for 
in  part  by  this  Department.  The  laboratory  tests  specimens  for  all  known  or 
any  unknown  diseases. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  of  the  Department  include  appraisal  of  cattle  and  goats 
found  diseased;  inspection  of  hatcheries,  meat  markets,  and  premises  where 
contagious  disease  has  been  found;  innoculating  poultry  for  bronchitis;  the 
licensing  of  dealers  in  dairy  cattle,  of  meat  inspectors,  of  slaughter  houses, 
stallions,  and  pet  shops;  issuance  of  permits  for  importation  of  cattle,  swine 
and  dogs;  quarantining  of  animals  and  premises  where  disease  is  found; 
testing  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry,  for  certain  diseases;  vaccination  of  calves 
and  hogs;  control  of  distribution  of  certain  biologies,  and  enforcement  of 
dog  laws. 
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The  Department's  gross  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$402,756.50  and  this  total  was  divided,  according  to  activities,  as  follows: 

For  office  administration  $   51,254.39 

T.B.  eradication  62,514.34 

T.B.  indemnities  66,134.83 

Bang's  disease  testing  19,365.32 

Bang's  disease  indemnity  51,656.96 

Poultry  testing  42,402.05 

Hog  cholera  7,864.78 

Dog  law  enforcement  9,783.37 

Mastitis  testing  37,047.29 

Slaughterhouse  and  meat  inspections  12,470.86 

Goat  testing  709.94                 ' , 

Calf  vaccination  27,362.36 

For  equipment  9,389.99              :    '  ' 

Diagnostic  service  at  Storrs  4,800.00 


$402,756.50 


Department  income  is  summarized  as  follows: 

From  sale  of  dog  tags  $  6,855.25 

Cattle  dealers  license  fees  140.50 

Poultry  slaughterhouse  license  fees  400.00 

General  slaughterhouse  license  fees  160.00 

Meat  inspection  fees  96.00 

Pet  shop  licenses  159.00 

Poultry  testing  fees  12,631.57 

Stallion  licenses  3.00 

Tuberculosis  salvage  33,789.87 

Bang's  disease  salvage  25,390.25 


$79,625.44 


Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem  in  Connecticut. 
Experience  during  the  year  indicates  however  that  the  State  must  be  continu' 
ally  on  the  alert.  Considerable  infection  has  been  found  in  a  few  herds  and 
it  has  spread  rapidly.  Considerable  infection  also  was  found  in  recent  months 
among  imported  cattle. 

There  are  15,352  herds  in  Connecticut  and  172,594  head  of  cattle. 

Bangs  Disease  (Brucellosis)  has  ravaged  the  herds  throughout  the  years 
and  continues  to  take  its  toll.  Vaccination  of  mature  animals  in  badly  infected 
herds  affords  some  relief.  All  herd  owners  should  take  advantage  of  the  test' 
ing  service  available  free  of  charge.  Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  make 
this  service  available  to  farmers  and  many  badly  infected  herds  in  the  State 
in  which  all  replacements  have  been  raised  on  the  farm  and  calfhood  vac 
cinated  have  gradually  become  clean.  Results  in  these  herds  should  indicate 
that  Brucellosis  can  be  eliminated  by  the  universal  vaccination  of  calves  be 
tween  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  months,  preferably  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eight  months.  If  beginning  now  all  herd  replacements  are  calfhood  vac- 
cinated losses  from  Brucellosis  will  be  negligible  in  six  or  eight  years. 

Mastitis  is  probably  the  most  widespread  and  most  destructive  disease  of 
dairy  cows.  The  testing  service  which  the  State  offers  free  should  be  used 
by  all  dairymen.    Many  dairymen  have  been  able  to  eliminate  mastitis,  prac 
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tically,  during  the  past  two  years  with  the  aid  of  the  State  testing  service. 
As  of  June  30,  1947  there  were  657  herds  in  the  testing  program,  for  mastitis, 
these  herds  containing  14,321  cows. 

Meat  Inspection  begins  with  examination  of  animals  to  be  killed  and  is 
followed  by  careful  examination  of  the  carcass.  There  are  in  Connecticut 
74  licensed  slaughterhouses,  211  licensed  poultry  slaughterhouses,  81  slaughter- 
inspectors;  and  2,969  meat  markets  are  under  inspection.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1947  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  those 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  was:  beef,  50,201;  veal,  51,524;  swine, 
173,623;  sheep,  4,249;  goats,  405. 

During  the  year  there  were  1,035  requests  for  treatment  of  swine  for 
the  suppression  of  hog  cholera  or  hemmorrhagic  septicaemia  and  44,024  head 
of  swine  were  treated. 

PROTECTION  OF  POULTRY 

Poultrymen  of  Connecticut  and  the  entire  world  owe  a  great  debt  to 
Dr.  Leo  F.  Rettger  of  Yale  and  New  Haven  who  isolated  the  organism  which 
causes  pullorum  disease  in  poultry,  and  who  for  many  years  conducted  the 
testing  there,  which  has  made  possible  control  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rettger 
during  the  year  requested  to  be  relieved  of  testing  and  it  has  been  transferred 
to  the  laboratory  at  Storrs.  The  1947  General  Assembly  provided  the  needed 
appropriation  for  enlargement  of  the  Atwater  Laboratory  to  care  for  this 
and  other  testing. 

Infectious  bronchitis,  a  disease  which  seriously  affects  egg  production, 
has  received  special  attention  during  the  past  year.  In  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Connecticut  an  innoculation  program  has  been  devised. 

Pullorum  disease  supervision  was  extended,  as  of  June  30,  1946,  to  212 
flocks,  clean  status,  containing  371,976  birds;  and  52  flocks,  passed  status, 
containing  40,695  birds.  As  of  June  30,  1947,  there  were  under  supervision 
238  flocks,  clean  status,  containing  415,538  birds;  and  48  flocks,  passed  status, 
containing  40,976  birds.  A  summary  of  the  testing  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1947  showed  712,512  samples;  101  reactors. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  DOG  LAWS 

Connecticut  has  been  fortunate  that  while  rabies  is  widespread  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  New  York,  only  two  cases  were  found  in  Connecticut 
during  the  fiscal  year,  one  in  a  wild  fox  and  one  in  a  dog.  The  cooperation 
of  dog  wardens  and  health  officers  in  the  towns  where  these  animals  were 
found  prevented  spread  of  the  disease.  Damage  to  livestock  and  poultry  by 
dogs  is  serious  and  widespread. 

1945 
Dog  tags  issued  125,207 

Kennel  tags  issued  2,070 

Number  of  kennels  594 

Pet  shops  licensed 

Cases  of  rabies  in  animals  0 

Cases  of  rabies  in  humans  0 

Dogs  vaccinated  217 

Dog  license  money  returned  to  towns  by 

State  Treasurer  for  damage  done  by  dogs  $12,096.36 
Pro  rata  disbursements  by  State  Treasurer  67,048.48 


1946 

1947 

132,064 

132,542 

6,981 

7,020 

622 

667 

150 

1 

2 

0 

0 

254 

715 

$15,813.11 

$20,045.00 

67,102.72 

61,269.00 
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STATE  GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1946-1947 


Appropriation 
A 
Salaries  and  Fees 

B 
Contractual  Services 

C 

Supplies 

D 
Indemnity 

B-4203 
Vac.  and  Bang's  Testing 

J 

Equipment 

Original 
Approp. 

Adjusted 
Approp. 

Gross 
Expenditures 

Total 
Balance 

$265,980.00 

$267,920.75 

$235,767.43 

$   32,153.32 

11,527.00 

14,611.15 

13,902.33 

708.82 

16,725.00 

16,725.00 

15,985.33 

739.67 

170,000.00 

120,722.63 

228,121.84 
120,734.96 

117,791.82 
9,919.60 

110,330.02 
110,815.36 

4,814.00 

12,694.00 

9,389.99 

3,304.01 

Totals 


$589,768.63     $660,807.70     $402,756.50     $258,051.20 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION 


The  newly  created  Food  and  Drug  Commission  now  enforces  all  the  laws 
previously  enforced  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  which  went  out  of 
existence  June  30,  1947.  These  laws  have  been  accumulating  since  1886. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Commission's  total  expenditure  was  $183,292. 
It  turned  into  the  State's  general  fund  $41,776  collected   from  licenses. 


This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  which  was 
abolished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1947,  and  it  covers  the  Agency's 
operations  under  Commissioner  Carl  M.  Sharpe  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947.  So  this  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  Department 
which  for  60  years  served  to  protect  the  health  and  pocketbooks  of  the  con' 
suming  public.  It  was  created  in  1886  by  the  Legislature  to  enforce  the 
oleomargarine  laws.  It  grew  from  a  one-man  office  to  a  Department  enforc 
ing  a  multitude  of  laws  and  regulations  affecting  consumer  welfare  and  health. 
Although  the  work  was  exclusively  consumer  protection,  the  Department 
became  known  through  the  years  as  an  agricultural  agency  and  it  was  always 
included  in  plans  for  reorganising  State  departments.  These  plans  reached 
fruition  at  the  1947  Session  of  the  Legislature  which  abolished  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission,  as  such,  and  created  in  its  place  the  Food  and  Drug  Com' 
mission,  with  Frederick  H.  Holbrook  of  Madison  as  first  Food  and  Drug  Com' 
missioner.  The  new  Commission  enforces  all  laws  previously  enforced  by 
one  now  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  the  dairy  laws,  the  dairy  division 
being  transferred  to  the  new  Farms  and  Markets  Commission.  In  addition 
the  laws  concerning  weights  and  measures,  previously  enforced  by  the  State 
Police  Department,  were  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Com' 
mission,  which  also  enforces  the  laws  concerning  frozen  desserts. 

The  last  year  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  was  a  busy  one  with 
a  wide  variety  of  projects  being  handled  by  the  three  divisions:  the  dairy 
division  working  under  the  direction  of  H.  Clifford  Goslee;  the  food  division 
headed  by  Harold  Clark,  and  the  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics  division  directed 
by  Herbert  P.  Plank. 

DAIRY  DIVISION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  dairy  division  was  enforcement 
of  the  dairy  laws  contained  in  the  General  Statutes  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Milk  Regulation  Board.  The  dairy  laws  are  found  in  Section 
2432-3-4  and  2463  through  2489. 

Enforcement  was  obtained  and  maintained  by  policies  and  precedents 
established  by  the  Commissioner  and  administered  through  the  supervision 
of  an  executive  assistant  and  a  field  staff  of  23  inspectors,  supplemented  by 
an  office  staff  of  six  persons  under  the  direction  of  an  administrative  assistant. 
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The  field  work  was  composed  of  direct  inspection  of  milk  producing 
farms  on  a  five-month  frequency,  sampling  milk  from  these  farms  on  a  four- 
month  frequency,  inspection  of  milk  and  cream  pasteurising  plants  and  plants 
manufacturing  frozen  dessert- wholesale  license-bi-monthly;  also  the  collection 
and  testing  of  milk  samples,  for  butterfat  content  only,  from  those  producers 
who  sell  to  dealers  who  do  not  hold  a  permit  to  purchase  such  milk  on  a 
basis  of  the  butterfat  content,  and  the  collection  of  samples  of  fluid  milk, 
cream,  chocolate  milk  and  various  related  products  from  retail  distributors 
quarterly. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  an  increase  in  Connecticut-produced  milk  was 
anticipated.  Such  an  increase  did  not  occur.  In  fact,  the  reverse  was  true. 
Supplementary  supplies  of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream  were  difficult  to  locate. 
The  Commissioner  considered  the  shortage  sufficiently  serious  to  permit  milk 
and  cream  to  be  sold  which  originated  from  emergency  sources  not  under  the 
Commission's  regular  inspection.  For  the  most  part,  these  emergency  supplies 
were  obtained  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  although 
cream  was  received  from  sources  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  inspect  emergency  sources,  a  thorough  sampling 
and  testing  of  these  products  at  their  arrival  in  this  State  was  deemed  the 
best  method  of  providing  consumer  protection.  As  shipments  of  these  products 
were  frequently  delayed  in  transit,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time  to  sample 
every  load  or  shipment.  However,  from  November  1,  1946  to  March  1,  1947 
practically  every  shipment  was  sampled  and  sources  shipping  poor  quality 
products  were  eliminated. 

A  special  survey  of  frozen  desserts  processing  and  distribution  was 
started  in  August  1946  and  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  inspectional 
service  of  plants  holding  wholesale  manufacturing  licenses  was  furnished  by 
the  dairy  division.  The  survey  included  sampling  and  testing  of  ingredients, 
as  well  as  finished  products,  and  instruction  in  proper  methods  of  processing 
and,  in  addition,  the  care  of  processing  apparatus  and  equipment.  Protection 
of  products  in  storage  and  in  transit  was  another  factor  of  the  survey.  The 
result  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  finished  product.  The 
extent  of  this  survey  can  be  realized  better  when  we  note  that  of  the  120 
plants  covered,  40  were  widely  scattered  outside  Connecticut  in  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  Commission's  work  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  annual  consumption  of  frozen  desserts  in 
Connecticut  is  about  7,000,000  gallons.  Records  show  sales  continue  to 
increase. 

MILK  REGULATION  BOARD 

The  Milk  Regulation  Board  was  created  to  establish  rules  for  the  pro- 
duction, handling  and  distribution  of  certified  milk.  Early  rules  for  milk  and 
cream  pasteurization  were  established  by  this  Board  and  soon  thereafter 
written  into  statute  law.  Members  of  this  Board  designated  by  Statute  were 
Carl  M.  Sharpe,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner;  Frank  H.  Peet,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture;  Robert  E.  Foote,  Commissioner  on  Domestic  Animals;  Stanley 
H.  Osborn,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health.     Appointed  by  the  Governor 
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were  Raymond  M.  Holloway,  Lewis  B.  Daniels,  William  M.  Curtis,  N. 
Morgan  Strong,  and  Robert  C.  Mitchell,  representing  the  milk  business 
Sources  of  the  Board's  powers  are  Sections  2480-2483  of  the  General  Statutes. 
Clerk  of  the  Board  was  H.  Clifford  Goslee.  The  Board  held  quarterly 
meeting  during  the  year  and  a  public  hearing  on  April  10,  1947. 
Some  of  the  matters  considered  during  the  past  year  were: 

Permits  for  dairy  plants  located  outside  Connecticut  to  sell  pasteurised  milk 

in  this  State   (Section  2488,  G.S.). 
Definition  for  soft-curd  milk. 
Indication  of  date  milk  is  pasteurized. 

Amendments  to  dairy  laws  proposed  in  1947  General  Assembly. 
Control  of  the  sale  of  special  milks. 
Definition  of  "daily-fresh  milk." 

Amendments  to  rules  for  "bottling  certified  milk  on  farm  where  produced." 
Permit  system  for  the  distribution  of  Vitamin  D  milk. 
Approval  of  Vitamin  D  concentrates. 

The  last  three  subjects  were  considered  at  a  public  hearing. 

FOOD  DIVISION 

The  work  of  the  food  division  involved  the  enforcement  of  the  many 
State  laws  concerned  with  foods.  These  include  those  sections  of  the  food, 
drug  and  cosmetic  act  pertaining  to  foods,  the  non-alcoholic  beverage  law, 
the  frozen  food  locker  act,  the  bakery  laws,  the  law  concerning  the  sanitation 
of  liquor  dispensing  establishments,  the  oleomargarine  law,  cider  and  apple 
juice  law  and  frozen  desserts  laws. 

The  food  division  licensed  and  made  periodic  inspections  of  all  bakeries 
operating  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  bakeries  located  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  but  selling  their  products  in  Connecticut.  Inspections  were  made 
of  these  establishments  to  see  that  required  standards  of  sanitation  were 
maintained. 

Non-alcoholic  beverage  plants  are  also  licensed  and  inspected — those 
both  within  the  State  and  those  out-of-state  but  selling  in  Connecticut. 

All  cider  mills  and  apple  juice  plants,  making  or  selling  their  products 
in  Connecticut  have  been  licensed  and  inspected,  each  season,  since  1941. 
Conditions  have  improved — so  did  the  business. 

Licensing  and  inspection  of  frozen  food  locker  plants  was  authorized 
by  the  1945  Legislature  and  successfully  accomplished  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Frozen  Food  Locker  Association. 

Licensing  of  oleomargarine  dealers,  principally  an  office  function,  grew 
into  a  sizeable  operation.  Oleomargarine  sales  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

MISBRANDING  —  ADULTERATION 

The  largest  enforcement  task  of  the  Commission  was  that  involving  the 
State  food,  drug  and  cosmetics  act.  During  the  war  years  there  was  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  on 
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the  market.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  condition,  which  it  was 
thought  would  disappear  with  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  now  obvious  this 
was  thinking  of  the  wishful  variety.  Misbranding  and  adulteration  remain 
at  a  peak. 

Thousands  of  gallons  of  "pure  wine  vinegar"  have  been  seized  by  this 
division  after  chemical  analysis  revealed  that  the  product  consisted  principally 
of  water  and  acetic  acid.  In  a  majority  of  the  samples  analyzed,  no  wine 
vinegar  could  be  detected.  Many  brands  of  imitation  maple  syrup  and  other 
types  of  pancake  syrup  were  placed  under  State  seizure  because  of  their 
exceedingly  high  water  content.  Grated  cheese  maintained  a  high  place  in 
the  number  of  State  seizures  because  of  the  presence  of  powdered  skim  milk 
as  an  ingredient.  "Pure  black  pepper"  labeled  and  advertised  as  such,  in 
many  cases  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  salt  crystals  and  wheat  hulls.  Hundreds 
of  cases  of  French  dressing  have  been  seized  because  analysis  revealed  they 
were  an  oil  free  dressing,  consisting  of  vinegar,  water,  paprika  and  other 
types  of  seasoning,  whereas  real  French  dressing  contains  from  3  5  to  70  percent 
oil.  Olive  oil  and  salad  oils  have  always  been  rated  high  in  adulteration  and 
misbranding  and  continue  to  maintain  their  high  average  in  spite  of  sizeable 
quantities  seized  by  the  food  division. 

Samples  of  sweet  potatoes,  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  several  other 
types  of  fruits  advertised  as  being  packed  in  heavy  syrup  were  analyzed  and 
it  was  found  that  the  products  had  not  been  packed  in  accordance  with 
Federal  standards  established  for  the  various  grades  of  syrups,  such  as  light, 
medium  and  heavy.  In  the  case  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  analysis  revealed  that 
they  were  really  packed  in  slightly  sweetened  water.  Many  cases  of  decep- 
tively  packed  candy  running  as  high  as  85  percent  waste  space  in  the  package 
have  been  ordered  off  the  Connecticut  market. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  elaborate  detail  regarding  the  numerous 
types  of  adulteration  and  misbranding  constantly  confronting  the  food  divi- 
sion.    Consumer  complaints  have  greatly  increased. 

DRUGS,  DEVICES,  COSMETICS 

The  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics  division  was  in  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment  of  those  sections  of  the  State  law  pertaining  to  drugs,  devices  and 
cosmetics  and  also  enforces  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  law,  the  wood  alcohol 
law  and  the  turpentine  law.  The  division  also  checks  the  sanitation  of  drug 
store  soda  fountains. 

The  enforcement  of  the  above-mentioned  sections  of  the  food,  drug  and 
cosmetic  act  consumed  most  of  the  time  of  the  division  as  this  work  included 
everything  from  the  production  of  the  crude  drugs,  through  the  manufacture 
of  the  finished  product,  its  labeling  and  finally  its  sale  in  the  retail  outlets  of 
the  State.  There  are  approximately  50  drug,  devices  and  cosmetic  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  State,  nearly  800  drug  stores  and  approximately  2,000 
stores  holding  licenses  to  sell  so-called  patent  medicines. 

During  the  period  covered  in  this  report,  members  of  the  division  made 
3,400  plant  and  store  inspections,  inspected  925  soda  fountains,  took  74 
official  samples,  made  1,937  seizures  and  held  39  hearings. 
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The  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  has  been  taking  drug  samples  since 
1912,  confining  its  sampling  to  simple  products.  This  year  it  was  found 
possible  to  expand  the  work  by  having  written  prescriptions  presented  at 
drug  stores  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  with  the  filled  prescriptions  being 
later  analyzed  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  New  Haven. 

Fifty-five  samples  were  submitted  to  the  chemists. 

When  it  was  found  that  58  percent  of  the  samples  were  beyond  the 
20  percent  range  of  error  allowed,  30  druggists  involved  were  given  hearings 
before  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  Com- 
missioners, with  the  latter  deciding  on  the  penalties.  This  resulted  in  the 
suspension  of  eight  licenses,  and  warnings  in  the  other  cases. 

The  work  done  on  this  project  is  believed  to  have  corrected  conditions 
which  had  developed  over  the  years  endangering  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 

The  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetic  division  spent  much  time  during  the 
last  few  years  correcting  insanitary  conditions  existing  in  some  drug  outlets. 
As  a  result  of  this  work,  Connecticut  pharmacies  now  rate  high  in  this  respect. 

Control  of  the  sale  of  the  hypnotic  drugs,  generally  known  as  sleeping 
pills,  required  considerable  time  as  there  was  a  great  increase  during  the 
war  years  in  the  use  of  these  preparations.  Their  use  is  extremely  dangerous 
except  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  and  the  division  made  every  effort 
to  confine  their  sale  to  the  statutory  provision  that  they  can  be  sold  only  on 
a  doctor's  written  prescription,  and  not  refilled  except  with  his  permission. 

FINANCES 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  has  physical  properties  valued  at 
$25,789.32  representing  cars  for  the  field  staff  throughout  the  State.  The 
total  capital  outlay  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  was  $14,318.84.  The 
total  recurring  operating  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $168,973.77  and 
the  total  expenditures  $183,292.61.  Reimbursement  from  the  Milk  Admin- 
istrator's office  of  $14,208.60  for  work  done  for  that  Department,  plus 
$1,072.30  miscellaneous  receipts  from  insurance,  oleomargarine  signs,  etc., 
made  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  save  $5,116.31  from  the  legislative 
appropriation  of  $173,128.02. 

The  Commission  also  collected  $41,776.26  from  licenses  and  turned  this 
amount  into  the  State's  general  fund. 

There  were  51  approved  positions  in  the  Department,  with  49  actually 
employed. 
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"The  Greater  Hartford  regional  market  project  is  the  only  program  the 
Authority  has  under  immediate  consideration." 

In  December,  1946,  a  survey  reported  that  the  24-acre  tract  purchased  in  Hart- 
ford's South  Meadows  tract  is  inadequate  for  a  regional  market. 


The  Regional  Marketing  Authority,  established  by  the  1939  General 
Assembly,  to  improve  the  agricultural  marketing  facilities  of  the  State,  did 
considerable  planning  and  surveying  from  the  time  of  its  creation  until  the 
declaration  of  war  in  December,  1941.  At  that  time  the  Authority  found  it 
not  practical,  and  as  time  went  on  not  possible,  to  purchase  materials  for 
construction  work.  So  the  activities  planned  were  suspended  until  January, 
1946.  The  Authority  then  bought  24  acres  in  the  Hartford  South  Meadows 
for  the  eventual  construction  of  a  regional  market.  In  February,  1946,  a 
survey  in  the  New  Haven  area  was  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  report  on  this  study  issued  by  the  Washington 
officials  in  December  of  that  year  is  available  at  the  office  of  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  In  May  the  Authority  had  initiated  a  survey  in  the 
greater  Hartford  area  with  the  same  Federal  cooperation.  Also  assisting  in 
the  survey  were  the  Hartford  Development  Commission,  Manchester  Farmers' 
Auction  Association,  Greater  Hartford  Farmers'  Market,  Inc.,  the  Hartford 
Branch  of  the  National  League  of  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors, 
Inc.  From  these  organizations  a  committee  was  formed  to  assist  the  survey. 
A  preliminary  report  was  made  in  December,  1946,  available  in  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

It  was  shown  in  this  Hartford  report  that  construction  of  adequate 
marketing  facilities  was  necessary.  It  proved  conclusively  that  the  24-acre 
tract  in  South  Meadows  was  inadequate,  that  if  a  satisfactory  market  was 
to  be  built  more  acreage  would  be  needed,  either  adjoining,  or  on  an  entirely 
new  site.  Furthermore  the  report  pointed  out  the  legislation  under  which  the 
Authority  was  operating  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  initiate  such  develop' 
ments  as  were  projected.  The  law  allowed  the  Agency  to  construct  facilities 
for  market  gardeners  and  other  farm  groups,  but  would  not  permit  it  to 
construct,  or  lease  space  on  such  a  market  area  for  building  of  facilities,  for 
wholesale  fruit  and  produce  distributors  or  other  food  dispensers,  an  activity 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  such  a  market.  In  addition,  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  which  totalled  $250,000  were  insufficient. 

The  Marketing  Authority  consequently  presented  a  bill  to  the  1947 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  asking  authority  to  issue  self 'liquidating 
bonds  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  construction  and  operation  of  a  regional 
market.     This  bill  was  enacted  into  law  after  reduction  of  the  bond  issue 
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proposed  to  $1,200,000.  The  Legislature  stipulated  that:  "users  of  the  market 
must  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  least  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
market  facility  before  any  construction  whatsoever  can  be  undertaken." 

The  Governor  appoints  the  nine  members  of  the  Marketing  Authority 
who  serve  three'year  terms.  The  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  is  a 
member,  ex-officio.  Present  members  are  Ralph  C.  Lasbury,  Jr.,  East  Windsor 
Hill,  chairman;  Robert  E.  Foote,  Hebron,  secretary;  George  Wells,  New 
Milford;  Christopher  E.  Turner,  Hamden;  Curtice  E.  Phillips,  Norwich; 
Dominic  A.  DiVito,  New  Haven;  Henry  F.  Joy,  Woodstock;  Charles  B. 
Young,  Wallingford;  Simon  S.  Cohen,  Rockville;  and  John  Christensen, 
Wilson,  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets.  The  greater  Hartford  regional 
market  project  is  the  only  program  the  Authority  has  under  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Regional  Marketing  Authority  has  one  employee,  Francis  H.  Adams, 
the  Executive  Secretary,  who  has  office  space  in  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  which  department  administers  the  finances  of  the  Authority. 
The  source  of  the  Agency's  funds  has  been  a  total  of  $250,000  allocated  to 
it  by  the  General  Assembly  on  two  occasions.  The  appropriated  funds  as  of 
June  30,  1946  for  the  Regional  Marketing  Authority  stood  at  $237,167.06. 
As  of  June  30,  1947  its  statement  of  expenditures  follows: 

For  personal  services  $   3,547.75 

For  contractual  services  484.07 

Supplies  and  materials  37.10 

Building  site  26,668.17 


$30,737.09 
There  is  therefore  a  balance  of  $206,429.97. 
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Connecticut  grew  as  many  potatoes  during  the  late  war  on  16,000  acres  as  it 
grew  on  30,000  acres  in  1§80.  This  was  due  to  results  of  scientific  expert 
mentation  which  found  a  way  to  combat  the  "running  out  disease." 

Use  of  DDT,  discovered  during  the  war,  will  make  possible  further  cut  of 
25  percent  in  acreage  if  that  is  desirable. 


Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  recognise  formally  and  legally  the 
service  that  Science  can  render,  not  only  to  Agriculture,  but  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.  It  was  in  1875  that  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
which  set  up  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  putting  science  to  work  for  agriculture. 

The  idea,  which  originated  in  Europe,  was  put  forward  in  1855  by 
Samuel  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Yale  Scientific 
School.  His  public  lectures  and  writings  during  the  next  twenty  years  con- 
vinced the  farmers  of  Connecticut  of  the  usefulness  of  such  an  undertaking. 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 
(See  General  Statutes  1930,  Section  2119  (859c  1933),  2120,  2121.) 

As  provided  in  its  charter  cited  above,  the  management  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  eight  members 
which  have  complete  control  of  policy  matters.  The  members  are  appointed 
for  a  three-year  term.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  as  of  September 
1,  1947  are  as  follows: 

The  Governor,  ex-officio,  Governor  James  L.  McConaughy,  Chairman. 
The  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  ex-officio,  John  C.  Christensen. 
Appointed  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 

Yale  University,  J.  W.  Alsop,  term  expires  July  1,  1949. 
Appointed  by  the  trustees  of  Wesley  an  University,   E.   C.   Schneider, 

Secretary,  term  expires  July  1,  1948. 
Appointed  by  the  trustees  of  University  of  Connecticut,  Albert  B.  Plant, 

term  expires  July  1,  1948. 
Appointed  by  Governor,  Elijah  Rogers,  Vice  Chairman,  term  expires 

July  1,  1949. 
Appointed  by  the  Governor,  Charles  G.  Morris,  Newtown,  term  expires 

July  1,  1950. 
Appointed  by  the  Board,  the  Director,  ex-officio,  W.  L.  Slate,  Treasurer. 
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HOW  THE  STATION  SERVES  THE  STATE 

Like  other  State  agencies  the  Experiment  Station  is  expected  to  serve  the 
State.  Its  primary  service  is  almost  unique,  however.  Most  State  services  are 
direct.  The  State  builds  the  highway  that  the  individual  uses;  it  chases  down 
the  criminals  that  molest  him;  and  it  takes  care  of  him  if  he  is  mentally  ill. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Experiment  Station  is  more  indirect.  It 
breeds  better  varieties  of  crops,  devises  new  insecticides  and  the  like.  It  does 
not  grow  for  the  farmer  any  of  the  crops  it  develops  and  it  does  not  apply 
for  the  farmer  any  of  the  new  insecticides  that  it  discovers. 

Its  primary  function,  therefore,  is  to  find  new  facts  which  may  be  put 
to  use  by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  industrial 
research  laboratory  for  agriculture.  Individual  citizens  cannot  afford  to  build 
roads.  Therefore,  they  are  built  by  government,  because  transportation  is 
a  fundamental.  Individual  farmers  cannot  afford  a  scientific  laboratory. 
Therefore,  it  is  supplied  by  government  because  agriculture  is  equally  funda' 
mental. 

No  one  knows  where  a  new  scientific  fact  lies.  Science  has  evolved  ways 
of  finding  out,  however.  The  whole  basis  of  the  method  is  scientific  curiosity. 
A  scientist  wonders,  for  example,  as  Doctor  Osborne  of  the  Station  did  some 
years  ago,  whether  a  rat  could  live  on  a  chemically  pure  diet.  The  rat,  of 
course,  could  not;  but  from  that  simple  piece  of  curiosity  sprang  the  whole 
field  of  vitamins  and  the  cure  of  human  disorders  long  considered  mysterious. 

Dr.  East,  formerly  of  the  Station,  wondered  what  would  happen  if  pollen 
from  a  corn  tassel  were  to  be  placed  on  its  own  ear  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  drift  at  random  through  the  air.  The  progeny  became  very  weak.  What 
happens,  then,  if  the  weak  inbred  lines  were  crossed.  From  these  two  bits 
of  curiosity  sprang  the  whole  of  the  modern  hybrid  corn  industry,  a  develop' 
ment  that  enabled  the  nation  to  grow  about  50  percent  more  corn  during 
the  war  than  it  could  have  produced  without  it. 

Since  nobody  can  predict  where  a  new  fact  lies  buried,  nobody  can  order 
a  scientist  to  go  out  and  produce  a  new  fact  useful  to  agriculture.  Therefore, 
over  organization  tends  to  defeat  itself  in  a  scientific  institution. 

The  work  of  the  Station  is  devoted  to  the  so'called  "Plant  Industries." 
It  works  closely  with  the  scientists  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  the  University  of  Connecticut  where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  'Animal 
Industries"  and  the  Social  Sciences  rather  than  on  the  Plant  Sciences. 

From  time  to  time  the  General  Assembly  has  assigned  certain  inspection 
and  control  duties  to  the  Station.  These  concern  commercial  fertilizers,  com' 
mercial  feeding  stuffs,  insecticides  and  fungicides;  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics; 
standardization  of  dairy  glassware;  plant  pests  (both  insects  and  diseases) ; 
and  seed  testing.  In  some  cases  the  Station  administers  the  acts  (fertilizers, 
plant  pests) ;  in  others  it  makes  the  analyses  and  the  act  is  enforced  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  Experiment  Station  also  is  expected  to  give  certain  services  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  These  service  features  are  performed  in  many  ways. 
Thousands  of  inquiries  by  letter,  telephone,  and  personal  visits  come  each 
year  to  the  Experiment  Station.  Every  effort  is  made  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion requested. 
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The  testing  of  soil  before  the  planting  of  crops  was  one  of  the  things 
which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  developed  through  its  research. 
Nowadays  the  people  of  the  State  send  in  soil  samples  to  be  tested  here  and 
that  service  is  performed  as  a  regular  feature. 

Other  State  agencies  depend  on  the  Station  for  many  chemical  analyses 
and  other  services.  For  instance,  all  State  buildings  have  been  examined  for 
termites.  We  also  receive  from  time  to  time  the  stomachs  of  animals,  or 
people,  that  are  alleged  to  have  been  poisoned.  The  contents  are  examined 
for  the  presence  of  poisonous  materials. 

Scientific  research  is  not  completed  until  the  information  obtained  has 
been  released  to  the  public.  The  Experiment  Station,  therefore,  has  an  Editor 
whose  function  it  is  to  see  through  the  press  the  various  scientific  bulletins 
and  circulars  covering  the  results  of  the  research.  These  bulletins  are  sent  to 
citizens  of  the  State  and  to  other  scientists  who  request  them.  Newspapers 
and  the  radio  stations  of  the  State  are  also  constantly  in  need  of  news  and 
therefore,  the  Editor  has  a  service  of  sending  out  periodically  information 
on  the  scientific  work.  Another  method  by  which  the  results  of  the  research 
are  given  to  the  public,  is  through  addresses  at  meetings  of  the  farmers  and 
garden  clubs.  These  addresses  are  supplementary  to  and  are  arranged  co- 
operatively  with  the  Extension  Service   of  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  AGENCY 

Beginning  with  a  chemical  laboratory  investigating  the  nature  of  soils 
and  plant  growth,  the  program  slowly  expanded  until  it  now  includes  most 
of  the  so-called  "plant  sciences.1'  The  Station  is  divided  into  eight  depart' 
ments.  These  are  listed  below  with  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  field  of 
work  and  a  list  of  projects  under  way.  The  statement  of  functions  is  merely 
the  central  theme.  The  many  activities  of  each  department  cannot  be  listed 
in  a  brief  report. 

Administration: 

William  L.  Slate,  B.Sc,  Director  and  Treasurer 
James  G.  Horsfall,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Director 
Gilbert  H.  Ahlgren,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Amanda  Quackenbush,  B.A.,  Editor 
C.  I.  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Biometrician 

Analytical  Chemistry:     Watches  quality  of  food,  feed,  fertilisers,  drugs,  etc., 
as  required  by  statutes. 
Harry  J.  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

1.  Inspection  of  fertilisers. 

2.  Inspection  of  feeding  stuffs.     (Including  biological  assays  of  vitamin  D 
supplements  for  poultry  feeds.) 

3.  Inspection  of  foods  and  drugs.     (Including  biological  assays  of  vitamin 
D  milk.) 

4.  Calibration  of  Babcock  glassware  and  thermometers. 
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5.     Analyses  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

7.  Analyses  of  special  and  miscellaneous  foods. 

8.  Collaborative  studies  of  analytical  methods. 

9.  Examination    of    biological   specimens    in    connection    with    suspected 
poisoning  of  livestock. 

(Nos.  2,  3  and  5  are  in  cooperation  with  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.) 

Biochemistry:     Research  on  chemical  and  physiological  nature  of  plants  and 
plant  metabolism. 
Hubert  B.  Vickery,  Ph.D.,  Biochemist  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

1.  Cell  chemistry. 

a.  A  detailed  examination  of  chemical  composition  of  plant  tissues 
with  special  reference  to  changes  that  occur  during  culture  under  various 
conditions,  and  to  the  metabolism  of  the  various  components.  The 
development  of  methods  suitable  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
components  of  plant  tissues. 

e.  Investigation  of  the  organic  acids  of  plants  with  special  reference  to 
their  detection,  analytical  determination  and  to  their  metabolism. 

2.  Protein  chemistry. 

Investigation  of  the  properties  of  proteins  and  amino  acids  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  methods  for  their  preparation  and 
analytical  determination. 

3.  Nutrition  investigations. 

Investigations  of  the  relation  of  certain  constituents  of  the  diet,  especially 
the  mineral  salts,  to  growth. 

Entomology:     The  insect  pests  of  plants  in  Connecticut,  their  biology  and 
control. 
Roger  B.  Friend,  Ph.D.,  Entomologist  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

9.     Insect  survey  of  Connecticut. 
17.     The  control  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth,  including  parasites.     (In  cc 

operation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
37.     Substitutes  for  lead  arsenate  in  orchard  sprays — development  of  non- 

arsenical  programs. 

43.  The  spruce  gall  aphid. 

44.  Bark  beetles  of  the  elm. 

45.  Investigations  of  parasites  of  the  Japanese  beetles. 

49.     Adhesives  for  standard  spraymixtures — reduction  in  number  of  sprays 
necessary. 

51.  Soil  and  grassland  insect  investigations. 

52.  The  biology  and  control  of  the  eastern  field  wireworm. 

56.  Investigation  of  the  factors  affecting  the  efficiency  of  dusts.     (In  coopera' 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Botany.) 

57.  The  biology  and  control  of  Comstock's  mealybug  on  pears  and  apples. 
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58.     Investigations  of  diseases  affecting  scarabaeid  larvae. 
60.     The  biology  of  the  codling  moth  in  Connecticut. 

62.  Control  of  the  borers  in  nursery  trees. 

63.  Investigations  into  the  poisoning  of  honeybees  in  the  control  of  plant 
pests. 

64.  Control  of  American  foul  brood  of  bees. 

65.  New  methods  for  applying  insecticides  to  orchard  and  shade  trees. 

66.  Relation  between  chemical  constitution  of  insecticides  and  toxicity  to 
insects. 

68.  The  biology  of  the  European  apple  sawfly. 

69.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  formulations  on  the  toxicity  of  DDT. 

70.  A  study  of  synergism  between  insecticides  and  other  chemicals. 

Control  and  Service 

10.  Inspection  of  orchards  and  nurseries. 

11.  Control  of  the  gypsy  moth.     (In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.) 
13.     Inspection  of  apiaries. 

19.     European  corn  borer  and  Japanese  beetle  inspection.      (In  cooperation 

with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
27.     Rearing  and  distributing  parasites  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth.     (In  cc 

operation  with  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society.) 
29.     Dutch  elm  disease  control.     (In  cooperation  with  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.) 

67.  Control  of  white  pine  blister  rust.      (In  cooperation  with  the   U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Forestry:     Research  in  utilisation  of  Connecticut  woods. 
Henry  W.  Hicock,  Forester  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

6.     Studies  of  forest  plantations. 

a.     Growth  and  yield  of  several  species  in  relation  to  site.     (Inactive.) 

12.  Problems  in  the  utilization  of  Connecticut  grown  woods. 

a.  Preservative  treatment  of  species  growing  in  Connecticut. 

b.  Portable  charcoal  kilns.     (Inactive.) 

c.  Strength  properties  of  plantation  grown  conifers.     (In  cooperation 
with  Yale  Forestry  School.) 

d.  Lamination  of  native  oak  timber.  (In  cooperation  with  Yale  Forestry 
School.) 

13.  Factors  governing  the  natural  regeneration  of  white  pine. 

Genetics:     The  science  of  plant  breeding.    Heredity  in  plants  and  the  applica' 
tion  of  this  to  the  development  of  better  varieties. 
Donald  F.  Jones,  Sc.D.,  Geneticist  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

1 .  A  genetic  and  cytological  study  of  hereditary  characters  in  plants. 

2.  The   effects   of   inbreeding   and   crossing   upon   seed   and   vegetatively 
propagated  plants. 
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3.  Methods  for  the  improvement  of  naturally  cross-  fertilised  plants  by 
selection  in  inbred  lines. 

4.  Methods  for  the  improvement  of  naturally  self-fertilized  plants. 

5.  Variation  resulting  from  alteration  in  position  or  arrangement  of  nuclear 
and  cytoplasmic  components  of  the  cell. 

Plant  Pathology  and  Botany:     The  science  of  the  sick  plant.     Plant  diseases, 
their  nature  and  control.    Research  on  new  spray  materials. 
James  G.  Horsfall,  Ph.D.,  Plant  Pathologist  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

5.     Plant  disease  survey  of  Connecticut. 
27.     Vascular  diseases  of  plant — -Dutch  elm  disease;  maple  wilt;  wilt  disease 

of  tomato  and  eggplant. 
31.     Virus    diseases    of    plants — X    disease    of    peach;    mosaic    diseases    of 

vegetables  and  ornamentals. 
34.     The  dynamics  of  fungicidal  action.     An  examination  of  the  action  of 

fungicides   and   of   their   use   on   vegetables,    fruits,    shade    trees    and 

ornamentals. 

36.  Artificial  immunization  and  chemotherapy  in  plant  disease  control. 

37.  Root  rot  diseases  of  plants. 

38.  Interrelations  between  physiology  and  pathology  of  plants,  using  as 
material  tip-burn  on  potatoes,  defoliation  diseases  of  tomatoes,  blossom' 
end  rot  of  vegetables,  deficiency  diseases  of  plants. 

Control  and  Service 

12.     Seed  testing.     (In  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.) 

25.     Spray  service.     (In  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  University 

of  Connecticut.) 
Soils:     The  appraisal  of  Connecticut  soils  in  terms  of  land  use. 

C.  Loyal  W.  Swanson,  Ph.D.,  Agronomist  in  Charge. 

PROJECTS 

3.     Nutrient  requirements  of  vegetable  crops  on  important  soil  types  used 

for  market  gardening  in  Connecticut. 
4b.  The  relation  of  soil  conditions  to  growth  of  trees  in  plantations. 
5.     Lysimeter  studies  of  the  drainage  losses  and  other  changes  that  occur  in 

soils  under  heavy  fertilization  as  practiced  for  tobacco  and  vegetables. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  nutritional  status  of  unproductive  forest  soils, 
a.  Soil  conditions  and  tree  growth  as  affected  by  litter  removal  and 
liming. 

c.     The  effect  of  several  methods  of  slash  disposal  on  the  soil  and  the 
rate  of  growth  of  young  trees. 

8.  The  agronomic  application  of  rapid  chemical  tests  for  estimating  the 
nutritional  factors  of  soil  fertility. 

10.  Nitrogen  relationships  in  soil  maintenance  by  green  manures  in  vegetable 
cropping  systems. 

11.  The  utilization  by  crops  of  nitrogen  applied  at  high  rates. 
Tobacco  Substation:     Research  on  the  problems  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 

Paul  J.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Pathologist  in  Charge. 
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PROJECTS 
1.     Fertilizer  experiments. 

ea.     Ammonium  nitrate  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  tobacco. 

4.     Fertilizer  placement. 
4.     Tobacco  nutrition  studies. 

b.  The  role  of  boron  in  tobacco  fertilizers. 

c.  Symptoms  of  deficiencies. 

5c.   Improvement  of  Havana  seed  strains. 

7aa.     Improvement  of  Shade  tobacco  by  selection  and  breeding.      (With 
Genetics  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Shade  Tobacco  Growers 
Agricultural  Association,  Inc.) 
e.     Open  field  wrappers. 
13.     Preservative  treatment  of  shade  tent  poles.      (See  Forestry  No.    12.) 
17aa.     Study  of  tobacco  pigments. 

19.  Investigations  of  various  tobacco  diseases. 
a.     Damping'off. 

c.     Pole  rot. 

e.  Breeding  for  mosaic  resistant  Broadleaf . 

f.  Control  of  downy  mildew. 

i.     Sclerotinia  and  Botrytis  diseases  of  tobacco, 
j.     Breeding  for  mosaic  resistant  Havana  seed. 

20.  The  biology  and  control  of  insects  that  attack  tobacco.     (See  Entomology 
No.  52.) 

22.     Irrigation  of  tobacco. 

26.     Sterilizing  tobacco  beds — tests  of  new  materials. 

STATUTES 

concerning 
The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Station— General  Statutes,  Sees.  2119,  2120,  2121;  also  Sec.  859c,  1933 

Plant  Pests  (General)— Section  2124  (See  756c  1937). 

State  Entomologist — Section  2128. 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust — Sections  2126,  2127. 

Inspection  of  Apiaries — Sections  2129,  2130. 

Gypsy  Moth — Sections  2131  to  2134  inclusive. 

Inspection  of  J^lursery  Stoc\ — Sections  2135  to  2140  inch  (See  447g,  1943.) 

Foods,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics— Chapter  134  as  amended  and  Chapter  136. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides — Chapter  137. 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs — Chapter  239. 

(On  the  above  three  the  Station  makes  the  analyses;  the  Commissioner 
enforces.) 
Commercial  Fertilizers — Chapter  238. 

LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 

The   headquarters   of  the  Agricultural   Experiment    Station   is   at    123 
Huntington  Street,  New  Haven. 

Agricultural  research  leads  all  the  way  from  the  test  tube  and  the  retort 
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to  the  final  yield  of  an  experimental  crop  on  a  commercial  farm.  It  means, 
therefore,  acquisition  of  laboratory  equipment  ranging  from  a  test  tube  costing 
a  few  cents,  through  a  vacuum  retort  costing  a  few  dollars,  a  mathematical 
computer  costing  a  few  hundred,  to  a  spectrograph  costing  a  few  thousand. 

At  the  same  time  it  involves  practical  equipment  from  paper  bags  to  hold 
a  few  ounces  of  experimental  corn  through  hoes  and  shovels  to  cultivators, 
potato  diggers,  and  tractors. 

Agricultural  research  involves  as  well  specially  designed  laboratory  build- 
ings. It  requires  greenhouses  with  devices  never  to  be  found  in  commercial 
greenhouses.  The  farm  buildings  are  equipped  with  photoelectric  devices  for 
taking  data  or  especial  dryers  for  crops.  Even  the  spray  machines  must  be 
equipped  with  multiple  tanks  for  diverse  spray  materials  and  automatic  valves 
for  quick  and  precise  delivery  of  sprays  to  the  experimental  plots. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  routine  equipment  for  office  work  and 
records.  Neither  does  it  mention  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  books  in  the 
research  library. 

Agricultural  research  is  expensive  business.  Production  counts,  however. 
Connecticut  grew  as  many  potatoes  during  the  late  war  on  16,000  acres  as 
it  grew  on  30,000  acres  in  1880.  This  feat  was  due  to  the  solution  of  a  single 
problem — "the  running  out  disease."  The  discovery  and  application  of  DDT 
during  the  war  will  now  make  it  possible  to  cut  the  acreage  at  least  25  percent 
further,  if  this  becomes  desirable. 


STATION  FACILITIES 

Land: 

Value 

Station  Grounds,  6  acres, 

Huntington  Street,  New  Haven 

$103,400.00 

Tobacco  Sub'Station,  1  acre,  Windsor 

500.00 

Total  Land 

$103,900.00 

Buildings : 

Main  Building 

$   36,600.00 

Library 

26,700.00 

Greenhouses 

24,400.00 

Thaxter  Laboratory 

6,800.00 

Jenkins  Laboratory 

113,600.00 

Johnson  Laboratory 

108,700.00 

Britton  Laboratory  and  Auditorium 

(Includes  garage,  boiler  house  and  shop) 

63,000.00 

Tool  Shed 

900.00 

Tobacco  Sub-station  Laboratory,  Windsor 

60,000.00 

Garage  at  Windsor 

3,000.00 

Total  Buildings 

535,700.00 

Equipment  and  Furnishings 

165,008.00 

Grand  Total 

$804,608.00 

NOTE:  For  field  experiments,  the  Station  has  the  use  of  forty-five  acres  in 
Hamden  (Mt.  Carmel  Farm),  and  twenty  acres  in  Windsor  (Tobacco  and  Vegetable 
Farm).    These  are  owned  by  a  Trust  Fund  of  which  the  Station  is  beneficiary. 

The  principal  source  of  income  is  appropriations  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Other  support  is  derived  from  Federal  appropriations  under  four  acts  of  the 
Congress,  from  trust  funds  and  research  donations,  and  from  statutory  fees. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1947 

Sources  of  Income: 

State  Appropriations  $364,837.56 

Feed  Fees  19,185.00 

Fertilizer  Fees  10,621.19 

Lockwood  Fund  5,617.35 

Research  Donations  4,575.00 
Federal  Funds: 

Hatch  7,493.85 

Adams  7,500.00 

Purnell  29,550.91 

Bankhead-Jones  11,632.76 


Total  Expenditures: 

State  Appropriations  $330,726.54 

Other  Funds  97,130.89 


$461,013.62 


$427,857.43 
This  was  divided  as  follows: 

Recurring  Operating  Expenditures 

State  Appropriations  $300,870.08 

Other  Funds  95,778.48 


Capital  Outlay  (Equipment,  improvements  and  repairs) 

State  Appropriations  $  29,856.46 

Other  Funds  1,352.41 


$396,648.56 


31,208.87 
$427,857.43 

THE  STATION  STAFF 

In  1939  the  staff,  including  all  persons  on  full-time  appointment, 
numbered  one  hundred  thirtyone  (131). 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  situation,  the  number  on  three  dates 
during  the  past  year  is  given  below: 

July  1,  1946  January  1,  1947  June  30,  1947 

103  111  115 

During  the  summer,  from  twenty  five  (25)  to  forty  (40)  people  are 
added.  These  include  technical  assistants  and  laborers. 
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Board  of  Mosquito  Control  presently  maintains  11,000  acres  of  salt  marsh 
drainage.  Labor  shortage  prevents  extension  of  permanent  control.  Appli' 
cations  of  DDT  in  oil  spread  from  airplanes  or  mist  blowers  is  temporary 
relief  measure. 


Mosquito  control  in  Connecticut  began  with  concern  of  the  shore  towns 
over  the  seasonal  attacks  of  the  migratory  salt  marsh  mosquito.  Efforts  of 
one  town  to  abate  the  nuisance  accomplished  nothing  if  adjacent  towns  did 
nothing.  In  1915  the  General  Assembly  recognised  this  to  be  a  State  problem. 
The  original  law  empowered  the  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  carry  out  the  provisions  made.  The  work  is  authorized 
in  Sections  2415  and  2416  of  the  General  Statutes.  In  1939  the  initial  statutes 
were  amended  by  Section  868e  and  Section  869e  of  the  1939  Supplement 
replacing  the  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  by  a  Board  of  Mosquito 
Control,  presently  consisting  of  the  following  members:  William  L.  Slate 
(chairman),  Director  of  Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Richard 
Martin,  Director  of  Water  Commission;  Russell  P.  Hunter  (secretary), 
Superintendent  of  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game;  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Osborn, 
Commissioner  of  Health;  and  E.  Lea  Marsh  of  Old  Lyme.  Mr.  Marsh  serves 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  the  other  members  serving  ex'officio. 

OPERATIONS 

By  the  law  the  agents  of  the  Board  may  make  rules  and  issue  orders 
concerning  elimination  of  mosquito  breeding  places.  They  may  enter  any 
swamp,  marsh,  or  other  such  breeding  land  to  survey,  drain,  fill,  or  make 
excavations  or  structures  designed  to  control  mosquito  breeding  and  to 
maintain  such  works.  Operations  are  conducted  from  headquarters  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Supervisor  of  the  work  being  R.  C. 
Botsford.  Salt  marshes  of  the  State  have  been  divided  into  four  sections  each 
one  handled  by  a  foreman  and  crew  of  laborers.  The  Board  also  employs  a 
technical  assistant  with  training  in  public  health  and  medical  entomology  to 
assist  the  supervisor. 

Mosquito  control  in  fresh  water  areas  is  considered  a  local  problem  and 
left  to  the  individual  communities  for  solution.  However,  the  Board  cooperates 
with  local  health  officers,  local  improvement  associations  and  individuals  con- 
cerned as  far  as  its  funds  permit.  Any  community  may  provide  funds  for 
salt  marsh  drainage  and  if  such  work  satisfies  the  Board  and  is  accepted  by  it 
thereafter  it  is  maintained  by  the  State  from  the  Board's  annual  appropriation. 
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At  present  the  Board  has  about  11,000  acres  of  salt  marsh  drained  and 
accepted;  and  there  is  another  7,000  acres  drained  but  not  accepted.  This 
7,000  acres  was  ditched  under  FERA  and  WPA  but  not  accepted  for  lack 
of  funds  and  this  ditching  is  now  in  such  poor  shape  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
for  maintenance.  Restoration  of  this  drainage  and  maintenance  would  make 
possible  more  effective  mosquito  control. 

Despite  the  fact  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  recruit  sufficient  labor, 
the  11,000  acres  of  salt  marsh  drained  and  maintained  by  the  Board  are 
generally  in  good  shape  with  the  exception  of  several  large  marshes  presenting 
special  problems  in  reditching  and  tide  gate  reconstruction. 

TEMPORARY  CONTROLS 

Until  the  needed  permanent  control  measures  are  carried  out  in  these 
areas  special  temporary  measures  are  employed  to  control  large  infestations 
of  salt  marsh  mosquitoes  around  shore  communities.  These  control  measures 
are  the  application  of  5-10  percent  solutions  of  DDT  in  No.  2  fuel  oil  by 
use  of  airplanes  and  mist  blowers. 

The  board  owns  two  automobiles  and  expects  to  acquire  three  more  for 
transportation  of  workmen.  It  owns  three  sheds  for  storage  of  equipment 
and  structures  in  the  salt  marsh  drainage  system  under  the  administration 
of  the  Board  include  16  tide  gates,  14  beach  outlets  and  three  dikes. 

FINANCES 

The  State  Board  of  Mosquito  Control  operates  solely  on  funds  provided 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Total  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  were  $67,607.08. 

Total  recurring  operating  expenditures  were  $27,957.49  and  for  capital 
outlay  on  tide  gates,  dikes,  cars,  and  supplies  $39,268.59  was  expended  in 
the  year.  In  this  period  seven  persons  were  employed  in  approved  positions. 
There  was  a  State  grant  of  $14,000  for  temporary  seasonal  labor  in  1946' 
1947  of  which  amount  $6,406.95  was  expended. 

LABOR  PROBLEM 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  needed  routine  work  of  cleaning  and  recutting 
ditches  and  making  repairs  to  dikes  and  tide  gates  a  force  of  about  20  laborers 
is  necessary.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  Board  was  able  to  secure  only  six 
such  laborers  and  there  are  indications  the  situation  may  not  be  much  improved 
in  the  coming  year.  Future  progress  depends  on  the  availability  of  this  labor. 
Lacking  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  to  greater  use  of  mechanical  ditch 
cleaners,  power'driven  mist  blowers,  and  airplanes  for  applying  DDT  or  other 
effective  insecticides.  Improvements  and  corrections  in  salt  marsh  drainage 
will  be  made  as  needed.  Future  plans  include  construction  of  three  new 
beach  outlets  in  Stonington,  one  in  Old  Lyme,  and  a  new  timber  tide  gate  in 
Guilford.  Future  plans  also  include  the  acceptance  of  any  or  all  of  the 
7,000  acres  of  ditched,  but  at  present  unacceptable,  salt  marsh. 
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Maintained  salt  marsh  areas  are  shown  herewith: 


Town 
Greenwich 
Stamford 
Darien 
Norwalk 
Westport 
Fairfield 
Bridgeport 
Stratford 
Milford 
West  Haven 
New  Haven 
Hamden 
North  Haven 
East  Haven 
Branford 
Guilford 
Madison 
Clinton 
Westbrook 
Old  Saybrook 
Lyme 
Old  Lyme 
East  Lyme 
Waterford 
New  London 
Groton 
Stonington 

27  Towns 


Acreage 

State  Maintained 

When  Ditched 

200 

none 

1913-1935 

150 

150 

1911 

300 

none 

1912 

600 

550 

1912-1928 

400 

400 

1926-1927 

1,200 

1,200 

1912 

173 

none 

1,315 

none 

1934-1936 

630 

none 

1935 

463 

222 

1935 

750 

750 

1912-1917 

571 

571 

1930 

310 

none 

1935 

545 

545 

1929 

895 

895 

1916 

1,085 

1,085 

1916 

1,315 

1,315 

1916 

785 

685 

1926 

500 

500 

1927 

1,373 

none 

1935-1936 

493 

none 

1,393 

1,393 

1929-1931 

424 

none 

1935 

204 

none 

1935 

34 

none 

1935 

304 

304 

1931-1932 

641 

641 

1931-1932 

17,053 


11,206 
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Violations  of  fish  and  game  laws  here  are  at  prewar  level.  Many  states  re- 
port violations  at  all  time  high;  in  some  cases  100  percent  above  prewar 
records. 

Number  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  issued  increases  yearly;  now  is  120,000. 

Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  expended  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
$573,339. 


The  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  consists  of  three  Commissioners  who 
determine  the  policies  of  the  Department  and  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  terms  of  six  years  each.  The  present  Commissioners,  and  the  year  in  which 
their  respective  terms  expire,  are:  Philip  C.  Barney,  1949;  Francis  L.  Sheane, 
1951;  and  Dr.  John  E.  Flaherty,  1953.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1947,  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  Dr.  Flaherty  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Commissioner  Barney  has  been  elected  chairman  for  the  two 
succeeding  years. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Board,  and  administrative  head  of  the  Agency, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  is  Dr.  Russell  P.  Hunter  who  has 
served  in  this  capacity  since  1938. 

The  Department's  five  sections,  and  their  administrative  heads,  are: 
division  of  administration,  Mildred  K.  Bartle,  Executive  Assistant;  law 
enforcement  division,  Thomas  E.  Rose,  Chief  Warden;  division  of  fish  restora' 
tion,  Frank  N.  Banning,  Supervisor;  division  of  fisheries  management,  Lyle 
M.  Thorpe,  Supervisor;  and  division  of  game  restoration,  Arroll  L.  Lamson, 
Supervisor. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  State  Agency  is  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
recreational  facilities  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  basic  stock  of  wild  life  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Headquarters 
of  the  Department  is  in  the  State  Office  Building,  Hartford.  Section  680h 
of  the  1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  contains  provision  for  the 
major  powers  under  which  the  Board  operates. 

Operations  to  accomplish  the  Board's  purposes  include  the  stocking  of 
waters  and  covers  with  fish  and  game,  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease  or 
agreement  of  lands  and  waters  for  public  use,  the  improvement  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  natural  environment  for  wildlife,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  stock  of  wildlife  for  posterity,  and  the  education  of 
the  public  in  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the  reasons  for  its  policies. 

The  chief  service  which  the  Department  renders  is  in  providing  a  healthy 
recreation  for  an  increasingly  large  number  of  interested  people  and  in  at' 
tempting  through  conservation  measures  to  make  it  possible  for  future  gen' 
erations  to  enjoy  this  same  type  of  recreation.  In  accomplishing  this  service 
every  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  work  of  this  Department  with  other 
related   State   and   Federal   agencies,   such   as  the   State   Soil    Conservation 
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Advisory  Committee,  the  State  Water  Commission,  the  State  Health  Depart' 
ment,  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  State  Board  of 
Mosquito  Control  and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Together, 
the  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  form  the  Commission  on  Forests  and  Wildlife.  This  joint  commission 
integrates  land  purchases  of  the  two  agencies  and  accomplishes  a  close  correla' 
tion  of  their  broad  programs. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

An  organisation  of  sixteen  sportsmen,  two  from  each  county,  known  as 
the  Advisory  Council,  meets  with  the  Board  and  staff  members  once  a  month 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  and  expand  contacts  and 
cooperation  between  the  Board  and  the  sportsmen  of  the  State.  The  Board 
frequently  accepts  the  advice  of  this  body  and  deeply  appreciates  the  contri- 
bution in  time  and  helpful  suggestions  made  by  its  members. 

DIVISIONS 

The  Division  of  Administration  is  responsible  for  all  business  activities 
of  the  Agency,  such  as  budgeting,  accounting,  personnel,  purchasing,  records, 
preparation  of  seasonal  hunting  and  fishing  pamphlets,  the  fish  and  game  law 
book,  and  annual  report. 

The  Division  of  Wildlife  Protection  and  Law  Enforcement  is  now  com- 
posed of  one  chief  warden,  eight  wardens  and  twenty-six  deputy  wardens. 
The  staff  was  increased  by  eight  men  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  division 
is  responsible  for  protecting  all  wildlife  and  enforcing  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  fish  and  game.  Wildlife  protection  covers  many  fields  of  activity 
including  advice  to  property  owners  to  prevent  damage  by  wildlife  to  crops 
and  buildings.  It  also  includes  protection  to  wildlife  against  starvation, 
severe  weather,  fire,  destruction  of  habitat,  drought,  flood,  pollution,  stream 
obstruction,  erosion,  disease  and  predators. 

The  warden  service  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  many  of  the 
field  operations  of  the  Department  in  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  law 
enforcement.  The  wardens  assist  in  the  distribution  of  fish,  the  release  of 
pheasants,  the  winter  feeding  of  game  birds,  and  the  leasing  of  hunting  and 
fishing  areas.  They  report  to  the  Water  Commission  on  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  the  State.  Information  on  the  catch  of  fish  and  the  bag  of  game 
by  sportsmen  is  gathered  by  wardens  for  use  in  wildlife  management.  Annual 
censuses  of  migratory  waterfowl  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Education  is  the  first  corrective  measure  taken  by  the  Department  in 
all  cases  involving  unintentional  violations  of  the  fish  and  game  laws.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  1,148  official  warnings  were  issued.  There  were  303 
arrests  with  273  convictions,  9  cases  nolled,  and  21  discharged,  in  this  same 
period. 

A  careful  analysis  of  records  for  several  years  indicates  that  violations  in 
this  State  are  at  a  pre-war  level.  Many  states  have  reported  that  violations 
have  reached  an  all-time  high.  In  some  instances  an  increase  of  100  percent 
above  pre-war  records  have  been  experienced. 
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The  Division  of  Fish  Restoration  is  now  composed  of  22  employees. 
This  division  is  responsible  for  the  artificial  raising  and  distribution  of  trout 
and  lobsters,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  fish,  and  the  maintenance  of 
plant  facilities. 

During  the  calendar  year  1946  a  total  of  394,864  trout  weighing  41,591 
pounds  were  raised  in  State  hatcheries  and  distributed  in  waters  open  to  public 
fishing.  In  addition,  83,068  legal  length  trout  weighing  29,596  pounds  were 
purchased  from  commercial  dealers  and  distributed  by  the  Department. 

Pond  fishes  secured  from  rearing  ponds  located  in  Chaplin  and  Norwich 
and  from  commercial  fishermen,  totaling  129,483,  were  distributed  in  public 
waters. 

A  total  of  305,000  smallmouth  bass  fry  collected  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildfire  Service  at  Wangum  Lake  were  distributed. 

An  area  in  the  town  of  Franklin  has  been  acquired  in  the  past  year  for 
the  development  of  a  trout  rearing  station.  Preliminary  work  on  the  develop' 
ment  of  this  station  has  been  started  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  trout 
can  be  produced  there. 

A  freezer  has  been  installed  at  the  Kensington  Hatchery  with  a  capacity 
for  approximately  ten  tons  of  fish  food.  Six  pools  for  the  rearing  of  trout 
have  been  rebuilt  and  the  remainder  will  be  rebuilt  in  the  near  future. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  installation  of  a  new  heating  system 
at  the  Burlington  Hatchery. 

Three  two-ton  trucks  and  four  one-half  ton  trucks  have  been  acquired, 
making  a  total  of  thirteen  trucks  available  for  the  distribution  of  trout  and 
for  general  hatchery  work. 

Four  distribution  tanks  have  been  replaced  with  new  ones.  Three  new 
gasoline  engine-powered  circulating  water  pumps  have  been  acquired  which 
will  make  possible  the  installation  of  two  pumps  on  each  tank  eliminating  any 
chance  of  loss  of  trout  through  failure  of  water  circulation  while  en  route 
to  streams  and  ponds. 

At  the  State  Lobster  Hatchery  223,814  fourth  stage  lobsters  were 
produced  and  planted,  and  1,000  adult  lobsters  were  distributed.  Two  new 
freezer  units  have  been  installed  which  will  permit  more  food  to  be  stored 
and  eliminate  frequent  cartage  of  fresh  food. 

Connecticut's  fishing  industry  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State.  The  total  value  of  the  fishing  fleet  is  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  and  the  total  value  of  the  catch  for  the  year  1945  was  above 
$4,000,000.  About  80  percent  of  the  catch  is  landed  in  Connecticut,  the 
remainder  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 

This  Department  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Bingham  Oceanographic 
Laboratory  of  Yale  in  studies  of  the  trawl  fishery  aimed  at  the  conservation 
of  existing  stocks  and  improved  utilization  of  the  fish  taken. 

The  Division  of  Fisheries  Management  was  formed  and  given  division 
status  in  April.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  new  division.  However,  the  personnel 
consisting  of  the  division  head,  two  aquatic  biologists  and  a  research  assistant, 
had  been  employed  by  the  Department  for  sometime  prior  to  that  time. 
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Basically,  this  division  is  a  fact-finding,  planning  and  advisory  group. 
Its  primary  function  is  to  apply  specialized  knowledge  to  the  manipulation 
of  fish  populations  and  human  factors  so  as  to  make  the  water  areas  of  the 
State  produce  their  maximum  crop. 

The  following  specific  activities  are  briefly  mentioned  because  they  show 
much  promise  in  maintaining  a  sound,  well-balanced  and  efficient  fishery 
program  in  the  future: 

Trout  Program — Fish  Culturists  are  limited  in  the  number  of  trout  they 
can  produce  only  by  money  and  available  suitable  water.  In  recent  years 
the  trend  has  been  to  meet  increased  angling  demand  by  stocking  more  and 
larger  trout.  A  "put  and  take"  program  has  evolved  wherein  larger  streams 
are  stocked  with  a  greater  poundage  of  trout  than  they  would  have  produced 
even  under  primitive  conditions.  However,  not  all  of  these  valuable  trout 
are  recovered  by  angling.  The  best  information  places  the  recovery  at  from 
20-80  percent,  depending  upon  the  area  stocked,  the  angling  pressure,  the 
weather  during  the  angling  season,  etc.  The  disturbing  point  is  that  few  of 
the  trout  which  escape  the  hook  the  first  year  hold  over  to  the  next.  No  one 
knows  why  this  should  be  so.  However,  circumstantial  evidence  indicates 
that  there  may  be  a  physiological  weakness  in  trout  raised  quickly  to  large 
size  in  hatcheries,  which  makes  them  a  poor  survival  risk  in  wild  waters. 

A  test  stream  and  a  test  trout  lake  are  needed  where  the  survival  of 
various  strains,  sizes  and  species  of  trout  can  be  compared  accurately.  If 
the  unexplained  loss  of  trout  can  be  corrected,  it  will  place  many  more  trout 
in  the  anglers'  creel  each  year  at  no  extra  cost. 

Warm  Water  Fish  Program — The  thinking  of  this  generation  about 
warm  water  fish  conservation  has  been  conditioned  by  fish  culturists.  The 
belief  that  if  man  removes  a  fish  someone  must  replace  that  fish  is  widely  held 
by  sportsmen.  This  conception  ignores  the  fundamental  process  by  which 
a  crop  of  fish  is  produced  by  nature. 

The  fish  in  our  lakes  and  ponds  are  a  renewable  resource  and  must  be 
managed  as  such.  Stocking  is  only  one  of  the  tools  which  management  can 
use  to  help  nature  produce  a  better  crop  of  game  fishes.  Weed  control, 
fish  population  control,  fertilizing,  adjustment  of  the  fishing  effort  and  habitat 
improvement  are  all  useful  aids.  We  must  use  these  tools  in  the  future  if 
warm  water  fishing  is  to  be  improved. 

"Farm  Pond"  Program — Much  has  been  written  recently  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  producing  large  crops  of  fish  in  small  areas  through  fertilizing. 
Many  people  have  attempted  to  apply  this  procedure  to  small  Connecticut 
ponds  and  almost  without  exception  these  attempts  have  met  with  failure. 
The  reason  is  that  most  of  the  small  Connecticut  ponds  are  no  farm  ponds 
as  that  term  is  used  in  the  South  and  West,  where  most  of  the  fertilizing 
work  has  been  done. 

Our  small  ponds  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  suitable  for  fertilizing  be- 
cause of  their  water  supply,  present  fish  population,  and  weed  growth.  How- 
ever, the  total  fish  producing  potential  of  these  small  ponds  is  great  although 
few  are  now  producing  to  capacity  because  cf  poor  management  in  the  past. 

We"  plan  to  work  more  with  these  small  ponds  in  the  future  because 
they  represent  a  considerable  unexploited  fish  producing  area. 
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Consulting  Service — There  is  a  great  and  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  groups  and  individuals  in  improving  fishing  in  their  local  areas.  They 
turn  to  this  department  for  help  in  solving  technical  fishery  problems.  We 
try  to  take  care  of  all  of  these  requests  but  are  unable  to  because  of  other 
demands  on  our  time  and  facilities.  It  seems  advisable  in  the  future  to  set 
up  a  regular  extension  service  to  take  care  of  these  requests  for  help. 

Fish  Population  Control — Connecticut  lakes  and  ponds  have  been  stocked 
with  a  wide  variety  of  fish  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  resulting  complex 
fish  populations,  together  with  extremely  heavy  angling  pressure,  has  unbah 
anced  many  waters  to  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer  producing  a  satis' 
factory  crop  of  game  fishes.  The  solution  is  elimination  or  reduction  of  certain 
fractions  of  the  fish  populations  so  that  the  potential  productivity  of  the  lakes 
will  be  expressed  more  largely  in  game  species. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  future  effort  must  be  expended  on  removing 
undesirable  fish  from  our  impounded  waters. 

Weed  Control — For  many  years  people  believed  rooted  aquatic  plants 
contributed  greatly  to  the  production  of  fish.  We  now  know  that  the  value 
of  such  vegetation  was  vastly  overrated.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  rooted 
vegetation  may  actually  lower  game  fish  production  through  tying  up  inorganic 
nutrients  in  a  form  unavailable  to  fish  and  through  giving  too  much  protective 
cover  to  young  game  fish  and  forage  fish.  In  addition,  excessive  growths  of 
water  weeds  render  lakes  less  valuable  for  Mating  and  swimming. 

It  appears  that  this  division  must  include  extensive  weed  control  program 
in  its  future  plans. 

Fertilizing — Fertilising  large  lakes  and  pools  to  increase  fish  production 
is  a  logical  procedure.  However,  the  details  of  how  to  get  consistently  good 
results  from  such  fertilizing  have  not  been  worked  out  for  Connecticut  waters. 

Experimental  work  on  this  problem  is  now  in  progress  and  will  be  con' 
tinued.  It  seems  likely  that  eventually  the  pond  fish  program  will  include 
systematic  fertilizing  of  many  water  areas. 

GAME  RESTORATION 

The  Division  of  Game  Restoration  is  concerned  with  providing  Connecti' 
cut  sportsmen  with  acceptable  hunting.  This  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
as  the  numbers  of  sportsmen  afield  continue  to  increase  and  the  lands  suitable 
for  maintaining  game  populations  constantly  dwindle,  with  urbanization  and 
industrial  progress. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  division  includes  (1)  purchase  of  land  and 
planning  of  game  liberations,  (2)  cooperative  projects  with  sportsmen's  organ' 
izations,  (3)  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  to 
Wildlife  funds  and  supervision  of  projects,  (4)  supervision  of  private  shoot' 
ing  preserves,  (5)  administration  and  improvement  of  State-owned,  State' 
leased  and  Statcregulated  shooting  lands,  (6)  assistance  to  groups  who  wish 
to  promote  game  management,  (7)  licensing  and  inspection  of  game  breeding 
industry,  (8)  administration  of  Litchfield-Morris  and  Shade  Swamp  Game 
Refuges,  (9)  statistical  material  pertaining  to  hunters'  kill. 
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The  game  division  works  closely  with  the  warden  service  in  the  following 
projects:  (1)  distribution  of  pheasants  and  quail  to  Department'controlled 
hunting  grounds  and  covers  open  to  public  shooting,  (2)  the  planting  of  grain 
patches  to  be  left  for  game  food  during  critical  months,  (3)  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  grain  for  winter  feeding  station  programs,  (4)  checking  on 
illegal  possession  of  live  game  birds  and  quadrupeds,  (5)  the  posting  and 
operation  of  State-leased  and  State-regulated  shooting  grounds,  (6)  gathering 
of  game  harvest  and  game  population  statistical  figures. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  $70,517.54  was  expended  for  game  purchases 
and  the  following  species  and  numbers  were  purchased  and  liberated: 


Pheasants 

During-Season  (Dept.  Regular 
Post-Season  (Dept.  Regular) 
Six-Week  Program 
Day-Old  Chick  Program 
Spring  (Dept.  Regular) 
Six-Week  Program 


Quail  —  600 
Raccoon  • —  86 


Cocks 


Hens 


Total 


10,405 

30 

10,435 

554 

2,385 

2,939 

3,549 

2,290 

5,839 

976 

978 

1,954 

314 

1,656 

1,970 

35 

755 

790 

15,833 


8,094 


23,927 


The  Pittman-Robertson  section  of  the  game  division  carries  out  such 
investigation  and  development  work  for  game  and  the  purchase  of  such 
sanctuary  areas  for  game  as  funds  permit. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  problems  of  game  management  have  been 
investigated  and  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  this  work  has  been  borne  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  sum  of  $6,537.06  was  allocated  to  the  State  as 
the  Federal  share  of  such  projects  for  the  1946-47  fiscal  year. 

During  this  same  period  there  have  been  two  significant  developments 
pertaining  to  the  Pittman-Robertson  program.  The  method  of  allocating 
Federal  funds  to  the  states  has  been  changed  so  that  the  minimum  amount 
that  Connecticut  will  receive  has  been  increased  from  about  $2,600  for  each 
million  appropriated  to  nearly  $5,000.  The  second  has  been  the  language 
of  the  current  appropriation  bill  which  appropriates  not  a  given  figure  but 
the  amount  that  accrued  from  the  earmarked  tax  funds.  Appropriations  in  the 
past  have  never  exceeded  two  and  three-quarter  millions,  while  the  amount  of 
the  collected  tax  has  averaged  much  larger.  The  amount  accruing  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  1946-47  fiscal  year  has  been  certified  as  $7,370,887.54, 
of  which  Connecticut's  share  is  $33,681.08. 

It  appears  that  in  the  future  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  for  Pittman- 
Robertson  work  to  investigate  any  pressing  management  problems  of  the 
Division  and,  in  addition,  such  development  work  and  land  acquisition  as 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

A  cooperative  project  with  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  the  study 
of  salt  water  marsh  restoration  has  been  carried  on  during  two  years  at  Barn 
Island,  Stonington.  This  study  is  directed  at  the  improvement  of  habitat  for 
waterfowl  correlated  with  mosquito  control.  It  is  hoped  that  the  methods 
developed  here  will  be  applicable  to  other  salt  marshes  in  the  State. 
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FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  1942  there  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  the  sale  of  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses.  The  number  issued  has  risen  from  70,000  to  about 
120,000.  If  license  sales  continue  at  the  present  level,  increased  facilities  for 
law  enforcement,  fish  and  game  distribution  and  the  improvement  of  condi' 
tions  for  fish  and  game  must  be  made  available. 

Buildings  for  the  storage  and  maintenance  of  equipment  are  needed  in 
the  eight  warden  districts. 

Radio  communication  for  law  enforcement  and  forest  fire  protection  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forestry  Department  has  been  requested.  This  facility 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  both  departments.  We  will  continue  to  make 
plans  for  such  an  installation,  and  will  present  a  request  for  authorization. 

Additional  inboard  motor  boats  for  the  patrol  of  our  coastal  and  inland 
waters  are  required  for  the  enforcement  of  fish  and  game  laws.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  particularly  handicapped  in  the  marine  areas  through 
the  lack  of  proper  equipment. 

The  extensive  stocking  program  of  trout  and  pheasants,  on  which  our 
Department  spends  the  major  portion  of  its  funds,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  annual  hunting  and  fishing  under  Connecti' 
cut  conditions.  Investigations  of  the  results  of  stocking  indicate  that  the 
release  of  fish  and  game  animals  in  areas  which  are  unsuited  to  their  require' 
ments  for  food,  shelter  and  reproduction  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Fish 
and  game  production  under  natural  conditions  is  a  byproduct  of  proper 
land  use. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CONSERVATION 

In  the  production  of  both  hunting  and  fishing  we  must  pursue  a  long' 
range  parallel  objective  of  conserving  our  natural  resources  of  soil  and  water 
by  proper  agricultural  and  forestry  practices  so  that  the  soil  on  which  we 
depend  will  be  saved  and  improved  and  the  waters  which  we  must  have  for 
domestic  use,  agriculture  and  industry  will  be  conserved.  This  calls  for 
planning  on  the  basis  of  watershed  areas  on  a  broad  scope  which  will  give 
consideration  to  the  requirements  of  agriculture,  municipalities  and  industries. 

The  control  of  water  pollution  and  soil  erosion  will  pay  dividends  in 
the  improvement  of  recreational  facilities  and  land  values. 

We  are  planning  for  a  closer  contact,  with  landowners  and  sportsmen's 
groups  to  correlate  their  programs  with  those  of  the  department.  For  this 
purpose  more  personnel  will  be  required. 

Investigational  work  toward  the  natural  production  of  fish  and  game  is 
being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  limited  funds  will  permit.  This  program  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  to  a  greater  degree.  It  is  always  easier  to  obtain 
money  for  stocking  additional  fish  and  game  than  for  the  determination  of 
the  failure  of  the  stocking. 

Every  biennial  report  issued  by  this  department  has  stressed  the  impor' 
tance  of  education  of  the  public  in  the  aims  and  practices  of  conservation. 
This   department   does   not  have   legislative   authority   for  engaging  in    an 
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organised  educational  program.  Authority  should  be  granted  and  funds 
appropriated  for  the  publication  of  an  attractive  monthly  bulletin  for  dis' 
tribution  to  those  interested  in  the  conservation  of  wild  life.  Added  features 
of  an  educational  program  can  be  provided  as  funds  are  available. 

This  department  prepared  a  plan  for  post'war  development  which  is 
detailed  in  our  twentysixth  biennial  report  for  1944-46.  This  plan  will  again 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  at  the  next  Assembly.  The  plans  call  for  addi' 
tional  public  recreational  facilities,  stocking  of  fish  and  game  and  the  improve' 
ment  of  the  physical  features  of  our  State  for  the  people  whose  heritage  it 
is.     An  environment  that  is  good  for  fish  and  game  is  good  for  people. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
1946  <  1947 


MEANS  OF  FINANCING 

Working  Balances  — 

at  Beginning  of  Fiscal  Year: 

Game  Fund 

Inland  Fish  Fund 

Marine  Fish  Fund 
Receipts  from  Sale  of  Angling  and 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Other  Sources: 

Game  Fund 

Inland  Fish  Fund 

Marine  Fish  Fund 
Appropriation  from  General  Fund 

Total  Cash  Resources 


$  22,776.90 

138,127.72 

3,945.24 


160,497.17 

223,071.17 

5,638.20 

160,244.03 

$714,300.43 


EXPENDITURES 

Game  Fund 
Inland  Fish  Fund 
Marine  Fund 
General  Fund 

Total  Expenditures 

Balances  on  Hand  at  End  of  Year: 
Game  Fund 
Inland  Fish  Fund 
Marine  Fish  Fund 
General  Fund 

Total  Balances 

Totals 

Capital  Outlay  Including  Equipment 
Total  Annual  Recurring  Expenditures 


$145,309.32 

280,798.25 

3,861.88 

143,370.25 


$   37,964.75 

80,400.64 

5,721.56 

*16,873.78 


$573,339.70 


140,960.73 
$714,300.43 


$   97,079.22 
476,260.48 


*  Includes  $3,220.61 — -Statutory  appropriation  made  exclusively  for  purchase  of  egg 
lobsters. 
$4,791.63        for  capital  expenditures  held  over  for  use  in  year  1947-48. 
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PROPERTIES 

The  following  properties  are  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency : 


Name  and  Location 
Trout  Hatchery  —  Burlington 
Trout  Hatchery  —  Windsor  Locks 
Trout  Rearing  Station  —  Kensington 
Pachaug  Rearing  Station 
Lobster  Hatchery  —  Groton 
Smelt  Hatchery  —  Westport 
Shade  Swamp  Sanctuary 
Assekonk  Swamp  Area  —  Stonington 
Other  Land  Owned  by  Department 


Total  Inventory  Including  Personal  Property, 

Equipment  and  Livestock 
Permanent  Positions  Authorized  75 

Permanent  Positions  Filled  75 

Temporary  Positions  Authorized  65 

Temporary  Positions  Filled  33 


Valuation  of  Land  and  Buildings 

and  Permanent  Improvements 

$  77,710.00 

19,930.00 

38,850 

5,200.00 

43,800.00 

500.00 

51,866.00 

4,400.00 

61,544.00 


$303,800.00 
$472,239.78 
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Through  the  Shell  Fish  Commission  the  State  collected  $22,447  in  the  year 
from  operators  of  underwater  bivalve  farms.  It  expended  $19,582  to  police 
and  protect  the  industry. 


More  than  50,000  acres  of  oyster  production  grounds,  actually  Connecti- 
cut farms  that  are  beneath  tidal  waters,  are  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Shell 
Fish  Commission  which,  of  necessity,  has  unique  powers.  Some  of  its  activities 
parallel  those  ordinarily  carried  out  by  town  clerks,  tax  collectors  and  assessors. 
The  Commissioners,  having  their  office  at  185  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
are  James  A.  Gilmore,  chairman;  Arthur  R.  Beach  and  James  E.  Munson. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  Heaton  R. 
Robertson  of  New  Haven,  engineer  for  the  Commission  and  appointed  by  it, 
surveys  and  maps  the  oyster  beds  and  adjacent  waters,  sets  and  maintains 
buoys  and  signals,  does  triangulation  work,  research  of  titles,  and  other  related 
activity.  The  Commission  relies  on  its  clerk,  Margaret  M.  Casey  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Agency  with  respect  to  collection  of  taxes,  rentals, 
license  and  surveying  fees,  the  recording  of  deeds,  and  general  office  manage 
ment. 

On  the  water  front  at  Milford  the  Commission  maintains  grounds, 
buildings,  a  dock  and  a  Diesel-powered  work  boat  64  feet  long.  The  total 
estimated  value  of  these  properties  is  $39,000.  Members  of  the  Commission 
supervise  all  activities  and  operations.  They  lease  and  assess  oyster  grounds, 
pass  upon  the  transfer  of  leases,  designate  spawning  beds,  act  upon  all  claims 
or  questions  coming  before  them,  and  appoint  shell  fish  policemen.  The 
Agency's  boat,  the  "Shell  Fish,"  is  used  in  the  surveying,  triangulation,  and 
examination  of  the  grounds,  for  setting  buoys  and  markers,  patrolling  Con- 
necticut waters  to  detect  violation  of  the  law  governing  shell  fisheries,  and 
in  research  work  on  oyster  culture  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Milford.  It  is  employed  when  samples  are  taken  for  pollution 
tests  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Total  recurring  operating  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947  amounted  to  $18,942.84  and  there  was  a  capital  outlay  of  $639.52, 
or  an  over  all  expenditure  of  $19,582.36. 

Total  revenue  collected  for  the  year  amounted  to  $22,447.63  of  which 
$6,941.77  was  collected  for  the  various  towns  under  the  Commission's  juris' 
diction.    This  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Taxes  on  Oyster  Grounds  $13,877.17 

Rentals  on  Oyster  Leases  7,190.81 

Recording  Fees  47.25 

Surveying  Fees  201.00 

Refunds  72.58 

Interest  on  Delinquent  Taxes  12.82 

Personal  and  Boat  Licenses  1,046.00 

The  sources  of  the  major  powers  and  duties  of  the  Shell  Fish  Commission 
are  set  forth  in  the  General  Statutes:  Sections  3242,  3243,  3244,  3245,  3246, 
3248,  3249,  3250,  3251,  3252,  3255,  3256,  3257,  3259,  3261,  3265,  3266, 
3272  and  3290. 
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The  Water  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  Yale  University  and  industrial 
firms  has  found  way  to  abate  pollution  of  streams  by  brass  and  cooper  wastes. 

Work  on  flood  control,  beach  erosion,  stream  gauging  and  ground  water  sur- 
veys, was  resumed  during  year  after  interruption  by  war. 


Connecticut  has  created  a  comprehensive  water  resources  conservation 
department  through  an  interlocking  arrangement  of  authorities.  By  statute 
the  budget  of  the  Water  Commission  includes  expenditures  by  the  State  Flood 
Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Supervision 
of  Dams.  Also  by  statute,  the  director  of  the  Water  Commission  is  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision  of  Dams,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Sanitation 
Commission,  the  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis' 
sion,  State  Mosquito  Control  Board  and  the  State  Soil  Erosion  Advisory 
Committee.  By  appointment  of  the  Governor  two  members  of  the  Water 
Commission  are  also  members  of  the  Flood  Control  and  Water  Policy  Com' 
mission,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Water  Commission  is  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Flood  Control  Committee.  Also  by  appointment  of  the  Governor 
the  Flood  Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission  is  the  State  agency  to  CO' 
operate  with  the  U.S.  Engineers  in  planning  Federal  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor  development,  and  shore  erosion  projects.  The  Water  Commission, 
by  statute,  cooperates  with  the  Water  Resources  Branch,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  in  carrying  out  Federal'State  stream  gauging  and  ground  water 
programs. 

WATER  COMMISSION 

The  Water  Commission  is  composed  of  General  Sanford  H.  Wadhams, 
chairman,  his  term  expiring  in  1949;  Edward  J.  McDonough,  term  expiring 
in  1953;  and  G.  Albert  Hill,  term  expiring  in  1951.  Commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Director  of  the  Agency  is  Richard  Martin,  of  Manchester,  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  Offices  of  the  Water  Commission  are  in  the  State  Office  Building. 
This  Commission  administers  the  State's  comprehensive  water  pollution  abate 
ment  program  and  compiles  data  concerning  the  water  resources  of  Connecti' 
cut  and  their  uses.  The  major  authority  and  duties  of  the  Commission  are 
found  in  Chapter  142  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1930,  as  amended.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  the  Agency  had  nine  approved  positions,  all 
filled. 

RESEARCH 

During  the  fiscal  year  research  work  at  Yale  University  was  renewed 
after  abandonment  during  the  war.    Research  was  concentrated  on  developing 
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a  practical  method  of  treating  wastes  from  brass  and  copper  mills  to  abate 
pollution  of  streams  and  recover  large  quantities  of  valuable  metals  now  being 
lost.  To  test  a  treatment  method,  developed  just  prior  to  the  war  on  a 
test  tube  scale,  and  to  obtain  data  needed  for  design  of  full  scale  treatment 
plants,  a  pilot  plant  was  operated  at  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  through 
cooperation  of  that  firm  and  other  companies.  This  operation  demonstrated 
the  method  developed  by  years  of  laboratory  work  was  practical.  This  gives 
promise  that  gross  pollution  of  a  number  of  Connecticut  waterways  by  brass 
and  copper  wastes  can  be  abated. 

River  sampling  was  likewise  resumed  after  interruption  during  the  war. 
Monthly  samples  are  collected  by  the  Commission  from  May  to  October, 
inclusive,  at  43  locations  on  representative  streams.  Samples  are  analyzed 
in  the  Department  of  Health  laboratories.  These  records  of  quality  of  water, 
together  with  the  volume  of  flow  records  accumulated  by  the  stream  gauging, 
constitute  a  continuing  inventory  of  the  major  portion  of  the  State's  water 
resources. 

STREAM  GAUGING  AND  GROUND  WATER  SURVEYS 

The  year  just  passed  was  the  eighteenth  of  cooperation  by  the  Commission 
with  the  Water  Resources  Branch,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  measure  stream 
flows  in  Connecticut.  A  new  gauging  station  on  Salmon  Brook,  near  Granby; 
and  a  slope-gauge  station  on  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Bodkin  Rock,  below 
Middletown,  were  put  into  operation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  339  stream 
gauging  stations  were  in  operation  providing  continuous  graphs  of  river 
fluctuations.  A  monthly  Water  Resources  Review  and  Outlook  was  issued, 
featuring  advance  run-off  outlook  and  other  climatic  and  hydrologic  details. 
Periodic  snow  surveys  were  made  during  the  winter  at  21  established  snow 
courses  in  the  State.  The  fiscal  year  was  relatively  warm  and  somewhat 
deficient  in  precipitation.  Beginning  in  September  1946,  and  for  seven  months 
ending  in  March,  1947,  a  persistent  precipitation  deficiency  of  varying 
intensity  prevailed.  Despite  an  unusually  heavy  snow  cover  during  the  winter 
there  were  no  damaging  spring  freshets.  Precipitation  in  Hartford  for  the 
year  was  approximately  5  inches  less  than  the  45  inches  a  year  which  is  normal. 

Routine  ground  water  surveys  were  continued  during  the  year  in  coopera' 
tion  with  the  Federal  service.  Well  samples  collected  in  New  Haven  to 
determine  the  extent  of  salt  water  encroachment  were  analyzed  at  the  Con- 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Reconnaisance  surveys  and  reports 
were  made  of  the  availability  of  ground  water  for  manufacturing  and  agri' 
cultural  use  at  a  number  of  locations.  Ground  water  levels  showed  a  net 
drop  over  the  year.  Stream  gauging  and  ground  water  surveys  are  financed 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

MARINE  BORER  INVESTIGATION 

Investigation  of  the  marine  borer  in  which  the  Commission  took  part 
before  the  war  was  continued  during  the  last  year  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Company  at  New  London,  Stanley  Works  at  Bridgeport,  and  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  but  without  State  participation. 
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POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

Detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  many  plants  to  treat  domestic  sewage 
or  industrial  wastes  were  approved  by  the  Commission.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  sewage  and  one-third  of  all  industrial 
wastes  were  being  treated.  When  plants  are  put  into  operation  for  which 
plans  have  been  completed,  or  are  being  prepared,  no  appreciable  amount  of 
untreated  domestic  sewage  will  be  dischargd  into  any  Connecticut  stream  and 
less  than  half  of  the  industrial  wastes  will  be  discharged  untreated.  At  the 
present  time  plans  have  been  prepared  for  municipal  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  plants  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Because 
of  unsettled  construction  conditions  the  Commission  did  not  press  for  con' 
struction  of  these  facilities.  When  the  Commission  was  established  all  State 
institutions  discharged  untreated  sewage  into  the  most  convenient  waterway. 
With  the  exception  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield  adequate  treatment 
plants  were  installed  at  all  institutions  many  years  ago.  Last  year  plans  for 
taking  care  of  sewage  at  Wethersfield  were  approved  but  the  State  has  not 
yet  undertaken  construction. 

The  Commission  issued  an  order  during  the  year  to  Matson  Mills,  Inc., 
of  South  Glastonbury  to  install  an  industrial  waste  plant.  The  Company 
appealed  to  the  Superior  Court.  The  appeal  has  not  been  before  the  court 
yet,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 

During  the  year  United  Aircraft-Pratt  and  Whitney  Division  received 
approval  of  plans  for  a  large  gas  turbine  laboratory  on  the  Connecticut  River 
at  East  Hartford.  This  project  will  use  125,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
from  the  river.  That  is  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  river  flow 
during  periods  of  low  water.-  This  installation  probably  would  not  have 
been  practical  ten  years  ago  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  river  water. 
Sewage  treatment  plants  at  Springfield,  and  in  this  State,  built  during  the 
last  decade,  have  improved  river  conditions. 

As  in  the  past,  the  State  Water  Commission  opposed  enactment  by 
Congress  of  Federal  pollution  control  bills  which,  it  believed,  would  seriously 
handicap  Connecticut's  program. 

INTERSTATE  SANITATION  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission  is  established  by  compact  between 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut  with  approval  by  Congress.  Mem' 
bers  from  this  State  are,  ex'officio;  Attorney  General  William  L.  Hadden, 
Health  Commissioner  Stanley  H.  Osborn,  Richard  Martin,  director,  State 
Water  Commission.  Members  appointed  by  the  Governor  are:  Andrew 
Radel,  Bridgeport;  and  Daniel  F.  B.  Hickey,  Stamford.  Office  of  the  Com' 
mission  is  110  William  Street,  New  York  City.  Seth  G.  Hess  is  director 
and  chief  engineer.  Connecticut  contributes  ten  percent  of  the  Commission's 
cost.  During  the  year  this  State  expenditure  amounted  to  $3,506.14.  The 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  in  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  easterly  limits  of 
New  Haven  harbor.  To  date  it  has  not  exercised  its  authority  in  Connecticut. 
Authority  of  the  Commission  is  contained  in  Chapter  122a,  General  Statutes, 
1941. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  COMMISSION 

Last  year  representatives  of  pollution  control  agencies  of  the  New  England 
states  drafted  a  compact  providing  for  cooperation  and  joint  action  concerning 
interstate  New  England  waterways.  It  was  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
blies and  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  and  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  Ex-officio  members  from  Connecticut  are: 
Director  Richard  Martin,  State  Water  Commission;  Commissioner  Stanley 
H.  Osborn,  State  Health  Department.  Those  appointed  are:  Russell  P. 
Hunter,  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game;  Benjamin  L.  Barringer,  New  Milford; 
and  Dexter  D.  Coffin,  Windsor  Locks.  The  authority  of  the  Commission  is 
contained  in  Public  Act  203,  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WATER  POLICY  COMMISSION 

The  Flood  Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission  passes  on  applications 
for  State  permission  to  build  structures  in  or  otherwise  to  use  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  State,  other  than  those  of  New  Haven  harbor.  It  represents 
the  State  in  the  planning  of  Federal-State  flood  control,  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  shore  and  beach  erosion  projects.  The  Commission's  authority 
and  duties  are  contained  in  Special  Act  568,  1939  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly;  and  indirectly  in  the  1944  Federal  Flood  Control  Law  and  the 
1945  Federal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Improvement  Law  requiring  the  governor 
of  each  state  to  designate  an  agency  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Engineers 
during  the  planning  of  Federal  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment projects. 

PERMITS  ISSUED 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  permits  for  piers,  docks  and  submarine 
cables  in  navigable  waters  were  granted.  This  type  of  work  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  last  year,  largely  because  such  construction  was  out  of 
the  question  during  the  war.  A  permit  was  granted  the  Hartford  Rayon 
Corporation  of  Rocky  Hill  to  install  a  collector  well,  and  nine  submarine 
pipes,  below  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut  River.  This  well  is  expected  to 
produce  far  greater  volume  of  water  than  is  obtained  anywhere  in  the  State 
by  the  ordinary  type  well.  Approvals  were  granted  for  construction  by  the 
Highway  Department  of  a  high  level  bridge  between  Old  Lyme  and  Old 
Saybrook,  and  for  construction  by  the  New  Haven  Road  of  a  vertical  lift 
bridge  over  Shaw's  Cove  at  New  London. 

FEDERAL  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS 

The  Federal  government  called  for  bids  for  construction  of  a  large  flood 
control  dam  on  the  Natchaug  River  at  Mansfield  Hollow  in  accord  with 
plans  modified  to  meet  recommendations  of  the  State  Commission.  The 
lowest  bid  was  far  in  excess  of  the  estimated  cost;  and  plans  for  construction 
of  the  dam  were  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
improvement  of  the  Shetucket  River  channel  at  Norwich,  to  double  its  capacity 
to  discharge  flood  waters,  was  undertaken  by  the  Federal  government  in 
accordance  with  plans  previously  approved  by  the  State. 
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Members  of  the  Flood  Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission  serve  for 
indefinite  terms.  They  are:  General  Sanford  H.  Wadhams,  chairman;  James 
A.  Newlands  and  Edward  J.  McDonough  of  Hartford;  George  Burke  of  West 
Hartford;  and,  ex'officio,  Richard  Martin  of  Manchester,  secretary. 

The  Commission  was  requested  to  advise  the  Federal  government  about 
the  State's  position  on  proposed  Federal  flood  control  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  Willimantic  River  at  South  Coventry,  and  on  the  Naugatuck  River 
at  Thomaston.  No  action  was  taken  pending  further  investigation  of  the 
economic  justification  of  these  projects. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FLOOD  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  was  created  by  the  six  New  England  governors  during 
a  flood  control  conference,  in  Hartford  in  October  1945,  to  consider  proposals 
of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  control  floods  in  major  river  basins 
of  New  England.  Members  from  Connecticut  are:  Sanford  H.  Wadhams, 
chairman;  William  H.  Putnam  and  John  C.  Parsons.  Appointments  are  for 
indefinite  terms.  In  March  1947  the  New  England  Division,  U.S.  Engineers, 
completed  a  review  report  on  the  War  Department's  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  in  the  Connecticut  River  basin  and  submitted  it  to  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  approval  or  comment. 
The  plan  calls  for  22  reservoirs  on  tributaries  of  the  main  river  to  store  excess 
run-off  during  floods.  Three  have  been  built  and  two  others  were  started 
during  the  year.  The  remaining  problem  of  the  states  is  to  obtain  the  necessary 
additional  reservoirs  without  undue  social  and  economic  disturbance  in  up- 
stream  communities  and  states. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Governor,  with  approval  of  the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  gave 
assurances  to  the  Federal  government  that  Connecticut  would  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  claims  for  damages  resulting  from  harbor  im' 
provements  by  the  U.S.  Engineers  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  harbors. 
Contracts  for  the  work  were  let  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  Bridge 
port  work  started.  The  oyster  interests  objected  to  the  plan  to  relocate  a 
portion  of  the  New  Haven  harbor  channel  near  the  breakwaters  so  as  to  save 
a  million  dollars  cost  of  removal  or  rock.  The  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Policy  Commission  recommended  a  compromise  relocation  which  was  rejected 
by  the  War  Department. 

The  State  Highway  Department  developed  a  plan  to  relocate  Route 
No.  1  across  the  north-west  corner  of  New  Haven  Harbor,  utilizing  material 
dredged  from  the  channel,  estimating  this  plan  would  save  nearly  seven 
million  dollars  over  any  alternative  route  through  the  city. 

Harbor  improvements  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  submitted 
to  the  Governor  for  State  approval  prior  to  being  submitted  to  Congress 
included  projects  at  Greenwich  Harbor,  Westcott  cove,  Stamford;  Clinton 
Harbor  and  Hamburg  Cove  in  Lyme.  Studies  of  similar  projects  at  other 
locations  were  initiated  by  local  interests  in  waterfront  communities. 
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In  April,  1947,  the  Federal  government  started  a  re'Study  of  a  proposal 
for  navigation  from  Hartford  to  Holyoke,  a  project  highly  controversial 
for  years. 

NOROTON  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Detailed  plans  for  improving  the  channel  of  the  Noroton  River  between 
Stamford  and  Darien,  in  accordance  with  Special  Act  391,  1945,  were  nearly 
completed.  Part  payment  of  $1,000  for  the  work  was  made  from  the  $2,500 
appropriated  by  the  Special  Act. 


SALMON  RIVER  DREDGING 

Special  Act  145,  1941,  appropriated  $4,500  for  dredging  Salmon  River 
at  Leesville  provided  an  equal  amount  be  contributed  by  local  interests.  The 
work  could  not  be  done  during  the  war  and  estimates  since  the  war  have 
been  far  in  excess  of  money  available.  The  appropriation  expired,  unex' 
pended,  with  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

BEACH  EROSION  PREVENTION 

Activity  directed  during  the  previous  year  toward  finding  a  solution  to 
Connecticut's  serious  beach  erosion  problem  was  brought  to  a  head  during 
the  year.  A  public  meeting  in  Clinton  sponsored  jointly  with  the  State 
Development  Commission  indicated  the  widespread  need.  Subsequently  the 
General  Assembly  appropriated  $75,000  to  the  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Policy  Commission  as  the  State's  share  of  a  beach  erosion  survey  to  be  under' 
taken  jointly  with  the  Beach  Erosion  Board,  Army  Engineers  Corps.  In 
addition  to  the  appropriation,  Special  Act  515,  1947,  instructed  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  study  the  problem,  consult  with  the  Com' 
mission,  and  report  to  the  1949  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Members 
are:  Clifford  L.  Johnson,  Fairfield;  Harry  M.  Merwin,  Milford;  Arthur  H. 
Gosselin,  and  Charles  E.  Smith  of  New  Haven;  Curtis  F.  Johnson,  Guilford; 
Alfred  H.  Stevens,  Sr.,  Clinton;  and  John  H.  Bindloss,  Stonington. 

SUPERVISION  OF  DAMS 

The  Board  of  Supervisoin  of  Dams  approves  plans  for  construction  of 
new  dams  and  inspects  existing  dams  which,  if  not  in  proper  condition,  might 
endanger  life  or  property.  The  authority  and  duties  of  the  Board  are  con' 
tained  in  Chapter  188,  General  Statutes  of  1939  Revision.  The  engineer 
members  of  the  Board  serve  when  necessary  on  a  per  diem  basis  otherwise 
the  work  of  the  Commission  is  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Water  Commission. 
Board  members,  their  places  of  residence  and  the  dates  of  expiration  of  their 
terms  are:  Richard  Martin,  Manchester,  chairman,  ex'officio;  Benjamin  H. 
Palmer,  Norwich,  1948;  Joseph  W.  Cone,  Greenwich,  1949;  Vincent  B. 
Clarke,  Ansonia,  1950;  Henry  W.  Buck,  Wethersfield,  1951;  Linwood  G. 
Mort,  Guilford,  1952. 
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During  the  year  plans  were  approved  for  a  large  number  of  small  dams. 
No  applications  were  made  for  construction  of  sizeable  dams.  Because  of 
lack  of  funds  during  the  year  the  Board  was  unable  to  inspect  the  dams  of 
the  State  as  is  required  by  Section  1050d,  General  Statutes,  1939. 

The  expenditures  of  the  State  Water  Commission,  the  State  Flood 
Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Supervision 
of  Dams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947  were: 

Personal  Services  $54,441.80 

Contractual  Services  1,921.72 

Supplies  and  Materials  833.98 


Total  Ordinary  Recurring  Expenditures  $57,197.50 

Capital  Expenditures  250.00 


Total  Expenditures  $57,447.50 
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Advertising  of  the  State  by  the  Development  Commission  is  about  90  percent 

for  the   attraction   of  new  industries,   and    10   percent   for  development  of 

vacation  travel. 
Vacation  advertising  in  1946  produced  more  than  $1,500,000  in  new  business 

for  the  State  and  its  communities,  the  Commission  estimates. 
Export  directories  of  Connecticut  products,  circulated  abroad,  are  believed  to 

produce   more  than   two   and   a   half   million   dollars   worth   of   new   export 

business  per  year  for  Connecticut  industries. 


This  report  covers  the  eighth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Connecticut 
Development  Commission.  The  Commission  was  established  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1939,  set  forth  in  Sections  798e  through  803e  ot 
the  1939  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes,  Chapter  121b. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMISSION 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms 
of  five  years  each.  Section  798e  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  be  com' 
posed  of  eleven  members,  "...  who  shall  represent  the  various  business 
and  economic  interests  in  the  State  and  shall  always  include  at  least  one 
resident  from  each  county  in  the  State  and  one  representative  of  labor  .  .  ." 
Members  of  the  Commission  serve  without  compensation;  and  while  they 
are  authorized  to  receive  compensation  for  necessary  travel  expenses,  as  a 
matter  of  practice  they  have  never  done  so. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  men  of  many 
responsibilities  in  their  businesses  and  their  communities,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  six  of  the  eleven  original  members  of  the  Commission  are  still  serving. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  membership  of  the  Commission  was 
as  follows: 

Term  Expires 
Willard  B.  Rogers,  Hartford  —  Chairman  June   30,   1950 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  Hartford  — ■  Vice-Chairman  June   30,   1949 

John  J.  Egan,  Hartford  June   30,   1951 

William  A.  Gastler,  Durham  June   30,   1951 

Charles  E.  Smith,  New  Haven  June   30,   1950 

Theodore  H.  Beard,  Bridgeport  June   30,   1949 

Raymond  A.  Loring,  New  Haven  June   30,   1949 

Joseph  R.  Neill,  Watertown  June   30,   1948 

Ralph  A.  Powers,  Montville  June   30,   1948 

John  N.  Dempsey,  Putnam  June   30,   1947 

(Succeeded  by  Paul  V.  Hayden,  Willimantic)  June   30,   1952 

Parley  C.  Patten,  Stafford  Springs  June   30,   1947 

(Succeeded  by  Ronald  A.  Mitchell,  Stafford  Springs)  June   30,   1952 
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STAFF 

The  full-time  staff  which  carries  out  the  plans  and  policies  set  by  the 
Commission  has  been  headed,  since  the  initial  organisation  of  the  Commission's 
work,  by  Sidney  A.  Edwards  as  Managing  Director.  The  managing  director 
is  appointed  by  the  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  has 
indefinite  tenure.  Other  staff  members,  including  assistants,  experts,  techni- 
cians,  and  clerical  staff,  as  provided  by  law,  are  appointed  by  the  managing 
director.  Except  for  the  managing  director,  the  members  of  the  present  staff, 
28  in  number,  are  all  serving  in  the  classified  service  "under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merit  System  Law. 

The  work  of  the  staff  is  handled  by  five  divisions.  The  Administrative 
division  operates  directly  under  the  managing  director,  and  each  of  the  other 
divisions  is  headed  by  a  division  chief.  Heading  the  work  of  the  several 
divisions  at  present  are  the  following: 

DIVISION  DIVISION  CHIEF 
Research  and  Planning  Elmer  R.  Coburn 

Industrial  Stephen  P.  Hackley 
Public  Relations  Donald  D.  Parry 

International  Frederick  P.  Grimley 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
(For  the  Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947) 

Appropriation  Appropriation 

(With  Transfers)  Expenditures  Unexpended 

Personal  Services                                    $129,500.00  $109,466.80  $20,033.20 

Contractual  Services*                                 92,975.00  87,331.66  5,643.34 

Supplies  and  Materials                             13,360.00  11,449.88  1,910.12 

Equipment                                                      4,457.58  3,744.04  713.54 


Total  $240,292.58  $211,992.38  $28,300.20 

Self-Raised  Funds  —  $98.50 


*NOTE:  The  largest  single  item  under  contractual  services,  accounting  for 
$50,100  of  the  total,  is  the  appropriation  for  advertising.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
space  purchased  in  magazines  and  newspapers  to  advertise  Connecticut  as  an  industrial 
location  and  as  a  vacation  area,  together  with  the  incidental  costs  of  preparing  the 
advertising.  Thirtyseven  of  the  forty-eight  states  engage  in  some  form  of  state  adver* 
tising.  Connecticut's  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  among  the  smaller  ones.  Prac 
tically   all   of  our  neighboring   states  spend   more   for  this    purpose   than    Connecticut. 

PURPOSES  AND  METHODS 

Section  800e  of  the  General  Statutes  defines  in  detail  the  duties  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Commission  as  an  agency  for  developing  the  State's 
economic  assets  and  increasing  its  wealth  and  prosperity  in  a  number  of  specific 
fields.  It  is  charged  with  the  development  of  ".  .  .  industry,  business,  com' 
merce,  agriculture,  recreational  and  residential  facilities  ..."  The  methods 
to  be  used  in  this  development  are  also  defined  in  terms  of  research,  promotion, 
publicity,  and  cooperation  with  other  promotional  and  research  groups. 
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As  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  Commission,  the  primary  aim  has 
been  that  of  creating,  expanding  and  stabilizing  employment  in  Connecticut. 
Since  Connecticut  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  State,  and  since  the  prosperity 
of  other  sections  of  the  State's  economy  is  largely  dependent  upon  continued 
production  and  employment  in  the  field  of  manufacturing  industry,  this  field 
has  always  been  given  first  attention.  In  this  respect,  the  work  of  the  Con- 
necticut Development  Commission  has  differed  from  that  of  some  other  states, 
where  the  expansion  of  tourist  and  recreational  business,  or  of  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products,  may  be  of  greater  importance  than  manufacturing. 
These  latter  fields,  however,  have  by  no  means  been  neglected  in  Connecticut. 

The  way  in  which  the  Commission  operates  to  assure  the  economic 
progress  of  the  State  is  best  indicated  by  describing  the  functions  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Commission  staff,  each  of  which  is  supervised  by  a  division 
chief,  reporting  to  the  managing  director,  and  each  of  which  is  given  general 
advice  and  policy  guidance  by  a  committee  of  the  Commission. 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  DIVISION 

Since  any  intelligent  development  program  must  be  built  upon  a  solid 
base  of  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  division  to  provide  the  facts  needed  by  the 
Commission  in  establishing  its  policies  and  setting  its  objectives.  In  addition, 
this  division  provides  the  facts  and  figures  needed  by  the  other  divisions  in 
carrying  forward  their  work,  and  also  develops  data  which  are  required  by 
industries  which  may  be  considering  a  future  location  in  Connecticut. 

Original  studies  initiated  by  the  research  staff  include  studies  to  reveal 
trends  in  production,  trends  in  employment,  trends  in  the  competition  between 
the  states  for  new  industry,  and  studies  of  laws  affecting  industry  in  Connecti' 
cut  and  in  other  states.  Information  gathered  from  reliable  sources,  including 
the  Federal  government  and  private  research  agencies,  is  also  compiled, 
analyzed,  and  coordinated  with  the  Commission's  own  studies  to  provide  an 
accurate  picture  at  all  times  of  the  economy  of  Connecticut  and  of  its  needs 
for  the  future. 

This  division  is  in  a  position  to  provide  to  any  individual  industry  special 
studies  showing  the  cost  in  Connecticut  of  taxes  and  other  variables  as  com' 
pared  with  the  costs  in  a  location  in  another  state.  This  specific  service  and 
the  providing  of  specific  facts  is  an  important  factor  in  the  attraction  of  new 
industries. 

Because  fact-finding  research  is  vital  to  every  other  phase  of  the  Com' 
mission's  work,  this  is  the  largest  of  the  staff  divisions. 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

The  function  of  this  division  is  the  active  and  aggressive  promotion  of 
Connecticut  as  a  location  for  manufacturing  industry,  and  such  services  as 
can  be  rendered  to  insure  the  continued  productive  activity  of  industry  already 
located  in  Connecticut,  particularly  small  industry. 

The  limitations  upon  industrial  construction,  both  in  the  war  years  and 
since,  have  brought  the  emphasis  principally  upon  the  development  of  potential 
industrial  sites  in  Connecticut,  and  the  building  of  new  plants  to  create  new 
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employment  within  the  State.  Field  representatives  are  in  constant  contact 
with  civic  groups  and  officials  of  individual  communities  within  the  State, 
and  with  those  who  control  or  influence  the  location  of  industries.  OpportU' 
nities  may  be  developed  by  the  industrial  advertising  carried  on  by  the  Com' 
mission,  by  contacts  with  industrial  real  estate  brokers  and  industrial  engineers, 
by  cooperation  with  railroad  industrial  representatives,  and  from  many  other 
sources.  Careful  personal  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  these 
opportunities  into  new  industries  for  Connecticut.  This  division  works  in 
close  cooperation  with  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  others  interested  in 
industrial  development,  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  or  loss  of  effectiveness 
through  separate  competitive  solicitations  by  individual  communities.  In 
addition  to  working  directly  with  prospective  industries,  the  Industrial  Divi' 
sion  serves  to  coordinate  and  supplement  the  work  of  local  bodies  attempting 
to  attract  new  industries. 

In  offering  industrial  locations  in  Connecticut  communities,  the  Com- 
mission is  guided  principally  by  the  needs  of  the  industries  themselves.  Many 
industries  restrict  their  search  to  a  given  section  of  the  State  and  will  not 
consider  any  other.  The  Commission  is  also  influenced,  however,  by  the 
desires  of  the  communities  themselves  and  will  not  attempt  to  place  industry 
in  any  community  where  industry  is  not  wanted.  Since  no  person  connected 
with  the  Commission  has  any  financial  interest  in  any  one  location  as  compared 
with  another,  the  Commission's  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  broad  interest  of 
the  State  and  the  community. 

ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  duties  laid  down  for  the  Commission  in  Section  800e  of  the 
General  Statutes  is  that  described  in  these  words  ".  .  .  shall  .  .  .  disseminate 
information  relative  to  the  natural  and  economic  resources  of  the  State  ..." 
It  was  generally  recognized  from  the  beginning  of  the  Commission's  work 
that  this  should  include  paid  advertising  in  national  publications.  Such 
advertising  is  done  by  approximately  three-quarters  of  all  the  states,  in  one 
form  or  another. 

As  indicated  in  the  statement  of  appropriations  and  expenditures,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  year's  expenditures  goes  for  the  purchase  of  adver- 
tising space  to  tell  Connecticut's  story  to  the  Nation.  This  does  not  involve 
added  staff  personnel,  since  the  established  trade  custom  provides  that  profes- 
sional advertising  agencies  are  compensated  for  their  work  out  of  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  publications  for  space.  The  detailed  work  of  preparing  the  copy 
and  art  which  goes  into  Connecticut's  advertising,  then,  is  handled  by  an 
advertising  agency,  the  Albert  Woodley  Company,  which  operates  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission. 

Since  Connecticut  is  predominantly  an  industrial  State,  and  since  all 
phases  of  the  State's  economy  are  vitally  affected  by  industrial  production  and 
industrial  employment,  the  larger  part  of  the  advertising  fund  is  used  for 
long-range,  institutional  advertising  designed  to  present  the  State's  industrial 
advantages  and  to  back  up  the  work  of  industrial  development.  This  adver- 
tising is  one  phase  of  the  extended  negotiations  which  take  place  when  an 
industry  is  considering  a  new  location,  and  this  type  of  advertising  is  not, 
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therefore,  subject  to  immediate  and  exact  measurement  of  results.  It  must  be 
continuous  over  a  long  period  to  be  effective,  and  cannot  be  stopped  and 
started  from  year  to  year  without  great  loss  of  effectiveness. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  advertising  funds  are  used  in  a  short' 
range,  seasonal  campaign  each  spring  in  New  York  City  newspapers  to  attract 
vacationists  to  Connecticut.  This  advertising  is  designed  to  bring  immediate 
returns,  and  results  are  clearly  measurable.  A  survey  is  made  each  year  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  used  for  this  advertising  is  spent  wisely.  The  latest 
of  these  surveys,  made  in  the  Fall  of  1946,  showed  that  the  few  thousand 
dollars  spent  by  the  State  in  vacation  advertising  that  year,  directly  influenced 
the  spending  in  the  State  by  vacationists  of  more  than  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars.  By  sound  statistical  methods  it  can  be  shown  that  each 
advertising  dollar  produced  more  than  $200  in  additional  revenue  to  the  people 
and  the  communities  of  Connecticut.  Since  no  other  agency  is  in  a  position 
to  do  this  over'all  advertising  of  Connecticut  as  a  vacation  region,  it  would 
seem  that  the  money  invested  by  the  State  for  this  purpose  is  well  spent. 
The  amount  spent  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  vacation  advertising  in 
1947  was  less  than  that  spent  by  any  of  the  other  New  England  states. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIVISION 

Paid  advertising,  as  described  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report,  is 
but  one  of  the  methods  used  to  publicize  the  State  and  its  resources  for 
industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  recreation  and  residence.  When  advertising 
produces  inquiries,  attractive,  illustrated  literature  must  be  provided  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  gained.  The  production  and  distribution  of  this  literature 
is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Public  Relations  Division,  which  acts 
as  the  editing,  publication  and  information  section  of  the  Commission  staff. 

New  booklets,  folders,  pamphlets  and  other  printed  pieces  are  developed 
only  as  they  are  needed  to  back  up  the  various  phases  of  the  Commission's 
program,  or  to  answer  those  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  correspondents. 
This  Commission's  policy  has  been  to  issue  printed  pieces  separately  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  State  and  its  economy,  rather  than  to  print  an  expensive 
and  comprehensive  book  which  would  cover  all  phases.  These  permanent 
publications  are  revised  and  reprinted  so  that  they  are  accurate  and  up  to 
date  at  all  times.  In  addition,  the  Commission  publishes  a  monthly  periodical, 
"Connecticut  Progress,"  which  is  designed  primarily  to  inform  the  people  of 
Connecticut  about  significant  developments  within  their  own  State.  This 
illustrated  paper  is  sent  to  approximately  3,000  names,  including  public 
officials,  schools,  libraries  and  civic  groups. 

The  Public  Relations  Division  is  also  constantly  on  the  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  which  occur  to  publicize  the  State  in 
general  publications  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  travel  publications,  house 
organs,  textbooks,  encyclopedias  and  other  avenues  of  general  information. 
With  these  opportunities  for  publicity  in  mind,  a  large  library  of  Connecticut 
photographs  has  been  built  up,  and  is  being  augmented  constantly  to  keep  it 
up  to  date.  The  space  that  is  made  available  through  photographs  and 
information  supplied  by  the  Commission's  staff  is  probably  greater  in  total 
value  than  the  space  bought  for  advertising  purposes. 
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The  public  relations  staff  also  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  general 
information  about  the  State  and  about  the  State  government,  and  handles 
thousands  of  inquiries  each  year  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  These 
include  inquiries  referred  to  the  Commission  by  the  office  of  the  Governor, 
by  other  State  departments,  and  by  State  and  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
Any  request  not  fully  met  by  printed  literature  is  answered  by  a  personal 
letter.  Recreational  business  promotion  in  Connecticut,  and  coordination 
with  New  England  promotion,  centers  in  the  Public  Relations  Division. 

Since  publicity  and  advertising  are  phases  of  the  Commission's  work 
which  come  most  readily  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  they  may  appear  to 
some  persons  to  be  the  principal  functions  of  the  Commission.  Actually, 
however,  the  Public  Relations  Division  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  staff  divisions. 

INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 

The  International  Division  was  established  by  the  Commission  in  keeping 
with  its  statutory  duty  of  developing  business  and  commerce.  Its  purpose 
is  to  pave  the  way  for  wider  demand  for  the  products  of  Connecticut  industry 
in  the  important  foreign  market.  World  trade  helps  support  steady  levels 
of  production  and  thereby  of  employment,  so  expanding  overseas  markets  are 
important  to  the  State's  entire  economy. 

This  division,  consequently,  has  the  two- fold  objective  (1)  of  making  the 
rest  of  the  world  "Connecticut  conscious,1'  especially  with  respect  to  its 
manufacturing  skills,  and  (2)  of  developing  and  expanding  markets  for  the 
State's  goods  including  the  products  of  industries  which  were  not  in  foreign 
trade  prior  to  the  war.  The  long-range  aim  of  this  program  is  to  make  "Made 
in  Connecticut"  an  internationally  recognized  byword.  The  two  phases  of 
the  international  program  are,  therefore,  inseparable. 

Objective  No.  1  of  making  the  State  a  known  and  friendly  entity  abroad 
is  being  accomplished  by  the  International  Division  through  the  use  of  Amer' 
ican  public  relations  techniques  adjusted  by  experience  for  application  in  other 
countries.  Press-radio  releases,  a  periodic  publication,  shortwave  radio  pro- 
grams, programs  on  foreign  radio,  news,  pictures,  overseas  magazine  articles, 
all  based  on  activities  stimulated  by  the  division,  are  being  used  in  the  work. 
Personal  contact  through  reception  and  guidance  to  foreign  visitors,  and 
through  Connecticut  citizens  traveling  abroad,  likewise  plays  its  role  in  the 
program. 

Objective  No.  2  was  given  special  emphasis  in  1946-47  through  direct 
aid  to  the  sale  of  industrial  products  as  external  markets  began  recovering 
from  the  war.  This  took  the  form  of  compilation,  publication  and  distribution 
of  export  directories  of  some  2,800  Connecticut  products  in  foreign  languages 
as  well  as  in  English,  to  overseas  importers  and  buyers.  These  directories, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  constantly  being  widened,  developed  more  than 
10,000  foreign  trade  leads  and  known  sales  amounting  to  well  over  $1,000,000 
in  the  final  six  months  of  the  year  alone. 

Connecticut  was  the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to  take  this  pioneering  step, 
insuring  continued  industrial  prosperity  by  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade. 
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CHANGES  DURING  THE  YEAR 

The  fiscal  year  1946-1947  was  a  year  of  post-war  readjustments  in  all 
fields,  and  the  broad  field  of  economic  development  in  Connecticut  was  affected 
in  a  number  of  ways.  The  Commission  undertook  new  functions,  at  the 
direction  of  the  then-governor,  and  fulfilled  its  function  as  a  coordinating 
and  stimulating  agency  in  several  fields.  It  also  withdrew  voluntarily  from 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  it  operated  during  the  war  years.  The  net  effect 
was  a  decrease  in  total  personnel  during  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  there  were  34  persons  authorized  and  employed  on  the  Commission's 
staff.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  there  were  30  authorized  positions,  and  28 
actually  employed. 

SHORE  EROSION  PREVENTION 

In  the  field  of  conservation  of  State  resources,  an  important  problem 
resulting  from  the  serious  erosion  of  the  shoreline  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission,  and  steps  were  taken  to  gather  the  facts  and  recommend 
effective  remedies.  At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  a  meeting  was  called  in 
July  1946  of  representativs  of  the  shore  towns,  together  with  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  erosion  problems,  and  a  volunteer  committee 
was  set  up  to  explore  the  problem  and  to  suggest  necessary  legislation.  This 
committee  was  served  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Com- 
mission in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the  Commission's  offices  served  as  its  head- 
quarters. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  study  by  this  committee  of  the  erosion  problem 
and  of  the  remedies  which  might  be  applied,  legislation  was  recommended 
and  enacted  appropriating  funds  (a)  to  be  expended  by  the  State  with  match- 
ing funds  from  the  Federal  government  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  complete  survey 
by  U.S.  Army  Engineers  of  the  Connecticut  shore  and  its  erosion,  and  (b) 
additional  funds  for  an  interim  survey  of  certain  specified  towns  where  the 
erosion  problem  is  particularly  acute.  While  subsequent  action  will  be  largely 
in  the  hands  of  other  agencies,  the  Development  Commission  had  an  important 
part  in  producing  public  recognition  of  the  problem,  in  coordinating  the 
action  on  it,  and  in  pointing  out  the  methods  of  correction  which  may 
practically  be  applied  to  it. 

PLANNING  AND  ZONING  STUDIES 

Another  matter  vital  to  the  orderly  development  of  the  State  and  its 
communities  was  assigned  to  the  Development  Commission  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  it  undertook  a  study  of  zoning  and  planning  legisla- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  its  application  in  individual  towns.  From  this  study 
there  emerged  a  general  recognition  of  certain  weakness  and  inadequacy  in 
Zoning  and  planning  legislation  then  in  force.  As  the  result  of  the  published 
study  made  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Development 
Commission,  the  1947  General  Assembly  passed  new  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  and  foster  a  sound  program  of  community  planning  for  the  in- 
dividual community. 
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Briefly,  the  new  legislation  on  planning  and  zoning  made  the  following 
changes.  The  Municipal  Planning  Act  gave  to  municipalities,  including  cities 
and  boroughs,  the  right,  previously  restricted  to  towns,  to  establish  planning 
commissions  and  required  that  any  local  development  program  be  based  upon 
a  comprehensive  study.  The  Zoning  Enabling  Law  corrected  earlier  incon- 
sistencies, and  provided  that  planning  and  zoning  commissions  may  be  merged, 
thus  permitting  more  consistent  coordination  between  broad  plans  and  indi- 
vidual zoning  legislation.  The  Regional  Planning  Act  permits  groups  of 
towns  to  band  together  for  regional  planning — an  important  forward  step  in 
extending  the  scope  and  the  value  of  planning  programs. 

The  Development  Commission  during  the  year,  and  previously,  had 
aided  many  towns  in  establishing  or  carrying  on  sound  planning  and  zoning 
programs,  and  it  was  apparent  that  this  new  legislation  would  result  in  a 
greatly  expanded  demand  for  these  consulting  and  advisory  services  in  the 
future. 

WAR  FUNCTIONS  CURTAILED 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  members  of  the  Development  Commission 
re-examined  the  various  functions  being  carried  on  as  the  result  of  war  condi- 
tions, and  decided  to  dispense  with  certain  functions  which  seemed  no  longer 
needed.  The  fact-finding  office  which  had  been  established  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  a  valuable  outpost  of  the  Commission's  operation  during  wartime, 
was  abandoned,  and  two  positions  were  abolished  on  this  account  in  Septem- 
ber 1946. 

The  field  force  which  had  been  set  up  to  facilitate  sub-contracting  and 
procurement  of  machines  and  materials,  as  a  means  of  accelerating  wartime 
production,  was  also  discontinued — the  Commission  deciding  that  this  type 
of  personal  service  to  small  industry  was  not  an  essential  function  of  the 
Commission  under  normal  peacetime  conditions.  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
four  positions  of  field  representatives  in  the  Industrial  Division  were  abolished, 
and  advisory  service  to  small  industry  was  centered  in  the  Hartford  office, 
with  only  limited  field  contacts. 
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GEOLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  SURVEY 


This  scientific  survey  Commission  has  several  valuable  studies  awaiting  publica' 

tion;  is  now  engaged  on  dozen  others. 
Among  the  latter  is  preparation  of  geological  map  of  State  showing  distribu' 

tion  of  the  many  rock  formations  in  Connecticut. 


At  present  the  Connecticut  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  is 
planning  a  geological  map  of  the  State  which  will  show  the  distribution  of 
the  various  rock  formations.  It  continues  research  in  all  natural  science,  pure 
and  applied;  prepares  reports,  illustrations,  and  maps,  for  publication;  all  such 
data  being  distributed  as  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  business,  and  science 
demand.  In  1903  this  Commission  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  promote  wider  and  continuing  study  of  geological  and  natural  history  in 
Connecticut.  It  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  such  knowledge,  increases 
appreciation  of  the  economic  and  cultural  values  of  its  studies,  and  promotes 
the  State's  natural  resources.  In  its  more  than  40  years  of  effort  the  Survey 
has  published  a  considerable  body  of  highly  important  material.  It  has  several 
valuable  manuscripts  on  hand  awaiting  publication.  The  Agency's  greatest 
need  is  money  available  for  the  promulgation  of  important  data  already 
collected  by  its  workers  and  information  that  soon  will  be  in  hand. 

In  1945  the  organisation  of  the  Commission  was  altered  in  the  General 
Assembly  by  passage  of  Section  548h  (1945  Supplement)  which  amends 
Section  2227,  Chapter  122,  of  the  General  Statutes.  The  Commission  now 
is  composed  of  the  Governor,  and  a  member  of  each  of  the  faculties  of  Yale 
University,  Wesley  an  University,  the  University  of  Connecticut,  Connecticut 
College  for  Women,  and  Trinity  College.  Each  Commissioner  is  designated 
for  the  place  by  the  President  of  the  institution  he  represents.  Each  Com' 
missioner  serves  without  reappointment  until  his  removal  from  the  State, 
his  resignation,  or  death;  unless  removed  for  cause. 

Present  members  are:  Governor  James  L.  McConaughy,  ex-officio;  Dr. 
Chester  R.  Longwell,  Yale;  Dr.  Joe  Webb  Peoples,  Wesleyan;  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Goodwin,  Connecticut  College;  Dr.  John  B.  Lucke,  University  of  Con- 
necticut; Dr.  Arthur  H.  Hughes,  Trinity. 

Professor  Edward  L.  Troxell  is  director  of  the  Survey  and  maintains  the 
Agency's  records  and  materials  at  his  office,  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Mrs. 
Warren  A.  Hough  is  secretary  of  the  Commission  and  James  Brewster,  State 
Librarian,  is  the  distribution  and  exchange  agent.  The  Agency's  only  source 
of  income  is  from  an  appropriation  included  in  the  budget.  The  ordinary 
recurring  expenses  of  the  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947 
amounted  to  approximately  $8,000.  The  Agency  is  currently  engaged  in 
about  twelve  approved  projects  and  approximately  ten  individuals  are  carry 
ing  on  research  activities  in  these  fields.  In  every  case  these  persons  are 
part-time  employees. 
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COMMISSION  ON  FORESTS  AND  WILD  LIFE 


Forests  and  Wild  Life  Commission  coordinates  land  purchasing  activities  of 
Park  and  Forest  Commission  and  Fish  and  Game  Board. 

Expended  $50,388  on  fish  and  game  land  purchases  during  fiscal  year;  $792 
on  forest  land  acquisitions. 


The  Commission  on  Forests  and  Wild  Life  is  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game.  It  elects  officers,  is  a  seperate  budgeted  agency,  and  employs  two  field 
agents,  drawing  its  income  entirely  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  State.  The 
major  aim  of  this  Agency  is  to  ensure  an  orderly  and  economical  acquisition 
of  land  and  streams,  lakes  and  watersheds,  with  joint  approval  and  appraisal 
by  all  State  agencies  concerned  in  administering  such  properties  after  they 
become  State  property.  Occasionally,  prior  to  formation  of  this  Commission, 
two  or  more  State  agencies  might  be  bidding  in  competition  for  the  same 
property.  Another  important  function  of  this  Commission  is  to  transfer 
administration  of  land  from  one  department  to  another.  It  is  difficult  always 
to  forecast  trends  of  public  use  therefore  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  area 
purchased  for  one  purpose  develops  into  another  type  of  usage.  The  field 
force  of  the  Agency  continuously  studies  areas  suitable  for  State  use  and  serves 
as  "eyes  and  ears1''  for  the  other  divisions. 

Members  of  the  Commission,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  by  virtue  of  membership  on  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission  were: 
Arthur  L.  Peale,*  Norwich;  George  C.  Waldo,  Bridgeport;  Herman  H.  Chap- 
man,  New  Haven;  Julian  H.  Norton,  Bristol;  Thomas  Hewes,  Hartford; 
Arthur  M.  Comley,  Bridgeport;;  Henry  W.  Hicock,**  New  Haven;  and 
Joseph  W.  Powdrell,  Danielson. 

Members  of  the  Commission  during  the  year  by  virtue  of  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  were:  Francis  L.  Sheane,  Bridgeport; 
Dr.  John  E.  Flaherty,  Rockville;  and  Philip  C.  Barney,  Farmington. 

Officers  of  the  Commission  on  Forests  and  Wild  Life  were:  Francis  L. 
Sheane,  president;  George  C.  Waldo,  vice-president;  and  Julian  H.  Norton, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Chester  W.  Martin  and  Elliott  P.  Bronson  of  Hartford  are  the  Com- 
mission's field  agents.  Their  headquarters  is  in  the  State  Office  Building. 
The  Commission  aims  to  develop  use  of  modern  techniques  in  boundary 
surveying  by  employing  aerial  photogrammetry,  a  branch  of  engineering 
which  made  rapid  advance  during  the  war.  New  aerial  photographs  of  the 
entire  State  are  expected  to  be  in  hand  shortly  and  it  is  thought  these  surveys 
will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  surveys  without  loss  of  accuracy. 


*  Mr.  Peale  died  in  March,  1947. 
**  Ex-officio  —  position  eliminated  by  General  Assembly. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  the  Commission  expended  $50,388.53  on  fish  and 
game  land  purchases;  $792.37  on  forest  land  acquisitions;  for  equipment 
$18.54;  making  a  total  of  $51,199.44.  Total  recurring  expenses  were 
$11,205.85  making  total  expenditure  for  the  period,  $62,405.29. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  State  parks  envisions  the  enlargement  of  existing 
parks  to  permit  proper  development,  more  efficient  administration,  and  wider 
public  usefulness.  Few  new  parks  are  now  contemplated.  The  limit  of  land 
and  water  acquisition  for  fish  and  game  purposes  is  not  so  clearly  defined. 
There  is  increased  demand  for  open  areas  for  hunting  and  fishing;  improve' 
ment  of  streams;  fishing  piers  along  the  shore,  to  accommodate  salt  water 
fishermen;  duck  marshes  for  shooting,  and  for  restoration  of  breeding,  feeding 
and  wintering  for  waterfowl;  and  field  trial  areas  for  dog  shooting  com' 
petitions. 

Most  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  State  Forest  acquisition  were  ex' 
pended  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  biennium.  However,  acquisitions  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1947  are  detailed  as  follows: 

FORESTS 

The  Commission  acquired  50  acres  in  the  Pachaug  Forest;  32  acres  in 
Meshomasic  Forest;  and,  by  purchase  of  a  trout  stream  in  Ashford,  123  acres 
were  added  to  Nipmuck  Forest.  Further,  the  Commission  bought  for  the 
State  Forester,  using  forestry  funds,  49  acres  in  Cockaponset  Forest.  It 
assisted  the  Forester  to  complete  exchange  of  a  tract  in  Mohawk  Forest,  an' 
other  in  Housatonic  Forest,  and  a  tract  in  Nipmuck  Forest  for  other  lands 
in  those  areas. 

PARKS 

One  acquisition  was  completed  for  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission 
in  the  town  of  Haddam,  using  that  Commission's  funds. 

FISH  AND  GAME 

The  major  portion  of  funds  available  to  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  earmarked  by  the  General  Assembly  for  acquisition  of  fish  and 
game  lands.  The  most  important  objective  of  the  Commission  under  this 
situation  was  to  acquire  a  site  for  trout  rearing  for  the  Board  of  Fisheries 
and  Game.  Extensive  investigation  was  made  by  the  field  force  to  find  a  site 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  fish  division  for  adequate  water  supply 
where  source  and  watershed  could  be  controlled.  After  considering  3  5  sites, 
and  intensive  study,  Pine  Swamp  in  Franklin  was  chosen.  This  site  was 
studied  by  Prof.  Richard  Foster  Flint  of  Yale,  boring  and  samples  were  taken 
by  the  Highway  Department,  which  also  plotted  the  water  table.  Although 
not  ideal,  it  is  thought  the  place  can  be  improved  to  meet  needs.  The  Com- 
mission secured  400  acres  together  with  house  and  barns.  There  are  four 
brooks  and  a  pond  on  the  land. 

FISHING 

The  Commission  acquired  a  section  of  the  East  Branch  of  Mt.  Hope 
River.  In  Southbury  the  Commission  acquired  permanent  fishing  easements 
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on  Y§  of  a  mile  of  the  Pomperaug  River,  together  with  parking  space.  The 
State  had  leased  this  area  previously.  The  easements  permit  the  fish  depart' 
ment  to  improve  the  stream  to  hold  more  fish  and  to  stop  erosion. 

GAME  DIVISION 

The  Commission  acquired  261  acres  in  East  Windsor  known  as  Peltons 
Pasture.  The  State  has  leased  this  tract  for  many  years.  It  is  used  as  a 
bird  dog  field  trial  area  by  many  organizations  and  further  serves  as  a  center 
for  about  16,000  acres  of  State'leased  public  shooting  grounds. 

DUCK  MARSHES 

On  Duck  Island  at  Old  Lyme  the  Commission  acquired  9  acres  of  land. 
This  island  is  almost  entirely  State-owned.  It  serves  as  a  feeding  ground  for 
ducks  as  well  as  a  site  for  duck  shooting.  Four  acres  was  acquired  at  Barn 
Island  in  Stonington.  This  area  of  about  one  square  mile  is  administered  as 
duck  breeding  ground,  a  shooting  area,  and  as  an  informal  recreation  spot. 
Salt  marshes  here  have  been  flooded  and  game  conditions  improved.  At 
Great  Harbor  in  Guilford  120  acres  was  acquired.  This  marsh  has  been 
flooded  by  the  Mosquito  Control  Board  and  serves  as  bird  breeding  ground 
and  shooting  area. 
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The  State's  task  of  preventing  and  suppressing  disease  grows  with  the  increasing 
density  of  populations  in  an  industrial  commonwealth.  It  grows  also  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  horizons  of  biological  and  medical  research. 

State  moneys  expended  by  the  Department  of  Health  for  the  fiscal  year  was 
$990,827.99. 

Federal  grant  expenditures  were  $942,681.93. 

Total  expended  is  $.86  per  capita. 


The  Department  of  Health,  in  the  words  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
Connecticut  is  charged  to  ".  .  .  employ  the  most  efficient  and  practical 
means  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease  .   .  ." 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
six'year  term,  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  Department,  and  chairman 
of  the  Public  Health  Council.  The  Public  Health  Council  consists  of  six 
members,  in  addition  to  the  Commissioner,  who  serve  overlapping  six-year 
terms,  without  compensation,  the  Governor  appointing  two  members  each 
biennium.  The  Public  Health  Council,  which  shapes  and  directs  Department 
policies  and  finances,  has  established  a  sanitary  code  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2379  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  from  time  to  time 
amends  the  same. 

The  members  of  the  Public  Health  Council  and  the  executive  staff  are 
as  follows: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  COUNCIL 

C'E.  A.  Winslow,  M.S.,  Dr.  P.H.,  New  Haven;  James  A.  Newlands,  B.S.,  secrc 
tary,  Hartford;  James  W.  Knox,  LL.B.,  Hartford;  David  R.  Lyman,  M.D.,  Sc.D., 
Wallingford;  Roscoe  H.  Suttie,  C.E.,  New  Haven;  George  H.  Gildersleeve,  M.D., 
Norwich;  Stanley  H.  Osborn,  M.D.,  C.P.H.,  Commissioner,  Hartford. 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Stanley  H.  Osborn,  M.D.,  C.P.H.,  Commissioner  of  Health;  William  M.  Haenszel, 
M.A.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics;  Eugene  E.  Lamoureux,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases;  Warren  J.  Scott,  S.B.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering;  Friend  Lee  Mickle,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Laboratories;  Martha  L.  Clifford,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Hygiene;  Hazel  V.  Dudley,  B.S.,  R.N.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing;  Chester  S.  Bowers,  B.S.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Information;  Albert 
S.  Gray,  M.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hygiene;  Henry  P.  Talbot,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases;  James  M.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Mental  Hygiene;  Franklin  M.  Erlenbach,  D.M.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Dental  Hygiene; 
James  A.  Dolce,  M.D.,  M.S.P.H.,  Chief,  Division  of  Local  Health  Administration; 
Mathew  H.  Griswold,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Chief,  Division  of  Cancer  and  Other  Chronic 
Diseases;  Louis  Spekter,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Chief,  Division  of  Crippled  Children;  Ruth 
H.  Monroe,  Chief,  Division  of  Licensure  and  Registration;  Raymond  B.  Johnson,  Chief, 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Supplies. 
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LOCATION 

Headquarters  of  the  Department  are  in  the  State  Office  Building,  Hart' 
ford.  Space  is  rented  at  1179  Main  Street,  Hartford,  for  the  bureaus  of 
laboratories  and  industrial  hygiene,  and  436  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford, 
for  the  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  crippled  children,  dental  hygiene,  and 
mental  hygiene  activities.  The  departmental  garage  and  service  station  is 
also  at  this  location. 

EXPENDITURES 

State  monies  expended  by  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  the  fiscal 
year  1946-47  totaled  $990,827.99,  which  was  distributed  as  follows: 

State  expenditures,  total  $990,827.99 

Personal  services  $592,603.54 

Contractual  services  80,435.70 

Supplies  and  materials  112,174.92 

Equipment  36,283.25 

Crippled  children  75,320.86 

Elimination  of  disease  carriers  35.00 

State  aid  for  public  health  nursing  2,575.95 

Cancer  clinic  grant  46,973.00 
Grant  for  maternity  care  for  wives  of 

members  of  the  armed  forces  9,628.56 

Mental  hygiene  clinic  grant  26,678.13 

Dental  program  9,019.08 

In  addition,  Federal  grants  for  public  health  work  are  received  by  the 
State  from  funds  administered  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Expenditures  and  allotments  from  these  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946-47  amounted  to  $942,681.93,  as  indicated  below: 

Federal  grant  expenditures,  total  $942,681.93 

United  States  Public  Health  Service: 

General  Health  Funds  $131,764.58 

Tuberculosis  Control: 

State  Department  of  Health  13,146.01 

Local  Health  Departments  41,476.97 

State  Tuberculosis  Commission  83,898.71 

Venereal  Disease  Control  66,469.87 

Children's  Bureau: 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  72,270.64 

.  Dental  Care  32,192.78 

Crippled  Children's  Care  100,487.75 

Emergency  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  400,974.62 

State  expenditures  for  public  health  work  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment were  $.56  per  capita.  Excluding  the  item  for  emergency  maternity 
and  infant  care,  combined  expenditures  from  State  and  Federal  sources  totaled 
$.86  per  capita. 

PERSONNEL 

There  were  377  approved  positions  as  of  June  30,  1947,  of  which  41  or 
11  percent  were  unfilled  at  that  time.  Almost  one-third  of  the  positions,  118, 
are  in  the  bureau  of  laboratories.  The  technical  nature  of  the  Department's 
work  requires  large  numbers  of  specially  trained  people.     Professional  em- 
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ployees  account  for  150  positions  or  40  percent  of  the  departmental  personnel. 
Difficulties  encountered  in  recruiting  professional  personnel  with  the  proper 
training  and  qualifications  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  unfilled  positions. 

ACTIVITIES 

To  carry  out  its  duties,  the  Department  maintains  11  major  bureaus. 
Following  is  a  report  of  the  more  important  activities  of  each  bureau  and  its 
divisions  during  the  fiscal  year,  1946'47,  together  with  a  citation  of  the  General 
Statutes  and  sanitary  code  regulations  governing  their  work. 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Division  of  Licensure  and  Registration 

Authorization:  While  the  State  statutes  do  not  specifically  authorise 
the  creation  of  a  division  of  licensure  and  registration,  the  State  Department 
of  Health  is  charged  with  duties  which  are  carried  on  by  the  personnel  of  this 
division  under  the  provisions  of  the  following  chapters  of  the  General  Statutes : 

Chapter  152,  State  Board  of  Healing  Arts;  Chapter  153,  Medicine  and 

Surgery;  154,  Osteopathy;  155,  Chiropractic;  156,  Natureopathy;  156a, 

Physiotherapy;  157,  Midwifery;  163,  Chiropody;  132a,  Hairdressing  and 

Cosmetology. 

These  laws  affecting  the  work  of  the  division  fall  into  three  categories: 
(1)   Licensure;   (2)   annual  registration;   (3)   investigatory  and  disciplinary. 

The  following  groups  are  licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Health: 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  osteopathic  physicians;  chiropractors; 

midwives;  natureopathic  physicians;  physiotherapy  technicians;  chiropod' 

ists;  hairdressers  and  cosmeticians. 

Section  2389  of  the  General  Statutes,  as  amended  by  Section  587h,  1945, 
requires  that  the  above  individuals  shall  annually,  during  the  month  of  Jan' 
uary,  register  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  pay  a  two-dollar  fee. 
This  section  also  requires  annual  registration  by  registered  nurses  and  trained 
attendants  who  are  licensed  originally  by  the  State  Board  of  Examination  and 
Registration  of  Nurses. 

With  respect  to  hairdressing  and  cosmetology,  the  State  Department  of 
Health  has  complete  supervision,  including  operation  of  schools,  examining 
of  candidates,  licensing  of  individuals,  schools  and  shops,  and  discipline. 

Activities:  The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  individuals 
newly  licensed  during  the  year,  and  those  registering  annually: 

19464947 

Healing  Arts  and  Branches  Newly  Licensed  Registered* 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  295  3,741 

Osteopathic  Physicians  5  125 

Natureopathic  Physicians  5  98 

Chiropractors  1  129 

Chiropodists  7  189 

Midwives  0  34 

Physiotherapy  Technicians  32  275 

Registered  Nurses  14,741 

Trained  Attendants  2,782 

*  Total  number,  including  inactive,  retired,  military  service,  out-of'State. 


No.  Examined  for 

No. 

Licenses  Issued 

New  Licenses 

(Ind 

uding  Renewals) 

146 

3,388 

21 

1,067 

722 

1,227 

21 

127 

161 

1,298 
14 
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Hairdressers  and  Cosmeticians 
Registered  Hairdressers  and  Cosmeticians 
Assistant  Hairdressers  and  Cosmeticians 
Operators 
Instructors 
Shop  Registrations 
School  Registrations 

Approximately  1,600  routine  inspections  were  made  of  hairdressing  shops 
and  161  new  shops  were  licensed  during  the  year.  Regularly  monthly  inspec- 
tions  of  the  10  privately  owned  beauty  schools  were  made  and  approximately 
250  visits  in  response  to  complaints  regarding  unlicensed  operators,  practice 
in  homes,  and  insanitary  shop  conditions.  A  special  investigation  of  all  schools 
was  made  to  eliminate  fire  hazards.  Several  meetings  were  held  with  repre' 
sentative  groups  of  shop  and  school  owners  to  discuss  possible  legislation  and 
current  problems.  Two  shops  were  closed  temporarily  because  of  insanitary 
conditions,  and  court  proceedings  instituted  successfully  in  two  cases. 

Investigations  and  court  proceedings  were  in  process  in  the  cases  of 
eight  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  licenses 
of  one  chiropodist  and  one  natureopathic  physician  were  suspended  for  viola- 
tions of  State  laws.  Two  court  cases  were  completed  and  the  defendants 
found  guilty  of  practicing  medicine  and  chiropody  without  a  license.  A 
number  of  investigations  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State  Police 
are  in  process.  A  comprehensive  investigation  of  38  applicants  for  licenses 
to  practice  natureopathy  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  or  practice  in  other  states 
resulted  in  repeal  by  the  1947  General  Assembly  of  State  law  allowing 
licensing  of  natureopaths  by  reciprocity,  or  on  basis  of  practice  in  other  states. 

DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  division  of  accounts  and  supplies  is  part  of  the  bureau  of  administra- 
tion,  is  primarily  a  service  division,  and  is  charged  with  three  main  functions 
as  follows: 

Purchasing:  Requisitions  and  procures  all  contractual  services,  supplies, 
materials  and  equipment  for  the  Department. 

Accounting:  Maintains  accounting  records  for  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  and  grants  allotted  by  the  Federal  government.  The  division  carries 
out  the  financial  policies  of  the  Department  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Health.  It  assists  in  the  preparation  of  State  and  Federal 
budgets.  Incidental  to  the  bookkeeping  is  the  verification  of  vouchers  and 
commitments,  preparation  of  payment  lists  and  certificates,  preparation  of 
periodical  reports  of  the  condition  of  funds  and  expenditures  and  the  prep' 
aration  of  special  reports  and  tables  required   for  administrative  purposes. 

Service:  The  division  services  the  Department's  automobiles  and  auto- 
motive  equipment.  It  keeps  in  repair,  all  educational,  scientific  and  laboratory 
equipment.  It  maintains  a  stockroom  for  the  Department  supplies  and  equip- 
ment  as  well  as  for  biologies,  dried  blood  plasma  and  other  drugs  which  are 
distributed  by  the  Department  to  health  officers,  hospitals,  institutions  and 
treatment  stations  in  the  State.  Twenty- four  hour  emergency  service  for 
biologies  and  drugs  is  supplied  by  this  division. 
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DIVISION  OF  LOCAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Authorization:  Sections  42 3 f  of  the  1941  Supplement  and  594h  of  the 
1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  relate  to  approval  of  the  appoint' 
ment  of  town,  city  and  borough  health  officers.  Section  820e  of  the  1939 
Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  requires  approval  of  health  officer  bills 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  before  submission  locally  for  payment. 
Section  583d  of  the  1937  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  arranges  for 
at  least  two  meetings  annually  of  Connecticut  health  officers.  Public  Act 
410  (1947)  provides  authority  to  conduct  the  hospital  survey  and  construction 
program.  Public  Act  420  (1947)  provides  for  two  or  more  towns  to  join 
to  form  a  district  department  of  health  and  makes  available  State  financial 
assistance  therefor. 

Activities:  The  Division  assists  local  health  officers  with  administrative 
and  fiscal  phases  of  local  public  health  programs,  and  acquaints  new  health 
officers  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  It  compiles  and 
summarizes  annually  expenditures  for  public  health  services  from  local  tax 
funds  in  Connecticut  for  the  various  population  groups  and  publishes  the 
information.  It  prepared  and  distributed  74,421  informative  pamphlets  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  services  available  under  a  modern  full-time  public 
health  program.     A  total  of  109  field  trips  were  made  during  the  year. 

This  division  is  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  all 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  Connecticut  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  advises  on  their  expenditure. 

The  nutrition  activities  in  the  State  Department  of  Health  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  division  of  local  health  administration  on  August 
1,  1946.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  food  and  food  service  in 
State  institutions  and  county  homes.  Weekly  menus  are  submitted  and 
analyzed  by  the  nutrition  consultants  and  recommendations  made  to  the 
institutions.  Nutrition  services  are  available  to  all  well  child  conferences 
and  crippled  children  clinics.  The  nutrition  consultants  assist  local  commun- 
ities  to  provide  nutrition  services  on  a  community  basis.  During  the  past 
year  there  were  93,000  nutrition  pamphlets  distributed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Pro- 
gram  has  also  been  placed  in  the  division  of  local  health  administration. 
Public  Law  725,  (Federal  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act)  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  August  13,  1946.  This  law  provides  for  grants-in-aid 
to  states  for  the  purposes  of: 

1.  Determining  the  needs  for  hospitals,  public  health  centers,  and 
related  facilities  through  a  state-wide  survey. 

2.  Developing  a  state-wide  program  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
needed  to  supplement  existing  facilities. 

3.  Constructing  facilities  which  are  thus  determined  to  be  necessary 
and  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  construction  program  consti- 
tuting the  approved  state-wide  plan. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  institutions  were  surveyed  in  the  State 
with  229  completing  the  survey  forms,  or  95.8  percent  of  the  total. 
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It  is  estimated  that  Connecticut's  allotment  will  be  $421,800  annually 
for  a  five-year  period,  and  must  be  matched  by  twice  the  amount  by  the  State. 

This  will  permit  $6,327,000  worth  of  hospital  and  public  health  center 
construction  to  make  up  the  1,064  hospital  beds  which  the  State  is  deficient, 
according  to  the  inventory  phase  of  the  survey  which  was  completed  last 
year.  Such  an  addition  to  the  existing  facilities  will  raise  the  rate  to  4.5 
beds  per  1,000  population. 

BUREAU  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

Authorisation:  Section  2528  as  amended  by  Section  92 6e,  Section  2529 
as  amended  by  Section  997c,  Section  2530  of  the  General  Statutes,  and 
regulations  118  and  120  of  the  Connecticut  Sanitary  Code  relate  to  public 
water  and  ice  supplies,  water  supplies  for  industrial  plants,  new  water  supply 
systems  and  qualifications  of  water  treatment  plant  operators. 

Section  2547  amended  by  Section  998c  and  Section  380f  cover  sewerage 
and  refuse  disposal  systems  and  qualifications  of  sewage  treatment  plant 
operators.  Public  Act  203  (1947)  calls  for  cooperation  with  the  New  Eng' 
land  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission.  Regulation  113  of 
the  sanitary  code  relates  to  artificial  public  swimming  pools. 

Shellfish  area  and  shucking  house  approvals  are  required  by  Section  2686 
(now  repealed  and  replaced  by  Public  Act  409,  1947)  and  regulations  201' 
214,  inclusive,  of  the  sanitary  code. 

Sections  2371,  5208  and  Chapter  143  of  the  General  Statutes,  Chapters 
2  and  4  of  the  sanitary  code,  call  for  advice  and  assistance  to  local  health 
officers  in  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  code  and  tenement  house  laws. 

Activities:  The  supervision  of  public  water  supplies  includes  inspections 
of  watersheds  of  public  water  supplies,  tests  of  chlorination  and  Alteration 
plants,  investigations  of  cross  connections  between  public  water  supplies  and 
unapproved  private  supplies,  investigations  of  complaints,  collection  of  water 
samples  for  analysis,  and  inspection  of  watering  facilities  used  by  all  inter- 
state  railroad  and  vessel  carriers. 

Periodic  inspections  are  made  of  all  municipal  and  State  institutional 
sewage  treatment  plants,  together  with  instruction  of  plant  operators  in 
operating  procedures  and  conferences  with  local  supervisory  officials. 

The  bureau  approves  plans  and  specifications  for  new  water  supply 
systems,  sewage  and  refuse  disposal  systems  for  the  public;  it  inspects  ice 
manufacturing  plants,  municipal  refuse  incinerators,  shellfish  areas  and  pro- 
duction methods,  swimming  pools  and  bathing  places.  Advice  and  assistance 
is  rendered  to  local  health  officers  in  connection  with  sanitation  problems  and 
activities.  Surveys  are  made  of  housing  sanitation  and  enforcement  by  local 
health  officers  of  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  housing  sanitation,  includ- 
ing trailer  camps,  boarding  and  lodging  houses  at  tobacco  plantations  and 
other  agricultural  establishments. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  carried  out  3,922  inspections  in  the  field  of 
sanitation.  Also,  the  bureau  recommended  for  approval,  two  public  water 
supply  projects,  thirty  sewage  treatment  projects  for  municipalities  and  schools, 
two  municipal  refuse  incinerators,  and  two  cemetery  annexations. 
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BUREAU  OF  .INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

Authorization:  Section  872e  provides  for  the  reporting  of  occupational 
diseases  and  investigation  concerning  them.  In  the  sanitary  code,  regulations 
250-253  cover  the  use  of  tetraethyl  lead;  281-283  and  285  give  other  detailed 
regulations. 

Activities:  The  bureau  of  industrial  hygiene  provides  consultation 
services  on  industrial  health  problems  by  staff  physicians,  nurses,  chemists  and 
engineers;  surveys  plants  throughout  the  State  for  conditions  or  processes 
which  may  be  harmful  to  health,  reports  findings,  makes  recommendations 
and  follows  up  to  insure  compliance.  Maintains  a  laboratory  for  analysis 
of  samples  collected  in  the  field  and  for  development  of  methods;  investigates 
reports  of  occupational  diseases  made  by  physicians,  surveys  medical  services 
provided  by  industry  and  assists  in  the  planning  or  expansion  of  plant  medical 
and  nursing  facilities;  consults  with  plant  management  or  their  ventilating 
engineers  concerning  plans  and  specifications  for  industrial  exhaust  ventilating 
systems  or  other  methods  of  control;  examines  and  approves  plans  and  specifica- 
tions where  indicated;  requires  notification  of  installations  or  changes;  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  occupational  diseases,  industrial  hygiene 
and  related  subjects;  promotes  educational  work  through  talks,  laboratory 
demonstrations,  and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  posters. 

During  the  year,  611  plants  were  reported  to  the  bureau  for  the  first 
time,  while  1,187  new  plants,  not  previously  visited,  were  completely  surveyed 
for  health  hazards. 

The  number  of  field  trips — 3,537,  represents  an  increase  of  68  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Total  number  of  plants  visited  increased  70  percent; 
total  number  of  plants  surveyed  73  percent;  total  working  population  served 
71  percent;  chemical  studies,  75  percent;  engineering  control,  65  percent; 
nursing  problems  studied,  54  percent;  recommendations  made,  300  percent; 
recommendations  accomplished,  223  percent;  field  determinations,  42  percent; 
field  samples  collected,  114  percent;  laboratory  analyses,  36  percent;  occupa- 
tional disease  cases  reported,  35  percent. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  plants  surveyed  during  the  year  were  done 
for  the  first  time.  Resurveys  of  plants  previously  surveyed  showed  only  a 
slight  increase,  659  in  1946,  as  compared  with  554  in  1945.  These  plants 
are  those  in  which  potential  health  hazards  are  more  frequently  encountered. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  plant  visits  made  during  the  year  were  complete 
plant  surveys. 

BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Authorization:  Prevention  of  mental  illness  is  largely  a  matter  of  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of  behavior  and  personality  difficulties  in  children. 
The  statutes  which  give  authority  for  the  activities  are  both  general  and 
specific,  such  as: 

Section  2371  as  amended  by  Section  500g  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  to  employ  the  most  efficient  and  practical  means  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  disease. 

Section  1765,  as  amended  by  Section  370g,  requires  private  mental 
hospitals  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  State  Health  Department;  Section  396h 
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requires  the  same  thing  for  private  boarding  homes  for  mental  patients; 
Section  590h  authorizes  the  expansion  of  the  program  of  psychiatric  clinics 
for  children;  Section  589h  authorizes  general  hospitals  to  apply  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  for  funds  to  develop  psychiatric  service. 

Activities:  The  activities  authorized  are  either  administrative  or  the 
actual  operation  of  clinical  services.  The  licensing  of  private  mental  hospitals, 
private  boarding  homes  for  mental  patients,  the  granting  of  funds  to  general 
hospitals  and  the  overall  supervision  of  the  clinical  work  is  administrative 
and  is  performed  by  the  director  with  the  assistance  of  a  secretary.  The 
clinical  work  is  carried  out  by  two  clinical  units,  each  headed  by  a  clinical 
psychiatrist  and  having  in  each  unit  one  clinical  psychologist,  four  mental 
hygienists  and  two  stenographers  or  typists.  All  professional  personnel  may 
participate  in  educational  activities.  The  director  supervises  the  training  of 
Fellows  in  child  psychiatry. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  fifteen  private  mental  hospitals  were  inspected 
and  licensed  and  sixteen  private  boarding  homes  for  mental  patients.  Funds 
were  granted  to  five  general  hospitals  for  the  development  of  psychiatric 
service.  They  were  Greenwich,  Stamford,  New  Haven,  Waterbury  and  St. 
Francis  Hospitals.  One  began  operation  April  1,  1946;  two  in  July,  1946; 
one  in  September,  1946;  and  one  in  January,   1947. 

Psychiatric  clinics  for  children  were  held  weekly  in  Norwich,  New 
London,  Willimantic,  Manchester,  Meriden,  Torrington  and  Hartford.  There 
were  230  cases  under  treatment  in  these  clinics  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
There  were  691  new  cases  during  the  year  and  92  old  cases  returned  for  further 
treatment.  A  total  of  1,013  cases  were  seen  at  the  various  psychiatric  clinics 
for  children. 

Educational  work  by  professional  people  included  5 1  lectures  to  approxi' 
mately  3,000,  3  radio  talks,  the  writing  of  4  articles  and  the  distribution  of 
4,000  pamphlets. 

BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS 

Authorization:  Section  2382  of  the  General  Statutes  makes  the  State 
Department  of  Health  responsible  for  general  supervision  of  registration  of 
vital  statistics  and  for  recommending  necessary  legislation  to  insure  faithful 
registration.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  is  the  superintendent  of  registra' 
tion  of  vital  statistics. 

Section  334,  as  amended  by  Section  83g,  requires  local  registrars  of  vital 
statistics  to  forward  attested  copies  of  all  certificates  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health.  Section  75h  prescribes  the  procedure  for  filing  a  new  certificate 
of  birth  for  an  adopted  child.  Section  502g  provides  for  the  preparation  of 
a  new  certificate  of  birth  when  the  parents  marry  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
or  when  there  are  errors  in  the  original  registration  not  apparent  from 
inspection  of  the  certificate. 

Activities:  The  original  birth,  marriage,  and  death  certificates  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  local  registrars  of  vital  statistics,  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  operation  and  enforcement  of  laws  covering  this  subject.  The  director 
makes  field  visits  to  the  local  registrars  to  coordinate  local  activities  and  to 
ensure  uniform  application  of  the  laws. 
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In  1946  a  total  of  86,527  copies  of  records  were  received  by  the  bureau 
of  vital  statistics,  twenty-five  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  for 
which  the  rise  in  birth  and  marriage  rates  was  responsible.  The  reports  are 
counted,  inspected  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  indexed  and  processed  for 
use  in  statistical  tabulations.  A  notification  of  birth  registration  is  sent 
routinely  to  each  mother. 

The  bureau  issued  4,482  certified  copies  of  records  in  the  fiscal  year 
1946'47,  15  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Copies  are 
provided  free  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  compliance  with  Section  73h 
and  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  is  without  charge.  In  addition, 
many  statements  confirming  that  a  record  is  on  file  are  furnished,  usually 
in  connection  with  applications  for  drivers'  licenses  and  working  papers. 

There  were  745  certificates  prepared  during  the  year  following  the  legal 
adoption  of  a  child  or  the  marriage  of  the  parents  subsequent  to  the  birth 
of  the  child. 

Provisional  tabulations  of  vital  statistics  data  are  prepared  for  each  issue 
of  the  Department's  monthly  bulletin.  An  annual  registration  report,  con' 
sisting  of  300  pages  and  providing  much  detailed  information  on  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  for  the  guidance  of  State  and  local  health  officials,  is  also 
published.  Statistical  data  and  analysis  are  also  assembled  on  special  request 
and  consultations  on  statistical  problems  given  to  members  of  the  Department 
staff. 

BUREAU  OF  PREVENTABLE  DISEASES 

Authorization:  Section  2372  establishes  the  bureau  of  preventable 
diseases.  The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  communicable  disease  is  given 
in  Section  2380  of  the  General  Statutes  and  detailed  regulations  concerning 
specific  diseases  are  in  Section  515g  of  the  1943  Supplement  to  the  General 
Statutes,  and  Chapter  I  of  the  Connecticut  Sanitary  Code. 

Section  588h  relates  to  the  operation  and  treatment  of  germ  carriers. 
Section  2392  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  biologic  products  and  drugs  for  the 
free  use  of  people  of  the  State  upon  whom  the  purchase  thereof  would  impose 
a  financial  hardship.  The  bureau  is  responsible,  under  Section  2377,  in  any 
emergency  when  the  health  officer  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  recommenda' 
tions  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  for  the  enforcement  of  such  quaran' 
tine  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
Section  2391,  as  amended  by  Section  409f,  relates  to  the  licensing  of  hospitals. 
Sections  970c  to  993c  set  forth  the  uniform  State  narcotic  drug  act. 

Activities:  Communicable  disease  cases  are  reported  daily  by  physicians 
to  local  health  officers  who  forward  this  information  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health.  The  bureau  tabulates  these  morbidity  data,  which  are  published 
in  a  weekly  report  and  monthly  in  the  Connecticut  Health  Bulletin.  The 
data  are  studied  to  determine  what  lines  of  activities  are  likely  to  be  effective 
in  disease  prevention. 

Emergency  investigations  are  made  of  outbreaks  of  disease  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  source  of  infection  so  as  to  block  routes  of  further  infection, 
as  well  as  other  field  investigations  of  disease  as  to  cause,  incidence  and  methods 
of  prevention.     Epidemiologists  made  a  total  of  917  field  trips. 
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Inspections  of  208  general  and  convalescent  hospitals  for  licensing  were 
made. 

The  narcotic  agents  cooperated  with  welfare  and  social  service  agencies, 
institutions,  State  and  local  police,  prosecutors  and  others  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  "Uniform  State  Narcotic  Drug  Act." 

DIVISION  OF  CANCER  AND  OTHER  CHRONIC  DISEASES 

Authorization:  Section  925c  calls  for  investigations  concerning  cancer, 
the  prevention  and  treatment  thereof.  Special  Act  138  (1941)  appropriated 
money  for  the  study  of  cancer  and  the  maintenance  of  diagnostic  and  treat' 
ment  clinics.  In  succeeding  years  the  cancer  clinic  grant  has  been  included 
in  the  Department  budget. 

Activities:  This  division,  as  a  part  of  the  bureau  of  preventable  diseases, 
coordinates  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  and  the  State 
Department  of  Health  to  control  cancer;  administers  the  distribution  and 
expenditures  of  special  cancer  funds;  maintains  a  statewide  cancer  record 
registry;  conducts  a  program  of  mutual  education  and  exchange  of  information 
for  the  medical  profession;  disseminates  information  about  cancer  to  the  lay 
public;  prepares  and  publishes  popular  and  scientific  articles  on  cancer. 

Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  new  cases  and  15,338  separate 
items  of  follow-up  were  recorded  with  the  division  during  the  fiscal  year 
1946-47.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  material  available  in  the  cancer  record 
registry  furnishes  unique  information  concerning  cancer,  the  progress  of  the 
cancer  control  program,  and  results  of  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  cancer 
record  registry  secures,  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis,  detailed  information 
on  over  90  percent  of  all  cases  of  cancer  in  Connecticut  general  hospitals  and 
furnishes  a  reservoir  of  information  not  available  elsewhere. 

Analysis  of  this  information  shows  that  from  1935  to  1946  inclusive, 
11,767  individuals  who  were  treated  for  cancer  during  that  period  are  alive 
and  are  actively  followed  so  that  a  continuous  check  on  their  condition  is 
maintained.  Of  this  number,  3,051  individuals  are  alive  over  five  years  after 
treatment.  Analysis  and  publication  of  data  from  these  sources  continued 
during  the  year. 

A  mutual  education  program  and  refresher  course  for  the  medical 
profession  was  activated  in  November,  1946.  This  program  makes  it  possible 
for  three  members  of  the  professional  staff  of  every  hospital  in  the  State  to 
make  four  visits  annually  to  a  tumor  clinic  in  another  institution  and  is 
conducted  to  benefit  the  largest  possible  number  of  physicians. 

BUREAU  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Authorization:  Detailed  regulations  concerning  venereal  diseases  are  in 
Section  515g,  of  the  1943  Supplement,  and  Chapter  I  of  the  Connecticut 
Sanitary  Code.  Premarital  blood  tests  for  syphilis  required  by  Section  688g, 
and  prenatal  blood  tests,  required  by  Section  41  Of,  and  examination  of  all 
vice  cases  required  by  Section  101  lh,  lead  to  discovery  of  some  cases  and  call 
for  investigation  and  follow-up  by  the  bureau. 
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Activities:  Physicians  report  venereal  disease  cases  to  local  health  officers, 
who  in  turn  forward  them  to  the  State  Department  of  Health.  There  were 
2,397  cases  of  syphilis  and  1,521  of  gonorrhea  recorded  by  the  bureau  in 
1946.  Of  the  syphilis  cases,  509  were  in  the  primary  or  secondary  stage 
indicating  early  diagnosis  and  permitting  effective  measures  to  render  patients 
non-infectious  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Under  the  medical  aspects  of  venereal  disease  control  may  be  included 
the  treatment  of  cases;  followup  of  cases  lapsing  treatment;  investigation  of 
alleged  contacts. 

There  are  22  clinics  and  dispensaries  in  the  State  with  which  the  bureau 
cooperates  by  supplying  drugs,  consultation  services  and  funds  to  aid  treatment 
and  follow-up  of  cases.  These  clinics  gave  28,215  treatments  for  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  The  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  have  appreciably  reduced  the 
number  and  shortened  duration  of  treatment.  Also,  there  are  56  treatment 
stations  located  in  private  physicians'  offices  in  smaller  communities  where 
indigent  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  may  be  treated.  These  were  furnished 
drugs  and  the  physician  paid  on  a  fee  basis  for  2,877  treatments  administered 
to  a  total  of  205  patients. 

The  use  of  penicillin  in  the  treatment  of  early  syphilis,  which  requires 
hospitalization  of  the  patient  for  10  days  have  proved  effective.  Special  funds 
have  been  made  available  by  Congress  through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
for  this  work,  the  State  matching  every  four  dollars  of  Federal  money  with 
one  dollar.  During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  136  cases  of  syphilis  and  8  cases 
of  gonorrhea  were  hospitalized. 

Three  public  health  nurses  and  three  male  investigators  followed  up  a 
total  of  884  patients  during  the  year  in  addition  to  visiting  more  than  four 
hundred  persons  discharged  from  military  service.  The  workers  of  the  bureau 
made  2,252  visits  to  135  towns  in  the  conduct  of  their  work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  the  health  educator  gave  a  total  of  127 
talks  and  conducted  11  courses  on  sex  education  in  9  towns  and  cities;  the 
courses  varied  from  a  series  of  four  to  ten  lectures.  The  educational  program 
is  aided  by  radio  talks  and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets. 


BUREAU  OF  LABORATORIES 

Authorization:  Section  2378  of  the  General  Statutes  as  amended  by 
Public  Act  196  of  the  1947  General  Assembly  now  reads  as  follows: 

"The  State  Department  of  Health  may  establish,  maintain  and  control 
State  laboratories  to  perform  examinations  of  supposed  morbid  tissues,  other 
laboratories  tests  for  the  diagnosis  and  control  of  preventable  diseases,  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  field  of  sanitation  and  research  studies  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  public  health.  Such  examinations  shall  be  made, 
free  of  expense,  upon  application  of  licensed  physicians  or  health  officers  or 
State  departments  of  institutions  and  for  such  purposes  said  department  may 
provide  necessary  buildings  and  apparatus,  employ  scientific  personnel  and 
assistants  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  laboratories." 
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Registration  and  approval  of  laboratories  are  required  under  Sections 
1595c,  as  amended,  41f,  601h,  2536,  as  amended,  and  2477,  as  amended, 
and  by  regulation  40  of  the  sanitary  code.  Other  specific  duties  are  directed 
by  Sections  2526,  2465,  927c,  as  amended,  2424,  as  amended,  and  4709,  as 
well  as  in  various  regulations  of  the  sanitary  code. 

Activities:  The  objectives  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  Department 
are  the  prevention  and  control  of  preventable  diseases.  The  extent  of  opera' 
tions  covers  diagnostic  work  for  physicians  and  State  institutions,  sanitary 
analyses  for  health  officials  and  State  agencies  and  the  supervision  of  public 
health  laboratory  work  in  local  laboratories  through  a  program  involving 
registration  and  approval  and  through  educational  services.  The  major  serv 
ices  are:  microbiological  examinations  of  specimens  from  cases,  contacts  and 
suspected  carriers  of  communicable  disease;  physical,  chemical  and  bacteri' 
ological  examinations  of  samples  from  public  water  supplies,  swimming  pools, 
surface  waters  and  sea  waters  and  of  milk,  cream,  frozen  desserts  and  similar 
products;  bacteriological  examinations  of  shellfish;  inspections  and  investiga' 
tions  of  laboratories  applying  for  approval  to  do  public  health  work;  training 
and  examination  of  workers  in  local  public  health  laboratories;  testing  of 
clinical  thermometers. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 

Authorization:  Sections  2371,  2372  and  2380  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  Connecticut  establish  bureau  and  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Health  to 
compile  and  to  disseminate  information  for  the  protection  of  health. 

Activities:  Develops,  stimulates  and  coordinates  use  of  channels  and 
media  suitable  for  communication  of  health  information  to  individuals  and 
groups. 

There  were  192  film  showings  by  staff  members  and  594  film  bookings 
completed  in  meeting  requests  from  other  official  and  non'official  groups  and 
agencies  in  the  State.  Total  film  showings  were  1,265,  exclusive  of  those  by 
the  staff.  The  library  now  contains  146  different  film  titles,  32  new  subjects 
being  added  as  a  result  of  arrangements  made  for  66  previews  before  purchase. 
These  are  available  free  to  all  responsible  groups  in  the  state  with  suitable 
projection  equipment. 

Over  200  leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  various  health  subjects  are  available 
without  charge  for  distribution  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Sixteen  new 
pamphlets  were  developed,  11  revised  and  34  were  reprinted.  Periodicals 
edited  and  published  were:  12  issues  of  the  Connecticut  Health  Bulletin  with 
an  average  circulation  of  6,000;  the  weekly  health  bulletin,  with  circulation 
of  1,400;  the  Connecticut  Sanitary  Code  (116  pages  with  index);  the  Public 
Health  Statutes,  1945,  consisting  of  60  pages  with  index.  A  total  of  208 
releases  on  health  subjects  were  written  and  mailed  to  110  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  press  associations  and  news  services  of  radio  stations.  Scripts 
were  prepared  and  program  schedules  arranged  by  the  bureau  for  51  regular 
weekly  and  9  special  broadcasts  by  Department  personnel. 

The  bureau  developed  and  executed  16  different  items  in  this  visual  aid 
category — posters,  charts,  maps,  and  exhibits — and  arranged  for  exhibiting 
of  health  displays  on  41  different  occasions. 
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The  details  of  making  necessary  arrangements  and  booking  of  staff 
speakers,  films,  exhibits  and  answering  requests  for  health  information,  or 
materials  by  correspondence,  telephone,  conferences,  and  committee  consulta' 
tion  demand  time  and  effort  of  the  bureau  which  cannot  be  measured  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  addition  to  activities  outlined  above,  records  of 
the  bureau  show  that  department  personnel  gave  671  talks  throughout  the 
state  during  the  year;  orientation  tours  of  the  department  were  arranged  for 
graduate  students;  new  staff  members  were  instructed  on  the  use  of  audio- 
visual  aid  equipment,  and  addressograph  lists  for  the  distribution  of  health 
information  involving  over  11,000  plates  were  maintained. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Authorization:  Section  2389,  as  amended  in  1939  by  Section  503g,  and 
in  1945  by  Section  587h,  provides  for  the  annual  registration  of  nurses  and 
trained  attendants.  Sections  2398,  2399,  2400  provide  State  aid  for  public 
health  nursing  in  rural  areas.  Section  2372  establishes  the  bureau  of  public 
health  nursing. 

Activities:  This  bureau  promotes  complete  coverage  of  the  State  by 
local  public  health  nursing  organisations  and  attempts  to  raise  the  quality  of 
public  health  nursing.  Public  health  nurses  implement  the  total  health 
program  through  personal  contacts  to  help  families  understand  their  health 
problems  and  the  use  of  available  resources  for  correction. 

In  1946'47  public  health  nursing  consultants  of  the  bureau  made  68 
visits  to  22  of  the  51  towns  without  general  public  health  nursing  services. 
Organisation  of  new  agencies  was  completed  in  Chester  and  Ledyard.  Thirty' 
seven  visits  were  made  to  eight  towns  to  assist  in  reorganising  agencies.  Three 
new  agencies  were  organised  and  one  was  reorganised.  Eight  of  the  51 
eligible  towns  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law  providing  State  aid  for  public 
health  nursing.     Applications  are  pending  from  3  others. 

Sixty-seven  regional  educational  conferences  were  arranged  for  public 
health  nurses  of  small  agencies  with  attendance  of  1,332.  Thirty  three  public 
health  nurses  new  to  the  State  were  given  a  day  of  orientation  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health. 

Information  was  distributed  regarding  college  courses  and  twenty-two 
nurses  took  post-graduate  courses  in  public  health  nursing. 

Local  agencies  were  advised  of  accepted  standards  of  preparation  for 
public  health  nurses  and  were  assisted  in  securing  qualified  public  health 
nurses.  Requests  for  assistance  in  filling  51  vacancies  were  received  from 
39  agencies,  reflecting  the  shortage  of  qualified  nurses.  Fifty-eight  interviews 
with  nurses  for  vocational  guidance  were  held.  Ten  monthly  educational 
conferences  for  the  nurses  of  the  Department  were  arranged.  Professional 
counsel  was  provided  the  Board  Members'  Organisation  in  6  regional  con' 
ferences  for  board  members  of  public  health  nursing  agencies  and  many  other 
conferences  were  attended  with  this  and  other  cooperating  State  agencies. 

Annual  registration  of  14,134  nurses  and  2,620  trained  attendants  was 
completed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1947. 
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BUREAU  OF  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HYGIENE 

Authorization:  The  bureau  of  maternal  and  child  hygiene  carries  on 
its  activities  under  Sections  2681,2785,  926c  and  1042e. 

Activities:  The  well  child  conference  aims,  through  physician  contact 
with  child  and  parent,  to  assure  the  normal  growth  and  development  of  the 
child.  This  program  supplements  the  services  of  private  physicians,  especially 
in  rural  areas,  where  such  services  for  children  are  non-existent  or  where 
medical  facilities  are  used  only  for  sickness.  During  1946,  there  were  6,974 
medical  conference  visits  made  by  4,389  children  in  communities  in  the  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1042e,  the  bureau  inspects 
maternity  hospitals  to  ascertain  whether  their  facilities  and  technique  are 
sufficiently  good  to  be  licensed.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  byproducts  of  this 
service  is  prompt  application  of  more  efficient  methods  accomplished  by  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  hospitals,  carried  by  the  physician  and  nurse 
inspectors.  Thirty-seven  maternity  hospitals  were  inspected  and  36  licensed 
during   1946. 

In  rural  areas,  where  there  are  no  public  health  nursing  service  agencies, 
the  bureau  provides  specialized  maternal  and  child  health  nursing  service 
designed  to  educate  the  mother  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  child  care. 
In  1946,  public  health  nurses  of  the  bureau  made  4,954  nursing  visits  to 
2,796  mothers  and  children. 

Through  its  emergency  maternity  and  infant  care  program,  the  bureau 
administers  State  and  Federal  funds  for  medical  care  of  wives  and  infants 
of  servicemen  in  the  lower  four  pay  grades.  Although  this  program  has 
tapered  off  from  a  high  of  621  new  applicants  authorized  for  care  during 
April,  1945,  there  were  4,044  mothers  or  infants  authorized  for  care  during 
1946,  or  an  average  of  337  per  month. 

DIVISION  OF  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

Authorization:  Sections  602e,  504g  and  858e  authorize  provision  of 
services  to  crippled  children. 

Activities:  Children  under  care  of  the  division  of  crippled  children 
received  medical  and  surgical  services  through  its  clinics  held  monthly,  or  at 
other  clinics,  or  at  offices  of  consultant  physicians.  Seven  State  crippled 
children  clinics  are  held  monthly  in  hospitals  located  in  Danbury,  Derby, 
Norwich,  Putnam,  Stamford,  Torrington,  and  Willimantic.  These  clinics 
serve  children  under  21  years  of  age  having  conditions  which  are  crippling 
or  which  may  lead  to  crippling.  In  addition  to  the  regular  crippled  children 
clinics,  specialized  clinics  are  conducted  for  children  with  rheumatic  fever, 
heart  conditions  or  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

Medical  and  surgical  services  include  not  only  clinic  and  office  treat- 
ment, but  treatment  in  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes.  Physical  therapy 
treatment  is  provided  by  qualified  technicians.  Speech  training  is  provided 
to  children  with  harelip,  cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  children  who  are 
hard  of  hearing.  Orthodontic  treatment  is  given  to  children  with  malocclusion 
due  to  cleft  palate.  Public  Health  Nursing  and  social  services  are  provided 
to  all  children  requiring  them.     Nutrition  instruction  is  given  to  crippled 
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children  and  their  families  by  nutrition  consultants  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health.  Appliances  such  as  braces,  special  shoes,  casts  and  hearing  aids 
are  provided. 

The  division  keeps  an  up-to-date  register  of  all  crippled  persons  under 
21  years  of  age  in  Connecticut,  whether  cared  for  by  the  division,  other 
agencies,  or  private  physicians. 

SUMMARY  OF  SERVICES 


Care  by  Clinics  and  Consultants 

Number 

New  patients 

680 

Visits 

4,149 

Hospital  care: 

Admissions  and  readmissions 

195 

Hospital  days 

9,066 

Convalescent  care: 

Admissions  and  readmissions 

58 

Hospital  days 

6,744 

Physical  therapy: 

Children  treated 

632 

Treatments 

7,459 

Speech  training: 

Children  treated 

136 

Treatments 

1,049 

DIVISION  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE 

Authorization:  Section  59 lh  provides  dental  services  for  children  in 
areas  of  the  State  where  adequate  dental  service  is  unavailable. 

Activities:  The  mobile  unit  continued  operation  but  one  unit  can  never 
fulfill  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  To  date,  300  children  have  completed 
treatment.  The  community  care  program  through  which  care  is  given  by 
dentists  in  their  offices  has  developed  from  6  towns  in  1945-46  to  21  towns 
in  1946-47.  Dental  hygiene  conferences  are  now  held  in  35  centers.  This 
compares  with  17  centers  in  1945-46. 

A  new  clinic  program  providing  orthodontic  care  for  cleft  palates  and 
harelip  children  has  supplanted  the  care  given  previously  in  private  offices. 
Pedodontic  care  is  to  be  given  to  children  receiving  orthodontic  care. 

The  two-year  study  of  sodium  fluoride  in  drinking  water  as  well  as  our 
studies  with  topical  application  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  public  health 
value  of  this  therapy.  It  is  now  being  used  routinely  in  all  our  programs, 
wherever  possible. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  keeping  the  profession  abreast  of  current 
developments  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

HEALTH  NEEDS  REQUIRING  ATTENTION 

The  following  recommendations  are  presented  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  people  of  the  State  for  improved  public  health  services: 

A  building  to  house  all  activities  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  is 
urgently  needed  to  replace  the  present  inefficient  arrangement  with  activities 
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centering  in  three  sections  of  the  city  of  Hartford.  Such  a  building  would 
aid  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  give  more  efficient  service  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

Local  autonomous,  full-time  district  departments  of  health  should  be 
established  for  all  towns.  Public  Act  420,  1947,  provides  legal  authority 
and  State  financial  assistance  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  consolidation  of  all  local  public  health  nursing  activities,  including 
school  nursing,  under  the  plan  for  district  departments  of  health  should  be 
encouraged. 

A  program  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  public  health  nurses  should 
be  fostered  to  relieve  the  critical  shortage  of  public  health  nurses. 

Local  nutrition  activities  should  be  expanded  and  nutrition  surveys  made 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  adequate  nutrition. 

The  present  dental  care  services  provided  by  the  State  should  be  assumed 
by  local  departments  of  health  as  part  of  each  full'time  health  program. 

The  development  and  administration  of  the  construction  phase  of  the 
hospital  and  public  health  center  program  should  be  initiated. 

More  statistical  service,  including  consultation  and  advice,  should  be 
provided  to  the  Department  staff  and  local  health  officers. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  health  educators  as  State  field  consultants  to 
promote  community  evaluation  of  health  needs  and  to  assist  local  health  officers 
in  organizing  and  carrying  out  programs  to  remedy  these  needs. 

For  adequate  supervision  of  child  health,  there  is  need  for  professional 
personnel  to  meet  requests  made  by  local  boards  of  education. 

A  program  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry  for 
dental  service. 

The  crippled  children  program  should  be  extended  to  include  cases  not 
now  provided  for. 

The  dental  education  program  for  early  recognition  of  cancerous  lesions 
of  the  mouth  should  be  expanded. 

The  follow-up  of  all  cancer  cases  should  be  expanded  to  assure  completion 
of  treatment. 

Facilities  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
chronically  ill  should  be  provided. 

The  program  of  providing  psychiatric  service  in  general  hospitals  should 
be  expanded  until  at  least  every  hospital  with  100  beds  or  more  is  giving 
service.    There  is  urgent  need  for  a  psychiatric  study  home  for  children. 

Seven  clinical  units  for  psychiatric  service  are  needed  to  give  clinical 
service  to  children  throughout  the  state;  we  now  have  two  such  units. 

The  present  training  program  in  mental  hygiene  should  include  interne- 
ships  in  clinical  psychology  and  field  work  for  psychiatric  social  work  students. 

Rh  typing  service,  demanded  by  the  medical  profession,  should  be 
instituted  to  reduce  deaths  of  newborn. 

Vaginal  smear  techniques  of  Papanicolau  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine 
and  other  cancers  to  aid  tumor  clinics  and  physicians  should  be  provided. 

An  in-service  training  program  for  professional  personnel  should  be 
expanded. 

Greater  interest  in  the  cities  and  towns  should  be  stimulated  to  bring  about 
improved  housing  to  promote  better  health. 


DEPARTMENTS  CONCERNED 

with 

STATE  CHARITIES 

STATE  HOSPITALS 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

and  with 

EDUCATION 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  handles  many  forms  of  State  relief 
for  socially  dependent  people  expended,  in  the  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
$14,830,226. 

Items  include  $3,130,241   aid  to  dependent  children;  $7,930,204   for  old  age 


assistance. 


Robert  J.  Smith,  Commissioner. 

John  P.  Kreminsky,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Welfare  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  of 
1881  when  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  created  providing  for  the  appoint' 
ment  of  five  persons  by  the  Governor.  The  duties  of  the  Board  provided  for 
the  visiting  and  inspection  of  all  institutions  of  the  State,  both  public  and 
private,  in  which  persons  were  involuntarily  restrained  for  welfare,  health, 
penal  and  corrective  purposes.  The  reason  for  the  periodic  inspections  was 
to  ascertain  whether  patients  and  inmates  received  proper  and  fair  treatment 
and  were  lawfully  committed.  The  Board  was  empowered  to  correct  any 
abuses  and  mistreatment  of  the  patients  or  inmates.  The  early  efforts  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  were  directed  toward  the  abolishment  of  the  practice 
of  farming  out  the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder  and  to  promote  humane  treat' 
ment  of  State  wards. 

In  1919,  the  Department  of  State  Agencies  and  Institutions  was  created 
and  a  State  Agent  was  appointed  to  administer  the  laws  concerning  State 
paupers  and  indigent  persons.  The  State  Agent  also  administered  the  program 
providing  aid  for  widows  with  dependent  children.  The  1935  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Law  and  directed  that  the 
welfare  functions  should  be  administered  by  one  person,  and  thereby  created 
the  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Commissiner  of  Welfare  is  composed  of  the  following 
divisions:  Administrative  and  Statistical,  State  Aid  and  Collections,  Public 
Assistance  and  Child  Welfare.  The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  provides 
child  welfare  services  in  the  rural  areas  throughout  the  State  not  served  by 
local  welfare  organizations.  This  part  of  the  program  is  financed  wholly  by 
the  Federal  government. 

The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  heads  the  Department  and  is  its  executive 
authority.  A  Deputy  Commissioner  exercises  direct  supervision  over  admin- 
istration statistics,  purchasing,  transportation  and  maintenance  of  four  district 
offices.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1947,  the  Department  had  397 
employees,  and  97  automobiles  used  by  the  field  workers.  The  total  amount 
of  money  expended  for  the  year  was  $14,830,226.62. 
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Office  of  Commissioner  of  Welfare  (Includes  Administration  and  State 
Aid  and  Collections)  : 

Total  Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses  $    257,620.66 

Capital  Outlay   (Equipment)  10,838.37 

Fixed  Charges,  Grants,  Donations  1,469,999.61 


Total  $1,738,458.64 

Aid  to  Indians  $            911.02 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Home  9,000.00 

Newington  Home  for  Crippled  Children  49,098.85 

Board  and  Care  of  Children  in  County  Homes  489,601.49 

Examination  and  Commitment  of  the  Mentally  111  39,996.00 


Total  $    588,607.36 

Division  of  Child  Welfare: 

Ordinary  Recurring  Expenses  $     314,884.47 

Capital  Outlay  13,940.34 

Fixed  Charges,  Grants,  Donations  584,010.86 


Total  $    912,835.67 

Division  of  Public  Assistance: 

Fixed  Charges,  Grants,  Donations: 

Old  Age  Assistance  $7,930,204.11 

Aid  to  the  Blind  65,582.02 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  3,130,241.39 

Town  Participation  in  Public  Assistance  Administration  9,305.80 

Capital  Outlay  (Equipment)  5,888.50 


Total  $11,141,221.82 

Total  Expenditures  for  Department  $14,830,226.62 

DIVISION  OF  STATE  AID  AND  COLLECTIONS 
Report  for  Year  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947 

Executive  Heads  and  Members  of  Executive  Staff: 

Director,  Clayton  S.  Squires. 

Assistant  Director,  Marvin  A.  Barrett 

All  appointments  are  made  under  the  Merit  System. 

Purposes,  Operations,  and  Chief  Services: 

Reimbursement  to  towns  of  monies  expended  in  the  care  and  support 
of  persons  not  having  legal  claim  upon  any  Connecticut  town.  An  approx' 
imate  amount  of  $1,540,000  was  expended  by  the  State  for  this  purpose  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1947.  During  this  same  period  7,074  persons  were 
recipients  of  such  aid.  In  addition  thereto,  2,633  persons  without  legal  settle' 
ment  in  Connecticut  were  hospitalized  in  State  institutions. 

Collection  of  monies  for  care  of  patients  in  all  State  tuberculosis  sanatoria, 
hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  training  schools  and  hospitals.  For  details 
concerning  number  of  patients  and  amount  of  monies  collected  see  attached 
Table  I  and  II. 
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Overseeing  Indian  Reservations  and  assuming  responsibility  for  the  three 
Tribal  funds,  and  expenditures  for  care  of  Indians  from  the  State  appropria' 
tion.  As  of  June  30,  1947,  there  were  twenty-nine  (29)  persons  residing 
on  the  Reservations,  of  whom  eighteen  (18)  received  assistance  from  the 
appropriation  in  a  total  of  $911.02.    See  detailed  report  in  Table  III  attached. 

Transfer  of  recipients  of  public  assistance  to  State  and  countries  where 
they  belong  and  corresponding  with  other  states  in  the  matter  of  return  of 
receipients  of  public  assistance  who  belong  to  Connecticut  towns.  During 
the  year  224  persons  were  so  removed,  most  of  whom  were  institutional  cases. 

Administration  of  the  Civilian  War  Assistance  Program  as  related  to 
repatriated  American  citizens  and  their  families,  which  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $5,849.67  for  twenty-six  (26)  cases  involving  sixty-seven  (67)  persons. 

Protection  of  the  financial  interests  of  veterans  who  are  patients  in  State 
institutions  and  others  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs.  Dealing  with 
conservators,  administrations,  and  other  fiduciaries  of  estates  of  mentally  ill 
patients. 

Collection  of  monies  from  towns  of  3/10  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
care  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  committed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Welfare.    The  sum  of  155,  088.  43  was  collected  for  this  purpose  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947. 
Statutes: 

For  determination  of  settlement — Chapter  85,  as  amended. 

Reimbursement  to  towns — Chapter  86,  Part  II,  as  amended. 

Administration  of  law  concerning  State  paupers — Section  1722,  as 
amended. 

Refund  for  support — Section  1723,  as  amended. 

Sale  of  property  of  recipients  of  State  aid — Section  1724,  as  amended. 

Collection  of  monies  for  the  care  of  mentally  ill,  commitments,  etc. — 
Chapter  88,  as  amended. 

Collection  for  care  of  children  under  six  committed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Welfare — Section  1922,  as  amended  by  Sections  725c  and  604e. 

Administration  of  Indian  affairs — Section  692f. 

Interstate  transportation — Section  667c. 

Deportation — Section  1690,  as  amended  by  Section  559e. 
Location  of  Offices: 

The  majority  of  the  business  of  the  Division  is  directed  and  administered 
from  a  central  office  in  the  State  Office  Building  with  one  branch  office  at 
1211  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  there  were  seventy  (70)  positions  in  this  Division, 
none  of  which  were  vacant  at  that  time. 
Direction  Program  Should  Develop: 

To  increase  the  State's  revenue,  plans  are  underway  to  increase  collections 
for  the  care  of  patients  in  the  various  State  institutions.  It  is  proposed  that 
we  establish  more  branch  offices  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  pay  their  bills. 
Large  public  utility  companies  have  found  it  expedient  to  establish  a  number 
of  branch  offices  throughout  their  territories.  Whereas  we  now  have  only 
one  branch  office,  appropriations  have  been  made  and  plans  nearly  completed 
for  the  establishment  of  offices  in  New  Haven  and  Norwich. 
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With  the  additional  staff  we  will  be  able  by  personal  contact  to  obtain 
more  funds  than  is  ever  possible  by  relying  largely  on  correspondence. 

TABLE  I 
DIVISION  OF  STATE  AID  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Patient  Population  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  111,  the  Feeble-Minded, 

the  Tubercular,  by  Type  of  Account 

July  1,  1946-June  30,   1947 

New  ad-    Deaths,  dis' 


re 
No.  of 
Patients 

missions, 
-admission; 

trans- 
fers dur' 

charges, 
>  paroles, 
trans- 
fers dur- 

No. of 
Patients 

Increase  (  +  )  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 

June  30, 1947 

over 

as  of 

ing  year 

ing  year 

as  of 

July  1,  1946 

Type  of  Acct. 
Indigents 
Town  Cases 
State  Charges 

July  1,  1946 

*5,188 

4,253 

*2,081 

If 
6,538 
1,964 

721 

It 
6,336 

2,038 
672 

June  30,  1947 
5,390 
4,179 
2,130 

No.               % 
+  202           +3.9 
—  74          —1.7 
+   49           +2.4 

Total  All  Accts. 

11,522 

9,223 

9,046 

11,699 

+  177          +1.5 

If  Includes   transfers   from   one   category  of  account   to   another   as  well    as   transfers 
between  institutions. 
*  Difference  of  4  change  made  in  classification  to  correct  error. 


TABLE  II 

DIVISION  OF  STATE  AID  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Total  Collections,  by  Type  of  Account,  Fiscal  Year  1946-1947 


(Includes  Reimbursements) 


Type  of  Account 
Total  All  Accounts 
Indigent  Accounts: 

Connecticut  State  Hospital 
Norwich  State  Hospital 
Fairfield  State  Hospital 

Total  Mental  Hospitals 
Mansfield 
Southbury 

Total  Feeble-Minded 
Tuberculosis  Sanatoria 

Total  Indigent  Accounts 
Town  Accounts: 

Connecticut  State  Hospital 
Norwich  State  Hospital 
Fairfield  State  Hospital 

Total  Mental  Hospitals 
Mansfield 
Southbury 

Total  Feeble-Minded 
Tuberculosis  Sanatoria 

Total  Town  Accounts 


Fiscal  Year 

1946-1947 

$2,126,898.21* 

322,051.34 
234,225.33 
279,088.60 
835,365.27 
82,012.72 
113,399.86 
195,412.58 
191,368.31 

$1,222,146.16 

$  169,751.07 
160,608.26 
136,163.11 
466,522.44 
106,696.08 
87,234.33 
193,930.41 
59,211.28 

$    719,664.13 


%  Increase  or 

Decrease  over 

1945-1946 

+     4.8 

+  11.6 

+  1.3 

+  8.5 

+  7.5 

+  4.8 

+  11.8 

+  8.8 

+  5.8 


+ 

7.4 



7.6 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

2.4 

— 

2.1 

- — . 

1.9 

+ 

5.5 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

20.1 

+      0.3 
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Miscellaneous  Accounts: 

Child  Welfare  —  Town  Accounts 
State  Cases  (Pauper) 
Commitment  Fees 
Unreconciled 

Total  Miscellaneous  Accounts 


$     155,088.43 

6,235.11 

23,750.38 

14.00 

$     185,087.92 


*  This  total  includes  $976.10  in  Protested  Checks. 

TABLE  III 
EASTERN  PEQUOT  INDIAN  FUND 
July  1,   1946-June  30,  1947 
Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1946 
Receipts : 

Interest  on  bank  account  $   36.30 

Rentals  165.00 

Dividends — 5  shares  Uncas  Merchants  Bank  stock  40.00 


Expenditures: 

Services  of  Agent 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1947 

Assets 
Cash  on  hand  $2,089.48 

220  Acres  of  land  3,000.00 

7  Houses 

5   Shares,    Uncas    Merchants    National    Bank 
Stock,  Cert.  No.  276 

SCHAGHTICOKE  INDIAN  FUND 
July  1,   1946-June  30,   1947 
Balance  on  hand  July  1,   1946 
Receipts: 

Interest  on  bank  account 


Expenditures: 

Services  of  Agent 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,   1947 

Assets 
Cash  on  hand  $    929.63 

400  Acres  of  land   (Est.)  3,000.00 

4  Houses 

WESTERN  PEQUOT  INDIAN  FUND  (LEDYARD) 
July  1,    1946-June  30,   1947 
Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1946 
Receipts: 

Interest  on  bank  account 


+  6.6 
—  15.2 
+  13.6 
+  180.0 

+      6.5 


$1,898.18 


241.30 

$2,139.48 

50.00 

$2,089.48 


$  929.63 
18.30 

$  947.93 
75.00 

$    872.93 


Expenditures: 
None 


$2,524.82 

51.24 

$2,576.06 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1947 


$2,576.06 
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Assets 

Cash  on  hand 

179  Acres  of  land  (Reservation) 
5  Acres,  detached 
3  Houses,  on  Reservation 
1  House,  detached 

$2,576.06 
1,800.00 

GOLDEN  HILL  TRIBE 

No  Fund 

Appropriation, 
Expenditures 

Assets 
House 
Land 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1946-June  30,  1947 

$1,400.00 
1,000.00 

$5,000.00 
911.02 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1947 

INDIAN  TRIBES 
July  1,  1946  through  June  30,  1947 
In  Residence  on  Reservation  during  Fiscal  Year: 

Eastern  Pequot  8 

Schaghticoke  7 

Western  Pequot  7 

Golden  Hill  1 

Not  Indian  5 

Other  Tribes  1 

On  Reservation  all  of  the  time 

On  Reservation  part  time 

Received  Aid 

Received  No  Aid 

Eastern  Pequot  Reservation: 

Eastern  Pequot  8 

Not  Indian  2 

Other  Tribes  1 

Schaghticoke  Reservation: 

Schaghticoke  7 

Not  Indian  1 

Other  Tribes  0 

Western  Pequot  Reservation: 

Western  Pequot  7 

Not  Indian  1 

Other  Tribes  0 

Golden  Hill  Reservation: 

Golden  Hill  1 

Not  Indian  1 

Other  Tribes  0 

In  Residence  on  Reservations  as  of  June  30,  1947 


$4,088.98 


29 
24 
5 
18 
11 


11 


2 
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DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

For  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1947 
Executive  Staff: 

Deputy — Miss  Marjorie  Siskey. 

Institutional  Consultant — Mrs.  Frances  Henshaw 
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Supervisor  of  Adoptions — Miss  Marguerite  Bengs. 

Supervison  of  Child  Welfare  Services  Units — Miss  Pauline  Crandall. 

District  Supervisors:  Miss  Doris  McKean,  Hartford  District  Office,  State 
Office  Building,  Hartford;  Miss  Dorothy  Badger,  New  Haven  District  Office, 
5  Jefferson  Street,  New  Haven;  Mrs.  Margaret  Carroll,  Norwich  District 
Office,  287  Main  Street,  Norwich;  Mrs.  Helen  Harrington,  Bridgeport  District 
Office,  1211  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport. 

Purposes,  Operations  and  Chief  Services: 

All  appointments  in  Divison  under  merit  system. 

(1)  Investigation  of  petitions  filed  in  Juvenile  Court  of  neglected  or 
uncared  for  children  for  commitment  to  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  if 
under  six  years  of  age  or  to  the  County  Boards  of  Management  if  over  six 
years  of  age. 

Number  of  petitions  filed  for  year  ending  June  30,   1947 —  1,029. 

Number  of  children  committed  to  Commissioner  of  Welfare 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1947  —  345 

Number  of  children  committed  to  County  Boards  of  Management 

for  year  ending  June   30,   1947  —  410 

(2)  Finding  and  approving  foster  homes  for  committed  children. 
Number  of  homes  approved  as  of  June  30,   1947  —  2,121 

(3)  Placement  and  supervision  of  children  committed  to  Commissioner 
of  Welfare  and  the  County  Boards  of  Management. 

Total  number  of  committed  children  as  of  June  30,   1947  —  4,938 

State  Wards—  1,726 

County  Wards —  3,212 

Number  of  children  in  approved  homes  under  Division  of  Child 

Welfare  supervision  as  of  June  30,   1947  —  4,147 

State  Wards  —  1,726 

County  Wards  —  2,421 

Of  this  total  number  of  children,  4,147,  there  were  544  children  under 

supervision  in  their  own  or  relatives'  homes. 

Total  number  of  County  Wards  in  County  Temporary  Homes 

and  other  institutions  as  of  June  30,  1947  —  730 

In  County  Temporary  Homes  —  544 

In  other  institutions — 186 

Number  of  County  Wards  in  approved  foster  homes  under  County 

supervision  (Middlesex)  as  of  June  30,  1947  —  61 
Of   this   total   number  of   children,    61,    there   were    15   children   under 
supervision  in  their  own  or  relatives'  homes. 

(4)  Working  with  parents  or  relatives  to  rehabilitate  family  in  order  to 
return  children  to  own  or  relatives'  homes. 

Number  of  children  returned  for  year  ending  June  30,   1947 —  134 

(5)  Planning  for  future  training  and  self 'support  of  older  children  who 
are  about  to  pass  from  care,  and  making  investigations  for  Juvenile  Court 
for  revocation  of  commitment. 

Number  of  children  who  passed  from  care  or  commitments 
revoked  for  year  ending  June  30,  1947  —  395 
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(6)  Investigation,  licensing  and  supervision  of  family  homes  accepting 
children  on  a  private  boarding  basis. 

Number  of  licensed  boarding  homes  as  of  June  30,   1947  —  322 

(7)  Licensing  and  supervision  of  private  child  caring  agencies  and  insti' 

tutions  in  the  State. 

Number  of  agencies  licensed  as  of  June  30,   1947- — -22 
Number  of  institutions  licensed  as  of  June   30,    1947  —  20 

(8)  Study  of  committed  children  released  for  adoption  and  placement  of 
such  children  in  carefully  selected  homes. 

Number  of  committed  children  adopted  for  year  ending  June  30,   1947  —  13 

Number  of  committed  children  placed  in  potential 

adoptive  homes  for  year  ending  June  30,   1947- — -33 

(9)  Making  studies  for  probate  courts  of  petitions  filed  for  adoption  of 
children  independently  placed  other  than  through  a  licensed  agency. 
Number  of  independent  adoption  studies  made  for  year  ending  June  30,   1947  —  480 

(10)  Approval  of  temporary  placement  and  reimbursement  of  non- 
committed  children  by  boards  of  selectmen  in  licensed  homes  or  institutions. 

Number  of  children  under  Temporary  Reimbursement  as  of  June  30,  1947- — -  195 

(11)  In  two  units,  Litchfield  and  New  London  counties,  through  the 
use  of  Federal  funds,  gives  supervision  and  service  to  children  in  their  own 
homes  to  prevent  family  disorganisation,  neglect  and  necessity  for  commit- 
ment of  children. 

Number  of  children  served  under  Child  Welfare  Services 
for  year  ending  June   30,   1947 — -892 

SECTIONS  OF  STATUTES  COVERING  ABOVE  AGENCIES 

Section  1910,  as  amended  by  Section  600e:  Appointment  of  Deputy 
in  Charge  of  Child  Welfare. 

Section  1922,  as  amended  by  Sections  725c  and  604e:  "(b)  When  a 
petition  shall  be  filed  in  any  court  for  the  commitment  of  a  child  under  six 
years  of  age,  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  shall  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  case  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  thorough  physical  and  mental  exam- 
ination  of  the  child  .  .  ." 

Section  1861.  New  Statute,  Section  42  5h:  "Prior  to  the  hearing  of 
the  case  of  any  child,  investigation  shall  be  made  of  the  facts  as  herein  specified 
.  .  .  Such  investigation  shall  consist  of  an  examination  of  the  parentage  and 
surroundings  of  the  child,  his  age,  habits  and  history,  and  shall  include  also 
an  inquiry  into  the  home  conditions,  habits  and  character  of  his  parents  or 
guardians  .  .  ." 

Section  1863:  "The  court,  if  it  shall  find  that  the  child  needs  the  care, 
discipline  or  protection  of  the  state  may  so  adjudge  and  commit  the  child  .  .   ." 

Section  1922,  as  amended  by  Sections  725c  and  604e:  "(c)  Upon  find' 
ing  and  adjudging  that  any  child  under  six  years  of  age  is  uncared  for  or 
neglected,  the  court  shall  commit  him  to  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  and 
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such  commissioner  shall  be  the  guardian  of  such  child  until  he  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  or  until  another  guardian  shall  have  been  legally 
appointed.  Said  commissioner  may  place  such  child  in  a  suitable  foster  home 
or  in  the  home  of  a  person  related  by  blood  to  such  child  or  in  a  licensed 
child-caring  institution  or  .  .  .  approved  by  him. 

Section  18V),  as  amended  by  Section  701c:  ".  .  .  Said  board  in  each 
county  shall  have  full  guardianship  and  control  of  each  child  committed  to 
the  temporary  home  for  such  county  until  such  child  shall  have  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  .  .  ." 

Section  1918,  as  amended  by  Section  722c:  "...  Said  commissioner 
may  place  children  not  having  been  properly  placed  and  shall  cooperate  with 
the  county  commissioners  in  the  respective  counties  in  the  placing  of  children 
in  homes  suitable  for  their  care  and  protection  .   .   ." 

Section  1913,  as  amended  by  Section  715c:  "The  Commissioner  of 
Welfare,  or  any  agent  appointed  by  him  may  visit  family  homes  in  which 
dependent  and  neglected  children  under  the  charge  of  temporary  homes  may 
be  placed,  recommend  suitable  family  homes  to  the  county  boards  and  perform 
such  further  duties  in  connection  with  such  dependent  and  neglected  children 
as  6aid  commissioner  may  prescribe." 

Section  1915.  New  Statute,  Section  392h:  "No  orphan  asylum,  chil- 
dren's home  or  similar  institution,  and  no  person  or  group  of  persons  whether 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  or  not,  shall  care  for  or  board  a  child  without 
a  license  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  .  .  ." 

Section  1923,  as  amended  by  Section  726c:  "Any  child  committed  by 
authority  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  by  any  court  authorized  to 
commit  dependent,  defective  or  delinquent,  neglected  and  uncared  for  children 
may  be  given  in  adoption  by  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  upon  approval  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Council  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  251.'"' 

Section  649g:  ".  .  .  The  court  of  probate  shall  request  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Welfare  or  one  of  the  organizations  or  institutions  specified  in  the 
preceding  section  to  make  an  investigation  and  written  report  to  it,  in  dup- 
licate,  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  such  request  .  .  ."  (Adoption 
Petition.) 

Section  1922,  as  amended  by  Sections  725c  and  604e:  "(g)  The  select' 
men  of  any  town  may  place  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  unless 
extended  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  any  dependent, 
defective,  delinquent,  neglected  or  uncared  for  child  .  .  .  Said  commissioner 
may  supervise  the  care  and  placement  of  such  child  .   .  ." 

Section  567e:  "The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  is  empowered  to  admin- 
ister, with  the  advice  of  the  Public  Welfare  Council,  any  and  all  monies 
appropriated  or  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal  government  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  for  purposes  of  public  welfare.  Said  commissioner  is  empowered 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  government  and  the  several  states  in  the  promo- 
tion of  activities  in  the  field  of  public  welfare." 
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EXPENDITURES 

Capital  outlay  for  year  ending  June  30,  1947  (office  and  motor  vehicle 

equipment)  $    13,940.34 

Total  recurring  operating  expenses  for  year  ending  June  30,  1947  (for 

supervision  of  state  and  county  wards)  314,594.67 

Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  June   30,    1947    (covering  board, 

clothing,  medical  care,  etc.,  for  state  wards)  584,010.86 

Total  $912,545.87 

Although  the  State  reimbursement  to  the  counties  is  not  included  in  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  budget,  the  supervision  and  services  to  the  county 
wards  is  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Division.  The  State  reimburses  to  the 
counties  $3.50  per  child  per  week  for  the  care  of  children  committed  to  the 
County  Boards  of  Management.  Such  reimbursement  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,   1947  was  $489,596.49. 

Sources  of  Income: 

General  budget  of  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

Towns  reimburse  the  State  3/10ths  of  the  cost  of  care  per  State  Ward  who  has 
town  settlement.  The  State  billed  towns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  $155,088.43. 

Positions  in  Division  of  Child  'Welfare: 

Number  of  approved  positions  on  June  30,  1947 —  119 
Number  of  employed  persons  on  June  30,   1947  —  118 

DIRECTION  PROGRAM  SHOULD  DEVELOP 

The  study  on  prevention  and  delinquency  presented  to  the  1947  General 
Assembly  has  concretely  pointed  out  what  we  have  long  recognized,  i.e.,  that 
to  stop  the  continually  increasing  number  of  children  committed  to  the  counties 
and  State,  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  development  of  services  to 
children  in  their  own  homes  and  available  to  the  community  at  the  first 
symptom  of  disorganization.  As  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  now  exists,  service  to  the  child  and  family  is  given  after  the  critical 
point  in  the  family's  disorganization  has  been  reached,  or  when  the  children 
have  to  be  removed  and  the  chances  of  holding  the  family  together  are  slim. 

That  much  more  could  be  done  through  supervision  both  of  an  authorita' 
tive  nature  as  well  as  a  voluntary  cooperative  relationship  is  demonstrated 
by  the  number  of  children,  544,  supervised  in  their  own  or  relatives'  homes 
as  of  June  30,  1947,  while  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  county. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  these  same  children  could  have  remained  in 
their  own  or  relatives'  homes  under  supervision  without  having  to  be  removed 
in  the  first  place.  Further  evidence  of  the  value  of  supervision  to  avoid  com' 
mitment  is,  that  out  of  the  892  children  served  in  the  two  Federal  Child 
Welfare  Service  units,  Litchfield  and  New  London  counties,  only  an  average 
of  about  50  children  a  year  finally  have  had  to  be  committed  and  removed 
from  their  own  homes  and  many  of  these  children  and  their  parents  are  in 
a  seriously  disorganized  state  when  they  are  referred  to  these  two  units. 

This  type  of  program  would  require  considerable  additional  staff. 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Under  the  authority  of  Chapters  99a  and  99b  of  the  General  Statutes, 
the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  has  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  three  federallyaided  public  assistance 
programs  of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

As  of  June  30,  1947  there  were  195  approved  positions  in  the  Division 
of  Public  Assistance  and  all  but  four  of  these  positions  were  filled.  There 
were  87  employees  on  the  field  staff  and  108  supervisory  and  clerical 
employees.  Fifty-seven  of  the  latter  group  were  assigned  to  the  central  office 
which  is  responsible  for  disbursement  of  all  assistance  payments  and  for  all 
accounting  procedures,  as  well  as  for  policy  making,  general  planning,  and 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  district  offices.  The  four  district  offices  located 
in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  Norwich,  are  responsible  for 
investigation  of  applications  and  follow-up  of  cases  receiving  assistance  accord' 
ing  to  policies  and  standards  which  are  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  NEED 

To  qualify  for  public  assistance  the  applicant  must  be  "in  need."  This 
means  that  his  own  income  and  resources  must  be  insufficient  to  meet  his 
living  expenses.  It  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  consideration  help  which 
can  be  given  by  legally  liable  relatives. 

The  amount  of  the  public  assistance  payment  in  the  individual  case  is 
based  on  a  budget  deficit  which  represents  the  difference  between  essential 
expenses  and  available  income. 

Four  basic  items  of  expenses  are  included  in  all  budgets:  food,  shelter, 
household  operation,  including  fuel,  utilities  and  housekeeping  supplies,  and 
personal  expenses,  including  clothing,  recreation  and  other  individual  needs. 
The  cost  of  each  item  has  been  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  family 
and  the  age  of  the  individual  members.  So  far  as  possible,  costs  are  kept  up 
to  date  with  current  prices. 

The  trend  in  budgetary  methods  for  determining  need  is  toward  greater 
standardization  and  less  individualization.  This  means  that  the  agency 
determines  how  much  money  a  family  of  given  size  and  composition  needs 
for  its  basic  living  expenses  and  uses  this  standard  for  all  families  of  like  size 
and  composition.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  individualization  of  budgets 
which  gives  consideration  to  special  items  not  common  to  all  families  is  ques' 
tionable,  since  it  leads  to  discriminatory  practices  which  have  no  place  in  a 
public  welfare  program  operating  on  democratic  principles.  Furthermore, 
it  is  easier  for  most  applicants  to  understand  and  accept  a  uniform  budgetary 
method. 

In  judging  the  adequacy  of  assistance  payments  in  relation  to  living 
expenses,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  individuals  and  families 
have  other  sources  of  income  and  that  the  assistance  payment  is  planned  in 
each  case  to  supplement  this  income.  Average  monthly  payments,  including 
supplementary  assistance  for  medical  care,  in  June  1947,  were  $46.55  for  a 
person  receiving  old  age  assistance,  $40.36  for  a  person  receiving  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  $95.78  for  a  family  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children. 
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CASE  LOADS 

Primary  responsibility  for  determining  eligibility  for  public  assistance 
rests  with  the  social  worker  who  has  direct  dealings  with  the  persons  involved. 
It  is  his  job  to  explain  eligibility  requirements  and  to  secure  the  necessary 
information  on  which  a  fair  decision  regarding  eligibility  can  be  made. 

In  addition  to  personal  and  educational  qualifications  which  the  social 
worker  brings  to  the  job,  his  ability  to  do  his  job  well  depends  in  large  part 
on  two  things — the  training  and  supervision  given  him  by  the  agency  and 
the  size  of  the  case  load  for  which  he  is  responsible.  If  the  case  load  is  too 
large,  he  cannot  give  proper  attention  to  all  of  the  details  of  the  individual 
case,  either  at  the  time  of  the  original  investigation  or  in  the  subsequent  follow 
up  required  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  with  changes  affecting  continuing 
need  for  assistance. 

Case  loads  in  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  increased  during  the 
year  from  an  average  of  205  per  worker  on  July  1,  1946  to  232  on  June 
30,  1947.  This  increase  was  due  both  to  loss  of  staff  and  increase  in  the 
total  case  load.  The  average  case  load  is  made  up  of  192  old  age  assistance 
cases,  39  aid  to  dependent  children  cases,  and  2  aid  to  the  blind  cases. 

Savings  of  approximately  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  annually  are 
effected  by  the  thorough  investigation  of  applications  since  one  out  of  every 
three  applicants  is  found  ineligible.  During  the  year  5,318  applications  were 
acted  upon  and  3,554  of  these  were  accepted  for  assistance. 

On  June  30,  1947  there  were  992  applications  pending,  675  of  which 
were  for  old  age  assistance,  307  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  10  for 
aid  to  the  blind. 

The  continuing  eligibility  of  all  active  cases  is  scheduled  for  review  at 
least  once  a  year  and  many  cases  are  reviewed  more  frequently.  Reviews 
were  made  of  19,977  cases  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  a  case  load 
becomes  too  large,  reviews  are  slowed  down  since  priority  is  given  to  work 
on  applications.  As  of  June  30,  1947,  392  of  the  18,033  active  assistance 
cases  had  not  been  reviewed  for  a  year  or  more. 

During  the  year  2,260  old  age  assistance  cases  were  discontinued,  rep' 
resenting  1 5  percent  of  the  active  case  load.  In  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program,  where  financial  circumstances  are  subject  to  much  more  frequent 
and  marked  change,  961  cases  were  discontinued,  representing  35  percent  of 
the  active  load. 

MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Public  assistance  to  meet  basic  maintenance  needs  is  paid  in  the  form 
of  a  monthly  check  and  the  beneficiary  is  responsible  for  management  of  his 
own  affairs  and  the  payment  of  his  various  obligations  in  the  community. 
This  same  plan  applies  to  medical  care.  Since  medical  needs  cannot  be 
estimated  in  advance,  supplementary  assistance  checks  are  given  to  help  meet 
this  type  of  expense  on  a  post'payment  basis. 

The  beneficiary  has  free  choice  in  obtaining  medical  goods  and  services 
but  is  expected  to  identify  himself  as  a  beneficiary  of  public  assistance.  The 
doctor  or  dentist  is  then  in  a  position  to  be  guided  by  the  cost  standards  which 
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have  been  established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare.  Bills  are  submitted 
to  the  patient  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to  pay  his  bills  for  medical  care  the 
same  as  any  other  type  of  obligation. 

Fortyfour  percent  of  all  active  public  assistance  cases  received  supple 
mentary  assistance  on  account  of  medical  needs  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Public  assistance  payments  made  on  account  of  medical  care  amounted  to 
$2,220,000  for  the  year.  This  figure  includes  $1,481,000  paid  to  1,000  old 
age  assistance  beneficiaries  residing  in  homes  licensed  by  the  State  Depart' 
ment  of  Health  as  hospitals  for  chronic  and  convalescent  patients. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  OLD  AGE 
AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  made  two  types  of  provision  for  the 
support  of  aged  persons  and  dependent  children:  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  and  public  assistance.  Insurance  benefits  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
government  to  retired  wage  earners  or  to  their  surviving  widows  and  children 
and  contributions  for  this  purpose  are  deducted  from  earnings.  In  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  public  assistance  to  supplement  insurance  benefits 
when  the  individual  or  family  has  no  other  source  of  support. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  it  was  anticipated  that 
insurance  benefits  would  gradually  absorb  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
burden  carried  by  public  assistance  in  the  earlier  years.  Due  to  changes  in 
the  economic  situation,  especially  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  reduction 
in  assistance  payments  has  not  been  as  marked  as  was  expected.  Although 
insurance  benefits  are  now  being  paid  in  Connecticut  in  a  total  amount  of 
approximately  $850,000  per  month,  public  assistance  payments  substantially 
exceed  this  figure. 

Since  Connecticut  is  an  industrial  State  with  a  high  percentage  of  the 
population  in  covered  employment,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  insurance 
benefits  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  those  receiving  public  assistance  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  Connecticut  at  the  end  of  1946  there  were 
approximately  38,000  beneficiaries  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and 
24,000  beneficiaries  of  public  assistance.  (The  latter  figure  included  eligible 
children  as  well  as  parents  who  were  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children.) 
In  the  country  at  large,  however,  there  were  approximately  twice  as  many 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  as  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL 


The  Welfare  Council  reports  total  population  in  State's  five  mental  hospitals 
at  close  of  fiscal  year  was  10,893.  Total  at  same  time  in  1937  was  8,299. 
Finds  them  still  overcrowded. 

Reports  county  jails  somewhat  improved,  notably  in  Bridgeport. 

Number  of  almshouses  decreasing,  private  boarding  homes  and  their  popula- 
tion on  increase. 


In  the  opinion  of  its  President,  the  importance  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Council  is  that  it  should  be  engaged  in  the  continuous  following  of  develop' 
ments  in  the  field  of  public  welfare.  He  feels  it  should  concentrate  on 
advisory  and  research  functions.  Members  of  the  Council,  places  of  residence, 
and  year  in  which  each  member's  term  expires,  are:  Austin  D.  Barney, 
Farmington,  president,  1949;  Louise  H.  Fisher,  Hartford,  1949;  Dwight  L. 
Chamberlain,  New  Haven,  1947;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ratajczak,  Bridgeport, 
1951;  Mrs.  Eric  H.  Haight,  Stamford,  1949.  William  W.  T.  Squire  is 
administrative  head  of  the  Agency  with  the  title  of  secretary  and  director. 
Albert  C.  Hoover  is  research  director,  Elizabeth  Fay,  administrative  assistant; 
Jennie  E.  Bernier,  R.N.,  and  Irene  J.  Kennedy,  R.N.,  inspectors  of  welfare 
institutions.  Sources  of  the  major  powers  of  the  Council  are  found  in  the 
General  Statutes,  Section  1907,  as  amended  by  Section  598e;  Section  599e; 
Section  1911  as  amended  by  Section  713c;  Section  1912,  as  amended  by  Section 
714c;  Section  1806,  as  amended;  Section  1906  as  amended;  Section  1762  and 
1765,  as  amended;  Section  1874  as  amended  by  Section  384g;  Section  1923 
as  amended  by  Section  726c.  The  Council  held  eight  regular  meetings  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1947. 

EXPENDITURES 

The  Public  Welfare  Council  expended  $22,379.32  for  personal  services 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  Other  figures  for  the  same  period 
were:  expenditure  for  contractual  services  $1,478.89  and  for  supplies  and 
materials  $1,256.10  making  total  ordinary  recurring  expenditures  $25,114.31. 
Total  capital  outlay  was  $3,186.97  or  total  expenditures  of  $28,301.28.  The 
source  of  the  Agency's  income  is  by  appropriation  from  the  General  Assembly. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  Council's  study  of  needs  of  neglected  and  uncared'for  children, 
authorized  in  1945,  was  reported  to  the  Legislature  in  January  1947.  It 
attracted  wide  attention. 
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Members  of  the  Council  and  staff  paid  more  than  a  thousand  official 
visits  during  the  year  to  public  and  private  institutions  and  homes,  as  provided 
by  law. 

Under  mandate  from  the  1943  General  Assembly  the  Council  made  a 
study  of  the  chronic  sick  in  the  State  which  resulted  in  creation  of  the  Com' 
mission  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Chronically  111,  Aged  and  Infirm, 
by  the  1945  Legislature.  During  the  fiscal  year  in  question  the  Council 
cooperated  with  the  Commission  in  formulation  of  its  legislative  program 
approved  by  the   1947  Legislature. 

The  Council  finds  improvement  in  all  county  jails  in  Connecticut  during 
the  year,  notably  in  Bridgeport.  The  Litchfield  County  jail  in  Danbury  may 
be  closed  soon. 

Council  inspections  and  study  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  State 
agencies  for  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  deficient  are  over' 
crowded.  The  Council  feels  there  is  need  for  these  institutions  to  admit  and 
care  for  infants.  In  the  State's  five  mental  institutions  total  population  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  10,893  as  against  a  total  of  8,299  at  the 
same  time  in  the  year  1937;  a  very  considerable  increase. 

There  are  54  private  homes  for  the  aged  in  the  State  caring  for  about 
2,000  persons.  Licenses  were  issued  to  264  boarding  homes  for  the  aged 
last  fiscal  year.  Fifty  were  new  homes  and  214  secured  renewal  licenses. 
License  of  one  home  was  revoked.  Some  others  discontinued  operation.  Two 
hundred  twentyseven  were  under  license  June  30,   1947. 

Thirty-two  almshouses  were  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
three  having  been  closed  during  the  year.  In  the  last  15  years  the  number 
of  almshouses  has  decreased  from  52  to  32  but  private  boarding  homes  have 
increased  in  number  and  population. 

Reports  submitted  to  the  Council  show  there  were  66  aged  persona 
diagnosed  as  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or  mentally  ill  living  in  almshouses  in 
December,  1946,  and  64  in  June,  1947.  Only  a  few  of  the  almshouses  are 
adequately  equipped  to  care  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Inspectors  make  quarterly  visits  to  the  eight  county  temporary  homes 
for  children,  timed  to  come  in  between  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  boards 
of  management,  on  which  the  Council  is  represented.  The  Fairfield  home 
in  Norwa'k,  much  criticized,  has  been  closed  and  the  children  boarded  out 
in  foster  homes. 

PLANNED  PROGRAM 

The  Council  has  a  planned  program  of  continuing  study  and  reporting. 
This  includes  setting  up  and  operating  the  central  registry  and  social  service 
index  authorized  by  the  1947  Legislature;  further  study  of  conditions  leading 
to  delinquency  and  neglect  of  children;  and  bringing  up  to  date  many  past 
studies  in  social  care,  the  problems  of  the  jails,  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 
The  Council  does  not  hope  to  complete  all  its  projects  during  the  coming 
biennium  but  will  complete  some  and  start  others.  The  Council  will  continue 
and  expand  its  study  of  the  charges  for  care  of  patients  in  the  State  institu- 
tions and  recommend  to  the  1949  General  Assembly  a  uniform  and  practical 
plan  for  setting  and  adjusting  such  charges. 
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COMMISSION  ON  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
CHRONICALLY  ILL,  AGED  AND  INFIRM 


The  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Chronically  111, 
Aged  and  Infirm  was  created  by  act  of  the  1945  General  Assembly. 

Section  61  lh  of  the  1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  five  electors  as  members  of  the  Commission  and  directs 
the  Commissioner  of  Health  and  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  to  serve  as 
members  ex-officio.  At  first  two  of  the  elector  members  were  appointed  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  three  for  a  term  of  four  years  but,  there' 
after,  all  appointed  are  to  serve  for  four  years.  No  compensation  is  provided 
for  members.  Provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary 
of  the  Commission. 

Governor  Baldwin  appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission,  on  October 
16,  1945;  A.  Nowell  Creadick,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Joseph  H.  Howard, 
M.D.,  of  Bridgeport,  John  E.  Lamb,  of  Plainville;  James  L.  McConaughy, 
of  Cornwall;  and  Mrs.  Frances  Burke  Redick  of  Newington.  When  elected 
chief  executive  of  the  State,  Governor  McConaughy  resigned  from  the  Com' 
mission  January  21,  1947  and  on  February  19,  1947  appointed  Curtiss  S. 
Johnson  of  Guilford  as  his  successor  to  serve  until  July  1,  1951.  Furthermore, 
at  the  same  election  the  voters  elected  Mrs.  Frances  Burke  Redick  as  Secretary 
of  the  State.  Mrs.  Redick  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  April  3, 
1947  and  Governor  McConaughy  appointed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Gillie  of  New 
Haven,  on  April  16,  1947,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Redick  and  serve  until  July  1, 
1951.  Dr.  Joseph  Howard's  original  term  expired  July  1,  1947,  but  he  has 
been  reappointed.  Stanley  H.  Osborn,  M.D.,  has  served  on  the  Commission 
as  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Robert  J.  Smith  has  served  as  Commissioner 
of  Welfare.  The  members  of  the  Commission  elected  Dr.  A.  Nowell  Creadick 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Redick  secretary. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  as  set  forth  in  Section  612h  of  the  1945 
Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  are  "to  study  the  problems  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  chronically  ill,  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  this  State; 
to  initiate  a  program,  with  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  State  agencies  concerned, 
to  coordinate  and  develop  existing  resources  for  such  care  and  treatment, 
and  to  plan  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly,  construct 
or  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sections 
30g  and  59g  of  the  1943  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes,  and  staff  and 
operate,  such  buildings  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  care  of  such  persons; 
provided  the  Governor  shall  approve  the  purchase  of  or  option  to  purchase 
land  for  such  purpose.  The  Commission  shall  fix  rates  for  care  at  such 
institutions  and  shall  determine  policies  and  adopt  regulations  necessary  to> 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
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The  1945  General  Assembly  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Commission  to  activate  the  most  urgently  needed  components  of  its 
program,  but  the  Commission's  total  expenditures  amounted  to  only  $3,592.91 
for  the  fiscal  period  ended  July  1, 1947,  chiefly  because  neither  suitable  physical 
facilities  nor  qualified  medical  specialists  were  found  to  be  available  at  that 
time. 

The  Commission  first  concerned  itself  with  ascertaining  the  scope  of  the 
State's  responsibility,  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  Commission's  authority  in  the  situation.  Meetings  were  held  with  many 
groups  interested  in  the  problem,  such  as  committees  from  the  Connecticut 
Hospital  Association,  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  and  others. 
Cooperation  in  the  development  of  the  Commission's  program  has  included 
State  and  local  health  and  welfare  departments  and  officials,  private  agencies 
and  out  of  State  authorities.  The  members  of  the  Commission  have  visited 
such  properties  as  were  reported  to  be  suitable  for  utilization  and  have  met 
frequently,  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  Hartford,  to  evaluate  data 
collected  and  to  formulate  proposals  for  legislative  action. 

The  result  of  the  Commission's  deliberations  was  embodied  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  which  recommended 
that 

(a)  a  central  institute  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  cancer,  arthritis,  heart 
and  kidney  diseases  and  mild  mental  deterioration  be  established. 

(b)  The  State's  public  health  activities  be  expanded  to  prevent  or  postpone 
chronic  diseases. 

(c)  clinics  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  cancer  in  particular,  and  clinic 
subsidization,  be  expanded  to  include  diagnostic  facilities  for  all  chronic 
diseases. 

(d)  increases  in  the  chronic  sick  bed  facilities,  by  additions  to  the  municipal 
hospitals  and  State-aided  hospitals  be  encouraged  by  State  grants. 

(e)  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  fraternal,  religious  and  private  homes 
for  the  care  of  both  private  and  State  wards  by  grant  and  subsidy  be 
encouraged. 

(f)  Provision  be  made  at  the  Newington  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  care 
of  children  with  crippling  conditions  of  long  duration,  and  that  the 
funds  necessary  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  named. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  Governor  McConaughy  had  sought 
diligently  to  be  accurately  informed  on  the  problem  itself  and  the  possibilities 
of  its  solution.  Fortunately,  the  1947  General  Assembly  concurred  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Commission  in  the  desire  to  take  some  action  necessary  to 
inaugurate  the  best  program  possible  at  this  time  for  State  assistance  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  chronically  ill,  aged  and  infirm.  A  total  of  $920,000 
was  appropriated  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs.  Specifically  the  sums 
appropriated  were:  $600,000  to  establish  an  institution  for  care  and  treat- 
ment, temporarily  located  at  the  Veterans  Home  and  Hospital  in  Rocky  Hill; 
$200,000  grants  in  aid  to  State-aided  hospitals  which  might  qualify  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Commission  in  the  care  of  the  chronic  sick;  $100,000 
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grants  in  aid  to  municipal  hospitals  or  county  institutions  meeting  the  Com- 
mission's requirements  and  $20,000  for  the  ordinary  and  recurring  expenses 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Chronically  111, 
Aged  and  Infirm  is  sincerely  grateful  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  the  delibera' 
tions  incident  to  the  development  of  the  program  proposed,  and  to  all  who 
aided  in  the  adoption  of  the  bills  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  will  strive 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  chronically  ill,  aged  and  infirm  by  con' 
scientiously  administering  the  facilities  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  provided. 
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SOLDIERS1,  SAILORS1,  AND  MARINES  FUND 


Present  limit  of  State  fund  being  created  is  set  at  $25,000,000.  Income  from 
fund  used  to  assist  needy  Connecticut  veterans  of  both  world  wars  and 
Spanish'American  conflict. 

Expended  from  income  in  fiscal  year — -$302,260. 

Estimate  now  is  demands  on  fund  income  may  reach  $1,000,000  annually  in 
near  future. 


Eugene  P.  Armstrong,  Administrator. 

Benjamin  B.  Truskoski,  Assistant  Administrator. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1919  enacted  legislation  which  established  a 
fund  of  $2,500,000,  known  as  the  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Fund. 
The  law  prescribed  that  this  money  be  invested  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom  be  used  to  assist  needy  veterans  of  the  First  World  War. 

The  original  act  also  placed  custody  of  the  Fund  in  care  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  which  is  the  policy  making  group  for  this  agency.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  comprised  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Investment  Committee, 
two  members  of  the  latter  Committee  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  as  prescribed  by  Section  634e  of  the  1939  Supplement 
to  General  Statutes.    Essentially  the  original  legislation  remains  in  effect  today. 

Changes  of  note  occurred  in  1943  when  Section  40 5 g  of  the  1943 
Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  provided  that  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War  be  included  in  the  original  legislation.  In  1945  Sections  453h, 
454h  and  455h  of  the  1945  Supplement  to  General  Statutes  were  enacted 
which  first  increased  the  original  fund  to  $15,000,000  to  provide  for  the 
increased  number  of  veterans,  secondly  imposed  a  cigarette  tax  to  provide 
additional  resources  and  included  veterans  of  the  Spanish'American  War. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1947  further  increased  the  limits  of  the  fund 
to  $25,000,000  without  additional  taxes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Fund  to  provide  financial  assistance,  food, 
wearing  apparel,  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  the  funeral  expenses  of  the 
veteran.  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  the  veteran  must  be  a  Connecticut 
veteran  who  served  during  a  war  period,  must  have  been  honorably  discharged, 
and  show  proof  of  need.  Assistance  is  also  extended  where  needed  to  widows 
of  veterans  who  resided  with  them  at  the  time  of  death,  and  to  dependent 
children  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  Fund  has  its  headquarters  in  the  State  Office  Building  and  maintains 
offices  in  Hartford,  Waterbury,  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven.  The  real 
property  in  each  of  these  offices  is  insignificant  as  space  on  city  or  State- 
owned  property  is  utilized,  except  in  Waterbury,  where  office  space  for  a 
staff  of  two  is  rented. 
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In  all  other  towns  or  cities  either  one  man  or  a  committee  from  the 
nearest  post  of  the  American  Legion  serve  without  pay  as  representatives 
of  the  Fund.  They  complete  applications  for  aid,  giving  all  facts  and  submit 
such  applications  to  the  main  office  for  action.  Some  of  these  representatives 
have  served  the  State  in  this  voluntary  capacity  for  periods  ranging  from  10 
to  25  years.  This  voluntary  non'paid  system  keeps  the  operating  costs 
relatively  low. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  this  agency  had  18  approved 
positions  and  employed  18  State-paid  persons,  of  which  10  are  located  in 
the  main  office,  and  2  each  in  the  four  subordinate  offices. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  this  Agency 
had  expended  a  total  of  $302,260.11.  Of  this  amount  $50,147.17  was 
expended  for  recurring  operating  expenses  and  $2,875.37  for  capital  outlay, 
the  remainder  being  disbursed  directly  to  the  veteran. 

The  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Fund  was  allotted  approximately 
$2,189,000  as  its  portion  of  the  cigarette  tax  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  most 
of  which  has  been  invested  and  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Fund. 

Indications  are  that  Connecticut  will  have  a  veteran  population  of 
approximately  300,000  who  may  qualify  for  assistance  through  the  Fund. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  based  on  the  average  yearly  disbursements  made 
during  the  favorable  economic  era  of  1920  to  1931,  in  behalf  of  66,000 
veterans,  that  in  the  near  future,  and  during  a  normal  year,  demands  on 
the  Fund  may  reach  $1,000,000  yearly.  Naturally  the  demands  for  assistance 
increase  with  adversities  such  as  unemployment  and  illness.  It  is  difficult  to 
forecast  such  conditions  but  the  facts  of  the  past  28  years  indicate  the  veterans' 
problems  will  increase  during  the  forthcoming  years,  and  disbursements  will 
increase  accordingly. 
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First  annual  report  of  Commission  on  Alcoholism.  Declares  eventual  attain' 
ment  of  goals  will  restore  many  of  State's  50,000  alcoholics  to  more  produc 
tive  and  useful  living  with  consequent  strengthening  of  economic  and  moral 
fiber  of  entire  population. 


The  Commission  on  Alcoholism,  created  by  the  General  Assembly  ±n 
1945,  now  reports  as  of  June  30,  1947,  on  its  first  year  of  actual  experience 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  alcoholics.  From  this  relatively  biief  period 
of  contact  with  patients  it  is  not  possible  adequately  to  measure  effectiveness 
on  a  statistical  basis.  However,  the  Commission  attempts  to  indicate  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  its  efforts,  to  date;  indicates  additional  services 
needed,  and  discusses  the  general  problems  to  be  solved  in  fulfillment  of  the 
program  planned  for  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  in  Connecticut.  Eventual 
attainment  of  the  Commission's  goals  will  result  in  the  restoration  of  many 
of  the  State's  estimated  50,000  alcoholics  to  more  productive  and  useful  living 
with  a  consequent  strengthening  of  the  moral  and  economic  fiber  of  our 
whole  people. 

The  Governor  appoints  this  Commission  of  five  persons  at  least  two  of 
whom  must  hold  licenses  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  State.  The 
present  Commissioners  are:  Selden  B.  Bacon,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  chair- 
man; Arthur  H.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Waterbury,  vice-chairman;  Edna  A.  F. 
Edgerton,  Stamford,  secretary;  Charles  T.  Bingham,  M.D.,  Hartford;  and 
George  C.  Conway,  Guilford.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Agency  is 
Dudley  Porter  Miller,  Ph.D.,  of  Hamden.  The  Commission's  major  powers 
are  set  forth  in  Chapter  92,  Sections  408h-422h,  1945  Supplement  to  the 
General  Statutes,  as  amended  during  the  1947  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

Among  the  steps  taken  toward  achievement  of  its  plan  the  Commission 
on  March  15,  1946,  established  administrative  headquarters  at  110  Whitney 
Avenue,  New  Haven.  July  1,  1946  it  established  in  Hartford  the  country's 
first  State-supported  out-patient  clinic  for  treatment  of  alcoholics.  On 
November  1,  1946,  by  contractual  arrangement  with  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic, 
similar  services  were  established  in  New  Haven.  In  June,  1947,  land  was 
purchased  and  plans  are  now  underway  for  the  building  and  establishment 
of  a  combined  in-patient  and  out-patient  unit  in  Hartford. 

This  facility  will  be  designed  and  staffed  to  render  full  medical, 
psychiatric  and  nursing  services  to  approximately  50  in-patients.  Among 
this  number  the  new  facility  will  be  expected  to  accommodate,  with  proper 
segregation,  about  25  involuntary  male  cases,  18  voluntary  male  cases  and 
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8' 10  voluntary  female  cases.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  the  new  facility  will  approximate  $325,000  and  will  entail  an  annual 
operating  expenditure  of  about  $90,000. 

The  establishment  of  in-patient  services  in  a  new  facility  is  being  proposed 
for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  With' 
out  available  in-patient  services  the  prognosis  for  recovery  from  alcoholism 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  about  one-third  of  the  male  cases  accepted  for 
treatment  with  the  proportion  being  considerably  higher  among  female  cases. 

(2)  To  allow  time  for  particular  patients  to  return  to  a  more  normal 
social  and  psychological  adjustment  under  closer  guidance  and  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  can  be  arranged  on  an  out-patient  basis.  This  is  especially 
true  in  those  cases  whose  social  and  economic  assets  are  negative.  Such  cases 
need  to  develop  more  effective  attitudes  and  adjustments,  to  find  work  and  to 
receive  their  first  wages  in  order  that  their  treatment  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
more  realistic  and  effective  environment.  Without  intensive  support  and 
guidance  during  this  period,  treatment  is,  in  many  cases,  entirely  ineffectual. 

(3)  To  serve  as  a  center  for  the  study  of  rehabilitation  techniques  for 
the  voluntary  as  well  as  for  the  involuntary  types  of  cases.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  group  the  Commission  will  be  able,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
experience  and  study,  to  report  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  activity  and  treatment  needs  of  these  cases,  together  with  suggestions 
relative  to  the  type,  size  and  cost  of  a  facility  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
for  care  of  the  large  number  of  chronic  and  uncooperative  alcoholics  in 
Connecticut. 

(4)  Other  goals  to  be  sought  include  (a)  verification  of  the  proposition 
that  general  hospitals,  if  convalescent  and  clinic  facilities  are  at  hand  to  follow 
up  the  immediate  hospital  care  of  acutely  ill  alcoholics,  will  be  willing  to  play 
a  far  more  significant  role  in  meeting  the  problems  of  alcoholism,  (b)  the 
establishment  of  a  training  center  for  internes  so  that  there  will  be  greater 
understanding  of  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  alcoholism  by  the  medical 
profession,  (c)  an  opportunity  for  penal  authorities  to  assess  the  newer 
techniques  of  therapy  in  relation  to  one  of  the  largest  sectors  of  the  jail  and 
prison  population,  and  (d)  a  recognized  center  for  the  intensive  and  practical 
study  of  all  aspects  of  alcoholism  and  its  control. 

PLAN  ADDITIONAL  CLINIC 

The  Commission  hopes  to  be  able  to  establish  at  least  one  additional 
out-patient  clinic  in  the  State  before  1948.  Attainment  of  this  hope  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  availability  of  qualified  psychiatric  personnel  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the  proposed  clinic's  requirements  for  professional 
services. 

The  Commission  is  proposing  three  studies,  the  first  of  which  is  already 
underway : 

(1)  A  comprehensive  report  on  the  psychiatric  and  medical  therapies 
now  utilized  in  treating  alcoholics; 
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(2)  A  survey  of  all  the  facilities  in  the  State  which  now  serve  the 
alcoholic,  their  location,  nature  of  services  offered,  extent  of  work  with 
alcoholics,  etc.; 

(3)  A  careful  estimate  of  the  total  inebriate  population  of  the  State, 
the  types  of  alcoholics,  compulsive  drinkers,  and  "common  drunks"  involved. 
This  can  be  no  more  than  an  estimate  and  will  be  a  difficult  undertaking 
since,  except  for  one  type  of  alcoholic  (the  so-called  "chronic1''  alcoholic), 
no  accurate  census  has  ever  been  taken.  Figures  on  the  total  inebriate  popula' 
tion  (50,000  for  Connecticut)  have  been  estimated  from  this  one  reliable 
figure. 

Each  established  out-patient  clinic  is  under  the  direction  of  a  clinical 
psychiatrist  who  is  assisted  by  two  psychiatrically  trained  mental  hygienists 
and  two  clerical  workers.  In  additon  to  this  full  time  staff  the  consulting 
services  of  a  psychologist,  a  medical  internist,  and  a  laboratory  are  available 
for  use  when  special  and  involved  diagnostic  testing  procedures  are  indicated 
for  selected  patients. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  the  two  established  out-patient  services 
admitted  a  total  of  310  patients  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Of  this  total 
85  patients  were  accepted  by  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic  in  New  Haven  which  more 
than  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  Commission  and  the  above 
Clinic  for  the  eight  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year  during  which  it  was  in 
force.  The  remaining  225  patients  were  accepted  by  the  Hartford  Clinic. 
This  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  anticipated  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clinic  was  short-staffed  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  in  view  of  the  many  organizational  problems  which 
were  inevitable  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  program,  the  case  load  for  the 
first  year  can  be  considered  satisfactory. 

An  indication  of  the  past  and  potential  effectiveness  of  the  Commission's 
program,  as  revealed  from  the  brief  period  of  experience  in  its  Hartford  Clinic, 
may  be  gained  from  the  material  to  follow: 

From  the  opening  day  of  the  clinic  on  July  1,  1946,  through  the  next 
ten  months  ending  April  30,  1947,  200  patients  were  seen.  From  a  study 
of  their  individual  records  these  patients  have  been  classified,  after  their 
particular  period  of  experience  with  the  clinic,  as  unimproved,  improved  and 
recovered.  These  three  terms  will  be  defined  later.  In  relation  to  the  figures 
about  to  be  presented  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that:  (a)  The  Hartford 
Clinic  was,  on  the  day  its  services  were  established,  the  first  fully  State- 
supported  clinic  in  the  country  designed  solely  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics.  Its  program,  therefore,  was  entirely  new  and  unprecedented.  The 
newness  of  the  clinic  and  the  unprecedented  nature  of  its  services  necessitated 
a  great  deal  of  organizational  work  in  the  community  including  the  enlistment 
of  cooperation  by  many  local  agencies, — work  that  was  done  concurrently 
with  the  development  of  the  clinic's  services,  (b)  The  classification  ratings 
do  not  necessarily  imply  any  basic  change  in  abnormal  behavior  pattern  beyond 
the  use  of  alcohol,  or  any  fundamental  reorganization  in  personality  in  the 
cases  under  study.  The  ratings  are  based  on  a  subjective  analysis  of  the 
patients'  clinical  records  and  supplementary  information. 
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The  three  classification  categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

Unimproved  —  Basic  alcoholic  complaint  unchanged. 

Improved        ■ —  Periodicity    and    intensity    of    drinking    moderated; 

some    evidence    of   improvement   in    personal,    social 

and  vocational  relationships. 
Recovered      ■ —  Original   drinking    patterns   changed    sufficiently  to 

warrant   conclusion   that   drinking   is   apparently   no 

longer  interfering  with  every  day  living. 

THE  FIRST  200  CASES 


Classification 

No.  of  Cases 

Percent 

Unimproved 

Improved 

Recovered 

94 

87 
19 

47 
43.5 
9.5 

Of  the  unimproved  cases: 

38  were  seen  for   1  interview. 

25   were  seen  for  2  interviews. 

7  were  seen   for   3  interviews. 

5  were  seen  for  4  interviews. 

19  were  seen   for  5  interviews  and  over. 

Excepting  the  last  group  of  19  cases,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  majority  of 
the  94  cases  classified  as  unimproved  failed  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
clinic  for  a  period  sufficient  in  length  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis  or  to  institute 
a  course  of  treatment.  For  these  cases  the  clinic's  degree  of  effectiveness 
is,  in  reality,  indefinable. 

During  the  above  period  of  experience  by  the  clinic  in  its  effort  to 
rehabilitate  alcoholics,  the  need  for  an  in-patient  service  was  repeatedly  made 
evident.  Although  the  Hartford  Clinic,  unlike  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic  in  New 
Haven,  worked  primarily  with  non-court  cases,  many  of  the  patients  it  at' 
tempted  to  help  presented  such  meager  assets,  particularly  in  the  social  and 
economic  areas,  that  their  treatment  on  an  out-patient  basis  was  often  wholly 
unrealistic  and  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  patient  who  appears  at  the  clinic 
seeking  help  with  his  problems  and  who  is  tense,  anxious,  sick,  locked  out 
of  his  house,  and  who  lacks  funds  with  which  to  secure  food  and  lodging, 
presents  a  very  poor  prognosis  as  regards  his  response  to  therapy  and  recovery 
from  excessive  drinking  if  that  therapy  must  be  attempted,  because  of  lack 
of  an  in-patient  facility,  on  an  ambulatory  basis. 

Patients  presenting  such  circumstances  necessarily  leave  the  clinic  after 
their  interview  for  the  streets.  Panhandling  will  usually  realize  enough  money 
for  a  few  drinks.  He  makes  his  way  to  the  tavern  for  the  needed  commodity 
and  for  its  shelter  and  companionship.  The  clinic  interview  is  soon  forgotten 
and  so  is  the  next  appointment. 

For  this  type  of  case  the  proposed  in-patient  facility  in  Hartford  will 
fill  an  important  need.  In  it  selected  patients  can  be  housed  and  adequately 
cared  for.  Their  physical  disorders  can  be  treated.  There  will  be  time  for 
new  psychological  attitudes  to  be  developed,  family  contacts  re-established, 
a  job  secured,  and  the  patient  guided  toward  the  acceptance  of  assistance  with 
his  drinking  problem  and  toward  a  cooperative  and  responsive  attitude 
relative  to  such  assistance. 
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It  can  be  conservatively  stated  that  had  such  an  inpatient  service  been 
available  to  the  Hartford  Clinic  staff  during  the  last  year,  many  of  the  cases 
classified  as  unimproved  in  the  foregoing  figures  on  the  first  200  cases,  would 
have  been  found  among  those  in  the  improved  or  recovered  groups. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  goal  of  the  clinic  is  to  stop  the  drinking 
to  arrest  the  cycle  of  physical,  psychological,  and  social  deterioration,  and  to 
so  help  the  individual  that  he  can  live  without  alcohol,  relatively  at  peace 
with  himself  and  in  harmony  with  the  community.  The  clinic  does  not  aim 
at  complete  psychiatric  reconversion,  does  not  propose  to  make  the  emotion' 
ally  sick  completely  whole  or  to  turn  the  socially  maladjusted  into  leaders 
of  the  community.  With  the  opening  of  its  in-patient  facility  the  Commission 
plans  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  minimum  charges  for  services  rendered  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  (see  revision  of  Section  42 lh,  H.B.  133,  File 
No.  470,  1947  General  Assembly).  This  step  is  to  be  undertaken  primarily 
because  it  is  therapeutically  advisable  and  because  it  will  reduce  the  cost  per 
patient. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  courts  and  to  those  who  envisage  the  problem 
of  alcoholism  in  terms  of  the  drunk  in  the  daily  line-up,  is  the  fact  that  by 
and  large  the  alcoholic  population  seen  in  the  court  differs  considerably  from 
other  types  of  alcoholics  in  term  of  their  prognosis  for  recovery  in  an  out' 
patient  clinic.  The  Yale  Plan  Clinic  in  New  Haven,  which  is  taking  up 
to  10  new  clients  a  month  for  the  Commission  on  a  contract  basis,  has  so  far 
accepted  only  court  and  jail  cases  for  the  Commission.  On  the  basis  of  earlier 
years1  experience  and  of  current  non-court  clients  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic  com- 
pares the  court  and  non-court  cases  with  whom  it  has  worked. 

During  a  period  of  six  months,  forty-three  men  and  five  women  were 
referred  by  the  court  to  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic  as  patients  of  the  Commission 
on  Alcoholism.  The  age  range  of  this  group  was  from  eighteen  to  sixty-four 
years.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  data  on  a  cross-section  of  the  cases 
appearing  before  the  court  for  drunkenness.  Included  in  this  study  were 
the  first  timers  and  the  old  timers;  men  with  a  record  of  only  a  few  arrests 
and  men  with  records  of  100  to  150  arrests  and  30  to  40  jail  sentences.  The 
so-called  "hopeless"  case  and  the  intermittent  drinker  who  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  job  between  drinking  bouts.  When  referred  thence  by  the  court  these 
men  went  directly  to  the  clinic  accompanied  by  a  clinic  representative  and 
were  immediately  seen  by  a  physician. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES 

The  difficulties  presented  in  attempting  to  work  with  alcoholics  as  they 
leave  the  lock-up  by  way  of  the  court  are  obvious.  The  majority  of  these 
men  are  jittery  and  sick  from  drinking.  They  are  dirty,  undernourished 
and  totally  lacking  in  resources  with  which  to  secure  a  bed,  a  bath  or  a  meal. 

Because  of  their  circumstances,  these  men  need  custodial  care  under 
medical  supervision  for  a  limited  period  of  time  so  that  an  adequate  diagnostic 
study  can  be  carried  out.  Facilities  of  the  necessary  sort  are  difficult  to  secure 
in  most  communities.    It  is  far  easier  for  these  men  to  maneuver  a  few  drinks 
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and  thus  continue  the  cycle  of  drunkenness,  arrest  and  jail  than  it  is  for 
them  to  secure  the  kind  of  temporary  assistance  they  need  before  effective 
response  to  an  out'patient  service  can  be  attempted. 

In  addition,  from  the  medical  point  of  view  the  incidence  of  organic 
disease  is  much  higher  among  the  court  cases  than  among  other  groups  of 
alcoholics. 

From  the  psychiatric  and  psychological  point  of  view  it  appears  that 
the  social  maladjustment  of  the  court  cases  are  so  serious  as  to  require  pro' 
longed  therapeutic  treatment.  This  is  partly  because  their  anti'social  behavior 
is  rooted  in  deep  traumatic  experiences  and  partly  because  of  repeated  conflicts 
with  the  law.  Consequently  they  are  overly  suspicious  of  everybody  and  every 
thing,  a  fact  which  greatly  retards  efforts  directed  toward  their  rehabilitation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  for  a  clinic  staff  to  establish  good 
rapport  promptly  with  this  class  of  patient  when  the  work  must  be  attempted 
on  an  ambulatory  basis.  The  hostile  environment  to  which  patients  return 
after  a  clinic  interview  too  frequently  defeats  any  gain  the  clinic  or  the  patient 
was  able  to  achieve. 

Experience  has  shown  that  notwithstanding  these  handicaps  some  cases 
can  be  successfully  handled  on  an  ambulatory  basis.  However,  it  is  felt  that 
any  large  scale  attempt  at  rehabilitation  of  court-case  alcoholics  cannot  succeed 
without  adequate  custodial  facilities,  where  the  development  of  more  effective 
psychological  and  physiological  attitudes  can  be  initiated  under  more  realistic 
conditions. 

During  the  same  six  months  period  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic  accepted  for 
treatment  nineteen  men  from  the  New  Haven  County  Jail,  six  of  whom  were 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  The  majority  of  these  individuals  requested  this 
service  or  were  encouraged  to  seek  it  by  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association 
field  representative.  The  contrast  was  striking  between  the  physical  and 
emotional  control  of  men  coming  directly  from  the  court  and  those  who  had 
a  period  of  recuperation  in  jail.  The  accessibility  of  jail  cases  made  for 
economy  of  clinic  time,  not  only  because  the  men  were  in  better  physical 
condition  but  also  because  opportunity  was  available  for  a  detailed  study 
of  the  background  of  the  patient,  his  family,  and  his  environment.  At  best, 
the  jail  is  a  stop-gap  and  the  therapeutic  value  of  its  atmosphere  is  question- 
able. However,  the  experience  with  jail  cases  points  up  the  advantage  that 
would  develop  if  arrested  alcoholics  could  be  under  custodial  care  and 
psychiatric  supervision  during  the  time  they  are  recovering  from  their  last 
drinking  bout. 

A  diagnostic  study  can  be  undertaken  on  a  limited  number  of  men  while 
they  are  in  the  jail.  Although  the  jail  is  an  artificial  environment  it  is  free 
from  many  of  the  personality  tensions  and  pressures  which  these  men  are 
unable  to  handle  in  a  normal  environment.  The  transition  from  the  jail  to 
reality  is  so  difficult  for  most  alcoholics  that  they  resume  drinking  almost 
immediately  upon  discharge.  Some  sort  of  intermediary  step  is  indicated 
in  which  the  problem  of  living  accommodations  and  a  job  can  be  faced  by 
successive  stages  and  in  terms  of  the  individual's  capacity  to  manage  them. 
To  assist  in  the  development  of  the  patient's  capacities  it  would  be  invaluable 
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to  have  in  each  community  wherein  an  out-patient  clinic  is  located,  supervised 
housing  facilities  where  ten  or  twenty  patients  could  be  accommodated  in 
a  controlled  environment  and  from  where,  during  a  limited  period,  they 
could  make  a  start  toward  picking  up  the  threads  of  normal  living. 

At  the  present  stage  of  experience  with  its  program  the  Commission  is 
not  able  to  determine  the  number  of  court-referred  alcoholics  who  possess 
sufficient  assets — personal,  social  and  vocational,  so  that  they  might  eventually 
through  guidance,  be  able  to  manage  their  lives  in  comparative  sobriety.  Such 
a  determination  can  be  arrived  at  only  after  an  adequate  period  of  experience 
with  and  study  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  such  cases. 

Many  cases  involving  alcoholism  come  before  the  Domestic  Relations 
Courts.  These  courts  seek  to  preserve  the  family  unit  which  is  threatened 
by  the  drinking  of  one  of  the  partners.  When  these  cases  are  referred  to 
the  clinic,  the  clinic  and  the  court  are  able  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
husband  and  wife  and  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  the  situation  from  recriminatory 
and  punitive  attitudes  to  more  tolerant,  cooperative  and  understanding 
attitudes,  thus  permitting  an  investigation  of  some  of  the  basic  causes  of  the 
drinking  behavior.  The  clinic  is  in  a  more  favorable  situation  with  these 
cases  than  is  the  court  since  it  is  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  individual 
case.  Even  when  the  break-up  of  the  family  is  unavoidable,  the  services  of 
trained  workers  are  available  to  the  family  either  at  the  clinic  or  at  some 
other  local  agency  to  which  the  clinic  may  refer  the  problem. 

It  is  significant  that  the  services  of  the  clinic  in  New  Haven  are  being 
used  by  a  growing  number  of  court  officers  in  towns  adjacent  to  that  com- 
munity. Referrals  to  the  clinic  have  been  made  by  municipal  court  judges, 
probation  officers,  and  welfare  agencies  acting  on  the  requests  of  the  courts 
in  West  Haven,  Milford,  Wallingford,  Naugatuck,  New  Canaan,  Branford, 
Waterbury,  and  from  the  probation  officer  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Haven  County.  A  cooperative  effort  is  being  undertaken  between  the  clinic 
staff  and  officers  of  the  State  Farm  for  Women  at  Niantic  to  provide  clinical 
services  for  alcoholic  women  at  the  beginning  of  parole.  Members  of  families 
of  men  in  jail  are  requesting  information  and  advice. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 

The  Commission's  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1946- June 
30,  1947,  follows: 

New  Haven 
Adminis-  Hartford      Yale  Plan 


trative 

C.O.A. 

Clinic 

Headquarters 

Clinic 

(8  Mos.) 

Total 

Personal   Services 

$12,013.41 

$15,086.87 

Total  Personal  Services 

$27,100.28 

Contractual  Services 

2,530.02 

2,746.64 

5,000.00 

Total  Contractual  Services 

10,294.66 

Supplies  and  Materials 

479.36 

316.32 

Total  Supplies  and  Materials 

795.68 

Total  Operating   Expenditures  $15,022.79     $18,149.83      $5,000.00     $38,172.62 
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Capital  Outlay — Equipment: 

Equipment  $   2,038.10     $   2,886.79 

Purchase  Price  of  Land  for  New 

Facility  in  Hartford  12,900.00 


Capital  Outlay  —  Sub-Total  $14,938.10  $   2,886.79 

Total  Capital  Outlay  —  Equipment  $17,824.89 

Total   Expenditures  $29,960.89  $21,036.62     $5,000.00     $55,997.51 

■    Cash  Available  — June  30,  1947  $335,224.37 

Estimated  Income — 1947-1948  200,000.00 


Total  Estimated  Resources  —  1947-1948  $535,224.37 
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MYSTIC  ORAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Purely  residential  school,  open  during  standard  school  terms,  teaches  deaf 
children   in   completely  oral   environment.     Preschool   level    to    10th    grade. 

Teaching  excludes  finger-spelling  and  signing  entirely.  All  deaf  children  in 
State  eligible  if  of  sound  mind  and  in  good  health. 


Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  residential  school  existing  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  by  purely  oral  methods  an  adequate  education 
for  the  deaf  child.  This  oral  method  excludes  the  use  of  finger-spelling,  or 
signing,  throughout  the  entire  school.  It  is  the  sincere  belief  of  this  State 
agency  that  a  completely  oral  environment  is  best  for  the  development  of  the 
youthful  deaf.  All  children  in  Connecticut  who  suffer  a  hearing  loss  to  the 
extent  that  they  cannot  adequately  be  educated  in  schools  for  children  having 
their  hearing,  are  eligible  for  admission,  if  of  sound  mind  and  body. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  their  places  of  residence,  and  terms 
of  office  follow: 

Miss  M.  Josephine  Dickinson,  president,  Mystic;  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1949. 
Dr.  Hugh  F.  Lena,  vice-president,  New  London;  July  1,  1945  to  June  30,  1948. 
Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Miner,  secretary,  New  London;  July  1,  1945  to  June  30,  1948. 
Alton  T.  Miner,  New  London,  (deceased)  July  1,  1946  to  November,  1946. 
James  A.  Ward,  Groton,  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  1947. 
Miss  Grace  Pike,  New  London,  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  1947. 
H.  C.  Dahl,  Norwich,  December,  1946  to  February,  1947. 
T.  W.  Dahl,  Norwich,  March,  1947  to  June  30,  1949. 

The  Agency's  executive  staff  is:  Alan  Y.  Crouter,  superintendent;  Lillian 
Rose  Crouter,  principal;  Maud  Shaw,  supervising  matron;  and  Harold  Shafer, 
farmer. 

Sources  of  the  School's  authority  are  found  in  Chapter  57,  Sections  1053 
to  1056,  General  Statutes,  as  amended. 

THE  SCHOOL'S  SERVICE 

The  educational  program  starts  at  the  pre-school  level  and  extends  up 
through  approximately  the  tenth  grade.  The  children  are  taught  to  talk, 
read  the  lips,  and  master  subjects  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  academic  subjects,  woodworking  and  a  little  agriculture  are  taught  to  the 
older  boys.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  to  all  older  girls.  Art  is  taught 
to  all  the  older  children.  A  staff  of  specially  trained  teachers  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  well-rounded  school  life.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  every  week  and  all  but  the  very  youngest  children  go 
to  church  on  Sundays.     There   is  adequate  entertainment.     Activities  are 
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planned  to  get  the  children  into  association  with  the  hearing  world.  Older 
boys  and  girls  go  to  the  New  London  Y.M.C.A.  to  swim,  bowl  and  play 
basketball.  Sports  and  athletics  are  encouraged  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
facilities. 

Being  a  residential  school,  this  agency  must  provide  all  the  services 
which  a  normal  child  requires  at  home.  His  leisure  time  is  supervised  by 
counsellors  experienced  in  working  with  deaf  children.  His  meals  are  planned 
and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  matron  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  physician  and  an  itinerant  dietician  from  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  The  health  of  the  child  is  watched  over  by  the  School  physician, 
who  is  on  call  at  all  times.  A  local  dentist  takes  care  of  the  child's  teeth; 
and  a  nearby  physician  specializing  in  treatment  of  ear,  eye,  nose  and  throat 
stands  ready  to  meet  our  needs  in  his  field  of  medicine.  Where  circumstances 
warrant,  clothing  is  provided  for  boys  and  girls.  All  of  these  services  are 
rendered  free  of  charge,  if  necessary,  and  no  child  is  neglected. 

The  Mystic  Oral  School  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Mystic,  about 
midway  between  U.S.  Highway  No.  1  and  Connecticut  Route  No.  84.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  overlook  Mystic  River  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
setting  is  charmingly  rural.  The  property  consists  of  125  acres  of  campus, 
farmland,  and  woodland.  Total  valuation  of  the  School's  real  property  as 
of  June  30,  1947  was  $730,745.  Two  modern  fire-proof  buildings  house 
the  School  proper,  and  its  family.  Two  small  residences  are  occupied  by 
employees  and  the  Superintendent  has  a  private  residence.  The  Agency  has 
its  own  water  supply  and  sewage  systems  and  there  are  adequate  buildings 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  dairy  herd  and  flock  of  hens.  From  farming  opera- 
tions the  School  gets  all  of  its  eggs  and  milk  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  needed  vegetables  and  poultry.  Play  areas  are  conveniently  located  so 
the  children  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  School's  really  ideal  location. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For  administrative  purposes  the  School  has  its  academic  department  which 
is  concerned  with  the  educational  program.  The  household  department 
handles  all  services  for  the  children's  needs  other  than  education.  The  farm 
management  carries  out  its  supply  services. 

A  brief  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947  shows 
the  following:  Total  capital  outlay  $2,485.71;  total  recurring  operating 
expenses  $127,762.49  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $130,248.20.  During 
this  period  the  School  had  55  approved  positions  and  48  persons  employed. 
The  average  student  population  for  the  1946-47  school  year  was  99  children. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Mystic  School's  greatest  need  is  adequate  facilities 
for  vocational  education  and  physical  education.  The  hope  is  that  a  building 
may  be  secured  which  will  house  facilities  for  both  programs.  This  would 
necessitate,  perhaps,  larger  water  supply  which  could  be  obtained  by  driving 
an  artesian  well  or  joining  the  system  which  supplies  water  for  the  town 
of  Mystic.  No  educational  institution  can  stand  still.  Together  with  the 
paramount  needs  of  the  future  will  be  those  brought  about  by  progress  in 
our  field  of  special  education,  and  the  expansion  of  our  progress  to  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  this  school. 
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VETERANS  HOME  COMMISSION 


At  the  Home,  3,401  veterans  received  care  and  treatment  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1947.  On  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  641. 
Of  this  number  105  were  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Total  number  of 
veterans  of  the  recent  war  who  have  received  care  —  2,874. 


The  administration  of  the  Veterans'1  Home  is  under  the  Veterans*  Home 
Commission,  consisting  of  eight  members,  two  commissioners  appointed 
biennially  by  the  Governor  as  of  July  1,  in  the  odd  years,  for  terms  of  eight 
years.  The  members  of  the  Commission  are:  Charles  H.  Sprague,  M.D., 
Chairman;  Allan  F.  Kitchel,  Vice- Chairman;  William  J.  Wholean,  Secretary; 
Samuel  S.  Mattes,  Treasurer;  Benjamin  Stewart;  Alvin  C.  Smith;  Frank 
Mongillo,  M.D.;  and  John  A.  Minetto.  (Section  768c  Supplement  to  the 
General  Statutes.) 

The  administrative  staff  lor  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Veterans1  Home  is  Colonel  Raymond  F.  Gates,  Commandant;  Major  Donald 
T.  Peck,  Executive  Officer;  Major  John  R.  Stoddard,  Quartermaster;  Major 
Grover  C.  Sweet,  M.D.,  Chief  Medical  Officer;  Captain  Francis  D.  Walsh, 
Adjutant;  Captain  John  B.  Mathews,  Supervisor  of  Plant  and  Maintenance; 
Lieut.  Lloyd  F.  Hoops,  Building  Superintendent;  Howard  W.  Thornton, 
Finance  Officer;  and  John  W.  Muller,  Farm  Manager.  (Section  770c  Supple 
ment  to  the  General  Statutes.) 

The  Veterans'  Home  is  for  the  domiciliary  and  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ment of  disabled  veterans  who  served  in  or  with  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  or  in  any  campaign  or  expedition 
recognised  as  such  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  who  served  in  or 
with  the  forces  of  any  government  associated  with  the  United  States  in  either 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  who  served  at  any  time  between  the  dates 
specified  in  the  statute,  Section  624c  of  the  Supplement  to  the  General 
Statutes,  as  amended  by  Sections  403g  and  442h,  provided  any  such  person 
who  was  not  a  resident  or  resident  alien  of  this  State  at  the  time  of  his  entry 
into  such  service  shall  have  resided  continuously  in  this  State  for  at  least 
two  years.  Any  veteran  desiring  care  and  treatment  may  be  admitted  upon 
application  to  the  Commission,  or  by  some  other  veteran  in  his  behalf. 

The  Veterans1  Home  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Rocky  Hill  on  a  site 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  acres  with  fortyseven  buildings  thereon,  all  of 
fireproof  construction  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  farm  area  which 
are  frame,  and  a  cemetery  plot  of  two  acres  located  in  the  Town  of  Daricn. 
The  total  valuation  of  all  of  the  real  property  is  $3,464,984. 

The  facilities  at  Rocky  Hill  consist  of  the  Administration  Building, 
Assembly  Building,  including  an  auditorium,  a  Catholic  chapel,  Protestant 
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chapel  and  visitors'  lounge;  Mess  Hall,  Kitchen  and  Commissionary  Building, 
including  game  room,  library,  radio  and  storage  rooms  and  a  barber  shop; 
two  Barracks  Buildings  for  domiciliary  care,  total  bed  capacity,  776;  General 
Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  Building,  bed  capacity,  284;  Nurses1  Home; 
Power  House  and  Laundry  Building;  Garage,  Shop  and  Male  Help  Dormitory 
Building;  single  residences;  Gate  House,  Greenhouse,  Farm  Buildings  and 
a   Sewage  Treatment  Plant. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  number  of  veterans  present  was 
549,  new  admissions  during  the  year  numbered  1,292,  and  readmissions  1,560, 
a  total  of  3,401  veterans  receiving  care  and  treatment  during  that  period. 
Of  this  number  2,665  were  discharged,  deaths  numbered  95  and  there  were 
641  veterans  on  the  rolls  of  the  Home  on  June  30,  1947.  Of  the  number 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Home  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  105  were  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  and  2,847  veterans  of  this  War  have  received  care  and 
treatment  to  that  time. 


MEDICAL  CARE 

The  Home  Hospital  Unit  is  a  member  of  the  American  Hospital  Assc 
ciation,  the  Connecticut  Hospital  Association,  and  is  registered  with  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Although  under-staffed,  the  hospital  rendered 
as  complete  service  as  was  possible  and  the  members  of  the  hospital  staff 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  services  to  the  disabled  veterans. 

Upon  admission,  all  veterans  received  a  complete  physical  examination, 
including  a  dental  survey  and  blood  typing  and  a  list  of  available  donors 
was  maintained  for  voluntary  donations  to  their  comrades  requiring  trans- 
fusions;  dentures,  spectacles  and  prosthetic  appliances  were  furnished  and 
ambulance  service  provided. 

The  members  of  the  Home  were  classified  for  detail  by  the  medical  staff, 
as  determined  by  physical  examination,  and  on  this  basis  were  assigned  to 
free  detail  work. 

Daily  sick  call  was  held  and  clinics  for  luetic,  cardiac  and  varicose  vein 
conditions  were  conducted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Veterans'  Home  Commission,  Governor  Raymond 
E  Baldwin  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  the  medical  and  hospital 
service  at  the  Veterans'  Home  and  Hospital.  This  committee,  the  members 
of  which  were  Creighton  Barker,  M.D.,  Chairman;  James  C.  Fox,  M.D., 
William  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Gerald  Klatskin,  M.D.,  and  Edward  M.  Ottenheimer, 
M.D.,  all  of  whom  are  veterans,  made  a  survey  and  review  of  the  hospital 
and  medical  services  and  recommendations  for  their  improvement. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  receiving  study  by  the  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Home  Commission  and  changes  in  these  services  will  be  effected 
in  accordance  therewith  to  meet  the  expanded  medical  and  hospital  program. 

The  Executive  Officer  is  the  deputy   administrator. 

The  Adjutant's  Department  is  charged  with  the  personnel  work  and  the 
keeping  of  the  records  relating  to  the  veteran  membership,  including  admis- 
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sions,  furloughs,  discharges,  deaths,  assignments  to  detail  work,  population 
reports,  hearings  for  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  entertainments, 
transfers  from  and  to  other  facilities,  and  funeral  arrangements. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  is  responsible  for  the  procurement, 
storage,  and  issue  of  supplies  and  equipment,  preparation  and  service  of  meals, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  physical  properties,  laundry,  tailoring,  shoe 
repairing,   housekeeping  services  and  transportation. 

The  Finance  Department  is  responsible  for  the  transaction  of  all  financial 
matters,  including  that  of  the  personal  finances  of  the  veteran  membership, 
the  preparation  of  the  budget,  bills  for  payment,  the  payroll  and  financial 
reports.  This  department  is  accountable  for  the  collection  of  all  monies, 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Petty  Cash  Fund,  the  Welfare  Fund  and 
Special  Funds  and  the  keeping  of  all  financial  records. 

The  Plant  and  Maintenance  Department  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  power  and  heating  plant,  the  utilities,  the  carpenter,  electric  and  paint 
shops,  sewage  treatment  plant,  motor  vehicles  and  machinery,  minor  new 
construction,  repairs,  the  fire  department  and  grounds. 

The  Farm  Department  is  responsible  for  the  raising  and  harvesting  of 
crops,  production  of  milk  and  eggs,  maintenance  of  the  purebred  Holstein 
herd,  pasteurizing  and  poultry  plant,  the  breeding  program  conducted  for  the 
herds  at  other  State  institutions  and  the  keeping  of  all  farm  records. 

FINANCES 

The  recurring  expenditures  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Home  and  Hospital,  including  those  of  the  outside  emergency  hospitalization 
for  veterans  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  in  Darien,  were  $708,952.93. 

Capital  outlay  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the  Home  and  Hospital 
for  equipment  and  non-structural  improvements  to  land  were  $16,402.69. 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  Sessions  of  1943  and  1945,  made  appro- 
priations  for  increasing  the  facilities  at  the  Veterans'  Home. 

There  is  in  the  process  of  construction  an  addition  to  the  hospital  building 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  this  unit  by  328  beds,  total  capacity  of 
the  hospital  at  completion,  612  beds,  a  doctors'  apartment  building,  nurses' 
home,  sewage  treatment  plant  extension  and  the  necessary  utilities,  electrical, 
heating,  roads,  sidewalks,  sanitary  and  storm  sewers,  to  service  these  buildings. 

Capital  outlay  expenditures  for  this  new  construction,  including 
furnishings  and  equipment,  were  $829,689.14. 

Capital  outlay  expenditures  for  corrections  and  repairs  to  water  main, 
fire  line,  main  sewer  line,  gutters,  leaders,  doors  and  masonry  work  were 
$13,316.20. 

The  grand  total  of  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  for  all  purposes  was 
$859,408.03. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Home 
and  Hospital  and  capital  outlay  were  $1,568,360.96. 

The  Home  and  Hospital  has  no  source  of  income.  Receipts  from  mis- 
cellaneous sales  of  junk,  equipment,  barber  services,  breeding  program  and 
refunds  were  $10,060.76. 
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FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION 

Income  to  the  State  from  the  Federal  Government  through  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  as  aid  for  the  medical,  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care  of  veterans  in  State  Homes  is  received  by  the  Governor  and  deposited 
in  the  General  funds  of  the  State.  An  allowance  of  $300  per  annum  is 
made  for  each  eligible  veteran  and  payments  during  the  year  from  this  source 
were  $113,180.25. 

The  number  of  approved  positions  were  271  and  224  persons  were 
employed. 

In  addition  to  its  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Home  and  Hospital 
the  Veterans'  Home  Commission  has  the  administration  of  the  laws  providing 
for  aid  to  widows  of  Civil  War  and  Spanish  American  War  Veterans, 
widowed  mothers,  wives,  husbands,  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
are  without  adequate  means  of  support,  of  veterans  admitted  to  the  Home 
or  any  hospital;  veterans  being  cared  for  and  maintained  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Home  and  Hospital  who  are  eligible  for  admission  but  are  unable  to  be 
removed  thereto  by  reason  of  illness  or  accident;  female  veterans  for  whom 
there  are  no  accommodations  at  Rocky  Hill;  temporary  financial  assistance 
to  veterans,  who,  through  disability  or  other  causes  incident  to  their  service, 
are  in  need  of  such  assistance,  and  to  the  widow,  children,  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  any  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  died  while  in  active  service, 
who  are  without  sufficient  means  of  support  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such 
serviceman;  the  Veterans'  Relief  Fund,  jointly  with  the  administrators  of  the 
Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Fund;  burial  and  headstone  allowances; 
memorials  for  veterans  buried  abroad  or  missing  in  action;  memorials  in  state 
parks  and  reservations  in  commemoration  of  the  war  time  services  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  marines;  separation  allowances  to  the  dependents  of  soldiers,  sailors 
or  marines,  when  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  of  the  State  or  the 
United  States  and  for  the  expenses  of  members  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  in  attending  their  National  Encampments. 

Aid  was  granted  to  22  Civil  War  widows  and  50  widows  of  Spanish 
American  War  veterans'  in  the  total  amount  of  $20,589;  to  564  dependent 
widowed  mothers,  wives  and  children  of  veterans  in  the  total  amount  of 
$21,733.57;  and  for  care  elsewhere  than  the  Home  and  Hospital  to  4  veterans 
in  the  total  amount  of  $2,400.61. 

Burial  allowances  were  granted  for  funeral  expenses  in  553  cases  in  the 
amount  of  $55,292  and  headstones  were  erected  at  the  graves  of  394  veterans 
at  a  cost  of  $10,588  and  the  sum  of  $30  was  expended  for  the  care  of  a  State 
burial  plot. 

The  laws  are  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Home  Commission,  General 
Control  and  the  recurring  expenditures,  including  fixed  charges,  grants  and 
donations  were  $141,583.23. 

The  number  of  approved  positions  was  1 5  and  6  persons  were  employed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  present  building  program  the  State  will  have 
provided  adequately  for  the  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and  treatment  of 
its  veterans  and  it  will  remain  to  properly  staff  and  maintain  all  services  at 
the  highest  possible  level. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  COMMISSION 


Through    various    divisions    and    five    sanatoria   the    Tuberculosis    Commission 

renders  service  in  fields  of  public  education,  case  finding,  treatment,  follow 

up  care  and  rehabilitation. 
It  handles  all  admissions  to  sanatoria  and  centralises  attack  on  all  problems  of 

administration  and  treatment  through  conferences  of  divisional  and  hospital 

administrators. 
New  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  in   1946  numbered   1,044;  deaths  in  State, 

559;  admissions  to  sanatoria,  845;  on  waiting  list  August,  1947,  180  persona. 


The  Tuberculosis  Commission  was  established  by  statute  in  1909,  Chapter 
120,  Section  1.  This  statute  was  subsequently  revised  in  Section  1004c  of 
the   1935   Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  members;  one  of  which  must  be  a 
physician.  Chosen  by  the  Governor  to  serve  terms  of  six  years,  they  serve 
without  salary  and  act  as  the  administrative  head  of  all  its  divisions  (Section 
1006c  of  the  1933  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes).  The  Commission 
meets  at  regular  intervals,  usually  every  two  weeks,  at  one  of  the  Sanatoria 
or  the  Commission  office.  Problems  of  administration  and  matters  of  policy 
are  brought  before  the  Commission  for  solution.  To  facilitate  the  solution 
of  problems  of  administration  in  the  intervals  between  meetings,  the  Com- 
mission itself  delegates  certain  activities  to  its  members  and  the  Director  of 
Tuberculosis  Control. 

This  Commission  through  its  various  divisions  renders  service  in  Tuber' 
culosis  control  in  the  fields  of  education,  case  finding,  treatment,  follow-up 
care  and  rehabilitation.  The  Commission  maintains  a  central  office  in  Hart- 
ford at  1 19  Ann  Street,  through  which  its  business  is  transacted.  The  Director 
of  Tuberculosis  Control  and  the  Secretary  have  offices  there.  The  Director 
acts  as  the  administrative  agent  for  the  Commission,  as  well  as  Director  of 
Tuberculosis  Control.  Under  the  Director,  a  staff  of  physicians,  nurses, 
technicians  and  clerical  workers  carry  out  a  program  of  tuberculosis  control 
on  a  State-wide  basis.  (Section  447f  of  the  1941  Supplement  to  the  General 
Statutes.) 

A  Medical  Advisory  Committee  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  consists  of  the  five  Superintendents  or  Medical  Directors,  the 
Assistant  Superintendents,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  the  Director  of  Pathology  and 
Research,  and  the  Director  of  Tuberculosis  Control  and  the  Assistant  Director. 
This  Committee  meets  at  intervals  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern, 
usually  clinical  in  nature. 
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FIVE  STATE  SANATORIA 

There  are  five  State  Sanatoria  strategically  located  in  the  State.  They 
maintain  a  bed  capacity  of  1,604.  The  Seaside  Sanatorium  admits  children 
only  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  admissions  are  restricted  largely  to 
bone  and  glandular  tuberculosis.  Undercliff  Sanatorium  admits  both  adults 
and  children.  The  remaining  three  sanatoria  admit  adults  only  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  over,  regardless  of  the  type  of  tuberculosis,  stage  of  disease,  or 
financial  status.  All  sanatoria  maintain  outpatient  departments.  In  addition, 
three  of  them  maintain  field  clinics.  The  fourth  sanatorium  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  such  field  services.  Medical  social  service,  occupational  therapy 
and  a  program  of  rehabilitation  are  gradually  being  developed,  in  each  of 
the  sanatoria. 

All  surgery  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  whose 
separate  facilities  are  located  at  Uncas'On-Thames  Sanatorium  in  Norwich. 
Minor  surgery  only  is  performed  by  the  surgical  staff  in  the  other  sanatoria. 

Post'mortem  examinations,  biopsies  and  clinical  pathological  conferences 
and  related  research  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Pathology  and  Research  located  at  Cedarcrest  Sanatorium  in  Hartford. 

COMMISSION  AND  ITS  DIVISIONS 

■    The  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  and  its  major  divisions  are  listed 
herewith.     The  members  of  the  Commission,  as  of  August  1,  1947,  were: 

Joseph  I.  Linde,  M.D.,  chairman,  New  Haven;  term  expires  July  1,  1953. 
John  T.  Walsh,  Ansonia;  term  expires  July  1,  1949. 
Herbert  M.  Lerou,  Norwich;  term  expires  July  1,  1953. 
*Marion  H.  Douglas,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  Hartford;  term  expires  July  1,  1949. 
**Elwood  C.  Stanley,  Trumbull;  term  expires  July  1,  1951. 

TUBERCULOSIS  COMMISSION  OFFICE 

119  Ann  Street,  Hartford  3,  Connecticut 

Paul  S.  Phelps,  M.D.,  Director,  Tuberculosis  Control. 
Clara  T.  Kelley,  Secretary. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  AT  SANATORIA 

Cole  B.  Gibson,  M.D.,  Undercliff  Sanatorium,  Meriden. 

Edward  J.  Lynch,  M.D.,  Laurel  Heights  Sanatorium,  Shelton. 

L.  Rogers  Morse,  M.D.,  Cedarcrest  Sanatorium,  Hartford. 

John  F.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  The  Seaside  Sanatorium,  Waterford. 

William  H.  Weidman,  M.D.,  Uncas'On'Thames  Sanatorium,  Norwich. 

THORACIC  SURGERY  UNIT 

Winfield  O.  Kelley,  M.D.,  Chief  Surgeon,  Uncas-On'Thames,  Norwich. 
Bruno  Gerstl,  M.D.,  Director  of  Central  Laboratory  of  Pathology  and 
Research,  Cedarcrest  Sanatorium,  Hartford. 

*  Appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Fannie  Dixon  Welch,  deceased. 
**  Appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  C.  Stanley,  deceased. 
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All  seven  divisions  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  submit  monthly, 
quarterly,  annual  and  biennial  reports  to  the  Commission.  These  reports, 
among  other  things,  include  financial  statements  and  reports  on  all  major 
activities,  as  well  as  a  report  on  the  status  of  each  sanatorium  patient  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter. 

The  diagnosis  and  status  of  disease  on  admission  and  discharge  are  also 
reported  to  the  Commission  office.  The  Commission  office  distributes  to  local 
health  authorities  such  information  as  is  required  by  law  and  such  information 
as  is  necessary  in  the  control  of  individual  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

ADMISSIONS  CENTRALIZED 

All  admissions  to  the  sanatoria  are  made  through  the  Commission  office. 
Patient's  applications  are  placed  on  one  of  five  waiting  lists,  depending  on 
the  area  from  which  the  patients  come,  the  age  and  type  of  disease.  This 
is  not  done  arbitrarily,  however,  as  available  beds  are  not  proportionately 
distributed  in  relation  to  population.  Therefore,  patients  may  be  sent  to 
any  one  of  the  five  sanatoria.  Patients  are  admitted  in  the  order  in  which 
their  applications  are  received.  The  Director,  however,  has  the  authority 
to  change  this  order  when  emergency  situations  demand.  All  other  requests 
for  priority  admissions  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commission. 

There  is  a  minimum  charge  for  sanatorium  care  of  four  dollars  ($4.00) 
per  week,  which  must  be  paid.  If  no  private  funds  are  available,  the  towns 
or  State  must  assume  this  responsibility.  Billings  and  collections  are  made 
not  by  the  Commission,  but  by  the  State  Welfare  Department. 

Anyone  living  in  Connecticut,  who  has  his  or  her  home  here,  is  eligible 
for  admission.  However,  if  they  are  found  to  have  a  settlement  in  some 
other  state,  they  may  be  transferred  by  the  State  Welfare  Department. 

OBJECTIVES 

In  cooperation  with  private  physicians,  State  and  local  health  agencies, 
both  official  and  non-official,  and  with  the  assistance  of  any  and  all  individuals 
and  groups  who  wish  to  cooperate,  the  Commission  is  trying  to  accomplish 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  set  up  an  educational  program  geared  to  the  policies  and  procedures 
promulgated  by  the  Tuberculosis  Commission,  and  geared  to  the  facilities 
available. 

2.  To  make  the  greatest  use  possible  of  all  facilities  and  trained  personnel 
and  make  them  more  readily  available  to  the  people  of  the  State,  partic 
ularly  for  consultation,  diagnosis  and  follow-up  care,  preventing  duplica- 
tion of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  many  agencies  involved  and  promoting 
coordination  of  efforts. 

3.  To  promote  and  assist  in  the  X-ray  examination  of  the  whole  adult 
population  and  assure  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  status  of  disease 
discovered  through  such  mass  chest  X-ray  surveys. 
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To  promote  through  demonstration  and  educational  effort  the  routine 
examination  of  hospital  admissions  and  pre'employment  and  periodic 
surveys  of  industrial  concerns  and  other  groups,  such  as  mental  institu' 
tions,  almshouses,  jails,  etc. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  early  admission  of  minimal  cases  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  systematic  examination  of  contacts,  according  to  plan. 

5.  To  provide  adequate  medical  and  surgical  treatment  with  such  research 
as  is  necessary  to  continuously  improve  these  services. 

6.  To  create  an  adequate  and  dignified  consultation  service  readily  available 
to  all  physicians  in  the  State. 

7.  To  create  a  system  of  keeping  records  on  a  local,  district  and  State' wide 
basis  so  that  all  may  know  what  the  problem  is,  what  is  being  accomplished 
and  plan  future  activities  with  intelligence. 

8.  To  contribute  to  and  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  tuberculous  patients. 

FUTURE  PLANNING 

Planning  for  the  future  to  be  sound  must  be  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  be  directed  toward  problems  as  they  exist  today. 

Present  Situation: 

In  1946,  1,044  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  559  tuberculosis  deaths 
were  reported  in  Connecticut.  During  the  year,  845  patients  were  admitted 
to  the  five  State  sanatoria.  As  of  August,  1947,  there  were  180  persons  on 
the  waiting  list  for  these  institutions;  this  figure  naturally  varies  from  time 
to  time.  Of  the  patients  who  left  the  sanatoria  in  1946,  approximately  32 
percent  did  so  against  advice. 

The  Tuberculosis  Commission  in  all  its  divisions  has  a  total  of  1,162 
approved  positions.  Its  present  employees  number  932.  Approximately  375 
sanatorium  beds  are  out  of  use  because  of  (1)  lack  of  personnel  and  (2) 
inadequate  and  insufficient  housing  for  employees. 

All  these  facts  must  be  considered  in  planning  for  the  future. 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  MAY  HOLD 

1.     Personnel- 
Additional  personnel,  chiefly  nurses,  must  be  secured  for  the  sanatoria 

if  the  beds  now  vacant  are  to  be  used  and  the  waiting  list  wiped  out. 

Affiliation  of  the  sanatoria  with  various  schools  of  nursing  in  the  State 

is  being  considered.     This  would  require  institutional   staffs  qualified   for 

professional  teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  would  increase  the  amount  of 

nursing  care  and  raise  its  quality. 

Additional  employees  will  be  needed  in  the  Department  of  Tuberculosis 

Control  in  order  to  expand  the  case  finding  program  and  the  consultation 

clinic  service. 

A  personnel  officer  who  can  devote  his  full  time  to  the  task  of  securing 

qualified  personnel  is  obviously  much  to  be  desired  in  so  large  and  diverse 

an  organization  with  offices  and  institutions  in  various  locations. 
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2.  Housing: 

So  far  as  buildings  for  patients1  occupancy  are  concerned,  repairs  rather 
than  new  construction  are  the  crying  need  at  present,  but  additional  and 
improved  living  quarters  for  personnel  are  badly  needed  if  these  institutions 
are  to  operate  at  capacity.  This  need  is  felt  in  varying  degree  at  the  different 
sanatoria  and  in  every  classification  of  employees. 

3.  Services  to  Patients: 

The  programs  of  occupational  and  diversional  therapy  and  the  medical 
social  service  in  the  sanatoria  must  be  expanded  and  made  more  effective  if 
the  number  of  patients  leaving  against  advice  is  to  be  reduced.  This  will 
mean  additional,  professionally-qualified  personnel. 

A  program  of  rehabilitation  is  now  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  in  order  to 
fit  patients  for  jobs  within  their  physical  capacity  after  discharge.  If  ex' 
patients  are  to  be  made  self 'supporting,  and  are  to  be  guarded  against  future 
breakdowns,  this  service  should  be  expanded  in  accordance  with  plans  care' 
fully  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

The  libraries  at  the  various  sanatoria  should  be  built  up.  They 
contribute  much  to  the  morale  of  patients. 

Out-patient  department  facilities  are  badly  needed.  Insufficient  space 
and  equipment  are  now  available  for  diagnostic  and  treatment  purposes. 

4.  Health  Education: 

The  Department  of  Tuberculosis  Control  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  capable 
Health  Educator.  The  duties  of  this  person  would  include  (1)  preparation 
of  manuals,  promotional  material,  displays,  posters,  charts,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  physicians  and  nurses  on  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  staff,  (2)  assistance 
in  planning  and  promoting  X-ray  surveys,  (community,  industrial  and  insti' 
tutional),  (3)  aid  to  communities  and  organisations  interested  in  local  health 
education  programs. 

5.  Case  Finding: 

Mass  X'ray  surveys  are  now  the  accepted  large-scale  method  of  tuber' 
culosis  case  finding.  Their  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  three 
fourths  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  so  discovered  are  minimal  (early)  and 
have  excellent  chances  for  recovery.  From  1940  to  1946  (December  31), 
the  Tuberculosis  Commission  X-rayed  110,466  persons  during  surveys. 

In  order  to  expand  the  survey  program,  the  greatest  need  is  for  additional 
personnel. 

6.  Consultation  Services: 

To  discover  that  a  person  has  X-ray  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease  is 
not  enough.  He  must  have  further  medical  examination  leading  to  a  definite 
diagnosis;  he  must  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  sanatorium  for  treatment;  he  must 
receive  vocational  rehabilitation  against  the  day  of  his  re-entry  into  normal 
life,  and  his  contacts  must  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  too  have  tuber- 
culosis.    Often  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  is  ill  and  therefore 
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does  not  consult  his  physician;  sometimes  he  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  have  clinics  available  where  survey  case  suspects  and 
their  contacts  can  be  referred  for  diagnostic  study.  Private  physicians  also 
require  consultation  services  to  which  they  may  refer  patients  for  differential 
diganosis  and  evaluation.  Such  clinics  are  being  developed  in  Connecticut, 
as  part  of  the  outpatient  departments  of  the  various  sanatoria,  to  serve  the 
various  sections  of  the  State.  This  program  is  being  carefully  planned  and 
gradually  put  into  operation;  it  will  require  from  time  to  time  moderate 
expenditures  for  clinic  equipment  and  clerical  and  professional  personnel 

When  and  if  the  developments  described  above  can  be  carried  to  com' 
pletion,  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  feels  it  will  have  a  well'integrated 
program  of  tuberculosis  treatment  and  control  covering  the  entire  State, 
available  to  every  resident  of  the  State,  and  operating  as  a  unit  within  the  State. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  HOSPITAL,  MIDDLETOWN 


Population  at  State  Hospital  (Middletown)  June  30,  1947,  was  3,012  with 
330  on  visit.    Admissions   for  year  —  902;   patients   discharged  —  930. 

"Funds  for  modernizing  antiquated  facilities  will  bring  a  marked  return  on 
investment,"  says  the  Superintendent. 

Twice  as  many  operations  in  surgical  department  during  1946-1947  as  in 
previous  year.    Fortyseven  were  prefrontal  lobotomies. 


Connecticut  State  Hospital  at  Middletown,  founded  in  1867,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  committed  to  its  charge; 
and  the  operation  of  mental  health  clinics  in  the  community  for  consulting 
work,  advising,  and  the  treatment  of  anyone  referring  himself  for  clinic  treat' 
ment.  It  is  anticipated  that  when  this  type  of  service  is  expanded  throughout 
the  State  many  patients  with  incipient  symptoms  can  be  treated  and  cured 
without  necessitating  admission  to  a  hospital.  This  Hospital  is  operated 
chiefly  under  provisions  set  forth  in  Chapter  89,  Sections  1772  and  1773  of 
the  General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1930.  It  is  operated  by  its  executive 
head,  Edgar  C.  Yerbury,  M.D.,  Superintendent.  General  policy  is  determined, 
as  is  customary  in  State  institutions,  by  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Governor 
serves  on  this  Board,  ex-officio,  and  there  are  twelve  appointive  members, 
each  of  whom  serves  a  six-year  term,  four  being  named  every  two  years  by 
the  Governor. 

Dr.  Yerbury's  Staff  is  composed  of: 

Assistant  Superintendent,   Charles  Russman,  M.D. 

Clinical  Director,  Benjamin  Simon,  M.D. 

Director  of  Out-patient  Clinics,  Harry  S.  Whiting,  M.D. 

Director  of  Clinical  Laboratories,  Joseph  A.  Beauchemin,  M.D. 

Director  of  Research  and  Training,  Paul  I.  Yakovlev,  M.D. 

Business  Manager,  Paul  W.  Francis 

Assistant  Business  Manager,  Gordon  S.  Peryam 

Chief  Power  Plant  Engineer,  Charles  E.  Everitt 

Building  Mechanical  Supervisor,  John  J.  Cotter 

Farm  Manager,  Shereman  Ruth 

Director  of  Nursing,  Janet  Nusinoff,  R.N. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nursing,  Education,  Mamie  Martin,  R.N. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nursing,  Administrative,  Lois  Cramb,  R.N. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nursing,  Administrative,  Mildred  Murphy,  R.N. 

Supervising  Housekeeper,  Jennie  Glennon 

Senior  Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Helen  Forst 

Director  of  Psychological  Laboratories,  Jules  Holzberg 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are: 

Governor  James  L.  McConaughy  (ex  officio) 

James  L.  Doyle,  Bantam 

George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown   (chairman) 

Jessie  W.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Portland 

Thomas  C.  Flood,  Portland 

Pierre  A.   Garneau,  D.D.S.,  Bridgeport 

Catherine  Luce  Hill,  Stafford  Springs 

Alice  Pattison  Merritt,  Hartford  (secretary) 

Theodore  J.  Racska,  Middletown 

Albert  B.  Smith,  Willimantic 

Fred  N.   Smith,  Middletown 

Julius  B.  Smith,  Waterbury 

Ezekiel  Spitz,  New  London 

The  Connecticut  State  Hospital  plant  has  a  present  estimated  valuation 
of  $5,750,765.  In  addition  to  its  operation  as  a  mental  hospital  the  institution 
has  its  own  reservoirs,  sewage  disposal  system,  fire  and  police  departments, 
a  farm  of  more  than  450  acres  under  cultivation,  a  dairy,  a  herd  of  more 
than  200  head  of  cattle,  and  a  post  office  operated  for  the  benefit  of  patients 
and  employees.  Total  capital  outlay  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  was 
$98,588.90  and  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  $1,843,183.34.  The 
total  expenditure  was  $1,941,772.24.  During  the  year  there  were  707 
approved  positions  for  employees  at  the  Hospital  and  526  places  were  filled 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Regarding  the  aims  of  the  Hospital,  Dr.  Yerbury  says:  "The  aim  of  this 
Agency  should  be  to  use  every  possible  facility,  known  to  medical  science, 
to  bring  about  improvement  and  recoveries  in  our  patient  population.  The 
Agency  has  been  seriously  handicapped  for  some  time  because  of  lack  of 
modern  equipment  and  buildings.  The  large  discharge  rate,  indicated  by  the 
figures  showing  movement  of  population,  definitely  shows  there  were  no 
more  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  were  entered  on  the  books  at  the 
beginning.  This  means  that  much  more  adequate  treatment  has  been  given 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  many  patients,  permitting  them  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  previous  years.  The  trend  has 
been,  in  the  past,  to  allow  the  population  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that 
additional  space  has  had  to  be  provided,  or  to  overcrowd  the  already  crowded 
facilities. 

"In  order  to  reduce  the  costly  operation  of  a  large  mental  hospital,  funds 
for  modernizing  the  present  antiquated  buildings  and  facilities  will  bring 
about  a  marked  return  on  the  investment,  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  more 
mentally  ill  patients  to  leave  the  hospital  either  cured  or  in  a  recovered 
state.  In  order  to  treat  patients  effectively,  and  quickly  restore  them  to 
their  homes,  every  accepted  modern  psychiatric  and  medical  treatment  should 
be  used  in  our  hospitals." 

Concerning  the  fiscal  period  ended  June  30,  1947,  in  his  official  report 
Dr.  Yerbury  said  in  opening: 

"This  year  has  been  a  most  interesting  one  because  of  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  the  budget  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  included 
requests  for  money  to  replace  certain  out-moded  buildings,  as  part  of  a  ten' 
year  reconstruction   and   rehabilitation   plan.    While  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  found  no  improvement  in  the  personnel  problem,  this  was  much  improved 
toward  the  close,  and  indications  are  that  with  adequate  appropriations  our 
personnel  quotas  should  be  nearly  filled.  With  the  new  innovations  in  medical 
treatment,  and  the  improved  market  of  supplies  and  materials,  steady  progress 
has  been  made. 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION 

"During  the  year  902  patients  were  admitted;  while  930  patients  were 
discharged.  As  of  June  30  there  remained  3,012  patients  in  residence,  330 
on  visit  and  escape  and  seven  in  family  care.  Of  those  discharged  263  had 
recovered;  209  improved;  31  were  unimproved;  115  were  without  psychosis; 
four  were  transferred;  six  died  while  at  home  and  302  died  in  the  hospital. 
The  various  types  and  number  of  admissions  were:  voluntary,  15;  by 
emergency  certificate,  741;  probate  commitment,  70;  by  probate  commitment 
(narcotic),  7;  by  city  and  town  court  commitment,  30;  by  Superior  Court, 
2;  by  emergency  certificate  from  jails,  13;  by  transfer,  24.  Those  coming 
in  with  an  emergency  certificate  represented  82  percent  of  the  total  admitted. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

The  medical  work  in  charge  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Simon,  Clinical  Director, 
has  been  stepped  up  considerably,  so  that  more  patients  have  been  given 
an  intensive  therapeutic  program.  Some  of  the  more  important  newer  methods 
adopted  during  the  year  include  group  therapy  and  prefrontal  lobotomy. 

The  general  health  of  both  patient  and  employee  population  has  been 
good  for  the  most  part.  During  the  fall  months  there  was  an  increase  in 
illness  among  employees,  which  soon  took  a  drop  after  January  1 .  Following 
the  Christmas  holidays  a  relatively  large  number  of  patients  were  affected 
with  gastroenteritis,  which  terminated  without  any  serious  results  after  several 
days  of  treatment.  Several  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  found  on  both 
the  men's  and  women's  services,  but  were  promptly  isolated.  An  X-ray 
survey  of  employees'  chests  was  made  of  those  who  desired  the  examination 
sponsored  by  the  T.B.  Commission.  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  7  people  had 
suspicious  symptoms,  which  proved,  after  further  investigation,  to  be  inactive. 

Fifty-two  cases  were  referred  to  the  medical  examiner  because  of  the 
suddenness  of  death,  death  occurring  within  twnty-four  hours  of  admission, 
death  associated  with  violence  and  with  fracture.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  43,  or  83  percent  of  those  patients  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  (302),  71,  or  2  3 Yl  percent  were  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age;  168,  or  5 5 J/2  percent,  were  seventy  years  of 
age  and  over;  or,  a  total  of  239,  or  79  percent,  sixty  years  of  age  and  over. 
During  the  year  our  Director  of  Clinical  Laboratories  made  79  post-mortem 
examinations,  which  represents  26  percent  of  the  deaths.  This  figure  is  well 
over  the  1 5  percent  required  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  to  qualify 
as  an  approved  hospital. 

Eightyfour  serious  accidents  and  injuries  occurred  to  our  patients 
during  the  year. 
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Many  of  the  accidents  might  well  have  been  prevented  had  sufficient  and 
adequate  supervision  been  available  in  the  form  of  nurses  and  attendants. 
Most  of  the  accidents  occurred  on  our  infirmary  wards,  where  there  were 
insufficient  numbers  of  employees  to  assist  and  care  for  our  patients. 

Our  surgical  program  has  been  markedly  increased,  there  being  nearly 
twice  as  many  operations  as  during  the  previous  year.  This  can  be  attributed 
for  the  most  part  to  the  institution  of  a  neurosurgical  program  last  October. 
In  all,  109  surgical  operations  were  performed  during  the  year,  47  of  which 
were  prefrontal  lobotomies.  Four  operations  were  performed  upon  employees 
by  our  surgical  consultants.  Members  of  the  Consulting  Staff  have  given 
unselfishly  of  their  time,  responding  promptly  to  all  calls  by  our  resident  staff. 
This  has  afforded  our  patients  the  best  skill  in  both  medical  and  surgical  fields. 

There  were  only  two  births  during  the  year — one  male  and  one  female 
child.  Both  were  normal  deliveries,  and  were  performed  by  members  of 
our  medical  staff. 

All  cases  of  neurosyphilis,  including  syphilitic  meningoencephalitis,  have 
been  promptly  treated  with  malaria  and  penicillin.  For  a  brief  period 
penicillin  was  given  alone,  but  after  a  careful  study  of  the  serology,  which 
showed  little  change,  it  was  felt  that  use  of  malaria  should  be  resumed  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  with  syphilis  of 
the  nervous  system  has  decreased  considerably  over  that  of  preceding  years, 
and  now  represents  less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  admissions.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  early  treatment  patients  are  being  given  by  practitioners  in 
the  community  when  symptoms  of  primary  and  secondary  are  recognised. 

The  addition  of  a  third  Offner  electro-shock  machine  to  our  medical 
equipment  has  made  it  possible  to  treat  many  additional  cases  with  electro' 
shock.  Those  suffering  from  emotional  disturbances  have  showed  the  best 
results.  As  a  result  of  increased  use  of  this  type  of  therapy  many  more 
patients  have  been  sent  home  than  in  previous  years. 

Hydrotherapy  has  been  used  on  the  women's  service  in  a  rather  limited 
way  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  Student  nurses  have  been 
assigned  to  the  department  for  a  training,  and  have  made  it  possible  to 
administer  a  few  more  sedative  and  tonic  treatments,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  For  a  time  the  services  of  one  additional  hydrotherapist 
were  available  until  she  resigned  after  about  two  months1  time. 

Occupational  therapy  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year  in  a  limited 
way  because  of  the  insufficient  number  of  therapists.  Subsequent  to  March, 
when  one  registered  therapist  was  added  to  the  department,  the  services  of 
a  chief  therapist  and  one  other  recent  graduate  made  it  possible  to  reorganise 
the  department,  so  we  now  have  an  active  scientific  program  being  carried 
on  with  many  newly  admitted  patients,  as  well  as  the  post-lobotomy  group. 
The  end  of  the  year  saw  programs  being  carried  out  in  the  teaching  of  arts 
and  crafts,  bibliotherapy,  musical  therapy,  industrial  therapy,  some  recrea' 
tional  therapy,  and  the  many  activities  in  relation  to  the  publishing  of  "The 
Scribe."  A  program  of  placement  service  is  gradually  being  worked  out,  so 
all  activities  of  patients  in  industry  will  carefully  be  followed.  The  personnel 
numbered  9,  of  whom  4  were  registered  therapists. 

During  the  past  year,  besides  the  two  regular  workers,  the  Social  Service 
Department  has  had  the  assistance  of  three  short'time  workers.     The  depart' 
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ment  has  spent  much  time  in  obtaining  histories  and  has  had  only  limited 
time  to  perform  many  other  important  functions  which  have  heretofore  been 
neglected.  The  number  of  interviews  required  before  placement  of  the 
numerous  homeless  patients  is  time  consuming,  but  all-important  if  satisfactory 
adjustments  are  to  be  made.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  diminishing  sense  of 
family  obligation  toward  relatives  with  mental  and  physical  handicaps. 
Supervision  of  patients  on  visit  has  been  a  problem  because  of  the  shortage 
of  personnel.  The  outpatient  clinics  have  taken  over  the  supervision  of 
some  patients,  but  there  are  many  not  being  seen  by  anyone.  We  were 
honored  to  have  Miss  Helen  Forst  serve  as  vice-president  of  the  Middlesex 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Miss  Laura  Thompson  as  Chairman  of  the 
arrangements  committee  of  the  Middlesex  Conference  of  Social  Work  held 
at  Long  Lane  School. 

The  dental  department  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  because  up  until 
November  it  was  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  part-time  service  of  a  local 
dentist.  Despite  that  fact  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  appoint' 
ments  kept  and  examinations  made  of  our  patients  during  the  year. 

The  pharmacy,  laboratory  and  X-ray  departments  have  functioned  well 
during  the  year.  Full-time  service  has  been  provided  in  all  of  these  depart- 
ments. Our  X-ray  Department  has  increased  its  facilities  since  the  services 
of  a  Radiologist  have  been  available  on  a  part-time  basis,  in  addition  to  the 
service  of  a  full-time  technician.  The  clinical  laboratory  has  continued  its 
program  of  giving  formal  training  for  medical  technologists  and  has  received 
assistance  from  the  contribution  they  have  made. 

The  Hospital  has  continued  to  be  approved  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  for  the  surgical  care  of  patients;  by  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  for  the  training  of  resident  physicians;  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  the  training  of  medical  technologists;  and  by  the  State  Board 
of  Nursing  Examiners. 

Out-patient  clinics,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  S.  Whiting,  have 
done  an  exceptionally  fine  job  in  keeping  some  patients  from  being  admitted 
to  the  Hospital.  With  a  clinic  operating  in  Middletown,  two  days  a  week; 
and  in  New  Britain  and  Bristol,  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  days  a  week, 
many  people  have  come  for  psychiatric  advice  and  treatment  for  minor 
problems,  which  if  permitted  to  go  untreated  might  develop  into  something 
of  a  serious  nature.  The  director  also  has  had  charge  of  our  family  care 
program,  which  has  been  somewhat  disappointing  as  far  as  its  growth  is 
concerned.  The  primary  reason  is  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  qualified  people  to  care  for  and  supervise  convalescent  patients  released 
from  the  hospital. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  full  one  for  the  Nursing  Department. 
The  year  was  started  with  a  number  of  objectives,  some  of  which  have  been 
accomplished,  some  started  and  others  deferred.  The  principal  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  centralization  of  all  the  nursing  services.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  set  up  uniform  policies  in  respect  to  procedures,  time, 
assignment  of  personnel,  and  rotation  of  wards  and  duties.  To  help  build 
up  a  stronger  organization  additional  personnel  have  been  assigned  to  the 
central  nursing  office  and  there  has  also  been  some  reallocation  of  supervisory 
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staff  members.  A  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  a  well 
coordinated  nursing  service  is  attained,  but  the  beginnings  have  made  us 
hopeful. 

Early  in  the  year  a  new  classification  of  personnel  was  created  within 
the  department,  the  guard  attendants  for  the  Annex.  A  number  of  the  best 
of  our  attendants  qualified  for  these  positions  and  were  transferred  to  that 
service,  making  it  the  best  staffed  unit  within  the  division. 

One  of  the  most  time  consuming  innovations,  from  the  standpoint  of 
nursing  hours,  has  been  the  care  of  the  prefrontal  lobotomy  patients.  Those 
who  have  helped  with  either  the  preoperative  preparation,  post'operative 
care,  or  actual  surgical  procedure  have  found  their  tasks  highly  interesting 
and  stimulating,  and  all  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the 
part  they  are  playing  in  helping  these  patients. 

The  problem  of  inadequae  personnel,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality 
and  quantity,  has  been  indeed  disconcerting.  It  has  been  discouraging  for 
those  attempting  to  teach  new  aides  and  attendants  to  have  practically  a 
ten  percent  turn-over.  The  only  classification  which  appears  to  have  sub' 
stantially  increased  and  remained  stable  is  the  registered  nurse  group.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  this  trend  will  continue. 

The  majority  of  new  nurses  have  come  to  us  following  cadet  nurse 
affiliation  with  our  school  of  nursing.  For  this  reason  alone  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  our  while  to  have  a  school.  However,  we  are  fully  cognizant 
that  many  other  benefits  accrue,  such  as  more  and  better  nursing  care  for 
our  patients,  an  enlightened  attitude  toward  mental  illness  and  mental 
hospitals,  and  more  understanding  and  complete  care  of  all  patients  as  these 
students  continue  in  their  chosen  fields  of  nursing. 

The  number  of  students  has  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  and  another 
school — the  Hartford  Hospital  School  of  Nursing — has  started  sending  its 
students  for  a  psychiatric  affiliation. 

Two  organizations,  the  School  of  Nursing  Council  and  the  Nursing 
Faculty,  established  last  year,  have  continued  to  function  effectively.  They 
have  been  helpful  in  setting  up  policies  and  giving  advice  and  counsel.  The 
latter  has  functioned  primarily  as  an  instrument  of  in-service  staff  education. 
The  committees  have  been  most  active  in  helping  to  achieve  more  standard- 
ization and  in  getting  practices  into  writing. 

As  the  year  ends  one  begins  to  think  of  the  objectives  for  the  next. 
Our  greatest  need  now  appears  to  be  in  improving  the  care  of  the  patient  in 
his  immediate  surroundings.  We  can  do  this  by  better  allocation  and 
utilization  of  nursing  time,  as  well  as  by  trying  to  improve  the  physical  setting 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  patient's  comfort  and  state  of  mind. 

PERSONNEL 

The  number  of  vacancies  carried  on  our  quota  has  been  gradually 
decreasing  since  several  adjustments  in  salaries  and  hours  of  work  were  made. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  many  people  applied  for  work,  and  if  the  number 
of  applicants  continues,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  all  available  positions 
are  filled  within  the  limits  of  our  personal  service  budget.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  271  nurses  and  attendants  were  available  for  ward  service. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

During  the  past  year  the  policy  of  releasing  news  items  to  the  press 
has  been  followed.  In  addition  to  this  procedure,  five  orientation  courses 
were  held  at  the  hospital  on  a  six'hour  schedule,  for  the  purpose  of  better 
acquainting  interested  groups  in  the  work  and  problems  of  the  hospital. 
Those  groups  represented  at  the  courses  during  the  year  included  members  of 
the  press,  ministers  of  Greater  Hartford,  religious  educators  of  Greater 
Hartford,  ministers  of  Greater  Middletown,  and  New  Britain  social  and 
welfare  workers. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  kept  up 
well  in  spite  of  the  many  sections  which  are  extremely  old.  Frequent  breaks 
in  steam,  refrigerating  and  electric  services  have  occurred,  but  have  been 
promptly  repaired  by  our  maintenance  men.  The  repairs  have  become  more 
numerous  each  year,  and  eventually  will  only  be  cared  for  by  replacement 
with  new  equipment.  An  example  of  just  how  expensive  these  repairs  have 
become  as  illustrated  by  the  replacement  of  a  section  of  south  run  high  pressure 
steam  main.  Shortly  after  completion  a  second  section  burst,  and  then  a  third 
and  fourth  section  in  the  same  line.  Each  time  it  was  necessary  to  excavate 
for  a  considerable  length,  occupying  the  services  of  many  patients  and 
employees.     Major  structural  improvements  undertaken  were: 

Chlorinating  Plant  building,  and  laying  of  new  water  main  (Completed) . 
Reinforcing  structural  steel  in  Cafeteria  Building  (Practically  Complete) . 
Fireproof  stairwell  Center  Cottage  (Partially  Complete). 

FARMING 

The  Farm  has  been  productive  during  the  year.  While  some  items  showed 
a  loss  on  the  return  on  investment,  the  total  return  for  all  farming  activities 
was  $37,216.05.  This  amount  represents  a  return  of  14.86  percent  of  the 
average  investment  (inventory)  of  $250,323.38,  with  the  expenditure  of 
104,115  hours  of  patient  labor.  The  shortage  of  farm  personnel  was  made 
up  in  part  by  the  members  of  the  occupational  therapy  department,  who 
assisted  with  groups  of  patients  in  the  harvesting.  The  total  value  of  farm 
crops  and  produce  raised  was  $146,078.37.  Milk  production  for  the  year 
yielded  928,048  pounds,  or  a  daily  average  of  2,542.59  pounds. 
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Calculated  capacity  of  Norwich  State  Hospital  is  2,400  beds.    At  end  of  fiscal 

year  patients  numbered  2,631. 
During  year  there  were  811   admissions,   504  discharges.    Patients  on  visit  at 

end  of  year,  310. 
Every  accepted  form  of  treatment  used  but  hospital  operation  difficult  in  recent 

years  due  to  crowding,  shortage  of  personnel  and  supplies. 


The  Norwich  State  Hospital  was  founded  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and  treating  the  mentally  ill 
in  the  State.  The  Hospital  is  located  on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Thames 
River,  approximately  three  miles  from  the  City  of  Norwich  on  Route  12  on 
a  plot  of  land  of  775  acres.  There  are  a  total  of  72  buildings  on  the 
property;  the  major  part  of  the  Hospital  is  in  the  Town  of  Preston  while 
a  small  acreage  is  in  the  Town  of  Norwich.  The  value  of  the  land  is 
$58,550.50,  the  value  of  the  buildings  is  $4,203,107.84  and  the  total  real 
assets  of  the  institution  are   $4,261,658.34. 

The  Hospital  serves  an  area  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  comprising 
approximately  oncthird  of  the  State's  total  population.  The  following  tabula' 
tion  illustrates  the  trend  in  the  patient  population  during  the  past  three  years: 

June   30,  June   30,  June   30, 

Year  Ending 
Average  Daily  Patient  Population 
Number  of  Admissions 
Number  of  Discharges 
Number  of  Deaths 
Average  Age  at  Death 
Patients  on  Visit  at  End  of  Year 
Patients  Released  on  Extended  Visit 
Patients  Allowed  on  Brief  Visit 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF  AND  BOARD 

The  Executive  staff  of  Norwich  State  Hospital  consists  of:  Riley  H. 
Guthrie,  M.D.,  superintendent;  Ronald  H.  Kettle,  M.D.,  assistant  superintend' 
ent;  Emerick  Friedman,  M.D.,  clinical  director;  John  W.  Clarke,  R.N., 
business  manager;  and  Marion  Mackenzie,  R.N.,  director  of  nursing. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  of  July  1,  1947,  were:  Prof.  Albert 
E.  Waugh,  University  of  Connecticut,  chairman;  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Russell,  West 
Hartford,  vice'chairman;  George  E.  Gifford,  Willimantic,  secretary;  Governor 
James  L.  McConaughy,  Hartford;  Mrs.  Edith  Valet  Cook,  New  Haven;  Mrs. 
Blanche  Edgar,  New  London;  Harold  C.  Dahl,  Norwich;  Edward  J.  Brophy, 
M.D.,  Norwich;  Maurice  R.  Moore,  M.D.,  Norwich;  Arnold  B.  Hubbard, 
Middletown;  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Higgins,  Norwich;  Mrs.  Marie  Pickett  Moore, 
Washington,  Conn.,  and  William  B.  Terhune,  M.D.,  New  Canaan. 
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2632.9 

2598.6 

2547.9 
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504 

410 

421 

313 

243 

238 

71.3 

67.6 

61.7 

310 

324 

232 

290 

215 

270 

668 

499 
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HOSPITAL  FUNCTIONS 

The  functions  of  a  public  mental  hospital  are,  first  of  all,  the  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  patients,  second,  training  of  personnel  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  functioning  of  the  hospital,  third,  research  into  newer  methods 
of  care  and  treatment  and,  fourth,  the  prevention  of  mental  disorders.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  degree  of  success  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  will 
depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  training  of  suitable  employees  to  become 
skilled  in  their  work,  upon  the  development  of  newer  methods  of  therapy 
and  upon  the  prevention  of  mental  breaks  and  relapses  of  recovered  patients 
in  the  community. 

The  medical  staff  maintains  an  out-patient  department  in  the  community 
and  members  of  the  staff  serve  as  consultants  in  psychiatry  in  local  public 
and  private  institutions  and  social  agencies.  The  professional  staff  in  a 
hospital  sets  the  pace  and  furnishes  the  leadership  for  others.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  they  be  of  high  calibre  and  that  they  themselves  maintain 
high  standards. 

An  active  teaching  program  has  been  conducted;  the  hospital  is  accredited 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  for  residencies  in  psychiatry,  and  also 
by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  Affiliate  student  nurses  receive 
training  in  psychiatric  nursing,  coming  from  ten  schools  of  nursing,  including 
four  universities  and  colleges.  Occupational  therapy  students  come  to  the 
hospital  for  a  three  months1  course  in  our  Occupational  Therapy  Department. 
Summer  students  from  theological  seminaries  have  received  three  months' 
clinical  training  at  the  hospital  in  recent  years.  Internes  in  psychology  from 
the  State  University  spend  one  year  in  training  in  the  Psychology  Department 
of  the  Norwich  State  Hospital.  Psychiatric  aides  receive  both  didactic  and 
clinical  training  in  preparation  for  their  ward  work.  Seminars  and  all-day 
conferences  were  held  at  the  hospital  for  various  professional  and  interested 
groups. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

Every  acceptable  form  of  treatment  is  attempted  but,  during  recent 
years,  the  operation  of  the  hospital  has  been  difficult  because  of  overcrowding 
of  patients,  shortage  of  personnel  and  the  inability  to  obtain  adequate  supplies 
and  materials.  The  calculated  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  2,400  beds,  while 
on  June  30,  1947  there  were  2,631  patients.  The  personnel  budget  appro- 
priated  by  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  approx- 
imately  600  positions,  but  on  July  1,  1947  there  were  605  employees  regularly 
on  the  payroll. 

In  a  mental  hospital  treatment  program,  the  psychiatric  team  consists  of, 
first,  the  psychiatrist,  whose  work  is  supplemented  by  the  psychologist,  the 
social  worker,  the  nurse,  the  occupational  therapist  and  the  psychiatric  aide. 
When  any  part  of  the  team  is  depleted,  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  program 
is  attenuated.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  also  all  the  services  which  are  used 
in  a  general  hospital — complete  X-ray  and  operating  room  facilities,  clinical, 
pathological  and  electroencephalographic  laboratories  and  dental  service  should 
be  available  at  all  times.  These,  and  some  special  forms  of  treatment  for 
mental  patients,  could  not  be  adequately  provided  during  recent  years. 
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During  the  past  year  521  patients  attended  our  occupational  therapy 
shops  and  there  were  937  placements  in  industrial  therapy.  This  represents 
a  helpful  program,  both  for  the  patients  and  for  the  hospital,  but  the  current 
trend  indicates  that  fewer  patients,  who  are  able  both  mentally  and  physically 
to  perform  certain  duties  in  the  hospital,  will  remain  here,  and  the  percentage 
of  patients  who  are  infirm  or  totally  disabled  will  gradually  increase. 

FINANCES  —  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  hospital  is  supported  by  the  general  fund  appropriation  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  biennial  sessions.  Funds  are  collected  by  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  from  patients  and  their  relatives  who 
are  financially  able  to  pay,  but  the  Norwich  State  Hospital  takes  no  part  in 
this  collection  and  has  no  accounting  procedure  in  connection  with  fees 
collected  for  maintenance  of  patients. 

Operations  of  the  farm  during  the  past  fiscal  year  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $38,000.  The  per  capita  cost  for  food  was  $.47  per  day  which  represents 
an  increase  of  nearly  10  cents  per  day  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  recurring  expenses  for  past  fiscal  year     ....     $1,789,557.73 
Total  capital  outlay  for  past  fiscal  year 111,232.79 


Total  expenditures  for  the  entire  year $1,900,790.52 

The  physical  plant  in  general  has  deteriorated  considerably  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  war  years.  During  the  past  year  the  following  improve' 
ments  have  been  made:  redecoration  of  Bell,  Gallup,  White,  Stribling,  Dix 
and  Cutter  Buildings;  painting  of  the  external  woodwork  of  the  employees* 
home,  Lippitt  and  Gallup  Buildings;  rebuilding  and  equipping  of  the  main 
kitchen  scullery;  redecoration  and  ventilation  of  the  dishwashing  room;  placing 
in  conduit  all  exposed  electrical  cables  and  installation  of  new  electrical  service 
to  the  laundry  building  and  clinical  laboratory;  pointing  and  repair  of  roof 
of  the  theatre  building;  and  traffic  control  lights  were  installed  along  the  high' 
way  in  front  of  the  hospital.  Under  contract,  the  following  improvements 
were  made :  the  White  Building  was  remodeled  with  the  installation  of  cafe' 
teria  system  and  the  rearrangement  of  toilet  and  bathing  facilities;  all  the 
ward  buildings  were  provided  with  bronze  fly-screening;  a  cooler  box  of 
approximately  20,000  cubic  feet  capacity  was  constructed;  the  Riverview 
Club  was  redecorated  and  the  bowling  alleys  rebuilt;  the  physician's  cottage 
at  the  New  London  County  Home  was  remodeled,  and  contract  signed  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  entire  New  London  County  Home  to  accommodate 
approximately  130  patients.  Repiping  the  Lippitt  medical  and  surgical  service 
was  about  fifty  percent  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  new  flat  work  ironer  has  been  secured  for  the  laundry  but  the  facilities 
there  are  quite  inadequate.  Many  major  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  existing 
buildings  and  some  new  structures  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  in 
order  to  bring  the  physical  plant  up  to  an  economical  and  satisfactory  level 
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of  operation.  The  1947  session  of  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  funds 
for  major  repairs  and  alterations  and  for  two  new  occupational  therapy 
buildings,  together  with  a  special  appropriation  for  the  three  State  Hospitals 
and  two  State  Schools.  Considerable  progress  will  be  made  with  these  funds, 
and  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  a  building  program  for  the  most  essential 
needs  of  the  hospital. 
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At  Fairfield  State  Hospital  during  year  100  brain  operations  known  as  frontal 
lobotomy  were  performed.  When  successful  this  treatment  results  in  a 
"resurrection"  says  the  Superintendent. 

Average  number  of  patients  during  fiscal  year,  2,444.  New  admissions,  770 
persons;  882  were  discharged. 

Vacancies  on  staff,   158;  chiefly  in  nursing  and  professional  categories. 


The  Fairfield  State  Hospital  serves  an  area  representing  roughly  the 
western  geographical  third  of  the  State.  Patients  requiring  care,  because 
of  mental  illness,  who  have  residence  in  this  hospital  district  are  eligible  for 
admission.  During  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1947  the  hospital  cared 
for  an  average  of  2,444  resident  patients.  New  admissions  numbered  770 
persons  and  an  average  of  365  convalescent  patients  were  maintained  "on 
visit";  822  were  discharged,  these  being  classified  as  follows:  improved,  209; 
unimproved,  92;  recovered,  169;  without  psychosis,  92;  died,  241;  died  on 
parole,  8;  transferred  to  other  hospitals,  8. 

One  new  and  revolutionary  method  of  treatment  has  been  instituted 
during  the  past  year,  the  brain  operation  known  as  frontal  lobotomy.  One 
hundred  of  these  operations  were  performed  during  this  period :  29  patients  are 
"much  improved";  30  "improved";  22  "slightly  improved";  19  "unimproved." 
The  Superintendent,  William  F.  Green,  M.D.,  makes  this  comment:  "I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  of  the  29  patients  classified  as  'much  improved' 
have  been  released  from  the  hospital.  Among  these  29  patients  were  many 
distressingly  difficult  and  chronic  cases.  These  results  justify  use  of  the  word 
'resurrection'  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  lobotomy  procedure.  I  may  add 
that  many  relatives  have  voiced  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  happy  changes  which 
have  followed  the  operation." 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Fairfield  State  Hospital  is  controlled  by  a  12 -member  Board  of  Trustees, 
members  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  six-year  terms.  Present  mem' 
bership,  the  member's  place  of  residence,  and  year  in  which  the  term  ends, 
is  as  follows:  Charles  G.  Morris,  Newtown,  chairman,  1949;  Alice  Russ 
Cochran,  Shelton,  vice-chairman,  1951;  Asahel  W.  Mitchell,  Woodbury, 
secretary,  1949;  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Greenwich,  1949;  Clements  C.  Fry,  M.D., 
New  Haven,  1949;  Frederick  U.  Conrad,  Hartford,  1951;  William  M.  Curtis, 
New  Milford,  1951;  Elton  S.  Wayland,  Waterbury,  1951;  Harry  M.  Ayres, 
Woodbury,  1953;  G.  Robert  Eckert,  M.D.,  Danbury,  1953;  Arnold  F. 
McLachlan,  Danbury,  1953;  Caroline  Ruut2;-Rees,  Greenwich,  1953. 

Alice  Russ  Cochran,  William  M.  Curtis  and  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees  are 
delegates  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  State  mental  hospitals. 
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EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Executive  head  of  this  Agency  is  William  F.  Green,  M.D.,  superintend' 
ent.  The  position  of  assisstant  superintendent  is  vacant.  Others  of  the 
executive  staff  are  Samuel  Friedman,  M.D.,  clinical  director;  Wilhelmina 
M.  Nolan,  B.S.,  Director  of  nursing;  George  L.  Geckle,  business  manager; 
Ernest  G.  Fenn,  Jr.,  supervisor  of  plant  and  maintenance. 

FINANCES 

The  Hospital  receives  its  entire  income  by  legislative  appropriations  from 
the  General  Fund.  The  total  value  of  hospital  property  is  $6,579,138.79. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947  total  capital  outlay  was  $38,529.60 
and  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  $1,526,430.26,  or  a  weekly  per 
capita  cost  of  $12.01. 

In  the  past  year  salary  increases  have  affected  employees  in  almost  all 
categories.  As  a  result  desirable  and  well  qualified  candidates  are  applying 
for  appointment  in  the  attendant  service  which  makes  up  a  large  and  important 
part  of  the  staff.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  383  permanent 
employees;  June  30,  1947  there  were  422;  a  gain  of  39  employees.  Appropria' 
tions  for  the  next  biennium  provide  for  a  ratio  of  one  employee  to  4.25 
patients,  or  an  authorised  quota  of  580  employees,  based  on  a  resident  census 
of  2,475  patients.  Thus  158  positions  remain  vacant,  chiefly  in  nursing  and 
professional  categories. 

NEEDS  AND  PLANS 

The  hospital  has  a  rated  capacity  of  2,056  patients  as  compared  with  a 
resident  population  of  2,475  patients.  This  institution  is  advantageously 
located  in  Newtown,  on  a  rolling  hillside,  and  consists  of  modern  and  pleasing 
buildings  upon  a  tract  of  829  acres.  Buildings  for  patients  include  admission 
service,  hospital  unit  with  infirmary  wards,  operating  room  and  modern  X'ray, 
two  large  continued  treatment  buildings,  and  two  smajl  units  for  disturbed 
treatment.  There  is  a  well  equipped  laboratory.  New  wards  for  approx' 
imately  600  patients  will  be  needed  in  the  coming  biennium.  Service  facilities 
are  well  designed  and  in  most  respects  are  ample  for  all  requirements  of  the 
immediate  future.  Staff  quarters  are  satisfactory  but  new  accommodations 
for  at  least  100  persons  will  be  needed  to  provide  quarters  for  an  adequate 
staff  of  professional  and  nursing  personnel.  The  hospital  lacks  an  assembly 
hall  for  religious  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  original  plan  for  this  Agency  envisoned  a  2,500  bed  hospital  complete 
with  staff  quarters  and  service  facilities.  Actual  construction  was  carried  out 
in  three  stages;  with  a  fourth  section  remaining  for  future  construction,  the 
latter  including  a  number  of  essential  facilities.  The  most  urgently  needed 
additions  are:  Women's  disturbed  treatment  building  having  200  beds,  to  cost 
$1,200,000;  housing  for  staff  members  to  cost  $260,000;  male  employees' 
residence,  $450,000;  service  facilities,  $106,000,  making  a  total  of  $2,016,000. 

The  necessary  professional  staff  must  be  found  to  provide  more  personal 
and  individual  attention  to  patients,  to  improve  services  to  the  physically  sick, 
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and  to  give  insulin  shock  and  fever  cabinet  treatments.  More  generous  invest' 
ments  of  time  and  effort  must  be  made  to  find  more  knowledge  of  causes, 
prevention,  and  effective  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  There  lies  the  best 
hope  for  those  mentally  afflicted  who  require  help  with  such  urgency  and 
always  in  increasing  numbers. 

Through  the  Joint  Committee  of  State  Mental  Hospitals,  the  Fairfield 
State  Hospital  is  engaged  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  raise  standards  of  treat' 
ment,  enlist  public  support,  to  obtain  appropriations  necessary  to  activate  all 
recognized  methods  of  treatment  and  to  encourage  development  of  new  means 
of  prevention  and  amelioration  of  mental  illness. 

NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES 

As  a  result  of  recent  legislation  the  Hospital  has  a  new  responsibility 
to  seek  out  and  provide  family  care  placements.  Provision  has  been  made  to 
permit  payment  of  $65  monthly  for  care  of  an  individual  patient  in  a  private 
home.  This  program,  together  with  supervision  of  patients  on  visit,  requires 
the  services  of  competent  and  well-trained  social  workers.  Even  with  a 
limited  staff  we  were  able  to  make  a  beginning,  late  in  the  year,  and  succeeded, 
prior  to  June  30,  1947,  in  placing  18  patients  in  private  homes.  Of  these 
eighteen,  3  are  hospital  supported,  at  varying  amounts  up  to  the  maximum; 
and  15  are  otherwise  supported. 

The  Hospital  has  been  committed  by  legislative  action  to  establishment 
of  out-patient  clinics.  Although  every  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
a  national  scarcity  of  psychiatrists,  and  our  housing  shortage  at  the  Hospital, 
have  made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  leadership.  The  staff  continues 
to  give  out-patient  examinations  at  the  hospital,  32  such  examinations  being 
made  in  the  past  year. 

Training  programs  have  been  conducted  during  the  same  period  for  256 
affiliate  student  nurses,  43  medical  students  from  Yale,  34  occupational  therapy 
students  from  schools  outside  the  State,  and  two  medical  staff  "residents"  in 
preparation  for  their  accreditation  as  specialists  in  psychiatry.  To  train  new 
psychiatric  aides  an  in-service  program  is  given. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  modest  amount  of  research  in  the  field 
of  psychology  with  publication  of  some  material  resulting  from  these  studies. 
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The  general  population  death  rate  for  Connecticut  is   10.7  per  thousand.    At 

Mansfield  the  death  rate  is  7.1  per  thousand  under  care. 
Fortyeight  percent  of  food  consumed  is  produced  on  Hospital  farm.    Produce 

of  farm  valued  at  $125,136  for  fiscal  year. 


The  Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital  was  created  in  1917, 
through  the  combining  of  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded, 
at  Lakeville,  and  the  Connecticut  Colony  for  Epileptics,  situated  at  Mansfield. 
The  establishment  today  consists  of  1.078  acres  a  half  mile  east  of  Mansfield 
Depot.  There  are  72  buildings,  those  housing  patients  being  of  fire-resistant 
construction;  stone,  brick  and  concrete. 

TRUSTEES 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  their  places  of  residence  and  the  year 
in  which  their  respective  terms  of  service  expire  are:  Raymond  I.  Longley, 
Union,  1951;  William  P.  Barber,  Putnam,  1950;  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Norwich, 
1948;  James  H.  Naylor,  M.D.,  Hartford,  1949;  R.  Leland  Keeney,  Somers, 
1950;  John  H.  Donahoe,  Baltic,  1951;  Mrs.  John  J.  Whitehead,  Pomfret, 
1948.    Mr.  Longley  is  president  of  the  Board;  and  Mr.  Barber,  the  secretary. 

RESIDENT  OFFICERS 

Superintendent  Neil  A.  Dayton,  M.D.,  is  executive  head  of  the  institution 
and  Herbert  L.  Flynn,  M.D.,  is  assistant  superintendent.  Other  resident 
officers  are:  Joseph  E.  Nowrey,  M.D.,  director  of  laboratories;  Gail  F.  Moxon, 
M.D.,  senior  physician;  James  K.  Pettit,  M.D.,  senior  physician;  George  H. 
Carter,  M.D.,  senior  physician  (part  time) ;  Dickran  M.  Konjoyan,  D.M.D., 
resident  dentist;  Lester M.  Bigelow,  A.BA,  business  manager;  Frank  M.  Luond, 
chief  engineer;  Russell  M.  Garrigus,  B.S.,  farm  manager;  Eloise  J.  Turner, 
M.A.,  principal  of  school  department;  Laura  C.  Gothberg,  M.A.,  psychologist; 
Lillian  S.  Kelsey,  R.N.,  supervisor  of  nurses;  Max  G.  Rubin,  chief  supervisor; 
Alexander  A.  Bissett,  assistant  supervisor. 

The  consultant  staff  members  are:  Robert  Rafferty,  D.M.D.,  dentistry; 
Morton  Arnold,  M.D.,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  Kenneth  K.  Kinney,  M.D., 
roentgenology;  Brae  Rafferty,  M.D.,  surgery;  and  Rev.  George  D.  Wilcox, 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Foster  and  Rabbi  Philip  Miller,  chaplains. 

PATIENT  POPULATION 

On  June  30,  1947,  Mansfield  had  1,223  patients  in  residence,  of  whom 
979  were  classified  as  mentally  defective  and  244  as  being  epileptic.     An 
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additional  262  patients  were  on  placement  in  the  community.  There  were 
48  admissions  to  the  school  during  the  fiscal  year  and  48  were  discharged. 
As  there  were  therefore  1,545  persons  under  care  during  the  fiscal  year  the 
discharge  rate  was  31  per  1,000  under  care.  Eleven  patients  died  during  the 
fiscal  year  which  provides  a  death  rate  of  7.1  per  thousand  under  care.  The 
general  population  death  rate  for  Connecticut  in  1946  was  10.7  per  thousand. 

EMPLOYEES 

The  average  number  of  employees  during  the  year  was  274,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  established  quota  of  375  positions.  Bus  service 
for  employees,  running  from  the  nurses'  home  to  Willimantic,  the  nearest 
urban  center,  leaving  at  6  p.  m.  and  returning  at  10:30  p.  m.,  three  evenings 
a  week,  was  initiated  during  the  year.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities  to 
and  from  the  training  school  has  been  a  great  handicap  in  obtaining  and  in 
retaining  employees.  New  recreation  quarters  for  employees  were  provided 
by  the  1947  General  Assembly  and  will  be  completed  during  the  fall  of  1947. 
This  new  facility  should  help  the  employee  situation  materially. 

The  Mansfield'Southbury  Social  Service  Department,  itself  a  separate 
budgeted  State  agency  with  offices  in  Hartford,  serves  the  Mansfield  School. 
Its  work  is  reported  in  this  volume  by  Harriett  M.  Dearden,  the  Agency 
supervisor,  under  the  title  line  of  Mansfield-Southbury  Social  Service 
Department. 

COSTS 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Mansfield  Training  School  for  the  year  was 
$935,655.25  and  an  additional  $61,573.39  was  expended  for  capital  outlay. 
The  average  weekly  cost  per  patient  was  $14.86  distributed  as  follows: 


Heading 

Expenditure 

Weekly  per  capita 

Personal  Services 

$474,029.42 

$  7.53 

Contractural   Services 

32,382.58 

.51 

Supplies  and  Materials 

429,243.25 

6.82 

Total  $935,655.25  $14.86 

The  per  capita  cost  includes  expenditures  for  the  food  and  housing  for 
the  172  employees  who  lived  at  the  Institution  during  the  year.  The  sum 
of  $188,708.80  was  collected  from  relatives  and  towns,  by  the  State  Depart' 
ment  of  Welfare,  for  the  care  of  patients.  Subtracting  this  sum  from  the 
total  maintenance  charges  reduces  the  net  weekly  cost  to  the  State  to  $11.87 
per  patient.  The  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  Training  School  is 
$1,483,223  and  the  personal  property  is  valued  at  $423,677. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital  was  created  by  statute 
"to  provide  care,  custody,  treatment,  education  and  employment  of  mentally 
defective  (feeble'minded)  and  epileptic  persons.11  Mentally  retarded  and 
epileptic  children  and  adults,  who  cannot  be  cared  for  or  cannot  effect  an 
adjustment  in  the  community,  are  committed  to  the  Institution  through  the 
Probate  Court.     The  type  of  care  and   training  extended  to   the  patients 
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depends  upon  the  intelligence  level  of  the  individual.  The  idiots,  with  mental 
ages  under  three  years,  are  provided  care  and  protection,  habit  training  and 
teaching  in  fundamentals.  These  aid  him  in  leading  a  comfortable  life  at  the 
institution.  The  imbeciles,  with  mental  ages  from  three  to  seven  years,  are 
offered  a  higher  level  of  training,  and  a  few  of  higher  grade  are  able  to  return 
to  the  community.  The  moron  and  epileptic  groups  possess  definite  potential' 
ities  for  training  at  a  productive  level.  As  in  normal  children,  individual 
differences  are  pronounced.  The  school  program  is  adjusted  to  match  the 
individual  mental  age  rather  than  the  physical  age.  In  this  way  the  emotional 
tensions,  which  have  been  the  result  of  destructive  competition  with  brighter 
minds,  are  released  and  the  child  is  free  to  develop  his  full  potentialities. 
After  the  usual  school  training,  which  terminates  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  the  youngster  progresses  to  a  training  calculated  to  give  the  adolescent 
something  that  he  can  do  with  his  hands.  A  definite  occupation  or  trade 
which  may  lead  to  self-support,  is  the  next  goal. 

While  at  the  School,  the  boys  and  girls  have  experienced  the  same  enjoy 
ments  as  do  youngsters  in  the  community.  The  boys  play  softball,  basketball 
and  football,  and  have  a  varsity  team  that  plays  games  with  outside  teams. 
The  girls  play  softball  and  have  a  first  team,  playing  outside  games.  They 
also  play  intramural  basketball  and  soccer.  The  Boys1  Band  of  thirty  pieces 
is  greatly  enjoyed.  This  organization  travels  by  bus  to  give  concerts  in  other 
institutions  and  in  neighboring  high  schools.  The  Girls'  Orchestra  is  only 
three  years  old  but  is  progressing  nicely.  Weekly  movies,  weekly  building 
parties  during  the  winter,  weekly  dancing  classes  and  monthly  dances  for  all, 
radio  entertainment,  Boys'  Glee  Club,  Girls1  Choir,  Boy  Scout  activities, 
special  plays  and  holiday  entertainments,  round  out  the  recreation  program. 

All  training  for  useful  work  must  be  proceeded  by  basic  fundamentals 
such  as  an  understanding  of  the  need  of  personal  cleanliness,  good  manners, 
and  a  sense  of  order  in  personal  affairs.  Many  of  the  training  programs  are 
built  around  the  daily  life  of  the  institution.  For  example,  future  mothers' 
helpers  gain  valuable  experience  working  with  young  children  in  the  Hospital, 
and  in  buildings  caring  for  cases  of  spastic  paralysis.  Future  housemaids  are 
trained  in  the  ten  staff  cottages  on  the  grounds.  Cooks  and  waitresses  assist 
in  the  patients'  and  employees'  dining  rooms  and  kitchens.  The  printing 
shop,  wood  working,  shoe  repairing,  carpentry,  outdoor  work  with  the  grounds' 
crew,  farm  work  in  the  gardens,  the  piggery,  dairy,  pasteurizing  room,  the 
poultry  plant,  different  operations  of  the  sewing  room,  weaving,  knitting, 
dressmaking,  provide  other  opportunities  for  training  which  will  prove  useful 
to  the  patient  when  he  or  she  sets  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
The  retarded  individual  who  has  been  given  thorough  training  in  essential 
personal  habits,  character  development,  and  in  some  means  of  earning  a  living, 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  a  worthwhile  citizen,  capable  of  self 
support.  The  same  individual  untrained  may  become  a  serious  problem  for 
his  family  and  for  society. 

COMMUNITY  PLACEMENT 

When  the  individual  patient  has  progressed  to  the  point  that  he  is  ready 
for  community  placement,   the    Social   Service   Department   is  informed   of 
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the  training  and  characteristics  of  the  patient.  A  job  to  match  the  abilities 
and  training  of  the  patient,  is  then  sought.  Every  effort  is  made  to  fit  the 
job  to  the  patient.  The  applications  for  the  services  of  our  boys  and  girls  are 
always  in  excess  of  the  numbers  available.  Once  in  the  community  the  super' 
vision  is  continued  with  careful  guarding  of  the  rights  of  patients,  the  checking 
of  salary  payments,  recreation  and  physical  health.  Boys  and  girls  are  returned 
to  the  School  periodically  for  complete  physical  and  psychological  check'up, 
remaining  in  residence  for  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  completion  of  the  various 
tests.  The  attainment  of  the  status  of  a  self-supporting  citizen,  and  the  return 
to  living  a  normal  life  in  the  community  is  a  happy  adventure  for  these  boys 
and  girls.  They  have  attained  the  goal  of  being  like  other  people  in  overcom' 
ing  their  handicaps  and  in  being  able  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
Community  placement  saves  the  several  hundred  dollars  per  patient  that 
would  be  spent  each  year  by  the  State  if  the  patient  were  continued  as  a 
resident  in  the  School.  For  example,  the  263  patients  carried  in  the  com' 
munity  during  1947,  would  have  cost  approximately  $203,000  as  resident 
patients.  From  time  to  time  patients  who  have  made  a  satisfactory  adjust' 
ment  over  a  period  are  discharged  from  all  supervision. 

FARM  DEPARTMENT 

Agriculture  is  an  important  activity  at  Mansfield  where  fortyeight 
percent  of  the  food  consumed  is  raised  on  the  farm.  There  are  27  farm 
buildings  and  245  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation,  while  235  acres  are 
devoted  to  other  farm  usages.  The  value  of  garden  produce,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  beef,  pork,  etc.,  for  the  year  in  question  was  $125,136.53.  Of  this 
total,  Mansfield  sent  $1,374  worth  of  produce  to  the  State  Prison  for  canning. 
Hay,  ensilage  corn  and  green  feed  were  raised  to  the  additional  value  of 
$16,420.50.  The  milk  production  from  94  milkers  of  a  Holstein  herd  of 
167  (including  young  stock),  was  485,267  quarts  valued  at  $66,302.  In 
average  milk  production  the  Mansfield  herd  was  rated  in  second  position  for 
institutions  and  was  in  ninth  position  among  all  herds  of  the  State,  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  for 
1946.  The  herd  showed  an  average  production  of  11,943  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  for  the  year.  The  vegetable  production  totaled  $22,315,  for  the 
year  and  the  poultry  products  $27,491.  In  addition  to  raising  nearly  half 
of  the  food  products  required  the  farm  is  one  of  the  most  successful  depart' 
ments  in  the  training  of  boys  for  community  placement. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  prospects  for  future  development  at  the  Mansfield  Training  School 
and  Hospital  lie  in  the  expansion  of  facilities  and  a  broadening  of  the  training 
program.  At  present  the  Mansfield  Schoolhouse,  originally  built  for  ninety 
pupils,  is  trying  to  care  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  each  school  day. 
Interest  in  a  new  school  building  for  Mansfield  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  by  the  Governor's  newly  created  Building 
Commission.  Such  a  building  is  greatly  needed  at  Mansfield.  A  new  wing 
for  the  Nurses'  Home  to  house  100  additional  employees  is  a  necessity.    As 
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all  training  activities  depend  upon  the  availability  of  employees  to  carry  out 
those  activities,  the  matter  of  the  inadequae  housing  facilities  at  Mansfield 
is  of  major  importance.  Lack  of  adequate  employee  housing  and  recreation 
has  been  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  employee  shortages  at  Mansfield. 
Other  needs  are,  an  addition  to  the  storehouse  for  cold  storage  facilities,  and 
a  new  administration  building  to  replace  the  present  crowded  structure.  A 
research  department  to  study  the  causes  of  mental  defect  should  be  provided. 
Additional  buildings  to  relieve  the  present  overcrowding  of  patients  are 
recommended.  Buildings  for  one  hundred  patients  are  advised,  as  the  larger 
building  is  considered  far  more  economical  to  build  and  maintain.  Bed  for 
bed  the  small  building  units  are  more  expensive  to  build  in  the  first  place. 
The  high  costs  for  reduplication  of  personnel  and  high  expenses  for  food  and 
operating  of  the  multiple  small  units,  continue  for  many  years  and  roll  up 
an  unnecessary  load  on  the  taxpayer. 

Sections  of  the  General  Statutes  which  affect  the  Mansfield  State  Training 
School  and  Hospital  are: 

Sec.  1777.     Purposes. 

Sec.  40  5h  and  407h.     Clinics  for  retarded  persons  and  epileptics. 

Sec.   1778,     as  amended  by  Section  253f.     Superintendent;  officers  of  Board 

of  Trustees. 
Sec.  1779,     as  amended  by  Section  578e.     Rules  and  Regulations.     Parole. 
Sec.   1780,     as  amended  by  Section  254f.     Maintenance  of  inmates;  report 

to  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 
Sec.  1782,     as  amended  by  Section  256f.     Commitments. 
Sec.  428h.     Training  School  Re'commitments  and  transfers,     (a)  Defectives, 

(b)  Defective  Delinquents,  (c)  Inter-school  transfers,  (d)  Men- 

tally  ill  persons,   (e)  General. 
Sec.  6275.     Marriage  of  epileptics  and  imbeciles. 
Sec.  6276.     Procuring  or  aiding  of  such  marriage. 
Sec.  6277.     Penalty  for  carnal  knowledge  in  certain  cases. 
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Approximately  seven  years  old,  the  Southbury  institution  represents  an  initial 
investment  of  $5,750,000,  and  population  there  as  of  June  30,  1947,  was 
1,309. 

Recurring  operating  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  were  $1,094,994.  Total 
expenditures,  $1,175,676. 


The  Southbury  Training  School  is  one  of  the  two  institutions  operated 
by  the  State  for  the  care  and  training  of  mentally  defective  persons  and 
those  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  Located  in  the  Town  of  Southbury  it  serves 
the  western  part  of  Connecticut.  Government  of  the  School  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms 
of  five  years  each. 

Members  of  the  Board,  their  places  of  residence  and  year  of  original 
appointment  are:  Charles  A.  Moser  (chairman)  Stamford,  1935;  Grover  F. 
Powers,  M.D.  (vice-chairman),  New  Haven,  1935;  Lenore  H.  Davidson 
(secretary-treasurer),  New  Haven,  1935;  Sara  B.  Crawford  (1935-1940), 
Westport,  1943;  Ella  G.  Fleck,  Stratford,  1939;  William  L.  Mooney,  Hart- 
ford, 1938;  and  George  P.  Milmine,  Salisbury,   1943. 

The  administrative  staff  members,  and  years  of  their  appointment,  follow : 
Ernest  H.  Roselle,  Superintendent,  1936;  Herman  Yannet,  M.D.  (Health), 
1940;  Frederick  A.  Klaumin^er  (Training),  1940;  J.  Thomas  Mclntire  (Cot- 
tages), 1943;  Frank  R.  Giliberty  (Social  Service),  1941;  Milton  Cotzin  Ph.D. 
(Psychology),  1946;  Harriett  M.  Deardon*  (Admission),  1939;  James  M. 
Thompson  (Business  and  Finance),  1940;  Nathan  C.  Avery  (Plant  Opera' 
tion),  1943;  Charles  C.  Brigham  (Farm  manager),  1940.  Rev.  Paul  Spodnick 
(1944)  and  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Bengston  (1947)  are  chaplains. 

The  original  Board  was  appointed  in  1935  as  provided  in  Public  Act 
No.  506  of  that  year  and  was  empowered  to  select  and  purchase  a  site  and 
to  build  the  institution.  The  Trustees1  powers  are  further  defined  in  Chapter 
90a,  Public  Acts  of  1941. 

Construction  was  begun  in  January,  1938.  The  plant  was  completed; 
equipped  for  operation;  and  dedicated  in  November,  1940.  The  total  cost 
of  the  site,  plant  and  equipment,  exclusive  of  W.P.A.  work  projects, 
approximated  $5,750,000.  Its  present  valuation,  on  depreciation  basis,  is 
established  at  $4,824,918. 

The  plant  was  planned  and  built  for  a  population  of  1,200.  After  it 
was  built,  however,  and  ready  for  operation  the  State  suggested,  in  view  of 
the  increase  in  the  waiting  list  which  had  occurred  since  construction  was 
begun,  that  the  buildings,  housing  children,  be  equipped  to  receive  1,500.  The 
population  as  of  this  date  is  1,309.     Seventy-five  additional  are  ready  to  be 
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received  and  will  be  admitted  at  once.  The  institution  will  be  able  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  1,500  only  when  provision  is  made  to  house  personnel 
which  is  now,  of  necessity,  housed  in  three  cottages  built  for  children. 

The  institution  is  laid  out  on  a  more  or  less  village  plan  against  the 
amphitheatre  sides  of  the  scenically  attractive  Transylvania  Brook  Valley  one 
mile  above  the  village  of  South  Britain.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  in  attrac 
tive  Georgian  Colonial  with  white  doorways  and  porches.  The  exposure  is 
largely  southern.  In  the  center  of  the  village,  surrounding  a  spacious  village 
green,  are  placed  such  community  units  as  the  school;  hospital;  town  hall; 
attractive  two-story  apartment  structures  for  employee  housing;  store;  bakery; 
greenhouse,  etc. 

*     CHILDREN'S  HOUSING 

On  two  sides  of  the  village  green  one  finds  a  residential  village,  each  of 
a  dozen  or  more  attractive  cottages  located  on  winding  drives  with  spacious 
lawns  and  playgrounds  adjoining  each.  These  are  for  high  grade  trainees. 
One  village  is  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Each  cottage  is  a  complete  home 
unit  with  its  own  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room,  sleeping  rooms  and  living 
quarters  for  the  cottage  staff. 

On  higher  ground  above  these  two  villages,  somewhat  removed  from 
them  and  in  proximity  to  the  hospital,  are  the  housing  units  for  middle  grade 
and  infirm  children.  These  comprise  eight  of  the  thirty- four  cottage  units 
and  are  somewhat  larger  in  size  than  the  others.  Two  are  practically  in' 
firmeries  for  the  more  helpless  children. 

On  the  hill  tops,  beyond  the  valley  in  which  the  school  is  located  but 
contiguous  with  it,  is  the  farm  area  of  approximately  1,000  acres  completely 
equipped  with  modern  farm  buildings  and  a  cottage  for  fifty  boys  who  do 
much  of  the  farm  work. 

SCHOOL  UNIT 

Returning  to  the  training  villages  there  is  located  on  high  ground  between 
the  two  villages  and  dominating  the  institutional  campus  a  modern  school 
building  of  thirty-six  classrooms  and  shops;  an  auditorium  seating  nine 
hundred;  two  gymnasia  and  two  stores  and  a  bank,  all  planned  for  their 
special  work  in  the  training  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

The  hospital  is  equipped  and  staffed  to  supply  complete  medical  services 
for  a  population,  including  personnel,  of  1,800.  It  has  sixty  beds  in  accom- 
modations ranging  from  single  beds  to  wards  of  twelve  capacity  each,  as 
well  as  an  out-patient  clinic.  Service  units  comprise  a  complete  operating 
suite,  roentgenographic  and  fluoroscopic  suite,  dental  suite,  drug  room,  library, 
morgue  and  autopsy  unit,  and  a  suite  of  five  well  equipped  laboratory  units 
adequate  for  the  complete  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  or  the  investigation  of  pertinent  problems  in  the  field  of  mental  deficiency. 
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HOUSING  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  plant  are  the  facilities  for  housing  employees. 
The  institution  is  removed  from  populous  centers  and  transportation  route", 
and  some  275  of  its  375  employees  must  of  necessity  be  housed  at  the  school. 
The  facilities  include  pleasant  employee  living  quarters  in  all  cottages  for  high 
and  middle  grade  children;  three  unusually  complete  and  attractive  personnel 
buildings  of  12,  70  and  80  capacity  respectively  and  eight  staff  residences. 
Employee  turnover  has  been  relatively  low  since  the  Training  School  opened. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  administrative  organisation  of  the  Training  School,  operating  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consists  of  a  superintendent  and  eight 
department  heads. 

The  superintendent  is  charged  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
with  the  executive  direction  of  the  institution.  In  discharging  his  respon' 
sibility  he  works  in  close  relationship  with  department  heads  both  individually 
and  as  an  administrative  unit.  Each  department  is  in  turn  organised  as  a 
functioning  unit  with  supervisors  in  direct  charge  of  designated  areas  of  the 
responsibilities.  Allocation  of  responsibilites  to  departments  is  on  the 
following  basis: 

The  Medical  Director  is  in  full  charge  and  control  of  all  matters  involving 
health  and  the  conservation  of  health  in  the  institution.  He  has  the  fullest 
of  professional  freedom  and  initiative  in  discharging  these  responsibilities. 
As  of  this  date  he  has  on  his  staff  an  assistant  physician,  dentist,  roentonologist, 
laboratory  technician,  an  intern  in  training  from  the  Yale  Medical  School 
and  a  corps  of  seven  registered  nurses  and  other  miscellaneous  employees 
totaling  thirtytwo. 

The  Director  of  Training  is  in  full  charge  of  all  training  activities  carried 
on  throughout  the  institution  except  those  carried  on  in  the  units  in  which 
the  children  live.  His  duties  include  direction  of  the  special  educational 
programs  operated  in  the  main  school  building  and  in  two  industrial  training 
units;  a  vocational  training  program  operated  in  some  forty-eight  production, 
service  and  maintenance  activities  throughout  the  institution;  and  religious 
education.  The  Director  of  Training  has  on  his  staff  a  principal,  head  occupa' 
tional  therapist  and  a  corps  of  thirty  instructors. 

The  Director  of  Cottage  Life  is  charged  with  the  twentyfour  hour  a 
day  operation  of  the  cottages  in  which  the  children  live;  their  custody  and 
such  training  and  recreation  activities  as  are  carried  on  in  the  cottages  and 
related  community  activities.  All  clothing,  food  and  household  services  come 
under  the  direction  of  this  department.  The  director  has  a  staff  of  seven 
supervisors  and  approximately  one  hundred  and  eighty  employees  largely 
cottage  heads  and  cottage  assistants. 

The  Director  of  Social  Service  directs  the  program  of  placing  trainees 
out  of  the  Training  School  into  their  own  homes  with  or  without  jobs  and 
into  working  or  boarding  homes  with  jobs.  He,  likewise,  has  charge  of  colony 
development  for  placing  out  in  colony  groups  such  trainees  for  which  such 
a  program  seems  indicated.     At  present  three  hundred  trainees  are  out  on 
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placement  from  the  school.  The  Director  supervises  part  of  these  with  a 
present  staff  of  two  social  workers;  the  others  being  supervised  by  the 
Mansfield'Southbury  Social  Service  office  located  in  Hartford  pending  the 
full  staffing  of  the  Training  School  for  this  work. 

The  Director  of  Psychological  Services  is  responsible  for  making; 
assembling  and  evaluating  the  detailed  scientific  studies  made  of  each  admission 
and  periodically  remaking  of  same  throughout  his  career  in  the  Training 
School.  The  Director  serves  with  the  Director  of  Training  as  co-chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Child  Study,  Care  and  Program  which  determines  prac 
tically  all  factors  concerned  with  the  child's  admission,  assignment,  training 
and  progress  through  the  program.  He,  likewise,  does  scientific  studies  in 
the  general  field  of  mental  deficiency  and  reports  on  same.  He  has  a  staff  of 
two  psychologists  with  periodic  service  of  research  students  from  universities. 

The  remaining  three  department  heads:  the  Business  Manager,  Super' 
visor  of  Plant  and  Maintenance  and  the  Farm  Manager,  head  departments 
which  operate  services  of  much  importance  in  the  daily  operation  of  the 
insstitution.  The  Business  Manager  has  charge  of  finance,  accounting,  per' 
sonnel  omce,  the  stores,  personnel  housing  units,  and  works  closely  with  the 
Plant  and  Farm  Departments  in  their  daily  operation.  The  departments  have 
approximately  the  following  staff  of  employees  in  meeting  these  responsibilities: 
Business  36,  Plant  38,  Farm  13.  Boy  helpers  perform  many  duties  in  the 
latter  two  departments. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1946-1947 


Recurring  Operating  Expenditures: 

(a)    Personal  Services                                              $ 

588,697.94 

(b)    Contractual  Services 

19,043.10 

(c)   Supplies  and  Materials 

487,253.87 

Total 

$1,094,994.91 

Capital  Outlay: 

(j)   Equipment                                                        $ 

49,406.42 

(g)   Non-Structural  Improvements  to  Land 

5,337.60 

(h)    New  Structures 

0.00 

(y)    Structural  Replacements  and  Major 

Improvements 

7,127.19 

(8.106)   Aerating  System 

17,770.05 

(8.120)   Architectural  Services 

750.00 

(8.84   )   Architectural  Services,  Staff  No.   1 

290.00 

Total 

80,681.26 

Total  of  all  Expenditures 

$1,175,676.17 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE   30,   1947 
Income: 

Appropriations  by  State: 

For  ordinary  recurring  expenses  $1,141,870.00 

For  capital  outlay  (for  biennium)  156,613.87 


Total  Income  $1,298,483.87 
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Payments  by  parents,  guardians  and  towns  to  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  for  support  of  children  and  wards  at  Training 
School.  (This  money  is  transferred  to  the  General  Fund 
and  is  not  available  to  the  Training  School  in  any  manner.): 

From  Parents  and  Guardians 

From  Towns  at  $3.00  per  individual 

Total 

Value  of  Goods  and  Services  Produced  at  the  Training  School: 

Farm  Production 

Bakery  Production 

School  Shop  and  Classroom  Production: 

Shoe  Repairs  $         4,775.00 

Printing  2,933.00 

Girls'  Barber  Shop  7,498.00 

Boys'  Barber  Shop  5,002.00 

Power  Sewing  Class  4,240.00 

Home  Sewing  Class  409.00 

Industrial  Arts  Class  349.00 


Total  Value  of  School  Production 


Industrial  Training  Units: 
Girls 
Boys 


5,851.00 
1,917.00 


Total  Value  —  Industrial  Training  Units 
Total  Value  —  Goods  and  Services  Produced  at  Training  School 


$     113,399.86 
87,234.33 

$    200,634.19 


107,026.00 
26,452.00 


25,206.00 


7,768.00 
$     166,452.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1947 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS 


Established 

Filled 

September  20. 
June  10,  1947 

1946 

394 
402 

317 
343 

AVERAGE  FOR 

YEAR 

Permanent 
Temporary 

331 

23 

Total 
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Vacant 
77* 
59* 


*  Not  actual  vacancies  as  most  of  these  vacancies  were  in  positions  established  to  meet 
anticipated  increase  in  admissions  which  it  was  not  possible  to  receive  because  build- 
ings were,  of  necessity,  used  for  housing  of  employees. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL'S  NEEDS  AND  PERSPECTIVES 

The  Training  School  having  been  built  and  equipped  as  a  practically 
complete  institution  but  seven  years  ago,  it  would  be  presumed  that  it  would 
have  relatively  few  needs  in  either  plant  or  equipment  at  this  time.  This 
is  true.  The  exceptions  consist  of  several  lesser  omissions  from  the  original 
plans  whose  need,  however,  has  become  urgent. 
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ENTRANCE  CONTROL  AND  SHELTER  UNIT 

One  of  these  —  an  entrance  control  and  shelter  unit  —  has  proved  a 
particular  necessity  and  funds  for  providing  it  were  voted  by  two  General 
Assemblies  since  the  completion  of  the  institution.  War  conditions  made 
it  impossible  to  procure  the  materials  for  its  construction.  Plans  are  now 
complete,  however,  for  building  this  unit  within  the  next  few  months  from 
funds  voted  by  the  1945  General  Assembly.  This  completes  the  buildings 
of  the  original  plant  as  planned  with  the  exception  of  a  minor  unit. 

DRAINAGE  AND  ROAD  FACILITIES 

A  second  need  omitted  in  the  development  of  the  site  involves  providing 
drainage  and  satisfactory  roads  for  the  upper  areas  of  the  institution,  much 
of  it  comprised  of  terrain  with  sharp  grades.  Grading,  drains,  curbs,  gutters 
and  hard  surfacing  of  roads  will  alone  meet  this  condition.  The  last  two 
General  Assemblies  made  available  partial  appropriations  for  this  work  and 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  excellent  progress  has  been  made  covering  approxi' 
mately  half  of  the  area.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  this  work  involving  important 
factors  in  conservation  of  the  property  and  equipment. 

HOUSING  FOR  ADDED  EMPLOYEES 

The  third  need  is  the  most  critical  one  because,  until  the  problem  is  met, 
it  very  seriously  affects  the  admission  of  any  more  children  to  the  Training 
School.  As  has  been  previously  set  forth  in  this  report  the  institution  was 
planned  and  built  for  1,200  children.  Its  capacity  was  later  raised  to  1,500. 
While  it  will  be  possible  to  receive  1,500  children  in  the  cottages  by  crowd' 
ing  them  in  somewhat — and  over  one  hundred  of  these  extra  number  are 
already  admitted —  it  is  not  possible  however  to  crowd  into  the  personnel 
buildings,  planned  for  a  1,200  capacity  institution,  the  increased  personnel 
necessary  to  care  for  and  train  the  increased  admissions.  In  addition  the 
work  week  has  been  decreased  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight  hour  week  adding 
some  thirty  employees  to  those  originally  provided  for.  The  only  means  of 
housing  these  additional  employees  as  they  have  come  on  duty  has  been  to 
house  them  in  cottages  built  for  children.  Three  of  these  cottages  are  already 
housing  forty  of  these  employees  and  it  is  obvious  that  children  cannot  be 
admitted  to  them  until  other  quarters  are  provided  for  the  employees.  The 
employees'  quarters  needed  to  solve  this  situation  include  a  personnel  building 
housing  sixty  and  seven  residence  type  of  accommodations  for  staff  and 
supervisory  employees  who  have  families. 

FOOD  CONSERVATION  UNITS 

A  small  cannery  was  built  and  equipped  as  a  part  of  the  original  plant. 
It  was  poorly  planned  and  is  inadequate  in  size.  It  should  be  expanded  by 
a  small  addition  and  equipped  in  accordance  with  plans  on  file  here  and 
prepared  for  us  by  experts  of  the  American  Can  Company  organization. 
With  this  cannery  we  could  annually  preserve  for  winter  use  large  quantities 
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of  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables,  now  largely  wasted,  from  our  farm  using  in 
the  main  our  own  trainees.  The  plan  of  sending  material  to  the  State  cannery 
at  Wethersfield  has  not  worked  out  well  from  our  end  here. 

A  second  need  in  food  conservation  of  still  greater  promise  is  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  storage  unit.  We  have  nothing  whatever  for  this  purpose  except 
a  very  poorly  adapted  basement  room.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  proper 
storage  facilities  we  buy  annually  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  food  products, 
including  potatoes,  root,  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  which  we  could  save  from 
crops  grown  on  our  property  here. 

EXPANDING  CAPACITY  OF  INSTITUTION 

So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  staff  of  the  Training  School  are 
concerned,  we  desired  from  the  first  to  limit  the  size  of  the  institution  to 
1,200  capacity.  Due  to  factors  beyond  our  control  the  capacity  has  since 
been  increased  to  1,500.  An  increase  in  the  number  seeking  admission  to 
the  institution,  due  partly  to  increase  in  the  State's  population,  may  dictate 
another  increase  in  capacity.  The  waiting  list  of  those  seeking  admission 
to  the  Training  School  as  of  this  date  consists  of  161  high  grades,  240  middle 
grades,  101  low  grades,  making  a  total  of  502. 

To  meet  the  above  practical  situation  we  have  somewhat  less  than  200 
vacancies  as  of  this  date,  most  of  which  are  in  cottages  for  high  grades.  We 
have  scheduled  approximately  one  hundred  admissions  to  these  vacancies 
within  the  next  three  months.  The  remaining  one  hundred  cannot  be 
admitted,  as  previously  stated,  until  other  quarters  are  provided  for  employees 
now  living  in  cottages.  When  that  is  done  the  population  will  reach  1,500 
and,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  the  waiting  list  will  still  be  of  considerable  size. 

HIGH  GRADE  WAITING  LIST 

We  are  not  concerned  about  the  high  grade  waiting  list.  The  population 
in  that  category  in  our  school  is  fluid.  As  present  occupants  are  trained 
and  placed  out  others  will  be  admitted.  We  feel  that  we  can  meet  that 
situation  for  some  years  to  come  if  we  do  not  yield  to  pressure  to  fill  the 
cottages  built  for  the  training  of  this  grade  of  admission  with  those  who  are 
largely  untrainable  and  custodial.  To  do  so,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  most 
unfortunate  and  quickly  leave  the  people  of  our  State  without  the  protection 
which  has  been  provided  and  for  which  they  have  a  right  to  look  to  us 
to  suuply. 

ADDED  FACILITIES  FOR  MIDDLE  AND 
LOW  GRADE  ADMISSIONS 

What  is  done  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Training  School  in  facilities 
for  middle  and  low  grade  admissions  to  meet  the  waiting  list  is  a  matter  of 
policy  for  the  State  to  decide.  We  understand  that  the  Commission  above 
referred  to  on  institutional  building  programs  will  confer  with  us  on  this 
problem.  We  have  developed  a  plan  for  duplicating  certain  existing  units 
for  these  categories. 
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IN   CONCLUSION  —  TWO  OBLIGATIONS 

The  Training  School  has  two  particular  obligations  to  meet,  as  it  sees 
its  general  situation  at  this  time,  and  we  know  that  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  in  meeting  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  desire  to  render  a  high  type  of  service  and  at  the 
same  time  operate  the  agency  in  a  thorough  going,  businesslike  and  thrifty 
fashion.  Some  of  the  recommendations  we  have  made  in  this  report  have 
that  objective.  For  several  years  we  have  endeavored  to  get  our  entire 
organization  imbued  with  the  fact  that  tax  supported  enterprises  are  in  for 
the  most  critical  evaluation  by  those  who  support  them.  The  war  has  burdened 
our  people  with  taxes.  They  are  already  very  weary  of  them  and  yet  they 
must  continue  for  many  years  yet  to  pay  off  this  debt.  We  desire  and  we 
plan  to  do  everything  possible  to  meet  this  obligation.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  money  to  save  money  and  some  of  our  recommendations 
are  of  that  type. 

A  second  major  obligation,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  the  cause  in  general  in 
which  we  work.  That  cause  is,  of  course,  the  care  and  training  of  the 
handicapped.  Much  of  wealth  and  leadership  has  gone  into  the  creation 
of  this  institution.  It  places  on  us  an  obligation  which  we  feel  heavily  to 
develop  with  great  care,  some  skill  and  much  common  sense,  the  philosophy 
on  which  this  enterprise  was  projected.  There  is  much  of  the  spiritual  quality 
in  this  project  among  those  who  founded  it  and  in  its  present  workers.  We 
desire  not  to  be  militant  in  any  sense  in  working  out  some  philosophies  in 
this  work  which  we  think  have  value  to  society  at  large.  We  do  not  have 
all  the  answers  in  the  problem  by  any  means.  We  desire  to  see  others  work 
out  their  conception  of  the  best  approach  to,  and  the  handling  of,  the  problem. 
This  is  democracy  at  its  best  as  we  see  it;  and  we  hope  for  our  part  to 
measure  up  in  its  best  tradition;  to  the  opportunities  it  has  allotted  to  us; 
in  our  regard  and  our  respect  for  the  efforts  of  our  CO' workers;  and  in 
appreciation  for  those  who  are  helping  us  to  attain  our  objectives. 
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Connecticut  has  2,389  blind  persons  and  3,115  having  serious  visual  handicaps. 
The  Board  supplies  teaching  for  many  in  their  homes,  sends  others  to  school; 

some  to  college. 
Aids    given   are   of   great   diversity  —  medical,   surgical,    job-training,    business 

placement,  and  rehabilitation  in  many  forms. 


Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  is  to  considerable  extent  a  misleading 
title  because  this  Agency,  for  some  years,  has  been  in  position  to  perform  any 
reasonable  service  for  persons  without  sight,  or  for  anyone  nearly  blind. 
The  Board's  skilled  workers  carry  on  services  extremely  varied  and  extensive, 
often  of  a  personal  nature,  for  the  afflicted.  The  geographical  compactness 
of  this  State  makes  it  possible  for  the  staff  to  reach  all  needing  assistance 
with  a  frequency,  and  with  types  of  aid,  which  cannot  be  extended  so 
efficiently  in  states  of  far  more  vast  area,  and  where  population  centers  are 
widely  scattered.  The  Board's  register  lists  2,389  persons  in  Connecticut  who 
are  blind.  Residing  at  home  are  1,987;  in  almshouses,  43;  in  institutions  for 
the  blind,  45;  in  other  institutions,  254;  in  homes  for  the  aged,  60;  and  also 
on  the  register  are  names  of  3,115  persons  with  very  serious  visual  handicap 
but  not  blind  within  the  definition  adopted.  This  makes  a  total  of  5,504 
persons,  as  of  this  date,  with  whose  welfare  the  Board  is  concerned  directly. 

BOARD  AND  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  are  Governor  James  L.  McConaughy, 
its  chairman;  and  Chief  Justice  William  A.  Maltbie  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors.  Appointive  members,  named  by  the  Governor  for  four-year  terms, 
are:  Mrs.  James  R.  Miller,  Leon  J.  Bascom,  and  Miss  Marian  Feuchtwanger. 
Director  of  the  Agency  is  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive  secretary.  The  total 
number  of  full  time  employees  is  41.  There  are  6  part-time  workers,  making 
a  total  of  47  approved  positions. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  sources  of  the  Agency's  income  were: 
from  State  appropriations  $143,925;  from  Federal  Rehabilitation  Program 
funds  $22,738.79  and  from  State  operated  vending  stands  $14,054.53.  For 
the  same  period  total  capital  outlay  was  $2,084.85.  The  total  of  grants  paid 
was  $66,390.39.  Annual  recurring  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $75,450.22 
and  total  expenditures,  $180,718.78. 

VARIETIES  OF  SERVICE 

The  Board's  field  workers  and  home  teachers  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1947,  gave  service  to  1,726  blind  persons  in  139  Connecticut  towns. 
During  this  period  the  six  home  teachers  traveled  54,849  miles  to  give  4,054 
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lessons  in  the  homes  of  629  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  aged  and  shut 
in.  The  total  of  their  calls  was  8,800  and  in  the  year  81  new  cases  were 
assigned  to  them.  It  is  possible  to  give  only  an  extremely  limited  suggestion 
of  the  extent  of  the  Agency  activities.  It  touches  the  lives  of  handicapped 
persons  of  all  ages  and  most  divergent  needs.  The  Board  sponsors  the  studies 
of  five  young  people  without  sight  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  three 
young  women  and  two  young  men.  Also  it  sponsors  the  education  of  a  blind 
Negro  student  at  the  Yale  Law  School;  and  Wesleyan  University  has  just 
accepted  a  totally  blind  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind. 
Expenses  in  educational  effort  of  this  nature  are  met  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis 
with  the  Federal  government. 

The  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  amended  Section  1045  of 
the  General  Statutes  to  permit  the  Board  to  pay  $800  annually  for  the  board 
and  tuition  of  blind  children  at  a  school  for  the  blind.  Directors  of  the 
Connecticut  School  had  announced  an  increase  effective  September  1,  1947 
from  $600  to  $800  in  their  charges. 

For  the  prevention  of  blindness  services  in  behalf  of  297  children  and 
197  adults,  during  the  year  the  Board  expended,  irrespective  of  salaries, 
$6,541.21.  Of  this  total  $3,828.46  was  for  corrective  surgical  and  medical 
treatment.  Fiftyone  of  these  cases  resulted  from  accident.  These  services 
necessitated  1,435  case  work  or  follow  up  visits. 

Last  summer,  following  a  lapse  during  the  war,  sale  of  products  made  by 
the  older  blind  persons  was  resumed  at  the  State  parks  at  Hammonasset  and 
Rocky  Neck,  a  blind  girl  being  in  charge  at  each  booth.  Receipts  were  $1,388 
at  Hammonasset  and  $575  at  Rocky  Neck. 

Total  receipts  of-  $33,650.35  came  from  155  sales  during  the  year  of 
products  made  by  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes.  No  part  of  this  sum 
was  withheld  to  meet  overhead  expenses  of  the  sales.  Annual  Christmas 
sales  in  three  department  stores,  one  each  in  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Bridge- 
port,  brought  in  a  total  of  $4,213.60.  From  State-operated  vending  stands 
receipts  were  $14,054.53  from  which  operating  expense  was  paid. 

REHABILITATION 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Board  had  available  approximately  $23,000  of 
Federal  funds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  expended  for  salaries  of  6  full-time 
workers  engaged  in  rehabilitation;  and  portions  of  the  salaries  of  18  other 
workers  on  the  staff,  the  sum  used  in  this  way  amounting  to  approximately 
$17,000.  The  balance  of  the  Federal  money  was  used  for  matching  the 
State's  contribution  of  $3,600  for  case  services  in  rehabilitation,  which  was 
made  available  to  165  needy.  They  profited  by  either  counselling  and 
guidance,  physical  restoration,  or  training  and  placement;  in  certain  cases 
by  several  of  these  services. 

Under  physical  restoration,  fifteen  clients  were  given  surgical  and  hospital 
treatment;  eight  received  surgical  aid,  eleven  hospital  care,  one  pair  of  contact 
lenses  was  provided,  fifteen  were  supplied  with  glasses,  one  person  had  dental 
treatment,  eight  medical  treatment.  Medical  and  eye  examination  were 
provided  to  125  clients,  one  given  X-ray  examination,  two  psychiatric  tests. 
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Under  the  training  program  27  clients  were  given  service  involving  payment 
of  tuition  at  colleges  and  universities,  the  services  of  readers  at  high  schools 
and  colleges,  supplies,  and  maintenance  while  in  training. 

Placement  services  for  the  year  involved  finding  employment  for  53 
persons,  jobs  being  chiefly  in  factories  or  in  operating  small  business  ventures. 
The  wages  obtained  for  these  people  varied  from  $16  to  about  $50  a  week 
for  one  of  the  workers  operating  a  tapping  machine  in  a  factory. 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  a  blind  home  teacher,  retired  during  the  year  after 
25  years1  service,  as  did  Mrs.  Hazel  B.  Longeway  of  the  office  staff.  Miss 
Hedvig  Chodacz  of  Union  City,  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  University  of  Connecticut,  succeeded  Miss  Mead  as  home 
teacher;  and  Miss  Grace  E.  Swanson,  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  employed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  home  teaching  staff  caused  by 
the  illness  and  resignation  of  Miss  Ruth  Lerdal. 

Governor  McConaughy  reappointed  to  the  Board  Mrs.  James  R.  Miller 
of  Hartford  for  a  four' year  term  from  July  1,  1947.  He  has  appointed  Leon 
J.  Bascom  of  Waterford  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Edward  M. 
Day  of  Hartford  who  was  appointed  to  the  Board  by  the  late  Governor 
Marcus  H.  Holcomb  in  1918. 

The  1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  to  the  Board 
$186,709  for  furtherance  of  its  work  for  the  current  year,  and  a  slightly 
larger  sum  for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium.  This  is  about  4  percent 
more  than  the   1946-47  appropriation. 
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(Including  Norris  G.  Osborn  Prison  Farm  at  Enfield) 


Population  of  ancient  Prison,  as  of  June  30,  1947,  was  752  men,  of  whom  150 
were  assigned  to  Farm  at  Enfield.  Eightynine  serving  life  sentences;  on 
parole,  242. 

Inmates  run  1,600  acre  farm  and  dairy;  manufacture  highway  signs  and  clothes. 

Prison  cannery  preserved  101,132  gallons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  Prison  and 
other  State  institutions. 


The  institution  at  Wethersfield  was  established  in  1827  to  replace  Old 
Newgate  Prison,  an  abandoned  copper  mine,  in  Granby.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  81  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  then  new  institution.  Since  1827 
there  have  been  committed  to  the  Prison   15,643   prisoners. 

Only  male  offenders  are  committed  to  the  Wethersfield  Prison  on 
sentences  of  not  less  than  one  year.  Prior  to  June,  1930,  women  were 
committed  there.  On  June  24  of  that  year  the  women  inmates  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  State  Prison  for  Women  at  Niantic  and  subsequent  commitments 
have  been  made  to  that  institution.  In  February,  1932,  all  inmates  adjudged 
insane  were  transferred  to  Norwich  State  Hospital.  If  an  inmate  is  believed 
to  be  insane,  application  is  now  made  to  the  Governor  for  a  commission  to 
examine  and  report.  If  the  inmate  is  found  to  be  insane  he  is  then  transferred 
to  one  of  the  State  mental  hospitals. 

In  1931  the  Legislature  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of 
property  in  Enfield  known  as  the  Shaker  Farm  and  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  with  which  to  operate  the  farm.  New  dairy  buildings  have  been  added, 
land  has  been  cleared,  and  now  there  are  500  acres  under  cultivation,  500 
acres  in  pasture  and  about  600  acres  woodland.  Between  150  and  200  inmates 
are  employed  on  the  farm  living  in  a  large  dormitory  left  by  the  Shaker  colony. 

DIRECTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  their  places  of  residence,  and  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office  are:  Peter  G.  Fraser,  president, 
Hartford,  1949;  Thomas  J.  Ryle,  vice'president  and  secretary,  Stamford, 
1949;  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  1949;  Isidore  Wise,  Hartford,  1949; 
John  Cavanagh,  1951;  Arthur  W.  Chambers,  New  Haven,  1951;  Ansel  A. 
Packard,  Portland,   1951. 

Warden  Ralph  H.  Walker  is  administrative  head  of  the  Agency  which 
includes  of  course  both  the  Prison  and  the  Prison  Farm.  Burton  J.  Caswell 
is  Deputy  Warden;  Milton  E.  Lane,  business  manager;  H.  Ellsworth  Rowland, 
superintendent  of  prison  industries;  William  B.  Smith,  M.D.,  chief  of  medical 
staff;  Foster  E.  Priddy,  M.D.,  resident  physician;  Robert  S.  Watt,  D.D.S., 
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resident  dentist;  Edward  S.  Belden,  Protestant  chaplain;  Thomas  M.  Londrc 
gan,  Roman  Catholic  chaplain;  George  A.  Cummings,  parole  officer;  Albert 
E.  K.  Malchin,  musical  director;  Anthony  L.  Randall,  educational  and  recrea' 
tional  director;  George  H.  Bradley,  superintendent  of  Osborn  Prison  Farm; 
Rollin  L.  Birdsall,  farm  manager. 

The  present  inmate  population  is  752  of  which  number  150  are  assigned 
to  the  Farm.    Eighty-nine  men  are  serving  life  sentences. 

Sections  1971  to  1993  of  the  General  Statutes  provide  regulations  for 
the  general  operation  of  the  Prison,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Warden,  etc. 

Section  6509  provides  that  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Warden, 
acting  as  a  Board  of  Parole  may  consider  applications  for  parole  of  prisoners 
who  have  completed  the  minimum  terms  of  their  sentences.  Section  6510 
confers  authority  upon  the  Board  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  governing 
parole  procedure. 

PAROLE  A  PRIVILEGE 

The  "parole  law"  gives  the  Board  of  Parole  discretionary  rather  than 
mandatory  powers.  A  broad  viewpoint  is  taken  of  the  inmate's  past  record, 
his  institution  behaviour,  general  attitude  and  capacity  before  a  decision  is 
reached  as  to  his  release  on  parole.  Parole  is  not  automatic  but  rather  a 
privilege  granted  an  offender  to  serve  a  portion  of  his  sentence  outside  the 
prison,  under  proper  guidance  and  supervision.  There  are  now  242  inmates 
on  parole.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  parole  law  in  1902,  3,737  men  have 
been  released  on  parole;  18.25  percent  have  violated  the  conditions  of  parole 
and  1.65  percent  of  the  violators  have  not  been  apprehended. 

PURPOSE  OF  FARM 

We  consider  the  Osborn  Prison  Farm  to  be  a  great  factor  in  our 
rehabilitation  efforts.  Assignment  to  the  Farm  is  made  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Warden,  Deputy  Warden,  Farm  Superintendent,  Parole  Officer  and 
Prison  Physician.  A  suitable  period  of  time  must  elapse  after  a  man  is 
committed  to  the  Prison  before  he  is  considered  for  transfer.  A  wide  latitude 
of  judgment  is  exercised  and  in  dealing  with  human  nature  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  errors  will  be  made  in  selecting  men  for  the  Farm  as  well  as 
for  release  on  parole.  The  great  majority,  however,  appreciate  the  additional 
privileges,  the  greater  freedom,  the  reduction  of  their  sentences  by  extra 
"good  time"  earned  and  the  variety  of  healthful  work  provided  at  the  Farm. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

An  average  of  25  inmates  have  been  enrolled  in  our  daytime  school. 
The  classes  were  made  up  of  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  or  whose 
education  was  not  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Inmate  teachers  are  used  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Director.  Plans  are  being  made  to  increase 
school  attendance  and  to  include  all  elementary  school  subjects  so  that  every 
inmate  who  has  not  completed  grammar  school  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
for  an  equivalent  education  here.  Nearly  one  hundred  inmates  have  been 
studying  during  their  spare  time  from  text  books  loaned  from  our  school. 
A  number  of  others  have  been  taking  correspondence  courses. 
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The  Educational  Director  has  charge  also  of  our  recreational  program. 
Baseball  and  football  games  with  outside  teams  have  been  continued.  Also, 
at  the  Farm,  basketball  is  played  during  the  season.  The  inmates  go  to  the 
recreation  yard  daily  at  four  o'clock  for  an  hour  and  a  half  of  diversified 
activities.     Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  are  also  spent  in  the  yard. 

MEDICAL  WORK  AND  NEEDS 

The  health  of  the  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  good,  with  no 
epidemics.  With  the  advent  of  penicillin,  together  with  the  sulfa  drugs  our 
medical  staff  has  been  able  to  cope  with  situations  which  formerly  were 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  treat  satisfactorily.  An  X-ray  machine  purchased 
in  1931  should  be  replaced;  it  is  faulty  in  operation  and  minor  accidents  have 
occurred.  The  purchase  of  a  Colorimeter  has  enabled  our  laboratory  depart' 
ment  to  do  blood  chemistry  and  make  diagnostic  tests  which  were  formerly 
impossible  here.  The  purchase  of  an  Electro-cardiagraph  has  enabled  our 
medical  staff  to  give  more  adequate  treatment  for  various  heart  conditions. 
Five  specialists  are  on  our  visiting  staff  for  work  in  Psychiatry,  OtO'laryn' 
gology,  Ophthalmology,  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  General  Surgery. 

An  appropriation  of  $500  is  made  each  year  for  the  Prison  library  which 
now  contains  nearly  10,000  books  and  is  in  charge  of  the  full'time  Protestant 
Chaplain.  He  conducts  a  Sunday  School  at  nine  o'clock  each  Sunday.  The 
Connecticut  State  Prison  Sunday  School  Teachers  Association  for  over  65 
years  has  provided  teachers  for  the  various  religious  faiths — Catholic,  Prot' 
estant,  Jewish  and  Christian  Science.  At  ten  o'clock  each  Sunday  the 
Protestant  Chaplain  conducts  a  religious  service  in  the  Chapel  and  at  eight 
o'clock  the  Catholic  Chaplain  celebrates  Mass.  Similar  services  are  held 
at  Osborn  Prison  Farm. 

The  operation  of  the  Prison  is  carried  on  by  the  Warden  through  the 
Deputy  Warden  for  custody  and  assignment  of  the  inmates;  the  Business 
Manager  for  general  administrative  functions;  the  Superintendent  of  Prison 
Industries  for  the  operation  of  the  sign  and  marker  shop,  tailor  shop  and 
cannery;  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  fir  the  operation  of  Osborn  Prison 
Farm. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  INMATES 

Road  signs  and  markers  are  manufactured  for  the  State  Highway  Depart' 
ment  as  well  as  for  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  In  the  tailor  shop  we 
manufacture  work  clothing,  principally,  for  other  State  institutions  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  The  Farm  furnishes  eggs,  milk,  poultry,  pork,  vegetables 
and  some  beef  to  the  institution  at  Wethersfield  and  surplus  items  are  sold 
to  other  institutions  and  to  the  Cannery.  During  the  last  calendar  year 
101,132  gallons  of  vegetables  and  fruit  were  processed  in  the  cannery,  to  be 
sold  to  the  State  institutions.  The  production  at  the  Farm  included  336,694 
quarts  of  milk,  85,876^2  dozen  eggs,  63,089  pounds  of  poultry,  30,783  pounds 
of  pork,  16,923  pounds  of  beef  and  10,388  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  property  at  Wethersfield  consists  of  18  acres  of  land  and  some 
twenty  buildings,  valued  at  $1,261,125.  The  Farm  consists  of  1,590  acres 
with  buildings  valued  at  $325,152.  The  Wethersfield  institution  has  facilities 
for  600  inmates  and  the  Farm  about  200  to  225. 
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OPERATING  COSTS 

The  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1947  were  $833,919.52  and  for  capital  outlay,  $39,767.12.  Funds  for  operat- 
ing the  Prison  are  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  A  revolving  fund  operates 
the  Prison  industries  and  the  Farm. 

Through  the  Personnel  Department  we  were  able  to  appoint  sufficient 
personnel  to  comply  with  the  48-hour  per  week  law  on  August  8,  1946. 
The  number  of  approved  positions  for  the  Prison  and  Farm  for  the  year 
was  208  and  the  average  number  employed,  203. 

Funds  have  been  made  available  for  complying  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  New  England  Fire  Insurance  Association,  and  the  sprinkler  system 
will  be  extended  to  several  buildings.  A  survey  to  determine  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  electrical  equipment  up  to  date  will  be  undertaken  this  Fall. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Plans  were  presented  to  the  last  Legislature  for  replacing  the  dormitory, 
recreation  and  administration  buildings  at  Osborn  Prison  Farm.  The  first 
phase  of  the  project  is  the  erection  of  a  service  building  for  which  we  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $196,500  for  the  purchase  of  materials — erection  to  be 
by  inmate  labor.  An  adequate  water  supply  is  estimated  to  cost  $133,250 
under  contract.  The  requested  funds  were  not  appropriated.  The  present 
brick  dormitory  building  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible;  it  is  a  fire 
hazard  and  is  in  need  of  such  major  structural  repairs  as  to  make  the  cost 
unjustifiable. 

The  dining  room  facilities  at  Wethersfield  are  inadequate  for  the  increased 
personnel  since  the  introduction  of  the  48-hour  work  week.  Recreational 
facilities  for  employees  and  additional  office  space  is  badly  needed.  A  suit- 
able building,  equipped,  is  estimated  to  cost  $350,000  under  contract. 

Our  work  of  rehabilitation  is  being  carried  on  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 
We  are  handicapped  for  space  and  to  increase  our  facilities  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  money.  In  the  very  near  future  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  large  expenditures  for  major  repairs  and  improve- 
ments and  we  would  refer  you  to  our  last  budget  for  details. 
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The  State  Board  of  Pardons  received  153  petitions  for  clemency  of  which  39 
were  withdrawn.  In  8  cases  the  Board  reduced  minimum  sentences  and  2 
pardons  were  granted.    One  hundred  and  four  petitions  were  not  granted. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  Board  of  Pardons 
convened  at  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  in  Wethersfield  on  five  different 
dates  to  hear  petitions  for  pardon.  The  regular  sessions  scheduled  for  the 
first  Mondays  of  April,  May,  October  and  November  were  held  on  those 
dates.  However,  the  session  on  November  4,  1946  required  an  adjournment 
to  November  18,  1946  to  hear  petitions  which  were  not  reached  on  November 
4.  At  the  October  and  November  sessions  the  members  present  were  Governor 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Hon.  Karl  T. 
Phillips,  Hon.  Ashbel  G.  Gulliver,  Hon.  Charles  V.  James,  Hon.  David 
Goldstein  and  Hon.  Vine  R.  Parmelee,  Clerk.  On  December  23,  1946 
Justice  Brown  asked  to  be  relieved  of  membership  on  this  Board  and  Justice 
Newell  Jennings  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  with  Justice  Dickinson  as  an 
alternate.  The  members  present  at  the  April  and  May  sessions  were  Governor 
James  L.  McConaughy,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Newell  Jennings,  Hon.  Karl 
T.  Phillips,  Hon.  Ashbel  G.  Gulliver,  Hon.  Charles  V.  James,  Hon.  David 
Goldstein  and  Hon.  Vine  R.   Parmelee. 

During  this  fiscal  year  153  petitions  for  pardon  were  filed  with  the  Board. 
Thirty-nine  petitions  were  withdrawn  by  the  petitioners  before  the  hearings 
and  114  petitions  were  heard  and  acted  upon.  Relief  was  granted  in  the 
form  of  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  sentence  in  eight  cases  and  two  pardons 
were  granted  to  petitioners  who  were  not  presently  inmates  of  the  Prison 
but  who  had  previously  served  sentences  as  the  result  of  a  conviction  for  an 
offense  rendering  them  deportable  or  ineligible  for  citizenship.  One  hundred 
and  four  petitions  were  not  granted. 

The  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  this  Board  under  Section  787c  cumula- 
tive  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  is  to  grant  commutations  of  punish- 
ment or  releases,  conditioned  or  absolute,  in  the  case  of  any  person  confined 
in  the  State  Prison,  and  commutations  from  the  penalty  of  death.  The  Board 
also  has  authority  to  grant  pardons,  conditioned  or  absolute,  for  any  offense 
against  the  State  at  any  time  after  the  imposition  and  before  or  after  the 
service  of  any  sentence.  A  pardon  does  not  restore  the  forfeited  privileges 
of  an  elector. 

There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  times  a  person  may  petition 
for  a  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence.  The  Board,  however,  has  provided 
by  rule  that  no  petition  shall  be  received  from  any  petitioner  whose  petition 
has  been  denied  until  at  least  one  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  to  which 
petitioner  may  apply  has  passed,  nor  from  any  petitioner  who  is  eligible  for 
parole;  provided,  however,  that  exceptions  for  good  cause  may  be  made  to 
this  rule  upon  filing  a  written  request  to  be  heard  and  upon  favorable  action 
of  the  Board  on  this  request.  Many  of  the  petitions  heard  at  each  session 
have  been  previously  heard. 
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At  close  of  fiscal  year  463  boys  were  under  care  and  instruction  at  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys.    In  residence  were  249. 

This  home  maintains  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  courses  in  art,  in- 
dustrial arts,  printing,  wood-working,  farming,  music  and  physical  education. 

This  is  a  $1,000,000  plant  where  housing  for  the  boys  is  of  the  cottage  type. 


The  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  created  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1851,  provides  training  for  socially  maladjusted  lads.  By  statute, 
it  functions  both  as  educational  and  child  welfare  institution.  The  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  year  terms,  are:  Edward  E.  King,  East 
Hartford,  president;  Rev.  Bernard  M.  Donnelly,  Hartford;  Robert  G.  Church, 
Meriden,  vice-president;  Paul  H.  Curts,  Middietown,  secretary;  Judge  Kenneth 
Wynne,  Woodbridge;  Henry  B.  Moyle,  M.D.,  West  Hartford;  John  F. 
MacLane,  Easton.  The  present  terms  for  Msgr.  Donnelly  and  Messrs.  King 
and  MacLane  expire  June  30,  1949;  the  terms  of  Messrs.  Church,  Curts, 
Wynne  and  Moyle  on  June  30,  1951.  The  Agency's  superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  Trustees,  is  Roy  L.  McLaughlin;  and  George  V.  Moore  is 
assistant  superintendent.  Iva  H.  Neill  is  executive  assistant  in  charge  of 
business  management  and  she  is  director  of  cottage  life.  Other  staff  members 
are  Cletus  A.  Lenaghan,  director  of  education;  Charles  I.  Solomon,  M.D., 
physician  and  psychiatrist;  and  Thomas  F.  Morris,  social  service  supervisor. 
Mr.  Moore  is  responsible  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  plant,  includ- 
ing the  farm,  and  for  the  vocational  training  of  the  boys.  The  Trustees  have 
power  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  School  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary; also  to  release,  return  and  permanently  discharge  boys  from  the  School's 
care.  From  the  beginning,  retraining  the  individual  delinquent  has  been  the 
conscious  objective  of  the  institution.  The  program  today  reflects  the  inte- 
grated effort  of  the  educator,  the  physician  and  psychiatrist,  and  the  social 
service  case  worker.  Together  they  discover  each  individual  boy's  particular 
problems  and  maladjustments  and  then  they  proceed  to  attack  these  problems 
intelligently. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

The  Connecticut  School  maintains  both  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.  Ordinarily  it  offers  courses  in  art,  industrial  arts,  printing,  advanced 
woodworking,  instrumental  music  and  physical  education.  The  war  disrupted 
teaching  of  classes  in  art,  industrial  art  and  music.  School  buildings  are  well 
planned  and  meet  all  reasonable  standards.  Teachers,  including  those  of 
vocational  subjects,  are  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  There  is 
a  suitable  minimum  salary  schedule  but  the  maximum  is  substantially  below 
that  offered  by  towns  in  this  area.     This  fact  handicaps  the  institution  in 
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attracting  and  holding  superior  teachers  in  this  exacting  type  of  work.  The 
medical  department  leaves  nothing  undone  to  see  that  every  boy  enjoys  the 
best  possible  health,  both  physical  and  mental.  There  is  an  excellent  infirmary, 
a  full-time  physician  and  psychiatrist,  graduate  nurses  and  a  visiting  dentist. 
Meriden  and  New  Haven  hospitals  are  used  when  necessary;  medical  specialists 
are  on  call  when  occasion  demands;  and  Undercliff  Sanatorium  does  X-ray 
work  for  this  institution.  All  these  factors  are  important  because  it  is  recog- 
nized that  physical  abnormalties,  defects,  and  disorders  are  directly  related 
to  delinquency,  and  their  treatment  is  an  essential  part  of  correctional  educa- 
tion. The  contribution  made  by  the  social  service  workers,  studying  each 
case,  in  contast  contact  with  the  individual  boy,  his  home  and  parents  or 
guardians,  proves  invaluable.  This  phase  of  the  work  should  be  expanded. 
There  are  about  500  boys  under  the  School's  care,  on  an  average,  which  should 
mean  not  less  than  five  social  service  workers. 

PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  plant  consists  of  buildings  in  Meriden  situated  on  166  acres  of 
land,  the  whole  being  valued  at  approximately  $1,000,000.  A  large  part 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  and  in  this  farming  operation  the  boys  take 
part.  Housing  is  of  the  cottage  type.  There  are  seven  houses  used  as  living 
quarters  for  the  boys,  three  of  these  buildings  being  duplex  homes,  affording 
a  total  of  ten  so-called  family  units.  Each  is  designed  to  accommodate  25 
boys.  In  each  unit,  men  and  women,  called  "cottage  parents,"  live  with  the 
boys  and  give  them  a  valuable  feeling  of  home  environment,  home  interest, 
home  responsibility,  and  home  training. 

Two  residences  and  a  staff  house  provide  quarters  for  employees  of  the 
School.  The  educational  department  has  two  units,  one  of  classrooms  and 
auditorium;  and  the  second  devoted  to  shops.  There  are  separate  buildings 
for  administration  offices,  for  the  hospital,  and  for  the  heating  plant  and 
miscellaneous  services.  There  is  no  chapel,  the  auditorium  being  used.  In 
1924  a  plan  was  initiated  for  rebuilding  the  institution.  Four  of  the  cottage 
homes  are  old,  built  about  60  years  ago,  and  these  the  Superintendent  feels 
present  a  serious  fire  hazard.  He  also  recommends  development  of  the 
playground  facilities  as  essential  to  rounding  out  the  Agency. 

POPULATION  —  FINANCES 

Prior  to  the  war  the  School  reached  a  low  of  128  new  commitments  a 
year.  This  rose  to  a  wartime  average  of  158.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  this 
dropped  to  130  commitments.  However,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  actual  population  of  the  institution.  When  the  increased  com- 
mitments came,  with  the  war,  job  opportunities  were  so  numerous  that 
satisfactory  work  placement  was  a  simple  matter.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
June  30,  1947,  the  School  had  discharged  36  boys  and  had  remaining  under 
care  463,  of  whom  249  were  in  residence.  At  present  there  is  little  personnel 
turnover  and  satisfactory  replacements  are  available  except  for  professional 
positions.  Of  109  full-time  approved  positions,  on  June  30,  1947,  one  man 
was  on  military  leave  still,  without  replacement,  and  there  was  one  other 
vacancy. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ordinary  recurring  expenses  were  $364,102.94  of 
which  $217,126.58  was  for  personal  services,  the  remainder  being  used  for 
all  other  services  and  for  supplies.  Capital  outlay  was  $13,967.31.  The 
average  cost  per  capita,  figured,  by  practice,  on  the  resident  population  only, 
and  on  recurring  expenses  only,  was  $29.17  per  week. 
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Average  population  at  Long  Lane  School  for  fiscal  year,  150  girls  in  residence, 

190  others  under  care  in  community  placement. 
Average  age  of  girls   17  years;  average  I.Q.  of  inmates  86.5. 
The   School's   farm   supplies   greater  part  of   food   for   the  inmates  and   staff. 
Commitment  of  psychopaths  to  Long  Lane  presents  institution's  most  serious 

problem. 


Long  Lane  School  is  maintained  to  provide  for  the  education  and  training 
of  young  delinquent  girls.  To  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  institution  medical, 
academic,  vocational,  and  home  training  departments  have  been  established. 
The  executive  head,  and  members  of  her  administrative  staff,  are :  Mrs.  Alice 
Phillips  Sells,  superintendent;  Miss  Catherine  Cleveland,  assistant  superin- 
tendent; Miss  Agnes  Paris,  educational  director;  Miss  Ethel  Mecum,  director 
of  social  service;  Miss  Emily  Howard,  administrative  assistant;  Miss  Evelyn 
Hoffman,  girls'  school  supervisor;  Frank  Connerton,  chief  power  plant 
engineer;  George  Steuart,   farm  manager. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Long  Lane  School,  their  respective 
places  of  residence,  and  the  year  in  which  their  terms  of  office  expire,  are: 
Dr.  Walter  G.  Cady,  (president)  Middletown,  1948;  E.  E.  Schattschneider, 
(secretary)  Middletown,  1949;  Mrs.  Nicholas  Moseley,  Sandy  Hook,  1949; 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff,  West  Hartford,  1948;  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Griffin,  Bridgeport, 
1948;  Harris  Whittemore,  Jr.,  Naugatuck,  1949;  Miss  Mildred  French, 
Storrs,  1950;  Mrs.  John  C.  Downs,  Danbury,  1950;  Mrs.  Julius  B.  Smith, 
Waterbury,    1950. 

Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  three  years.  The 
Board  meets  quarterly  and  the  Board's  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Cady,  Mr.  Schattschneider  and  Mrs.  Moseley,  meets  monthly. 

Young  delinquent  girls  are  now  committed  by  the  Juvenile  Courts  to 
the  care  of  the  School  for  the  period  of  their  minority.  Authority  was  granted 
under  Sections  18984918  of  the  General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1930;  Section 
1864  as  amended  by  Section  695c  of  the  1935  Cumulative  Supplement;  and 
Section  1887,  as  amended  by  Section  381d  of  the  1937  Cumulative  Supplement. 

The  physical  and  health  needs  of  the  girls  are  given  close  attention  by 
Ella  A.  Wilder,  M.D.,  of  Middletown,  part-time  physician;  two  resident 
nurses,  Miss  Frances  E.  Johnson,  R.N.,  and  Miss  Katharine  Macdonald,  R.N., 
who  give  full  time  service;  a  psychiatrist,  Chester  Waterman,  M.D.,  of 
Middletown,  who  devotes  two  days  a  week  to  the  School;  Jerrold  F.  Bransfield, 
D.D.S.,  of  Middletown,  who  gives  two  mornings  weekly;  and  Dr.  Helen  W. 
Bechtel,  visiting  clinical  psychologist,  of  New  Haven. 
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The  academic  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Agnes  Paris, 
and  provides  regular  academic  education  from  the  third  grade  through  the 
twelfth.  Vocational  instruction  is  given  in  dressmaking,  household  arts, 
beauty  culture,  handicrafts,  general  office  work,  commercial  laundry  work, 
creamery  methods,  gardening  and  greenhouse  work. 

Students  live  in  separately  housed  units  of  not  over  25  girls  to  a  house. 
Each  such  group  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  housemother  who  is 
responsible  for  the  general  welfare  and  home  training  of  the  girls  in  her  unit. 
A  housekeeper  supervises  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals.  She  teaches 
the  girls  the  operation  and  care  of  kitchen  equipment,  and  to  plan,  cook  and 
serve  well  balanced  and  appetizing  meals. 

Miss  Evelyn  Hoffman  is  responsible  for  household,  kitchen  and  laundry 
equipment  and  routine  of  training  in  those  departments.  Miss  Emily  Howard 
is  in  charge  of  character  building  and  disciplinary  work.  All  emergency 
disciplinary  problems  arising  in  the  homes  are  referred  to  Miss  Howard. 
Other  misdemeanors  are  reported  under  the  self- government  system  to  mem' 
bers  of  the  home  council  which  is  composed  of  the  housemother,  the  admin- 
istrative assistant;  and  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  inspector  and 
two  general  assistants  elected  from  the  student  group  by  the  girls  themselves. 
Cases  of  misconduct  are  discussed  at  general  meetings  of  this  group  plus  the 
members  of  the  home,  and  discipline  decided  upon.  Punishment  consists  of 
the  deprivation  of  privileges. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  Long  Lane  School  was 
established  as  a  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  young  delinquent 
girls.  It  has  been  noted  that  over  the  past  few  years  an  increasing  number 
of  psychopaths  are  being  sent  to  the  School.  When  these  girls  become  violent 
it  is  possible  upon  the  recommendation  of  two  physicians  to  transfer  the  girls 
to  the  State  Hospital  where  they  remain  under  treatment  until  the  episode 
has  passed.  Before  a  girl  is  removed  to  the  State  Hospital  and  when  she  is 
in  an  episode  she  may  break  windows,  destroy  furniture  and  linens,  or  even 
bite  a  staff  member.  This  has  happened  many  times  this  past  year.  Because 
of  the  type  of  girl  who  is  being  sent  to  us,  it  is  imperative,  according  to  our 
psychiatrist,  Dr.  Chester  Waterman,  that  we  have  sound  proof  rooms  where 
a  girl  may  be  placed  during  an  emotional  upset; — this  for  the  protection  of 
the  girl,  the  staff  members,  and  the  neighbors.  (The  neighbors  protest  when 
a  girl  screams,  thinking  that  she  is  receiving  physical  punishment.)  If  we 
were  equipped  to  handle  girls  during  these  episodes  there  would  be  a  financial 
saving,  after  the  initial  outlay.  Now  there  is  destruction  of  State  property 
which  can  rise  to  a  high  figure  over  a  year's  time,  and  a  $5.00  fee  to  each 
of  the  examining  physicians.  Institutions  already  overcrowded,  such  as  the 
State  Hospital  and  the  State  Farm  for  Women,  would  be  relieved  of  that 
additional  burden.  Danger  of  physical  harm  to  staff  and  girls  would  be 
averted.  Specific  instances,  such  as  striking  a  staff  member  with  a  shoe, 
kicking  a  staff  member  in  the  breast,  biting,  hitting  other  girls,  etc.,  over  a 
year's  period  can  be  given.  Girls  already  unstable  and  insecure  would  be 
less  frequently  agitated  by  the  emotionally  disturbed.  This  last  is  the  most 
urgent  of  all  the  reasons  stated. 

While  we  wish  to  continue  to  operate  Long  Lane  as  a  training  school, 
if  we  are  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  handling  disturbed 
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girls.  Otherwise  the  time  and  attention  of  the  staff  members  will  be  consumed 
by  these  girls  rather  than  concentrated  on  the  girls  who  can  benefit  by  the 
program. 

Seventy'four  girls  were  interviewed  by  our  psychiatrist  between  February 
and  June  30,  1947.  Of  that  number  32  were  classified  as  being  constitutional 
psychopaths.  In  addition  to  these,  several  are  of  a  cyclothemic  makeup  with 
episodes  of  excitement,  which  cannot  technically  be  classified  as  psychopathic 
personalities.    Prior  to  February,  1947,  the  girls  were  not  classified. 

After  a  period  of  training  within  the  School,  the  properly  prepared  girls 
are  placed  in  various  communities  throughout  the  State  by  the  members  of 
the  Social  Service  Department,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel 
Mecum.  Such  girls  are  placed  at  home,  with  relatives,  or  at  work  in  private 
homes.  Girls  with  the  mental  capacity  for  higher  education,  with  the  interest 
and  ambition  necessary,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  high  school  or 
college,  or  to  follow  other  training  as  desired.  All  are  visited  regularly  by 
the  social  workers. 

Long  Lane  School  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  top,  west  of  Middle' 
town.  The  total  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  is  $1,088,468.  There  are 
nine  dormitories,  an  infirmary  building,  administration  building,  staff  house, 
school  building,  farmhouse,  barns,  garages  and  maintenance  shops.  Dormi' 
tories  accommodate  from  20  to  25  girls,  and  5  to  7  staff  members.  Frank 
Connerton  has  charge  of  plant  maintenance  and  operation. 

George  Steuart  operates  the  farm  department,  having  about  71  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  a  total  acreage  of  228.72.  He  raises  the  greater  part 
of  the  food  consumed  by  the  staff  and  girls.  Men  are  employed  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  and  the  students  help  with  the  truck  gardening  during  vacation. 
A  herd  of  Holsteins  supplies  a  portion  of  the  dairy  products  used  at  the  school. 

The  institution  is  supported  entirely  by  State  appropriations.  There  is 
a  total  of  103  employees.  This  includes  18  teachers,  30  housemothers  and 
housekeepers,  4  social  workers,  1  supervisor,  8  clerical  workers  and  28  men 
in  addition  to  the  executive  staff.  The  average  population  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1947  was  150.8  girls  in  school;  plus  190.7  under  care  in 
community  placements.  Sixty-seven  girls  were  admitted  during  the  same 
period;  78  girls  who  were  in  the  school  on  July  1,  1946  were  paroled  during 
the  year.  (However,  there  were  144  actual  placements  during  the  year,  64 
girls  having  been  placed  for  the  first  time,  and  80  additional  replacements 
having  been  made.)      Thirteen  girls  were  discharged. 

The  average  of  age  of  girls  committed  was  16.8  years. 
The  average  age  of  girls  in  residence,  17  years. 
The  average  I.Q.  of  the  girls  in  residence,  86.5. 

Our  total  capital  outlay  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  was 
$22,836.39;  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
question  was  $322,919.55;  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  $345,755.94. 
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At  Cheshire  institution  many  kinds  of  industrial   training,   regular  schooling, 

and    experience    in    farming   are   supplied    for   the   inmates,    who    are   male 

offenders  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  years. 
The  physical  equipment  of  the  plant  is  inadequate  for  carrying  out  modern 

practice  in  rehabilitation,  say  the  Board  and  its  Superintendent. 
The  Reformatory  farm  consists  of  375  acres  under  cultivation  and  a  dairy  sup' 

plied  by  a  herd  of  75  Holstein  cattle. 


The  Connecticut  Reformatory,  at  Cheshire,  is  a  correctional  institution 
for  male  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  years.  It  receives  commit' 
ments  for  both  felonies  and  misdemeanors  for  which  such  persons  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  shorter  period  than  life  by  the  Superior 
Court.  Commitments  also  are  made  by  town,  city  and  borough  courts  for 
which  the  maximum  penalty  imposed  by  statute  does  not  exceed  five  years 
in  the  State  prison.  The  policy  making  source  for  this  institution  is  the  Board 
of  seven  Directors,  members  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Board,  their  places  of  residence, 
and  the  years  in  which  their  terms  expire,  follow:  Lester  C.  Burdick,  Strat- 
ford, president,  1951;  Henry  Gund,  Jr.,  Cheshire,  vice-president,  1951; 
Patrick  J.  Wallace,  Waterbury,  secretary,  1949;  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Budde, 
Waterbury,  1949;  George  A.  Tierney,  Middletown,  1949;  Louis  L.  Varga, 
Bridgeport,  1951;  and  Rev.  John  P.  Wodarski,  Hartford,   1951. 

Leonard  E.  Comstock,  Superintendent,  heads  the  executive  staff  other 
members  of  which  include  Oscar  E.  Espelin,  assistant  superintendent;  Forrest 
G.  Hatch,  assistant  deputy  superintendent;  Charles  L.  O'Brien,  business 
manager;  William  Herrmann,  superintendent  of  industries  and  vocational 
education;  Rev.  F.  Waldo  Savage,  Protestant  chaplain;  Rev.  James  F. 
Donaher,  Catholic  chaplain;  Edward  A.  Oxnard,  M.D.,  and  Wilbur  J.  Moore, 
M.D.,  attending  physicians;  A.  A.  Rousseau,  D.D.S.,  visiting  dentist;  C. 
Harold  Dever,  head  of  classification  department  and  psychological  services; 
Charles  T.  Doe,  principal  and  head  of  academic  department;  Francis  A. 
Cunningham  and  Robert  Gerrish,  parole  officers;  Reginald  C.  Burrington, 
farm  manager;  Eugene  W.  Lawrence,  power  plant  engineer. 

FINANCES 

Valuation  of  the  Reformatory's  real  property  is  $1,565,347.  The 
operating  funds  of  the  institution  are  received  by  appropriation  from  the 
General  Assembly  with  the  exception  of  a  $100,000  industrial  revolving  fund 
which  operates  the  printing  plant,  auto  marker  shop  and  cabinet  shop.  At 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  period  any  balance  in  excess  of  $100,000  reverts  to 
the  State  treasury.    Items  in  a  condensed  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ended  June  30,  1947  include  total  capital  outlay  of  $12,267.66  total  recurring 
operating  expenses  of  $389,843.65  and  a  total  expenditure  of  $402,979.81. 
During  the  year  there  were  receipts  from  institution  services,  such  as  farm 
and  shops,  of  $18,663.35.  As  of  June  30,  1947  the  number  of  approved 
positions  at  the  Reformatory  was  133  and  the  number  actually  employed  120. 
By  authority  of  the  General  Statutes  under  certain  conditions  inmates 
may  be  transferred  from  the  State  Prison,  or  from  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys,  to  the  Reformatory.  The  Reformatory  Board  together  with  the 
Superintendent,  sitting  as  a  Board  of  Parole,  may  parole  inmates  at  the  dis' 
cretion  of  a  majority  vote  and  may  by  unanimous  vote  discharge  an  inmate. 
The  Connecticut  Reformatory's  primary  aim  and  function  is  not  punitive, 
but  is  by  training  and  education  to  seek  the  rehabilitation,  reformation,  and 
reestablishment  in  society  of  the  young  men  committed  to  its  care. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

In  the  print  shop  industrial  training  is  given  in  press  operation,  hand 
composition,  linotype  operation,  ruling  and  bookbinding.  In  the  machine  shop 
there  is  training  in  machine  operation  and  repair,  in  tool  making  and  die 
sinking.  The  cabinet  shop  provides  training  in  manufacture  of  furniture 
and  allied  articles,  in  finishing  and  refinishing.  There  is  also  training  in 
apprentice  carpentry  and  construction  of  industrial  buildings  and  homes. 
Manufacture  of  highway  directional  signs  and  auto  markers,  carried  on  here, 
gives  other  valuable  training.  In  addition  young  men  may  acquire  skill  in 
interior  and  exterior  decorating,  plumbing,  steamfitting,  sheet  metal  work, 
masonry,  bricklaying,  plastering,  blacksmit'hing,  welding,  and  all  phases  of 
automotive  repair  and  rebuilding.  Clothing  is  manufactured  under  competent 
instruction,  laundry  operation  is  taught,  and  the  steward's  department 
provides  training  in  the  culinary  sciences,  including  cooking  and  baking. 

Farm  operations  are  carried  out  with  approximately  375  acres  under 
actual  cultivation.  Food  for  the  institution  is  produced  and  scientific  farm 
management  taught.  There  is  a  herd  of  75  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  and 
this  furnishes  not  only  milk  for  the  institution  but  provides  training  in  modern 
scientific  herd  management  for  a  group  of  interested  inmates.  This  herd  is 
under  advanced  registry  and  has  made  many  excellent  records  both  for 
production  and  quality. 

The  academic  department  operates  on  a  ten  months"  schedule.  Classes 
are  held  four  days  and  five  nights  weekly  during  this  period;  classes  being 
comparable  to  those  of  an  outside  grade  school,  with  special  remedial  educa' 
tion  for  a  small  group  in  lower  intelligence  levels. 

The  parole  department  prepares  a  program  for  every  boy  leaving  on 
parole,  the  officers  securing  work  placement  and  carrying  on  supervision 
during  the  parole  period.  There  is  a  well  planned  religious  program  for 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  youth,  and  competent  service  in  a  small  hospital 
with  service  for  major  emergencies  in  hospitals  at  Waterbury  and  New  Haven. 
There  are  weekly  movies,  basketball,  baseball  and  football  between  teams 
in  the  institution  and  also  against  outside  semi-pro  teams. 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  physical  plant  and  equipment  at  the  Connecticut  Reformatory  has 
been  in  operation  for  thirty'five  years.  If  the  State  is  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  thought  and  practice  in  the  procedure,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  youthful  offender,  certain  structural  changes  and  replacements  are 
essential.  The  need  for  a  gymnasium  is  apparent  to  all  experienced  in  the 
field  of  youthful  endeavor.  Recreation  and  sports  activities  are  recognized 
as  not  only  having  great  value  for  physical  well'being  but  the  morale  value 
is  beyond  question.  If  the  young  man's  leisure  time  is  directed  toward  games 
and  sports  there  will  be  much  less  incentive  in  later  years  to  seek  more  vicious 
types  of  excitement  and  amusement.  There  also  is  great  need  for  rebuilding 
and  re'equipping  dining  rooms  in  cafeteria  type  of  service  and  kitchen 
equipment  needs  modernization.  It  is  thought  incapable  of  lasting  more  than 
a  year  or  two  longer. 

Inmates  housing  consists  of  one  maximum  security  type  cellblock,  con- 
taining  400  cells.  This  offers  little  opportunity  for  any  sort  of  segregation 
or  classification  of  inmates.  It  does  not  seem  logical  to  believe  that  with 
the  large  percentage  of  inmates  working  outside  the  walled  enclosure  during 
the  daylight  hours,  under  very  minimum  custody,  they  should  require  at 
night  the  extremely  close  confinement  of  a  maximum  security  type  of  cell 
with  its  pronounced  prison  atmosphere.  The  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Superintendent  sincerely  believe  that  approximately  85  percent  of  the  inmate 
population  could  and  should  have  a  medium  security  type  of  housing  without 
the  depressing  prison'type  features  such  as  barred  windows.  The  Board,  and 
Staff  officers,  know  this  change  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
institution's  work  of  rehabilitation.  The  present  cellblock  could  be  redesigned 
to  accommodate  about  100  individuals  classified  as  disturbing  psychopaths 
and  for  those  whose  mentality  would  not  allow  them  to  live  with  fellow  inmates 
in  the  greater  freedom  of  a  minimum  security  type  building.  There  is  need 
for  larger  office  space,  the  present  crowding  being  a  health  menace  as  well  as 
inefficient.  The  foregoing  recommendations  are  not  alone  the  opinions  of 
the  Directors  and  Superintendent  but  also  those  of  Dr.  Leo  J.  Palmer,  eminent 
penologist,  whose  services  were  secured  by  the  State  to  survey  the  Reformatory 
in  January,  1946,  and  whose  findings  and  recommendations  are  a  matter 
of  record. 

Between  July  1,  1946  and  June  30,  1947  the  average  daily  number  of 
inmates  at  the  Reformatory  was  207.5.  New  admissions  during  this  same 
period  numbered  222. 
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State  Farm  for  Women,  average  population  for  fiscal  year,  216;  total  number 

of  persons  cared  for,  585. 
More  than  half  of  inmates  rate  mentally  below  12  years,  actual  ages  16  to  70. 
During  year  191  women  paroled;  54  infants  were  placed  in  homes. 
Farm  furnishes  employment,  abundance  of  foods,  made  profit  of  $5,000. 


The  Connecticut  State  Farm  for  Women,  established  in  1917,  receives 
women  over  16  years  of  age  committed,  by  any  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
for  felonies  or  misdemeanors.  Also,  it  receives  unmarried  girls  between  16 
and  21  years  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  vice.  The  length  of 
sentence  to  this  State  Agency  is  indeterminate,  within  a  maximum  of  three 
years,  unless  the  crime  committed  calls  for  a  longer  sentence  in  which  case 
the  judge  may  raise  the  maximum.  In  1930  all  women  serving  prison  terms 
were  transferred  from  the  Wethersfield  institution  and  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison  for  Women  was  established  under  the  same  administration  as  this 
State  Farm  for  Women.  Only  the  higher  courts  sentence  offenders  to  this 
prison  and  such  commitments  carry  a  fixed  minimum  and  maximum  term. 
This  institution  is  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Niantic  on  Highway  156. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  daily  average  population  was  216,  composed 
of  157  women  and  59  infants.  It  is  significant  that  during  that  period  585 
individuals  were  given  care.  During  the  year  207  women  were  admitted; 
50  obstetrical  cases  handled  by  the  staff.  These  maternity  cases  included 
transfers  from  Long  Lane  School  and  from  the  Mansfield  and  Southbury 
Training  Schools. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors,  places  of  residence  of  members,  and  date  of 
expiration  of  their  terms,  follows:  Eleanor  H.  Little,  Guilford,  1948;  Solomon 
Eisner,  Hartford,  1950;  Ellen  C.  Kelley,  New  London,  1952;  Fanny  Dudley, 
Old  Lyme,  1953;  Alice  F.  Cowgill,  Hamden,  1949;  Dr.  Howard  S.  Colwell, 
New  Haven,  1951;  Emily  Whitney,  New  Haven,  resigned  July  1,  1947;  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Archambault,  Taftville,  appointed  July  1,  1947  to  serve  until  1954. 
Officers  of  the  Board  are:  Eleanor  H.  Little,  chairman;  Fanny  Dudley,  vice' 
chairman;  Ellen  C.  Kelley,  secretary.  Board  members  serve  seven  year  terms, 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  they  determine  the  policies  of  the 
institution  and  exercise  general  supervisory  control.  The  Statutes  require 
that  at  least  three  members  shall  be  women,  also  that  the  superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  Board,  shall  be  a  woman.  There  is  no  compensation  for 
Board  members. 
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STAFF  —  FINANCES 

July  1,  1947  Miss  Elisabeth  Munger,  superintendent,  retired.  Miss 
Elsie  A.  Shearer,  previously  assistant  superintendent,  was  appointed  superin' 
tendent  effective  on  the  same  date.  Others  of  the  administrative  staff  are: 
Winifred  M.  Adams,  director  of  classification;  Bessie  H.  Brown,  business 
manager;  Dr.  Edith  A.  MacLeod,  medical  director;  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Dart, 
obstetrician;  Helen  M.  Spaulding,  supervisor  of  parole  department;  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  dentist  (resigned  August  '46),  Arthur  J.  Beebe,  farm 
manager.  There  were  102  approved  positions  in  the  institution  of  which  98 
were  filled. 

Total  valuation  of  the  real  property  at  this  State  agency  was  $1,118,413. 
Capital  outlay  total  was,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  $24,629.64 
and  total  recurring  operating  expenditures  $316,891.96  making  total  expendi' 
tures  of  $341,521.60.  The  Agency's  only  source  of  income  is  from  appro- 
priation  by  the  General  Assembly. 

PLANT  AND  FARM 

Of  the  State  Farm's  970  acres  surrounding  Bride  Lake,  220  are  under 
cultivation  and  103  arable.  The  remainder  is  woodland  providing  abundant 
fuel  for  kitchen  ranges  and  fireplaces.  The  setting  is  attractive.  Buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  farm  houses  still  in  use,  occupied  by  the  staff,  are  brick 
and  stone.  The  women  inmates  live  in  seven  cottages  each  of  which  has 
individual  rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room  and  living  room.  Included  are,  a 
maternity  hospital  housing  an  average  of  30  mothers  and  60  babies;  and  the 
prison  building.  The  industrial  building  with  school  room,  library,  sewing 
rooms,  cooking  school  and  assembly  hall;  also  the  laundry,  cannery  and  store 
house  make  up  the  complement  of  buildings.  There  is  a  good  water  system 
with  the  Lake  as  supply  source  and  an  adequate  sewage  disposal  system.  The 
farm  not  only  operates  at  a'  profit  but  it  provides  an  abundance  of  good  food. 
Furthermore  gardening  and  other  farm  occupations  have  great  therapeutic 
value,  both  mental  and  physical,  for  the  inmates.  There  was  a  profit  of 
$5,000  during  the  year  from  the  farm  and  dairy  department. 

REHABILITATION  WORK 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  based  on  healthy  occupation  of  the  mind 
and  useful  work.  The  women  do  the  cooking,  serving  and  housekeeping. 
They  work  in  laundry,  fields,  dairy,  sewing,  mending,  cannery,  and  storehouse 
departments.  Pregnant  women  work  in  the  maternity  hospital  and  are 
trained  to  give  expert  care  to  young  children.  Expert  training  goes  along 
with  the  work  in  all  departments.  Re-establishment  of  self  respect  and  re- 
direction of  mental  outlook  is  the  objective  of  the  educational,  the  recreational 
and  spiritual  activities.  A  good  library,  movies,  games,  picnics  in  summer, 
some  schooling,  entertainments  staged  by  the  inmates,  all  help  toward  a 
normal  home  atmosphere.  There  is  a  well  established  program  of  religious 
guidance  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen. 
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The  physical  age  range  is  from  16  to  70  years;  the  intelligence  range 
from  very  low  to  normal;  but  more  than  half  the  inmates  rate  mentally  below 
12  years.  There  are  first  offenders  with  little  or  no  sophistication  and  those 
with  many  years  of  delinquency.  There  is  a  careful  study  of  each  inmate 
and  the  classification  committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  professional  staff,  plans  individual  treatment  and  training.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  this  training  is  parole.  During  the  fiscal  year  191  women  were 
paroled  and  54  infants  were  placed. 

Women  on  parole  are  visited  regularly  by  parole  officers  responsible 
to  the  Superintendent.  Savings  accounts  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  women 
paroled  are  kept  for  the  time  of  their  discharge.  There  was  $28,198.02  on 
deposit  in  this  fund  as  of  June  30,  1947.  Some  women  have  several  hundred 
dollars  when  discharged  which  affords  them  some  security  for  the  future. 

The  medical  program  is  extensive  as  many  inmates  have  disabilities 
requiring  skilled  handling.  In  January,  1947,  the  first  case  of  syphilis  was 
treated  with  penicillin.  Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  use  of 
penicillin  with  favorable  results. 

Concerning  the  future,  the  State  Farm  for  Women  repeats  its  endorse- 
ment of  a  State  probation  system.  It  also  is  desirable  to  establish  the  policy 
of  placing  all  infants  from  this  institution  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  been 
possible.  At  the  Farm  the  services  of  a  resident  psychiatrist  and  a  music 
teacher  are  needed.  Research  concerning  those  committed  should  be  done 
in  order  that  the  knowledge  gained  might  contribute  to  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  in  general. 
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Crime   prevention,   assistance   and   guidance   for  youths   and   men   leaving   the 

Prison,    Reformatory   or    county    jails    are    major    functions    of   the    Prison 

Association. 
Probation  agents  in  the  fiscal  year  supervised  5,492  cases  of  adults  who  paid 

$551,323  for  support  of  their  families. 
The  executive  secretary  and  six  employees  carry  on  this  work  which  in  the 

year  cost  $24,304. 


The  past  year  was  the  first  in  which  services  of  the  Connecticut  Prison 
Association  were  extended  to  the  youth  leaving  the  Reformatory  at  Cheshire. 
This  marks  another  step  in  official  effort  in  crime  prevention.  The  Prison 
Association,  by  statutory  authority,  furnishes  practical  counsel  and  material 
aid  to  youths  and  men  discharged  or  paroled  from  corrective  institutions, 
supervises  the  probation  services  attached  to  the  courts;  and  by  personal 
guidance  and  experienced  advice,  as  well  as  through  educational  work,  is 
an  agency  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  crime.  During  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1947,  at  an  average  cost  of  $79  it  assisted  209  discharged  State  prisoners 
to  the  end  that  only  9  percent  of  these  persons  had  to  be  returned  to  corrective 
institutions  because  of  continued  anti'social  behavior.  In  the  period  under 
consideration  probation  officers  supervised  the  official  cases  of  5,492  adults 
who  paid  $551,323  for  support  of  their  families.  Under  Association  stimulus 
in  many  communities  local  crime  prevention  units  were  organised  and  these 
are  actively  engaged  in  combating  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  law  breaking. 

William  M.  Maltbie,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  is 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association  and  William  D.  Barnes  is 
the  executive  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  The  office  is  in  Room  205 
State  Office  Building,  with  branch  offices  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport. 
In  addition  to  the  secretary  there  are  six  employees  including  a  field  director 
and  three  field  agents.  In  assisting  youths  and  men  leaving  the  Reformatory, 
State  Prison,  and  county  jails  to  resume  normal  community  living  the  Associa- 
tion provides  them  with  clothing,  counsel,  finds  them  jobs,  and  restores  them 
to  their  families.  It  gives  general  supervision  to  the  adult  probation  services. 
Also  it  makes  investigations  and  provides  supervision  for  all  out'of-state 
probation  cases  and  many  out'of'State  parole  cases. 

Chief  sources  of  the  Prison  Association's  authorities  are  found  in  Section 
6514,  General  Statutes,  1930,  as  amended  in  1947;  Section  6521,  General 
Statutes,  1930;  and  under  Section  2  of  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Probation 
and  Parole,  1941.     The  Association  is  privately  incorporated. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Association  assisted  550  prisoners  released 
from  Connecticut  prisons  and  jails  and  from  other  states;  it  gave  them 
$2,181.26  in  material  aid.    There  were  4,775  interviews  connected  with  this 
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work  and  jobs  were  found  for  42  men.  There  were  132  preparole  investiga' 
tions;  there  was  supervision  of  51  out-of 'State  probation  cases.  The  financial 
operations  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1947  were: 


RECEIPTS 

By  appropriation  (State  General  Fund) 
By  appropriation  (county)  for  jail  cases 
By  memberships  and  gifts 
Income  from  invested  funds 
Watkins  Fund  grant,  etc. 


$16,627.59 

1,982.00 

3,314.00 

2,613.15 

137.06 


*       EXPENDITURES 

$24,673.80 

Material  aid  for  dischargees 

Service  aid  for  dischargees  and  out'of'State  parolees 

Probation  work 

$   2,181.26 

11,628.00 

1,946.85 

Crime  prevention 
Administration 

371.32 
8,176.63 

$24,304.06 

The  Association  notes  that  it  has  so  far  failed  to  secure  State  adoption 
of  an  adult  probation  system  extending  its  services  to  the  108  Connecticut 
towns  at  present  lacking  them  and  fulfilling  the  State  obligations  under  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  Probation  and  Parole  to  which  it  is  signatory. 
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On  annual  State  grant  of  $2,500  this  Agency  collets,  preserves,  records  of 
Connecticut  men  and  women  in  campaigns  of  1898'1902;  also  assists  dc 
pendents  of  survivors. 


The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  with  headquarters  of  the  Department 
of  Connecticut,  in  Room  3  8 A,  State  Office  Building,  is  an  organization  of 
men  and  women  who  saw  service  either  during  the  Spanish- American  War, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Expedition.  The  Department 
of  Connecticut  receives  an  annual  subvention  of  $2,500  from  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  collection,  classification,  recording  and  preservation  of 
records,  all  other  available  data,  also  relics  and  mementoes  relating  to  the 
Connecticut  men  and  women  who  served  the  State  and  Nation  in  the  military 
and  naval  operations  of  the  campaigns  before  mentioned.  Eventually  all  this 
material  being  assembled  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Library  in  Hartford. 

The  Department  Adjutant  Charles  P.  Dunlay,  under  direction  of 
Department  Commander  Thomas  H.  Holland,  carries  on  this  work  for  the 
organization.  To  date  records  have  been  compiled  concerning  more  than 
3,700  Connecticut  veterans  of  18984902.  As  of  June  30,  1947  there  were 
1,529  of  these  veterans  living;  851  being  members  of  the  local  Camps  of  the 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  activities  the  headquarters  office  in  the  State 
Office  Building  supplies  much  information  and  handles  considerable  paper 
work  for  the  veterans,  their  dependents  and  survivors  who  seek  such  service. 
In  compiling  its  records  the  Department  seeks  and  receives  assistance  from 
the  Adjutant  General's  office,  the  State  Library,  Veterans  Home  Commission, 
Soldiers1,  Sailors',  and  Marines''  State  Fund.  The  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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Executive  Staff 

Albert  Ncls  Jorgensen,  President,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  Burt  Gentry,  Dean  of  the  University. 

Nathan  Laselle  Whetten,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Albert  Edmund  Waugh,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wilfred  B.  Young,  Dean  and  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Raymond  K.  Clapp,  Associate  Director  of  Agriculture  Extension. 

William  L.  Slate,  Associate  Director  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Experi' 
ment  Station. 

A.  I.  Mann,  Director  of  Ratcliffe  Hicks  School  of  Agriculture. 
P.  Roy  Brammell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Francis  Lee  Castleman,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 
Evalyn  Sophia  Bergstrand,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 
Laurence  Justin  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administra' 

tion. 

Samuel  C.  McMillan,  Assistant  Dean  of  Business  Administration. 
Carolyn  Ladd  Widmer,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Bert  E.  Hopkins,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Harold  G.  Hewitt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 
John  J.  Cronin,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
Laurence  Justin  Ackerman,  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Insurance. 
Arwood  Stanley  Northby,  Director  of  Student  Personnel. 
Arthur  Lewis  Knoblauch,   Director,   Division  of  University  Extension, 

Summer  Session  and  Education  by  Radio. 
Paul  Alcorn,  Director  of  University  Libraries. 

Edward  George  VanBibber,  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
Ralph  Lawrence  Gilman,  Director  of  Health  Services  and  University 

Physician. 
Walter  Stemmons,  Director  of  Division  of  University  Publications. 
Robert  L  Stack,   Colonel,   Infantry,   Director  of  Division  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics. 
Joseph  M.  Loughlin,  Director  of  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Myron  H.  Clark,  Director  of  Labor'Management  Institute. 
Clarence  A.  Weber,  Director,  Fort  Trumbull  Branch,  New  London. 
Gilbert  B.  Pearson,  Supervisor,  Waterbury  Branch. 
James  Clark,  Supervisor,  Hartford  Branch. 

PURPOSES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 

In  all  centuries  of  the  past,  higher  education  was  the  privilege,  almost 
the  prerogative,  of  the  few,  the  few  who  elected  to  serve  the  sccalled  learned 
professions,  law,  medicine,  or  theology.     No  other  courses  were  taught  and 
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the  son  of  a  farmer  or  of  a  craftsman  could  not  become  an  educated  man 
without  leaving  the  occupation  about  which  he  knew  most,  and  which  he 
would  perhaps  prefer  to  follow. 

Early  education  in  this  country  was  the  type  imported  from  old  England. 
Higher  education  was  strictly  traditional  and  classical.  It  had  no  relation 
to  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  to  the  occupations  and  objectives  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Yet  it  was  securely  entrenched  in  both  public 
and  private  support,  all  classes  contributing  to  its  maintenance. 

Here  and  there  voices  were  raised  against  the  ineptitude  of  the  old  world 
aristocratic  type  of  education  for  a  democratic  pioneer  community.  The 
vision  of  intellectual  leaders,  from  Franklin  to  Horace  Greeley,  had  outlined  a 
more  adaptable  and  practical  educational  program.  Little  or  nothing  came 
of  these  early  proposals.  Gradually  public  sentiment  among  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  classes  began  to  crystallize  about  the  leadership  of  men  who 
had  definite  programs  for  educating  the  common  people  according  to  the  needs 
of  everyday  life. 

The  culmination  of  the  agitation  to  make  higher  education  democratic 
and  to  provide  colleges  for  the  industrial  classes  was  the  first  Morrill  Act  of 
1862,  one  of  the  epoch-making  events  in  the  educational  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  to  be  served  by  the  new  institutions  determined  the  field  of 
study  to  be  offered.  The  "industrial  classes,"  as  named  in  the  Morrill  Act, 
obviously  included  all  classes  of  people.  For  the  first  time  in  history  all 
these  classes  of  people — farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  bankers,  technicians, 
scientists,  homemakers,  engineers — were  to  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
for  higher  education  on  the  same  basis  as  the  clergyman,  physician  and  lawyer. 
The  new  type  of  college  fulfilled  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  common 
people.  It  offered  equal  opportunity  to  all.  It  limited  the  level  of  achieve 
ment,  as  well  as  opportunity,  by  no  standard  of  wealth,  privilege,  or  patronage. 

•  CONNECTICUT'S  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  sixtynine  existing  land- 
grant  institutions.  In  1893  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  designated 
this  University  as  the  recipient  of  Connecticut's  share  of  funds  from  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1862  and  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890.  The  object  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  stated  in  Section  2133  of  the  General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1918.  The 
wording  of  this  Statute  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  First  Morrill  Act 
which  described  the  kind  of  university  to  be  organized — a  university  that  was 
to  provide  a  scientific,  technical  and  higher  education  to  the  industrial  classes. 

The  Connecticut  Statute  states  that  this  university  "shall  remain  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  youth  whose  parents  are  citizens  of  this  State; 
and  the  leading  object  of  said  university  shall  be,  without  excluding  scientific 
and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner 
as  the  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life.'"  By  later  acts,  the  college  was  obligated  to  offer  other  types 
of  educational  services. 
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The  General  Assembly  established  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  as  part  of  the  University  by  accepting  the  Federal  Hatch  Act  of  1887 
and  the  Adams  Act  of  1906. 

The  Hatch  Act  states,  "It  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  Experiment 
Stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology 
of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with 
the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their 
different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as 
pursued  under  the  varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or 
trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition 
of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test  the  com' 
parative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses 
and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of 
food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in 
the  production  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in 
each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories." 

The  General  Assembly  established  the  Extension  Service  in  connection 
with  the  University  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Smith -Lever  Act  of  1914. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  states  that  "Co-operative  agricultural  extension 
work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said 
college  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information 
on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise,  and 
this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Connecticut  or  colleges 
receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

The  General  Assembly  made  specific  provision  for  vocational  education 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  by  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  providing  for  cooperation  with  the  states  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  instructors  in  certain  secondary  schools  and  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economic  subjects. 

"The  University  of  Connecticut  is  designated  as  the  institution  to  super' 
vise  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  is  the  institution  to  receive  funds 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  funds  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  home  economics." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  development  of  a  University 
Extension  Program.  The  University  has  developed  a  program  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  various  youth  and  adult  groups  in  the  State.  The  program 
includes  non-credit  and  service  instruction  and  guidance,  as  well  as  college 
credit  courses. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  development  of  an  experiment 
station  program  in  the  fields  of  industrial  research  and  home  economics. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1941  authorized  the  University  of  Connecticut 
to  offer  instruction  in  pharmacy  and  also  authorized  the  taking  over  of  the 
New  Haven  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  University  has  now  administered 
this  program  for  six  years.    The  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Educa' 
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tion  urged  the  College  of  Pharmacy  to  affiliate  with  the  State  university 
because  of  the  difficulty  the  college  had  experienced  in  meeting  minimum 
accreditation  requirements.  The  University  has  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Association. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1943  authorised  the  University  to  offer 
instruction  in  law  and  in  insurance  and  authorized  the  taking  over  of  the 
Hartford  colleges  of  Law  and  Insurance.  The  property  recently  acquired 
and  occupied  by  these  two  institutions  and  located  at  39  Woodland  Street, 
Hartford,  was  deeded  to  the  University  for  instruction  and  service  in  these 
two  important  fields. 

The  requirements  of  accreditation  were  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  need  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  legal  and  insurance  education  to 
the  University. 

In  the  acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  following  acts:  Land- 
Grant,  Hatch,  Second  Morrill,  Adams,  Smith  Lever,  Smith  Hughes,  Purnell, 
Capper- Ketcham,  Bankhead' Jones,  and  in  the  General  Statutes,  State  of 
Connecticut,  Revision  of  1930,  and  particularly  Sections  533h-545h  of  the 
1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes,  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
University  have  been  determined,  and  in  accordance  with  their  provisions 
the  Trustees  have  developed  the  institution  as  it  now  exists. 

UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  administration  of  the  University  is  determined  in  part  by  legislative 
enactment,  in  part  by  the  laws  and  bylaws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
in  part  by  regulations  made  by  the  President,  the  University  Senate  and 
the  several  faculties. 

The  governing  board,  known  as  the  Board  of  Trustees,  appoints  the 
president,  determines  the  general  policy  of  the  University,  makes  laws  for 
its  government,  approves  the  establishment  of  new  services  and  the  expendi- 
tures  of  all  University  funds.  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are 
defined  in  the  laws  and  bylaws  of  the  Board: 

"The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  legislative  and  not  executive. 
The  Board  shall  determine  the  general  policy  of  the  University;  make  laws  for 
its  government;  approve  curricula;  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  its  funds." 

In  the  laws  and  bylaws  of  the  Board  the  responsibilities  of  the  president 
are  defined  as  follows: 

"The  president  of  the  University  is  the  executive  and  administrative 
officer  of  the  Board.  In  this  capacity  he  is  responsible  for  enforcing  all 
policies  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  operation 
of  the  University  and  is  given  authority  requisite  to  that  end." 

By  University  regulation  the  president  is  chairman  of  the  University 
Senate  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  schools  and  colleges.  He  has  charge 
of  the  appointment  and  defining  of  duties  of  all  standing  committees. 

The  University  Senate  consists  of  the  President,  the  Dean's  Council, 
and  not  more  than  thirty-six  elective  members  to  be  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  from  the  faculties  of  the  several  schools  and  colleges.  The  University 
Senate  is  a  legislative  body  and  concerns  itself  with  policy  insofar  as  it  pertains, 
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in  a  general  way,  to  the  educational  program  of  the  institution  and  insofar 
as  these  matters  are  not  reserved  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Adminis- 
tration or  to  the  several  faculties.  The  University  Senate  acts  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  President. 

Each  College  or  School  has  its  own  faculty,  consisting  of  the  President, 
the  Dean  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  and  all 
professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors  and  instructors  giving  work 
in  the  school,  and  others  who  are  selected  to  serve  as  associates  and  consultants. 
This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  Graduate  School.  The  Dean  of  each 
school  or  college  is  its  executive  officer. 

Each  Department  Faculty  consists  of  all  members  of  its  professional  staff; 
this  faculty,  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman  or  head,  is  responsible  for 
developing  a  departmental  program  of  work  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges. 

Each  Division  consists  of  an  executive  officer,  the  director,  and  a  staff 
of  assistants  and  is  responsible  through  the  Dean  of  the  University  to  the 
President.     Each  executive  officer  has  an  advisory  committee. 

The  Dean's  Council  consists  of  the  Dean  of  the  University,  the  Deans 
of  the  various  schools  and  colleges,  the  Personnel  Director,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session  and  University  Extension.  It  serves  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  Dean  of  the  University  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  integration 
and  coordination  of  the  educational  program  of  the  University. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  scope  of  the  State  University  is  best  and  most  briefly  shown  in  the 
chart  attached.  As  one  contemplates  this  graphic  statement  of  the  University's 
program,  one  is  impressed  with  its  enormous  responsibilities  in,  first,  conserving 
and,  second,  strengthening  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

BUILDINGS,  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACILITIES 

The  University  owns  about  seventeen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Mansfield, 
including  the  campus  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  and  extensive  fields, 
pastures  and  woodlands.  A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  in 
Coventry  is  devoted  to  experimental  work  in  Agronomy  and  Vegetable 
Gardening. 

Buildings  for  instruction  and  research  include  the  Charles  Lewis  Beach 
Building,  Engineering  Building,  Gulley  Hall,  Atwater  Laboratory,  Dairy 
Building,  Hawley  Armory,  Home  Management  House,  Nursery  School,  Home 
Economics  Building,  Farm  Machinery  Building,  Music,  Speech  and  Dramatics 
Building,  Poultry  Buildings,  Hangar  and  various  barns,  greenhouses,  etc. 

The  Wilbur  L.  Cross  Library  contains  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
accessioned  volumes  and  thousands  of  bound  and  unbound  documents. 

Dormitories  include  Storrs  Hall,  Koons  Hall,  William  Henry  Hall 
Dormitory,  Walter  C.  Wood  Hall,  Holcomb  Hall,  Edwina  Whitney  Hall, 
M.  Estella  Sprague  Hall  and  Harry  G.  Manchester  Hall,  two  groups  of  four 
barracks  each  for  veterans,  in  addition  to  eighteen  houses  occupied  by  frater- 
nities and  soroities.    Twenty  houses,  an  apartment  building  and  one  hundred 
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and  eight  units  of  temporary  housing  are  rented  to  faculty  and  staff.  The  new 
South  Campus  development  contains  over  twenty  temporary  classrooms  and 
dormitory  buildings  housing  eight  hundred  thirty  men  veterans  and  a  dining 
hall. 

These  buildings  and  other  facilities  on  the  main  campus  are  valued  at 
$6,165,000  (current  inventory). 

Off-Campus  Buildings 

7\[ew  Haven — The  University  owns  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  by 

the  College  of  Pharmacy,   150454  York  Street  in  New  Haven, 

valued  at  $65,625. 
Hartford — The   University  owns   a   building  at   39   Woodland   Street, 

valued  at  $63,612,  occupied  by  the  School  of  Law  and  the  College 

of  Insurance. 
T^ew  London — The  University  has  leased  the  former  Maritime  School 

at  Fort  Trumbull,  valued  at  $4,000,000  to  accommodate  2,000  men 

veteran  students. 
Hartford  and  Waterbury — The  University  leases  the  Regional  School 

Building  in  Waterbury  and  the  top  floor  of  the  Henry  Barnard 

School    in   Hartford    for    freshmen   and  sophomore   programs   for 

veterans. 

MEANS  OF  FINANCING 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  State  appropriations  for  ordinary  recurring 
expenses  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  amounted  to  46  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  University,  Federal  Funds  8]/2  percent,  and  Special 
Grants  and  Donations  1  Yi  percent.  The  balance,  44  percent,  used  in  financing 
self'Supporting  activities  represented  income  from  college  fees,  and  from  the 
operation  of  dormitories,  dining  halls,  creamery  and  other  auxiliary  activities. 

Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  totaled  $5,449,000. 
These  expenditures  were  financed  as  follows:  From  State  Appropriations 
$2,258,000  for  ordinary  recurring  expenses  and  $255,000  for  equipment, 
from  Federal  Allotments  $468,000,  from  Special  Grants  and  Donations  for 
research,  etc.,  $68,000  and  from  the  Self'Supporting  Activities  Fund 
$2,400,000. 

PERSONNEL 

The  University  has  in  excess  of  thirteen  hundred  approved  positions, 
both  professional  and  classified;  of  this  number  about  four  hundred  fifty  are 
professional  staff  members  including  graduate  assistants  and  eight  hundred 
fifty  employees  in  the  classified  service.  In  addition  there  are  employed  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  students,  part  time,  while  school  is  in  session. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  PRESENT  SITUATION 

Three  years  ago  when  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  faced  the 
problems  of  higher  education  in  this  State,  no  one  could  have  forseen  the 
trend  of  events  that  have  since  become  reality.     Many  persons  forsaw  a 
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possibility  of  two  more  years  of  war.  The  end  of  hostilities  came  with  sur- 
prising  suddenness  and  was  followed  by  a  demobilization  much  swifter  than 
anyone  had  thought  possible. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  G.I.  Bill  for  Education  brought  to  American 
colleges  and  universities  a  problem  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  education 
in  this  country.  Normal  demands  for  high  school  graduates  were  already 
taxing  the  educational  resources  of  the  country  when  suddenly  the  dammed 
up  flood  of  young  men  and  women  whose  educations  had  been  interrupted 
by  nearly  five  years  of  draft  and  war  was  suddenly  turned  loose.  It  was  a 
challenge  that  could  not  be  ignored  or  bypassed  and  which  no  one  wanted 
to  evade.  The  legislation  itself  represents  an  enlightened  and  humanitarian 
effort  at  reconstruction  beyond  all  comparisons  in  history. 

Few  states  in  the  union  have  surpassed  Connecticut  in  the  extent  of  its 
effort  to  meet  this  challenge.  Enrollments  of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
in  1947,  in  all  branches,  represented  an  increase  of  250  percent  over  December 
7,  1941,  the  date  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  increase  entailed  problems  of  staff, 
educational  equipment,  faculty,  and  student  housing  and  servicing,  that  under 
normal  pressures  would  seem  impossible.  It  would  have  been  impossible  except 
for  the  help  that  was  forthcoming  from  the  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of 
Finance,  the  Budget  Department,  the  Comptroller,  the  Supervisor  of  Purchases, 
the  Attorney  General  and  other  State  officials,  but  above  all  the  machinery 
that  the  General  Assembly  itself  has  provided  for  meeting  emergencies  during 
interim  periods.  The  Special  Session  of  1946  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  to  activate  the  Fort  Trumbull  Branch  for  returning  "GPs"  and  to 
expand  the  Hartford  and  Waterbury  Branches  for  returning  "GPs." 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  University's  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs  for  their  devotion  to  duty  during  many  trying  months.  While  working 
around  the  calendar  at  their  regular  assignments,  made  more  difficult  by  war- 
time conditions,  curtailments  and  readjustments,  they  nevertheless  took  on 
numerous  new  tasks,  which  they  cheerfully  and  ably  performed. 

Their  willingness  and  hard  work  account  in  large  measure  for  the  Uni- 
versity's relatively  smooth  transition  from  war  to  peace.  Getting  ready  for 
approximately  9,000  students  has  involved  many  hours  of  planning  and  extra 
work.  The  faculty  believes  its  labors  have  been  well  justified  by  the 
enthusiasm,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  fine  attitude  of  the  war  veterans  and 
the  other  students. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  owed  to  the  Trustees  who  shared  in 
all  our  problems.  They  responded  cheerfully  and  ably  to  every  call  for 
assistance  and  counsel.  During  recent  years  they  have  devoted  many  extra 
hours  to  the  affairs  of  the  University. 

The  war  showed  that  youth  had  not  failed  us.  Everything  humanly 
possible  was  done  by  the  University  so  as  not  to  fail  those  youth  who  wished 
for,  and  were  qualified  for,  a  college  education. 

The  maximum  pre-war  enrollment  at  the  University  campus  at  Storrs 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  and  this  was  in  excess  of  our  facilities  for 
properly  housing,  feeding  and  educating  our  students.  We  had  in  measure 
sought  to  meet  the  pre-war  problem  of  establishing  junior  college  branches 
at  Hartford  and  Waterbury.      These  facilities  have  been  greatly  expanded 
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to  meet  the  post'war  problem.  Furthermore,  in  July,  1946,  the  University 
undertook  the  activation  of  the  plant  of  the  former  United  States  Maritime 
School  at  Fort  Trumbull.  By  September  16,  1946  the  University  had  estate 
lished  a  complete  institution  of  junior  college  grade  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,278,  which  was  greater  than  the  entire  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  ten  years  ago. 

Total  applications  for  admission  into  the  University  of  Connecticut  in 
September,  1946,  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000.  Of  this  number  about 
6,000  were  veterans  and  4,000  non-veterans.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  establish  priorities  for  admissions.  The  priority  schedule 
now  in  effect  is  as  follows: 

Veterans  who  were  former  students  —  First  Priority. 
Other  veterans,  residents  of  the  State  —  Second  Priority. 
Non-veterans,  residents  of  the  State  —  Third  Priority. 
Veterans,  non-residents  of  the  State  —  Fourth  Priority. 
Non-veterans,  non-residents  of  the  State  —  Fifth  Priority. 

Not  all  of  the  qualified  applicants  could  be  accepted.  As  housing  con- 
stituted  a  major  problem  the  number  actually  admitted  was  considerably 
increased  by  accepting  students  within  commuting  distances  of  Storrs  or  the 
various  branches  on  a  dayschool  basis. 

Enrollment  summaries  in  degree  courses  during  the  college  year  1946'47 
are  as  follows: 


Main  Campus,  Storrs 

3,562 

(2,309  men  and  1,253  women) 

Hartford  Branch 

1,147 

Waterbury  Branch 

693 

Fort  Trumbull  Branch 

1,570 

Pharmacy  (New  Haven) 

207 

Law  (Hartford) 

194 

Insurance  (Hartford) 

218 

Social  Work  (Hartford) 

30 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Study 

545 

Grand  Total 

8,166 

Summer  Session  (Storrs)  1947 

1,321 

These  figures  are  for  degree  courses  only  and  do  not  include  registration 
in  various  institutes,  short  courses,  conferences,  and  non-degree  programs. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  enrollment  in  degree  courses  is  for  veterans. 

Summer  conferences  and  institutes,  including  those  held  at  Fort  Trumbull 
(1947)  enrolled  7,682,  exclusive  of  the  Song  and  Dance  Festival. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  held  numerous  meetings  and 
conferences  throughout  the  entire  year.  Approximately  250,000  Connecticut 
citizens  were  reached  through  this  important  service. 

It  was  Extension's  job  to  help  the  farmer  keep  food  production  at  an 
all-time  high  and  help  him  and  his  family  lay  their  plans  for  a  successful 
future,  as  well  as  to  show  them  ways  to  meet  the  shortages  which  still  persisted. 
The  thirty-two  specialists  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  the  forty-one 
county  agents — agriculture,  home  demonstration,  4-H  and  farm  labor  assistants 
— had  their  own  teaching  jobs  to  do.  These  jobs  included  teaching  youth  the 
ways  to  more  wholesome  living  and  better  citizenship,  acquainting  farmers 
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with  more  scientific  methods  for  effective  production,  and  helping  the  home 
maker  plan  her  new  kitchen — a  dream  kitchen  which  could  now  take  material 
form. 

When  there  was  a  particularly  difficult  problem  to  be  met  or  a  question 
that  all  rural  people  needed  to  have  answered,  or  when  the  specialists  and 
agents  wanted  to  elaborate  on  their  work,  bulletins  were  prepared  and  news 
releases  were  sent  out  to  give  this  information  and  assistance  through  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

Agriculture:  Connecticut  is  a  small  State.  It  has  22,291  farms  within  its 
borders  and  many  families  depend  on  these  farms  for  their  incomes.  So  the 
Extension  agricultural  staff  laid  its  plans  particularly  to  help  the  farmer  increase 
his  income  by  using  the  resources  which  he  had  for  the  job. 

During  the  year  nearly  two'thirds  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  received 
some  assistance  from  the  Extension  Service — about  three  thousand  of  them 
received  help  for  the  first  time.  When  help  was  requested,  it  was  given  to 
many  other  people  who  lived  in  rural  areas  but  received  their  income  from 
other  sources. 

Farm  Labor:  Labor  was  still  hard  to  get  in  1946.  The  emergency  farm 
labor  program,  one  of  the  services  of  Extension,  helped  farmers  get  workers. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  labor  program,  18,658  people  were  placed 
on  farms.  These  included  farm  workers,  youth,  local  townspeople,  out'of' 
state  workers,  foreign  workers,  etc. 

Homema\ing:  The  heart  of  the  family  is  its  home.  The  business  of  every 
day  living  goes  on  within  its  walls. 

Extension  specialists  turned  their  talents  to  helping  the  housewife  find 
ways  to  make  her  daily  tasks  easier  so  that  she  could  enjoy  and  absorb  the 
life  around  her. 

During  the  year  nearly  five  thousand  farm  homes  and  almost  eight 
thousand  other  rural  homes  put  some  of  the  specialists'  suggestions  to  work. 
More  than  three  thousand  of  these  homemakers  were  new  faces. 
Youth  Programs:  Youth  organizations,  4-H,  and,  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
a  State  Rural  Youth  Federation,  helped  develop  democratic  principles — 
teaching  the  youth  the  value  of  sharing  responsibilities,  and  of  cooperation 
and  service. 

More  older  youth  became  interested  in  the  activities  of  4'H  work  and 
a  fuller  program,  social  and  instructive,  began  to  take  shape  for  them. 

There  are  approximately  6,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4'H  Club  work 
in  363  organized  4'H  Clubs.  Approximately  1,000  older  youth  are  enrolled 
in  18  older  youth  clubs.  Over  1700  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  served  as 
local  leaders  and  committee  workers. 

The  county  4'H  fairs  were  successful  in  1946.  Seven  counties  have 
incorporated  4'H  fair  associations  that  are  officered  generally  by  present  and 
former  4'H  Club  members.  Each  fair  issued  a  premium  list,  held  a  show 
and  added  the  profits  to  their  treasuries. 

Farm  and  Home  Planning:  Farm  and  home  planning  is  a  new  approach  to 
the  farm  and  its  family  in  Connecticut.  As  the  work  progresses,  it  will  be 
possible  for  farm  families  to  get  assistance  with   their  planning  and  their 
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problems  from  the  Extension  staffs  in  the  counties  and  at  the  University. 
Families  will  have  simplified  record  forms  to  use,  a  reference  book  which  will 
give  them  fingertip  information  about  their  many  tasks  and  employments, 
and  they  will  have  available  all  the  information  which  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Extension  Service  can  furnish. 

The  plan  for  each  family  has  been  divided  into  two  parts.  On  one  side 
there  is  the  long'time  plan,  the  first  step  which  analyzes  the  present  condition 
of  the  farm,  the  materials  which  are  available  to  work  with,  and  those  things 
in  the  home  and  on  the  land  which  can  be  improved  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  Outloo\  in  Agriculture:  In  view  of  the  doubtful  economic  situation 
facing  the  country  and  the  possibility  of  lower  agricultural  prices,  farmers 
will  be  looking  for  methods  to  reduce  their  living  and  operating  costs. 

During  1947  the  Extension  Service  will  place  more  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  labor  saving  methods  and  equipment.  The  staff  will  keep  two  purposes 
in  mind — 1,  to  reduce  costs  of  production;  and  2,  to  make  the  work  in  the 
home  and  on  the  farm  easier.  Market  outlook  information  will  be  an  important 
service  for  farmers,  too. 

Coals  for  1947:  Goals  have  been  set  for  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  boys 
and  girls  in  4'H  Club  work.  Hopes  are  high  for  the  further  development 
of  Extension's  program  for  older  youth  in  21  to  25  age  group. 

Finally,  the  program  will  include  a  plan  for  keeping  rural  people  informed 
about  those  problems  which  will  make  them  intelligent  citizens,  not  just  of  the 
town  and  state  within  which  they  live,  but  of  the  nation  and  the  world  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  through  the  "service  program"  conducts 
tens  of  thousands  of  tests  on  dairy  cattle,  poultry  and  turkeys. 

For  example  the  following  tests  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Animal 
Diseases  for  the  first  six  months  from  July  1946  to  January  1947: 

Pullorum  disease  190,308 

Virus  tests  2,000 

Post  Morteum  examinations  5,714 

Bang's  disease  54,964 

Vibrionic  abortion  1,741 

Mastitis  65,589 

As  soon  as  the  new  addition  to  the  Atwater  Laboratory  is  completed 
(authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1947),  it  is  planned  to  increase  all 
testing  services,  for  example  Pullorum  tests  will  be  increased  to  700,000  per 
year.  An  addition  to  the  Atwater  Laboratory  Building  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  facilities  of  this  addition  will  be  used  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of 
experimental  serum  for  research  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  recently 
discussed  diseases  in  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  turkeys  and  other  live  stock. 

The  agricultural  research  program  of  the  University  has  saved  the  farmers 
millions  of  dollars  over  the  years  by  controlling  and  eradicating  diseases  in 
Connecticut  livestock. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS 

The  demand  for  veterans  throughout  the  country  for  education  under 
the  G.I.  Bill  will  reach  its  peak  in  September,   1947.     However,  the  full 
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impact  of  the  education  of  veterans  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
will  not  be  felt  until  September  of  1948  and  September  of  1949.  This  is  the 
best  opinion  obtainable  from  authorities  who  have  studied  the  national  and 
State  problem. 

During  the  war  many  high  school  graduates  went  directly  into  defense 
work  so  there  is  a  dammed'Up  demand  for  higher  education  on  the  part  of 
civilians  as  well  as  of  veterans.  The  post'war  period  has  brought  an  increased 
desire  on  the  part  of  youth  for  higher  education.  About  16,000  young  men 
and  women  are  graduated  from  Connecticut  high  schools  annually  and  at 
least  half  of  this  group  may  be  considered  college  material. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  states  face 
essentially  the  same  problem  of  higher  education  as  does  Connecticut.  Before 
the  war  about  6,000  Connecticut  high  school  graduates  went  out  of  the  State 
for  higher  education.  Only  three  other  states  sent  as  high  a  proportion  of 
their  college  material  outside  the  State  for  an  education.  This  migration  has 
practically  ceased  as  other  states  are  wrestling  with  their  own  problems  in 
education  and  have  closed  their  doors  to  outsiders. 

For  many  years  the  University  of  Connecticut  has  had  to  refuse  entrance 
to  numerous  qualified  applicants.  If  the  public  pressure  in  favor  of  these 
civilian  students  had  been  as  great  as  that  behind  veteran  admissions  the 
enrollment  of  non'veterans  alone  would  tax  all  the  permanent  as  well  as  the 
recently  acquired  temporary  facilities  of  the  University.  During  the  war 
years  women  students  were  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  Army  and  Navy 
trainees.  The  reduction  in  college  opportunities  for  girls  is  a  serious  problem 
throughout  the  country. 

SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS 

The  modern  university  is  a  complicated  organization  requiring  an  exten- 
sive  physical  plant  and  endless  scientific  equipment  and  materials.  To  find 
and  hire  the  experienced  personnel  (instructional,  office  and  service)  needed 
to  operate  such  an  institution  and  to  do  it  in  competition  with  modern  industry, 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  educators  today.  In  common  with  other 
institutions  of  its  kind  the  University  of  Connecticut  has  had  to  resort  to 
much  larger  classes  than  is  desirable.  We  have  also  had  to  overload  teachers 
and  to  schedule  classes  at  undesirable  periods.  We  have  had,  in  some  cases, 
to  hire  less  experienced  teachers  than  we  would  have  liked.  These  difficulties 
have  in  some  measure  been  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  veterans  have  been 
serious-minded  and  cooperative  students. 

Laboratory  equipment  and  supplies  are  high  in  price  and  in  many  cases 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  University  dining  halls  have  suffered  the  same 
handicaps  of  food  shortages  and  high  prices  that  all  householders  have  met. 

The  housing  problem  has  been  met  in  small  measure  but  on  a  temporary 
basis  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  which  has 
made  available  on  this  campus  numerous  units  from  various  defense  housing 
projects.  The  problems  of  housing  the  faculty  and  the  married  veterans  have 
been  especially  difficult  but  in  the  case  of  married  veterans  the  University 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  use  of  a  war  housing  project  in  Willimantic.  The 
veterans  are  transported  to  Storrs  by  bus. 
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By  September  16,  1947,  the  University  expects  to  be  in  position  to  care 
for  a  slightly  increased  number  of  veterans'  applications. 

TRANSFERS  FROM  BRANCH  SCHOOLS 

Students  enrolled  at  Fort  Trumbull,  Hartford  and  Waterbury  branches 
are  studying  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  as  similar  as  possible  to  those 
offered  during  the  first  two  years  at  Storrs.  On  completion  of  the  courses 
at  any  of  these  three  branches  the  student  is  eligible  to  enter  the  junior  year 
at  the  Storrs  campus. 

As  can  readily  be  seen  that  fact  will  greatly  decrease  within  the  next 
two  years  the  possible  freshman  and  sophomore  registration  at  Storrs  and 
will  result  in  problems  more  actual  than  apparent.  The  dilemma  is  further 
complicated  by  the  increasing  pressure  for  transfer  of  students  from  junior 
colleges  and  the  four  teachers  colleges  within  the  State. 

The  problem  can  probably  best  be  seen  from  the  enrollment  figures  by 
classes.  The  enrollments  shown  below  do  not  include  advanced  and  graduate 
students,  or  law,  insurance,  pharmacy  and  social  work  students: 

Freshmen  Sophomores         Juniors  Seniors         Unclassified 

Men  2,550  1,500  570  242  191 

Women  450  600  300  216  106 


3,000  2,100  870  458  297 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
TO  THE  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

A  college  is  an  institution  of  public  policy.  Every  college  is  that,  how 
ever  supported,  and  wherever  located.  But  a  State  college  exists  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  State  now,  and  in  the  future. 

The  State  must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  capable  of  rendering 
public  service  through  the  professions.  It  must  be  able  to  marshal  the  resources 
of  contemporary  science  and  learning  for  the  solution  of  its  own  problems, 
industrial,  social  and  governmental.  It  must  have  a  considerable  body  of  citizens 
who,  whatever  their  occupations,  are  competent  to  weigh  intellectual  issues 
and  to  create  an  intelligent  public  opinion.  In  other  words,  the  modern  state 
must  get  itself  supplied  with  professional  education,  with  general  higher 
education  and  ample  facilities  for  research.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  adequately 
that  fact  is  registered  in  its  prosperity,  its  health  and  the  tone  of  its  civic  life. 
Apparently  no  state  can  rely  on  importations  from  other  states,  however  well 
supplied  with  facilities  for  training  and  for  scholarly  inquiry  its  neighbors 
may  be.    This  is  one  job  that  each  commonwealth  has  to  do  for  itself. 

There  are  many  in  Connecticut  who  have  never  fully  understood  or 
appreciated  the  land  grant  college.  They  have  never  seen  what  an  enormous 
source  of  State  strength  resides  in  these  institutions  knit  together  in  a  national 
system,  emulating  and  inspiring  one  another,  pooling  for  the  general  good 
experiences  derived  from  contact  with  the  whole  nation.     Moreover,  many 
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in  Connecticut  have  never  appreciated  the  State's  obligation  to  provide  for 
its  able  and  aspiring  young  citizens  full  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  higher 
education. 

That  Connecticut  is  prepared  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  land'grant  college  in  New  England  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  State's  need  for  higher  education  refutes  any  argument  that 
the  University  of  Connecticut  is  not  needed  as  a  comprehensive  State  univer' 
sity  because  of  the  many  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State. 
Such  an  analysis  reveals  that  only  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  are  certain 
research,  extension  and  instructional  service  to  be  found.  Therefore,  the 
University  of  Connecticut  cannot  be  regarded  as  duplicating  other  efforts 
so  far  as  these  services  are  concerned. 

Furthermore,  careful  analysis  will  show  that  private  institution  cannot 
by  themselves  meet  the  demands  in  Connecticut  for  higher  education.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  the  enrollment  of  these  institutions  comes  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  These  institutions  are  forced  to  restrict  their  registration 
because  they  are  financed  through  endowment  earnings,  gifts  and  student 
fees.  Their  students  must  be  restricted  to  a  number  in  keeping  with  receipts 
from  these  sources.  This  restriction  on  enrollment  does  not  permit  many 
Connecticut  young  men  and  women  to  enter  these  colleges  even  though  they 
are  qualified  to  do  college  work.  The  curricula  of  most  private  institutions 
are  designed  to  attract  students  from  an  area  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
state  in  which  they  are  located.  This  fact  obviously  has  its  effect  on  the  number 
of  Connecticut  young  men  and  women  who  are  admitted.  A  recent  study 
shows  convincingly  that  the  private  institutions  in  Connecticut  do  not  meet 
the  needs  for  higher  education  within  the  State.  The  study  shows  that 
Connecticut  ranks  44th  among  the  48  states  in  the  proportionate  number  of  its 
young  people  who  attend  college,  both  public  and  private,  within  and  without 
the  State.  It  is  also  revealed  that  Connecticut  ranks  4th  among  the  48  states 
in  the  number  of  Connecticut  youth  who  go  outside  the  State  for  higher 
education  (6,000),  and  ranks  45th  in  the  number  of  youth  who  attend  colleges 
within  the  State.  These  facts  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  University 
of  Connecticut  to  supplement  the  private  institutions  in  the  State  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  State  for  higher  education.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  competition  or  of  duplication  of  effort. 

ACCEPTING  TRANSFERS  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

What  should  the  University  policy  be  in  relation  to  the  four  teachers 
colleges  and  the  various  junior  colleges  within  the  State?  To  what  extent 
shall  the  University  accept  transfers  from  these  institutions? 

The  University  is  committed  to  giving  preference  for  places  in  the 
professional  schools  and  colleges  to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  on  the  main  campus  at  Storrs  and  at  the  branches  at 
Hartford,  Waterbury  and  Fort  Trumbull.  It  will  be  necessary  to  start  con' 
struction  of  authorized  new  buildings  within  the  next  few  months  in  order 
that  present  freshman  and  sophomore  enrollments  may  be  admitted  into  the 
junior  year  at  Storrs. 
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Beyond  this  fact  there  still  remains  the  question  of  policy  in  regard  to 
transfers  from  the  teachers  colleges  and  the  junior  colleges.  In  considering 
this  problem  the  University  must  take  into  account  such  differences  as 
admission  requirements,  scholastic  standards,  grading  systems,  and  quality 
of  instruction.  These  are  all  important  factors  which  cannot  be  ignored  in 
the  formulation  of  a  basic  policy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  University  will  be 
able  to  admit  a  number  of  such  transfer  students. 

INCREASES  IN  ENROLLMENT  DURING  1947 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year,  beginning  in  February, 
1947,  the  University  provided  for  an  increased  net  enrollment  of  350  at 
Storrs,  222  at  Fort  Trumbull,  150  at  Hartford  and  150  at  Waterbury.  This 
represented  the  maximum  possible  use  of  facilities  that  was  available  at 
that  time. 

Two  sessions  of  eight  and  six  weeks  were  in  operation  during  the  summer 
at  Storrs.  The  total  enrollment  was  1,321,  exclusive  of  institutes,  conferences, 
and  short  courses.  The  two  summer  session  periods  enabled  many  veterans 
to  accelerate  their  college  courses  and  advance  the  date  of  their  graduation. 

By  September  15,  1947,  facilities  at  Fort  Trumbull  are  expected  to  take 
care  of  an  additional  500  students  over  the  February,  1947  enrollment.  This 
will  bring  the  Fort  Trumbull  registration  to  about  2,000  students.  No  addi' 
tional  enrollment  over  the  February,  1947  figures  will  be  possible  at  Storrs 
in  September,  1947.  It  is  expected  that  enrollment  at  the  Hartford  and 
Waterbury  branches,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy  at  New  Haven,  and  law  and 
insurance  at  Hartford,  will  be  increased  in  September,  1947  by  100  students 
each  over  the  February,  1947  figures.  The  increase  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work  in  Hartford  is  not  expected  to  exceed  70. 

Providing  already  authorized  self-liquidating  dormitories  are  completed 
by  September,  1948,  enrollment  on  the  Storrs  campus  will  be  increased  by 
600.  No  increases  will  be  possible  at  that  time  in  other  schools,  colleges  or 
branches  of  the  University. 

FINANCING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  cost  of  educating  the  greatly  increased  enrollment  of  students  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut  is  partially  offset  by  the  tuition  payments 
received  from  the  Veterans  Administration.  For  this  reason  the  requests 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1947  did  not  represent  the  net  increase 
in  actual  costs  to  the  State  that  might  be  expected  from  the  comparative 
enrollment  figures.  Income  from  the  Federal  Government  to  cover  part  of 
the  educational  costs  for  approximately  4,500  veterans,  and  income  from 
several  University  income-producing  activities,  will  very  nearly  equal  the 
increase  in  the  budget  needed  for  the  current  biennium. 

Comparing  the  budget  for  annual  recurring  expenditures  for  1946  with 
the  requests  for  the  current  biennium  the  additional  revenue  asked  of  the 
State  indicates  an  estimated  net  increase  of  about  $15,000  for  the  first  year 
of  the  biennium,  and  about  $178,000  for  the  second  year. 
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UNIVERSITY  LARGELY  SELF-SUPPORTING 

In  1936  the  University  received  57.1  percent  of  its  operating  funds  from 
the  State,  23.4  percent  from  the  Federal  Government  and  the  University 
produced  19.5  percent  of  its  own  operating  funds.  For  the  year  1946  the 
State  provided  only  39.84  percent  of  the  operating  budget,  the  Federal  Govern' 
ment  9.64  percent,  and  the  University  provided  50.52  percent. 

The  University  is  also  financing  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  new  construe 
tion.  Because  of  increased  building  costs  only  800  beds  are  now  anticipated 
instead  of  1,350  beds  originally  planned  and  needed  to  meet  enrollment 
commitments  to  veterans  now  enrolled  in  the  "Veterans  Branches."  New 
dormitories,  dining  halls,  faculty  housing,  auditorium,  Union  building,  gym' 
nasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields  and  tennis  courts  have  been  or  will 
be  constructed  by  the  University  by  means  of  self' liquidating  bonds.  The 
University  should  not  be  expected  to  finance  the  construction  of  buildings 
other  than  dormitories  and  faculty  housing.  Students  attending  the  Uni' 
versity  are  from  the  low  income  families  of  Connecticut.  These  students 
should  not  be  expected  to  assume  the  State's  responsibility  for  financing  either 
the  educational  program  or  new  educational  buildings  at  the  University.  The 
University  should  continue  to  be  an  educational  agency,  not  an  income 
producing  agency. 

SALARY  INCREASES 

The  State  provided  "cost'of'living"  increases  in  1943  and  1946  for  all 
State  employees.  These  were  blanket  increases  according  to  fixed  schedules 
and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  merit  increases  that  are  imperative  if  an 
institution  is  to  maintain  a  professional  staff  of  sufficient  training,  quality  and 
experience. 

These  cost  of  living  increases  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  economic  tide. 
Rising  living  costs  have  combined  to  nullify  the  State's  efforts  in  this  respect. 
Inadequate  as  these  measures  may  have  seemed  to  State  employees  the  increases 
that  have  been  made  have  forced  additional  expense  on  the  University  and 
all  other  institutions  in  the  operation  of  their  services. 

Necessary  as  are  such  economic  increases  they  do  not  meet  the  ever 
present  problem  of  merit  increases  for  professional  staff  without  which  no 
university  can  retain  its  best  men  and  women.  The  future  strength  of  the 
University  depends  upon  retaining  the  ablest  professors  on  its  staff.  The 
current  budget  makes  provision  for  merit  increases  to  be  made  by  September 
15,  1947. 

Teachers,  including  those  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  are  the  poorest 
paid  of  all  professional  workers.  The  most  serious  problem  that  is  constantly 
before  the  deans  of  the  several  colleges  of  the  University,  in  this  period  of 
advancing  cost  of  living,  is  how  to  hold  their  teachers,  and  how  to  add  new 
faculty  members  to  the  staff  in  this  highly  competitive  market  for  instructors. 
Several  of  our  ablest  teachers  have  accepted  positions  in  industry.  Many 
others  have  offers  from  industry.  Many  others  have  offers  from  industry 
or  offers  from  other  institutions  with  higher  salary  schedules.  Raiding  the 
faculties  of  other  institutions  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  woe  be  unto  the 
institution  which  has  a  salary  schedule  below  that  of  other  institutions  of 
the  same  type. 
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The  colleges  generally,  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  now  experience  a 
morale  condition  which  endangers  the  quality  of  service  to  youth  and  to  the 
people  of  the  nation  because  of:  (1)  the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  and 
(2)  the  loss  of  the  ablest  from  the  ranks  of  teaching.  Teachers  are  beginning 
to  organise  along  union  lines  which  is  out  of  character  for  professional  service. 

To  partially  remedy  the  salary  situation  at  the  University  the  Board  of 
Trustees  recommends  the  following  policy: 

1.  A  general  percentage  increase  for  all  employees  to  cover  "cost  of 
living  increases"  and 

2.  Increases  to  professional  members  of  the  staff  on  the  basis  of  "merit" 
for  increases  other  than  "cost  of  living"  increases. 

To  implement  the  above  policy  the  Board  of  Trustees  recommends  to 
the  General  Assembly: 

1.  That  the  present  "economic  increase"  to  employees  be  made 
permanent. 

2.  Another  "cost  of  living"  increase  be  made  to  all  employees,  and 

3.  An  appropriation  each  year  of  the  coming  biennium  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  total  professional  services  budget  to  be  used  for 
"merit"  increases  for  the  professional  staff. 

Anything  less  than  the  above  will  not  protect  the  University  from  (1) 
losses  in  personnel  to  industry  and  to  other  institutions,  (2)  inability  to  add 
staff  members  when  needed,  and  (3)   loss  of  teaching  morale. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Much  of  this  report  has  dealt  with  the  emergency  problem  created  by 
the  influx  of  veterans  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  So  far  as  housing  is  concerned 
this  problem  has  been  met  in  part  by  temporary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  There  still  remains  the  problem  of  pre 
viding  for  the  needs  of  non-veteran  young  men  and  women  of  this  State  for 
higher  education.  The  question  as  to  how  adequately  the  State  of  Connecti' 
cut  will  meet  these  needs  is  one  for  the  General  Assembly  to  decide.  The 
problem  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  events  and  has  in  no  sense  been  created 
by  the  University  itself. 

Emergency  housing  on  the  Storrs  campus  has  been  provided  by  the 
F.  P.  H.  A.  under  a  contract  which  binds  that  authority  to  remove  such 
facilities  within  two  years  after  the  war  emergency  has  been  proclaimed  at 
an  end.  President  Truman  has  issued  such  a  proclamation  and  these  temporary 
facilities  must  be  disposed  of  by  July  25,  1949.  However,  if,  at  the  termina' 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  period,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
(successor  to  the  National  Housing  Administrator),  determines  that  the 
dwelling  accommodations,  or  appropriate  parts  thereof,  are  still  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  contract,  he  may,  after  consultation  with  the  University 
extend  the  period  for  removal  for  successive  periods  of  one  year  each.  It 
is  hardly  an  occasion  for  regret  because  the  present  housing  is  extremely 
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temporary  in  nature  and  already  the  University  has  had  to  make  extensive 
repairs  and  alterations.  Within  two  years  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
begin  to  seriously  offset  any  advantages  that  this  arrangement  has  provided. 
The  General  Assembly  in  1947  authorised  a  self 'liquidating  bond  issue 
of  $4,500,000  to  provide  as  follows: 

(1)  One  hundred  faculty  apartments  (3  Yl  room  units)  estimated  to  cost 
$800,000  (replacing  most  of  the  108  temporary  F.P.H.A.  Housing 
units  for  faculty). 

(2)  Dormitories  to  replace  twentyone  barracks  (F.P.H.A.)  and  eight 
temporary  University  barracks,  housing  1,200  single  men.  Because 
of  increased  construction  costs,  housing  for  only  1,000  single  men 
can  be  financed  out  of  the  $3,200,000  available  for  student  housing. 

(3)  Complete  the  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  for  men,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000. 

The  experience  of  self' liquidating  bonds  on  this  campus  does  not  indicate 
an  increased  burden  to  the  State. 

New  construction  is  also  needed  to  replace  twelve  temporary  buildings 
now  used  for  classrooms  and  offices,  dining  hall  and  kitchen  provided  under 
contract  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  construe 
tion  needed  for  the  expected  increase  in  student  enrollment  at  Storrs  resulting 
from  transferring  students  from  the  Fort  Trumbull,  Hartford  and  Waterbury 
Branches  beginning  September,  1948. 

Unfortunately  building  costs  have  gone  up  so  that  appropriations  made 
in  recent  years  are  no  longer  adequate  to  provide  minimum  facilities  to  replace 
existing  temporary  buildings. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  after  many  months  of  study  has  concluded  that 
the  University  should  be  equipped  to  take  care  of  future  enrollments  approxi' 
mately  equal  to  the  present  enrollments  now  housed  at  the  Storrs  campus,  at 
the  three  "Veterans  Centers'11  and  the  four  off  campus  professional  schools. 
About  a  year  ago  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  policy  of  centralizing 
all  the  activities  of  the  University  on  the  Storrs  campus  with  the  exception 
of  Hartford  where  several  professional  schools  should  be  grouped  because  of 
the  need  for  proximity  to  specialized  field  and  training  facilities  which  are 
available  in  the  Hartford  area.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  facilities  at 
the  Storrs  campus  should  be  expanded  to  absorb  enrollments  equal  to  the 
enrollments  of  off'campus  centers  but  not  the  off'Campus  professional  schools 
of  law,  insurance  and  social  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  PLANT  NEEDS 

1.     Temporary  Housing: 

(a)  FPHA  Temporary  Barracks  to  be  disposed  of  by  July,  1949: 

Occupancy 
Campus  800     Single 

Willimantic  1 20     Married 

(b)  Cinder  Block  Barracks  (Campus): 

200     Single 
4     Married 

(c)  Frame  Barracks  (Campus)  : 

200     Single 
4     Married 
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(d)  Frame  Fraternity  and  Sorority  Houses,  University 

owned   (18  houses):  " 

Campus  450 : 

(e)  Fort  Trumbull  (Use  Permit) :  2,000    i 


Total  (Enrolled  in  Temporary  Facilities*)  3,778 

2.     Permanent  Housing  on  Storrs  Campus : 

(a)  4  Brick  Dormitories  for  Women 

(b)  4  Brick  Dormitories  for  Men 

Total  Occupancy — 1,000  Students 

(c)  To  be  constructed  and  financed  out  of  selfdiquidating  bonds 

(authorized  in  1941) 

800     It  was  intended   to  provide    1,350   beds   but   520  beds  will  be 
sacrificed  to  high  building  costs. 

(d)  To  be  constructed  and  financed  out  of  selfdiquidating  bonds 
(authorized  in  1947) 

1,200     It  was  originally  intended  to  provide   1,400  beds  but  200  beds 
will  be  sacrificed  to  high  building  costs. 

It  would  appear  that  2,000  additional  student  beds  should  be  provided 
to  meet  rock  bottom  minimum  student  housing  needs.  The  funds  could  be 
provided  in  one  of  the  following  ways  or  a  combination  of  them: 

(1)  Federal  Grants. 

(2)  State  appropriations. 

(3)  Self 'liquidating   bonds. 

The  2,000  additional  beds  would  require  approximately  $6,000,000. 
The  total  number  of  beds  in  permanent  (fire  proof)  dormitories  would  then 
total  5,000  on  the  Storrs  Campus. 

Classroom  and  Laboratory  Facilities  J^eeded  on  the  Storrs  Campus 
for  5,000  Students 

The  number  of  temporary  classroom,  office  and  laboratory  buildings  on 
campus  to  be  disposed  of  totals  twelve.  The  classroom  buildings  at  Fort 
Trumbull  are  also  temporary   ("Use  Permit"). 

The  Minimum  Tweeds — Campus,  to  Centralize  University  Program 

(1)  Pharmacy  classroom  and  laboratory  building  $350,000 

(2)  Dairy  Industries  building  300,000 

(3)  Administration  building  300,000 

(4)  Classroom  building  —  Social  Sciences  500,000 

(5)  Fine  Arts  building   (Music,  Art,  Dramatics)  300,000 

(6)  Addition  to  Engineering  building 

(a)  Chemical  Engineering  200,000 

(b)  Aeronautical  Engineering  200,000 

(7)  Addition  to  Law  building  —  Hartford  100,000 

(8)  Purchase  —  Facilities,  including  remodeling,  for 

(a)  School  of  Social  Work   (Hartford)  50,000 

(b)  College  of  Insurance  (Hartford)  50,000 


*  This  total  does  not  include  1,100  enrolled  in  the  Hartford  Veterans  Center,  700  en- 
rolled  in  the  Waterbury  Center  and  the  650  enrolled  in  the  Colleges  of  Law,  In- 
surance,  Pharmacy  and  Social  Work 
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(9)     Additional  Funds  to  offset,  in  part,  increase  in  building  costs 
for  buildings  already  authorized 

(a)  College  of  Agricultural  building  100,000 

(b)  Greenhouses  50,000 

(c)  Auditorium  400,000 

(d)  Student  Activities  building  400,000 

(e)  Field  House  100,000 

(10)  Remodeling 

(a)  Storrs  Hall  for  classrooms  and  offices  60,000 

(b)  Koons  Hall  for  classrooms  and  offices  60,000 

(c)  Hawley  Armory  for  girls  gymnasium  50,000 

(d)  Old  heating  plant  for  Fire  Station  15,000 

(e)  Old  Infirmary  for  Nurses  home  10,000 

(f)  Old  dairy  building  —  classrooms  20,000 

(g)  Offices  and  classrooms  in  Hangar  building  for  ROTC  25,000 

(11)  Addition  to  Central  Heating  Plant  150,000 

(12)  Underground  Utilities  200,000 

(13)  Roads,  sidewalks,  curbing,  lighting  200,000 

(14)  Stadium  —  athletic  field,  track,  concrete  stands  300,000 

(15)  Additional  laboratories  —  Beach  Hall 

(a)  Chemistry  80,000 

(b)  Physics  40,000 

(c)  Zoology  30,000 

(d)  Bacteriology  30,000 

(e)  Physiology  30,000 

(16)  New  farm  buildings  250,000 
(None  of  the  farm  buildings  now  used  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  were  constructed  by  the  State.  The  farm  buildings  are 
frankly  makeshift  and  have  been  acquired  with  farms  as  they  have  been  pur' 
chased  by  the  University.  Obviously  these  buildings  are  not  adequate  for  the 
demonstration,  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the  University. 

(17)  A  Junior-Senior  High  School  building  $600,000 
To  be  operated  by  the  University  — 

(a)  As  a   demonstration,   observation   and   experimental   unit   for  the  benefit 
of  secondary  education  in  the  State. 

(b)  To  serve  as  a  six-year  junior  high  school  for  the  children  of  the  University 
community. 

TRENDS  IN  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  progress  of  public  education  in  the  next  twenty  years  is  likely  to 
follow  lines  that  are  fundamentally  different  from  those  now  being  followed. 
The  typical  public  school  system  at  present  provides  eight  years  in  the  elemen' 
tary  school  and  four  years  in  the  high  school.  Beyond  these  units  are  commonly 
found  the  four-year  college  and  the  professional  and  graduate  schools  of  the 
university  offering  advanced  work  for  three  or  four  additional  years. 

This  pattern  is  rapidly  becoming  modified.  In  all  probability  the  elemen' 
tary  school  will  end  with  six  grades;  an  intermediate  school  (junior  high 
school)  of  three  grades  will  follow;  and  the  high  school  (senior)  will  consist 
of  three,  perhaps  four  years.  There  will  be  modifications  of  the  6-3-3  plan, 
but  it  will  probably  more  nearly  resemble  the  current  practice  than  any  other. 
The  whole  program  of  instruction  will  be  so  modified  that  we  shall  undertake 
to  do  in  twelve  years  what  we  are  now  doing  in  fourteen. 

Trade  schools  and  technical  institutes  will  be  developed  and  expanded 
to  provide  many  with  some  kind  of  vocational  or  technical  training. 
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Adult  education  in  the  future  will  gradually  take  form  along  lines  similar 
to  those  which  were  provided  in  the  Folkschule  of  Denmark  before  the  war. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  erect  buildings  for  this  program.  Public  buildings 
already  in  existence  will  serve.  Seventy  percent  of  all  the  farming  population 
of  Denmark  attended  their  Colleges  or  Folkschule  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  during  each  winter.  They  received  some  instruction  in  farming,  but 
most  of  their  instruction  was  concerned  with  the  humanities  and  with  public 
affairs.  One  result  of  this  interesting  development  was  that  in  Denmark 
more  books  and  pamphlets  were  published  per  unit  of  population  than  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 

The  future  will  witness  the  reorganization  of  each  state's  educational 
enterprise.  This  reorganization  will  be  done  along  functional  lines.  There' 
fore,  the  reorganization  will  not  take  the  form  of  complete  unification.  The 
American  educational  experience,  many  times  reviewed  by  state  Surveys 
(Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  New  York)  has 
almost  always  decided  against  the  extreme  unification  or  centralization  of 
control,  because  it  does  not  promise  to  be  effective  and  become  unwieldy. 
Future  reorganization  of  each  state's  educational  enterprise  will  provide  for 
the  separation  of  training  and  certification  of  professionals  (teachers  included) . 

In  the  future  each  state  will  consolidate  its  institutions  of  higher  educa' 
tion,  will  allocate  functions  among  them,  and  will  expect  each  institution  to 
do  the  best  possible  job  in  fulfilling  the  functions  assigned.  One  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  made  in  this  area  has  been  the  multiplication  of  teacher 
training  institutions  having  too  many  functions.  The  result  all  too  often  has 
been  normal  schools  or  teachers1  colleges  with  inadequate  staff,  poor  equip' 
ment,  and  often  without  sufficient  registration,  doing  a  number  of  things 
passably  well,  but  nothing  outstandingly  well. 

In  the  future  more  attention  will  be  given  to  making  admission  to  pre 
fessional  curricula  in  the  realm  of  higher  education  more  selective  and  dis' 
criminative.  Admittance  in  the  future,  in  addition  to  requiring  special  and 
high  qualifications  will  rest  also  in  large  measure  upon  the  relation  of  supply 
to  the  probable  demand  in  the  several  professions.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  certain  types  of  professionals  can  be  utilized  by  society,  and  overproduction 
in  these  particular  fields  may  readily  become  a  social  and  professional  evil,  as 
well  as  an  unwarranted  cost  to  the  public. 

In  the  future  the  answer  to  the  question  of  who  should  pay  the  costs  of 
higher  education  will  become  crystallized.  Educational  leaders  advocate  that 
public  higher  education  should  be  provided  at  public  expense  and  with  the 
cost  to  the  student  held  at  a  minimum.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  ideal  of  an  entirely  free  system  of  publicly  supported  higher  education 
has  never  yet  been  achieved  in  American  practice. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

For  years  the  University  has  been  handicapped  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities.  Repeated  attempts  to  secure  transportation  service 
from  established  companies  have  failed.     The  local  bus  company  does  not 
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provide  adequate  service.  The  fares  are  too  high  and  the  schedule  inadequate. 
If  better  service  cannot  be  found,  the  University  should  be  authorized  to 
provide  transportation,  at  cost,  to  students,  staff  and  University  guests,  to  and 
from  Willimantic,  the  nearest  transportation  center. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  (1947)  consists  of  John  Lyman,  chairman, 
Middlefield;  William  B.  Barnett,  Lakeville;  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Gilbert,  Norwich; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hutton,  Somers;  Ellis  G.  Maxcy,  New  Haven;  Albert  I.  Prince, 
Hartford;  Mrs.  Dorothea  W.  Richardson,  New  Britain;  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Row' 
land,  Ridgefield;  William  B.  Sweeney,  Willimantic.  Members  are  appointed 
for  six'year  terms  by  the  Governor.  The  following  report  for  this  agency, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1946'  1947,  is  submitted  to  the  Governor  by  Commissioner 
of  Education  Alonzo  G.  Grace. 


When  in  1938  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  the  present  Com' 
missioner,  his  work,  by  strange  coincidence,  began  100  years,  almost  to  the 
day,  after  Henry  Barnard  had  established  the  idea  of  a  State  Department 
of  Education  and  a  State  Board  of  Education.  A  review  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
reports  and  analysis  of  the  issues  and  problems  of  those  days,  as  reported  in 
The  Common  School  Journal,  indicate  clearly  the  nature  of  the  problems 
confronting  educational  leadership  at  that  time.  Largely  through  the  effort 
of  Mr.  Barnard  and  his  colleague  in  Massachusetts,  Horace  Mann,  the 
important  issues  and  debates  were  faced  courageously  and  without  retreat. 
The  major  problems  were  (1)  convincing  citizens  of  the  need  for  public  educa' 
tion,  (2)  educating  teachers,  (3)  securing  adequate  moral  and  financial  support 
for  education,  (4)  developing  safe  and  sufficient  school  buildings,  (5)  equal' 
izing  educational  opportunities,  and  (6)  providing  an  educational  opportunity 
for  the  many  children  who  were  forced  to  enter  the  work  of  the  world  at  an 
age  which  today  would  find  them  in  our  elementary  schools.  These  and  many 
other  problems  confronted  those  who  were  instrumental  in  making  more 
secure  the  common  school  system  as  a  basic  factor  in  improvement  of  constitu' 
tional  government  based  on  democratic  ideals. 

In  one  of  the  first  reports  to  my  educational  colleagues  in  the  State,  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  next  hundred  years  in  our  educational  develop' 
ment  would  not  be  as  arduous  or  as  critical.  I  have  now  completed  the  first 
ten  years.  Any  hope  that  our  problems  would  be  less  arduous  has  been 
shattered  long  ago.  I  am  convinced  that  the  issues  and  problems  on  the 
horizon  today  are  even  more  serious. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  review  in  this  particular  report  the 
character  of  the  problems  with  which  we  have  been  confronted  during  this 
ten'year  period;  this  will  be  presented  to  you  later  in  the  form  of  a  history 
of  progress,  in  which  I  shall  comment  in  detail  on  the  conditions  that  con' 
fronted  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1938,  the  plan  for  educational  progress 
which  I  presented  to  the  Board,  the  accomplishments  to  date,  the  impediments 
to  progress,  and  the  work  on  the  horizon.  A  brief  summary  statement,  how 
ever,  will  serve  to  characterize  the  era: 
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1.  In  1938,  we  were  at  the  depth  of  our  most  serious  depression. 
Throughout  our  country — and  Connecticut  was  no  exception — our 
youth,  in  large  numbers,  were  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
our  secondary  school  program  was  geared  primarily  for  college 
admission.  Economic  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  more  than 
approximately  30  percent  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  education. 
I  recall  going  into  community  after  community  and  observing  con' 
gregations  of  youth  with  no  constructive  program  for  their  further 
development — not  even  a  job. 

2.  There  came  into  being  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  many  other  programs  which  were 
developed  by  our  Federal  government.  These  were  created  primarily 
because  an  unemployed  youth  population  is  no  asset  to  a  country. 
Further  than  that,  the  educational  system  had  not  become  sufficiently 
adjusted  either  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  youth  or  the  impeding 
needs  of  the  country. 

3.  We  talked  about  our  "soft,  undisciplined,  spoiled  youth"  while  the 
power  of  totalitarianism  was  evident  to  anyone  who  would  take 
the  time  to  observe  the  developments  on  the  horizon.  Also,  the 
over-supply  of  teachers  available  in  our  country  at  that  time  resulted 
in  W.P.A.  employment  for  many.  There  was  considerable  conflict 
at  the  national  level,  at  least,  between  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
strictly  traditional  educational  organization.  But  all  through  this 
era  in  Connecticut  we  worked  together  in  the  common  interest  of 
children  and  youth  because  we  were  able  to  develop  working 
agreements. 

4.  Our  vocational'technical  schools,  then  called  "trade"  schools,  where 
we  should  have  been  training  literally  thousands  of  skilled  techni' 
cians,  were  poorly  supported.  Little  public  interest  had  been  directed 
toward  these  schools  during  the  entire  depression  period.  As  many 
as  4,000  youths  remained  on  waiting  lists  for  these  institutions 
because  of  insufficient  funds,  personnel  and  physical  facilities  to 
carry  out  the  training  program. 

5.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  Overnight  our  country  was  involved  in 
World  War  II.  The  same  "soft,  undisciplined,  spoiled  youth"  were 
the  ones  who  overnight  were  called  upon  to  enter  the  Armed 
Services.  It  was  these  same  youth,  as  always  is  the  case  in  war, 
who  demonstrated  once  more  what  they  could  do  for  this  country. 
It  was  these  youth  who  gave  their  blood,  and  who  suffered  through 
the  gruelling  campaigns  leading  to  ultimate  victory.  After  sacrific 
ing  from  three  to  four  years  of  their  educational  life,  many  of  these 
youth  have  now  returned  to  continue  their  education. 

6.  It  is  important  also  to  note  that  our  appeals  to  teachers  to  remain 
in  classrooms  in  spite  of  the  astonishing  wages  that  were  paid  during 
the  war  in  business  and  in  industry  in  our  respective  communities, 
resulted  in  almost  universal  acceptance  of  teaching,  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  Teachers  stayed  at  their  posts  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
salaries  had  not  changed  perceptibly;  in  many  cases,  reductions  and 
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contributions  required  during  the  depression  period  had  not  been 
restored  at  the  time  the  war  started.  In  fact,  many  youth  who 
ordinarily  would  be  in  what  we  call  "special  classes"  in  the  school 
system,  could  show  the  instructor  each  week  a  check  larger  than 
he  received  for  teaching  during  the  same  period. 

We  might  comment  on  the  many  developments  that  occurred  during  this 
particular  period,  as  for  example  our  absolutely  unplanned  manpower  program, 
which  in  large  measure  reflects  itself  today  in  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  I  have  never  felt,  at  any  time  during  the  war  period,  that  it  was 
justifiable  to  sacrifice  American  family  life  or  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  contributing  to  the  weakening  of  this  fundamental  and  basic  element  in 
our  social  organization.  The  additional  contribution  made  to  the  family  budget 
during  the  war  period  will  never  compensate  for  the  effect  of  family  dis' 
organization  on  child  life  and  development.  The  casualties  of  the  war  must 
include  those  who  were  made  orphans  by  choice. 

POST- WAR  UNREALITIES 

And  now  we  are  in  the  post'war  era,  in  which  the  retreat  from  reason 
and  the  departure  from  reality  seem  to  be  complete.  In  place  of  the  coordina' 
tion  of  effort  and  cooperation  among  groups  to  attain  a  common  goal — a 
principle  which  prevailed  all  during  the  war — we  have  entered  an  era  where 
statesmanship  is  giving  ground  to  special  group  privilege,  political  maneuver' 
ing,  the  pressure  of  vested  interests,  and  the  selfish  promotion  of  personal 
ambition.  Discordant  community  relations  appear  in  many  places.  Many 
of  the  problems  which  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  office  and  are 
immediately  referred  to  local  officials,  indicate  clearly  the  need  for  more 
rational  thinking  and  action  in  their  solution.  I  grant  that  during  the  war  we 
accomplished  our  goals,  largely  through  fear;  that  is,  we  feared  we  would 
lose  our  liberty  and  perhaps  our  very  constitutional  government.  We  still 
face  that  possibility  unless  our  people  are  willing  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
general  welfare.  This  war  will  not  be  paid  for  by  wishful  thinking.  It  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  longer  possible  to  carry  on  institutions  on  the  same  tradi' 
tional  basis  as  may  have  prevailed  over  the  last  hundred  years.  Economy  in 
education  never  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  child 
or  our  national  security.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  not  faced  the  issues 
frankly,  and  in  a  more  comprehensive  report  I  should  like  to  point  out,  as 
indicated  previously,  not  only  the  progress  we  have  made  to  date,  but  the 
progress  which  I  think  is  essential  if  our  educational  system  is  to  function 
on  a  qualitative  basis. 

Shall  we  be  able  to  mobilize  our  resources — human  and  natural — our 
ingenuity,  our  inventive  genius,  our  capacity  to  produce  and  to  direct  our 
energies  toward  the  solution  of  those  problems  that  affect  the  destiny  of  the 
individual,  and  which  are  concerned  with  the  ultimate  security  of  our  nation? 
Have  we  the  power  to  set  aside  our  personal  and  group  prejudice  in  order  to 
plan  for  total  peace?  Shall  we  be  able  to  develop  a  statesmanship  in  our 
country  that  will  put  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ahead  of  personalities  and  political  maneuvering?     Shall  we  be 
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able  to  substitute  moral  values  for  the  materialism  which  many  of  our  people 
consider  the  ultimate  goal  of  living?  Shall  we  be  able  to  introduce  needed 
improvements  within  the  system  of  private  enterprise  which  will  eliminate 
those  forces  that  drive  troubled  men  to  seek  relief  in  some  system  foreign  to  our 
way  of  life?  A  glance  at  the  record  of  the  lunatic  movement  to  which 
thousands  have  sworn  allegiance  during  this  past  half' generation  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  job  that  confronts  American  education — let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  that! 

In  giving  this  summary  report,  I  desire  only  to  present  to  you  (1)  a 
concept  of  organization  and  administration,  (2)  certain  concepts  of  the 
educational  program,  (3)  some  examples  of  educational  progress.  Again  may 
I  say,  in  the  complete  report  for  the  ten^year  period  I  shall  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  not  only  the  state  of  affairs  in  1938, 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  intervening  period,  but  also 
recommendations  for  action  in  the  near  future. 


A  CONCEPT  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Three  developments  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  concept  of 
organization  and  administration  which  I  brought  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
First  among  these  are  many  years  of  study  and  work  in  communities  in  various 
parts  of  our  country — studies  of  housing,  delinquency,  racial  groups,  studies 
of  the  governmental  structure,  welfare — all  of  which  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
weak  communities  in  sufficient  number  mean  a  weak  state  or  nation;  that 
most  of  the  American  problems  involving  people  are  at  the  community  level 
and  that  the  solution  should  be  found  there,  though  it  may  require  state  or 
national  assistance.  Secondly,  studies  of  the  educational  system  in  two  widely 
separated  states,  where  in  one  case  the  extreme  leftist  tendencies  of  the  chief 
educational  officer  illustrated  the  imprudence  of  a  radical  approach  to  educa' 
tion;  and  in  the  other  state  where  evidence  of  dictatorship  at  the  state  level 
proved  equally  disastrous.  Thirdly,  the  study  of  government  which  covered 
all  levels,  local  to  national.  I  always  shall  be  impressed  by  Touliman  Smith's 
book  entitled  "Local  Self'Government  and  Centralization,"  printed  in  London 
in  1851,  and  commented  on  by  John  Fiske  in  his  book  on  civil  government 
in  the  United  States,  which  includes  these  definitions  of  local  government  and 
centralization : 

"Local  self 'government  is  that  system  of  government  under  which 
the  greatest  number  of  minds  knowing  the  most,  and  having  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  and  having 
the  greatest  interest  in  its  well  working,  have  the  management  of  it  or 
control  over  it. 

"Centralization  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
smallest  number  of  minds  and  those  knowing  the  least,  and  having  the 
fewest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand, 
and  having  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well  working,  have  the  management 
of  it  or  control  over  it." 
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Many  citizens  would  be  reluctant  to  accept  these  definitions,  but  as  Fiske 
indicates,  "an  immense  amount  of  wretched  mis-government  would  be  avoided 
if  all  legislators  and  all  voters  would  engrave  these  wholesome  definitions 
upon  their  minds." 

With  this  background  in  mind,  when  the  State  Board  of  Education 
invited  me  to  become  its  Commissioner,  I  was  determined  that  a  trend  which 
then  was  rising  in  our  country  should  and  could  be  reversed,  and  that  in 
Connecticut  we  would  begin  a  movement  to  improve  and  strengthen  local 
initiative  and  responsibility.  This  movement  would  be  built  upon  sound 
principles,  as  for  example: 

1.  Growth  from  the  bottom  up  is  infinitely  sounder  and  more  durable 
than  domination  from  the  top  down. 

2.  The  community  is  the  cell  of  our  constitutional  government  based 
on  democratic  ideals.  It  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation.  Our  effort 
should  be  mobilized  to  strengthen  local  initiative  and  responsibility 
rather  than  to  transfer  functions  either  to  the  state  or  the  federal 
level.  We  must  distinguish  between  petty  localism  and  the  general 
welfare. 

3.  The  function  of  a  state  department  of  education  in  the  development 
of  such  a  program  becomes  leadership,  service,  research  and  planning. 

4.  The  process  of  administration  should  be  democratized — educational 
personnel,  boards  of  education  and  citizens  should  enter  into  a 
partnership  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  community  problems — 
especially  education.  There  should  be  cooperation  in  the  formulation 
of  public  policy  relating  to  education. 

5.  The  board  of  education  represents  one  of  the  most  responsible  offices 
at  the  local  level.  Therefore,  men  and  women  of  character  and 
statesmanship  whose  interest  is  primarily  in  the  general  welfare  of 
children  and  youth  and  the  community,  should  be  selected  to  serve 
on  our  boards  of  education.  Political  progress  beyond  the  board  of 
education  is  merely  incidental. 

6.  Human  values  are  more  important  than  the  machinery  of  organiza' 
tion.  A  person  whose  job  has  been  well' defined,  who  has  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications  for  it,  who  is  given  freedom 
to  function  within  the  limits  of  sound  judgment,  is  much  more 
important  than  the  lines  of  authority.  There  must  be  a  free  flow 
of  ideas. 

7.  Bureaucracy  is  not  likely  to  arise  when  members  of  a  staff  can  stand 
in  a  local  community  and  look  back  to  the  State  Office  Building — 
in  this  case — and  ask,  "Why  did  I  make  that  kind  of  decision  when 
the  facts  are  as  I  find  them?" 

TYPICAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  substance,  this  briefly  states  some  of  the  concepts  of  organization  and 

administration.     There  have  been  many  establishments  in  the  State,  far  too 

numerous  to  enumerate  here.    Typical  of  these  are  the  following  examples: 

1 .    The  development  of  nineteen  Citizens'  Councils  in  the  State,  having 

a  membership  of  1,200  citizens  which  meet  five  or  six  times  during 
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the  year  to  discuss,  advise  on  and  study  educational  problems.  Most 
of  the  policies  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  respect 
to  the  educational  program  have  had  the  benefit  of  widespread  aid 
from  the  Citizens'  Councils,  and  other  citizen  groups. 

2.  The  use  of  the  excellent  research  talent  within  citizen  organizations 
— for  example,  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  American  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  others,  have  made  special 
studies  of  education  in  this  State.  All  of  these  will  be  reported  in 
a  monograph  relating  to  citizen  participation  in  the  formulation  of 
public  policies. 

3.  The  wide  use  of  advisory  committees  of  both  professional  educators 
and  citizens  in  the  development  of  educational  programs  and  the 
study  of  particular  portions  of  the  program.    For  example: 

a.  The  reorganization,  redirection  and  retooling  of  secondary 
education.  This  was  the  first  effort  in  the  nation  to  develop  a 
secondary  school  for  all  youth  and  it  came  about  through  the 
cooperative  effort  of  our  Connecticut  educators. 

b.  The  establishment   of  common  objectives  for   the  elementary 

school.    Agreement  on  this  subject  was  arrived  at  after  discus' 
sion  with  large  numbers  of  citizens  throughout  the  State. 

4.  The  State  Department  of  Education  was  completely  reorganized  on 
the  basis  of  human  relations  and  democratic  principles.  It  was  based 
on  power  with  people  rather  than  power  over  people.  Much 
progress  has  resulted.     For  example: 

a.  The  development  of  an  administrative  council.  This  represents 
the  point  of  coordination  for  all  administration. 

b.  The  development  of  a  supervision  council.  This  was  devised  in 
order  that,  when  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
or  of  any  of  its  services  consult  with  the  local  boards  of  educa' 
tion  or  staffs,  there  will  be  agreement  on  the  general  objectives 
or  the  program,  and  confusion  will  not  result  from  participation 
by  this  Department. 

c.  The  development  of  the  cooperative  survey.  Under  the  direc 
tion  of  our  Division  of  Research  and  Planning,  which  was 
established  in  the  new  organization,  we  have  undertaken  few 
surveys  except  those  which  have  been  conducted  on  a  coopera' 
tive  basis,  that  is,  the  board  of  education,  citizens  of  the  com' 
munity,  and  educational  personnel  jointly  participating  therein. 

Without  discussing  in  detail  other  contributions  by  citizen-professional 
participation  and  joint  cooperative  action,  the  following  publications  are 
examples  of  the  extent  of  that  particular  development: 

1.  The  Boards  of  Education  of  Connecticut — a  study  completed  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 

2.  Supervision  and  Internship  in  Citizenship — two  studies  completed 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
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3.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Organization — a  study  completed 
by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

4.  Lahor'Management  Relations — a  joint  statement  of  materials  pre 
pared  by  representatives  of  labor  and  management  for  inclusion  in 
the  school  program. 

5.  School  Health  Policies — a  statement  of  policy  completed  by  a  state 
wide  committee  representing  every  interest  in  the  State  and  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

CONCEPT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISE 

I  have  had  the  general  feeling  for  many  years  that  we  are  in  agreement, 
to  a  substantial  extent,  concerning  the  general  objectives  of  education.  The 
statement  of  these  objectives  with  the  pious  hope  that  they  will  be  carried 
out  without  expert  supervision,  and  provision  for  the  specific  objectives  for 
every  course  taught  in  the  school  system  and  the  manner  of  teaching  it,  is 
something  else  again.  Unless  there  are  specific  objectives  for  each  course,  and 
an  organized  procedure  for  every  day's  work,  the  general  objectives  may  never 
be  attained.  In  my  judgment,  the  general  objective  too  frequently  represents 
a  statement  of  hope. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  present  here  in  any  complete  form  the  funda' 
mental  principles  upon  which  a  program  should  be  based.  However,  some  of 
these  principles  will  at  least  be  pertinent  to  this  report: 

1.  Education  for  life — that  is  for  living,  including  learning  how  to 
make  a  living — is  infinitely  more  important  in  the  life  of  an  indi' 
vidual  than  the  accumulation  of  credits  for  admission  to  some  other 
educational  institution.  A  horizontal  education  for  life,  therefore, 
is  viewed  as  more  important  than  a  vertical  education  for  more 
education. 

2.  The  objective  of  education  should  be  designed  (1)  to  provide  for 
the  full  development  of  the  individual,  and  (2)  to  insure  the  national 
security.  This  means,  in  substance,  that  the  educational  system 
should  be  of  such  quality  that  the  individual  not  only  will  be  able  to 
live  with  himself  and  his  fellow  men,  but  that  he  has  the  obligation 
to  make  his  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  at  all  times. 

3.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  "the  quality  of  educational 
opportunity"  and  "equal  education  for  all."  There  is  a  tendency 
to  confuse  the  right  of  the  individual  to  an  educational  opportunity 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  many 
individuals  to  utilize  this  opportunity  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
cost  of  failure  in  American  schools  is  tremendous. 

4.  Education,  while  available  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  must 
not  restrict  the  opportunity  for  those  who  have  the  capacity  to 
progress.  Therefore,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
development  of  average  and  above^average  children  and  youth.  The 
trend  toward  grading  a  system  down  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  should  be  abandoned. 
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5.  Those  who  have  less  capacity  for  learning  than  their  fellows 
should  be  provided  educational  opportunities  compatible  with  their 
respective  abilities.  As  indicated  in  principle  4,  the  whole  system 
must  not  continue  to  be  retarded  because  of  special  problems  of 
the  minority. 

6.  Education  must  be  based  on  the  qualitative  rather  than  the  quantita* 
tive  ideal.  It  is  essential  to  teach  fewer  things  better,  rather  than 
to  continually  add  to  an  educational  program.  When  additions  are 
made,  appraisals  and  evaluations  should  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  obsolete  or  less  useful. 

7.  The  materialistic  concept  which  circumscribes  the  purposes  of  educa' 
tion  should  be  supplanted  by  a  system  which  stresses  moral  values 
and  personal  responsibilities. 

8.  The  school  or  college  exists  for  children  and  youth,  and  not  children 
and  youth  for  the  institution.  Therefore,  programs  must  be  adjusted 
to  individual  differences,  recognizing  at  all  times  that  individual 
similarities  will  necessitate  a  general  education  of  sufficient  duration 
to  insure  a  minimum  standard  of  civic  literacy. 

9.  The  school  as  a  social  institution  cannot  absorb  all  of  the  services 
rendered  by  a  community.  Therefore,  a  correlation  of  the  educa- 
tional  program  within  a  school  and  the  opportunity  for  service  which 
prevails  in  a  community  is  essential. 

10.  The  social  prestige  attached  to  part  of  the  curriculum  must  give 
way  to  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  education; 
namely,  the  development  of  the  talent  of  the  individual  within  the 
limits  of  social  usefulness  and  his  personal  happiness  and  security, 
and  the  security  of  the  State. 

1 1 .  The  disciplinary  values  attributed  to  one  area  of  learning  are  equally 
prevalent  in  others.  In  some  areas,  however,  there  is  greater  require' 
ment  of  teacher  leadership  than  in  others. 

12.  The  doctrines  of  interest  and  effort  must  be  reconciled.  There  are 
some  unpleasant  things  to  do  in  life.  These  should  not  be  purposely 
planned  in  the  school,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be 
disregarded  in  the  educational  program. 

13.  Self -discipline  is  fundamental  in  the  quest  for  freedom.  There  can 
be  no  freedom  without  self-discipline,  and  one  of  the  fundamental 
responsibilities  of  the  school,  working  in  cooperation  with  other 
institutions  and  with  parents,  is  to  enable  individuals  to  control 
themselves. 

14.  The  capacity  to  think  constructively,  independently,  and  rationally 
is  more  important  than  the  memorization  of  facts  and  materials  to 
pass  examinations. 

15.  The  progress  of  the  individual  should  be  evaluated  constantly;  for 
example,  neatness,  thoroughness,  accuracy,  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  many  other  factors  in  education  can  be  acquired  if  we  all 
cooperate  in  attempting  to  obtain  these  qualities. 
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16.  The  dignity  of  work  must  be  re'established.  Too  many  people  are 
becoming  allergic  to  both  intellectual  and  manual  work.  The  man 
who  operates  a  machine  is  as  important  in  our  economy  as  the  SO' 
called  professional.  This  must  be  the  case  if  we  are  to  develop 
a  classless  society. 

By  no  means  does  this  exhaust  the  concepts,  but  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  attempting  to  go  in  the  reappraisal  of  the  educational 
system  in  our  State. 

REDIRECTION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

I  shall  make  no  extensive  comment  on  our  program  of  evaluation  and 
appraisal  of  the  educational  program,  and  the  developments  that  have  occurred 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  post'secondary  school 
field  during  these  ten  years.  We  have  been  guided  by  certain  principles; 
for  example: 

1.  That  evolution  is  to  be  preferred  to  revolution;  therefore,  a  step  at 
a  time  is  recommended,  but  the  first  step  should  be  followed  by 
others  if  goals  are  to  be  attained. 

2.  That  we  must  distinguish  between  educational  progress  and  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  only. 

3.  That  through  the  employment  of  democratic  processes,  goals  ulti' 
mately  may  be  attained  though  the  time  element  may  be  longer. 

4.  That  we  must  combat  the  fact  that  the  vested  interests  in  education 
may  be  more  influential  and  forceful  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 
than  the  progressive  leadership  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

5.  That  what  we  need  are  not  more  studies  about  education  or  educa' 
tional  methods,  organization  or  program,  but  a  willingness  to  adopt 
some  of  those  policies  which  we  know  are  valid. 

We  have  made  excellent  progress  in  this  State  during  this  ten-year  period. 
I  am  not  at  all  dissatisfied  or  disillusioned.  The  question  which  I  raise  here, 
and  which  I  have  raised  in  my  letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  relates 
specifically  to  whether  or  not  the  reappraisal  and  re-evaluation  might  be  more 
widespread  through  the  training  of  administrators  to  do  the  job,  than  to  spend 
a  lifetime  in  the  development  of  procedures. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROGRESS 

Permit  me  to  set  forth  a  few  examples  of  progress  in  the  study  of 
education  in  our  State: 

1.    Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Agreement  regarding  the  general  objectives  of  the  elementary  school  was 
reached  through  the  cooperative  study  of  the  elementary  school  by  literally 
hundreds  of  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators  and  citizens.  This  is 
important  in  view  of  the  constant  conflict  between  the  so-called  "progressive" 
and  "traditionalist"  elements.     I  requested  early  in  my  service  in  the  State 
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that  we  abandon  the  names,  omit  the  name'calhng  and  concentrate  on  the  need 
for  a  common-sense  program  for  our  elementary  schools  in  this  State.  We  are 
well  on  the  road  to  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

Obviously,  programs  and  leadership  vary  at  this  time  from  place  to  place, 
but  the  principles  upon  which  the  elementary  school  is  developing  are  sound 
and  acceptable.  However,  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  still  some  places  in 
Connecticut  where  the  elementary  school  program  represents  little  change 
either  in  content  or  method,  from  that  which  prevailed  during  earlier 
generations. 

It  no  longer  is  possible  in  a  modern  elementary  school  merely  to  teach 
subjects.  Our  primary  function  is  to  cause  children  to  learn  and  to  improve 
or  reestablish  in  themselves  the  native  curiosity  for  knowledge  which  is 
expressed  by  every  child  before  he  arrives  at  school. 

Connecticut  has  made  more  progress  than  any  other  state  with  respect  to 
the  reorganization,  redirection  and  reappraisal  of  its  secondary  school  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  prepared  by  our  Department  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  Harvard  Report  or  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
dealing  with  universal  secondary  education  for  all  youth,  and  our  Department 
was  in  consultation  on  many  occasions  with  the  Harvard  Committee  during 
the  preparation  of  its  report.  There  has  been  a  notable  interest  on  the  part 
of  educators  in  cooperating  toward  the  attainment  of  the  goals  and  programs 
indicated  in  this  development. 

In  addition  to  the  in-school  programs  at  the  secondary  school  level,  an 
attempt  was  made  during  the  war  period  to  secure  coordination  of  all  youth' 
serving  agencies,  as  for  example,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  others.  The  only  motive  in  this  development 
was  the  proper  utilization  of  the  services  of  each  of  these  groups  within  the 
organized  school  system.  The  Connecticut  Youth  Council  served  a  useful 
purpose  just  prior  to  and  during  the  war.  It  is  our  judgment  that  unless  the 
voluntary  agencies  are  willing  to  work  together,  we  some  day  may  be  con' 
fronted  with  a  national  youth  movement  which  certainly  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  country.  The  fundamental  principles  and  procedures  provided 
by  the  Connecticut  Youth  Council  have  been  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  reorganization  of  youth  groups  in  Germany.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  the  soundness  of  the  program  developed  in  this  State. 

2.     Reading. 

Learning  to  read  and  reading  to  learn  represent  the  first  fundamental  in 
our  school  system  from  the  elementary  school  through  college.  No  longer 
should  we  place  the  blame  on  the  elementary  school  for  failure  of  children 
to  learn  how  to  read.  The  job  cannot  be  accomplished  completely  or  solely 
in  the  elementary  school  or  should  it  be  restricted  to  this  area.  In  teaching 
reading  a  tremendous  job  remains  to  be  done  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
At  the  college  level  insufficient  time  is  spent  in  determining  the  capacity  of 
the  individual  to  read. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  technique  of  reading,  and  another  to  comprc 
hend  what  is  being  read.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  requested  a  special 
appropriation  to  develop  a  reading  program  in  our  State.     This  has  now 
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become  known  as  one  of  the  best  programs  in  the  country.  It  should  be 
extended.  In  my  judgment,  no  teacher  should  be  admitted  to  the  teaching 
profession  or  to  a  classroom  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  techniques,  methods 
and  procedures  ordinarily  used  to  improve  reading.  Many  of  the  failures  in 
our  school  systems  can  be  attributed,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  poor  reading 
habits  or  ability. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

Our  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  State  indicates  no  great  difference  from 
the  results  which  are  attained  elsewhere.  The  variations  from  town  to  town, 
and  even  within  school  systems,  are  considerable.  Sometimes  this  is  largely 
because  of  failure  to  consider  individual  differences  and  to  develop  materials, 
not  only  within  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individual,  but  also  within 
his  interest.  The  war  brought  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  many 
practical  applications  of  arithmetic,  and  consequently  resulted  in  a  much  more 
effective  mastery  of  this  fundamental.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  State, 
however,  and  much  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  this  fundamental. 

4.  Health  and  Physical  Fitness. 

Several  years  ago,  through  a  state-wide  committee  of  citizens  and  experts, 
and  after  wide  discussion,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  an  advisory 
statement  of  school  health  policies.  Unfortunately  we  are  doing  an  exceed' 
ingly  poor  job  in  this  fundamental  of  education.  We  will  not  attain  satis- 
factory  results  until  the  board  of  education,  board  of  health,  and  all  community 
health  agencies  are  willing  to  begin  the  development  of  a  program  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  children  in  the  community. 

5.  Citizenship  Education. 

I  have  suggested  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  child's  and  youth's  time 
be  involved  in  preparing  for  effective  citizenship  in  our  country.  We  must 
do  much  more  than  teach  a  course  in  history.  We  offer  little  in  connection 
with  study  of  labor-management  relations,  or  the  capitalistic  system  and  private 
enterprise;  too  little  is  known  about  our  social  organization  and  virtually 
nothing  about  the  total  governmental  structure. 

We  may  inspire  the  future  citizens  with  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  other  important  documents,  but  we  never  shall  strengthen 
our  country  or  make  our  future  secure  merely  by  reading  the  great  documents. 
The  whole  area  of  geography  has  been  practically  omitted.  We  know  too 
little  about  our  international  responsibilities  and  relations.  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  there  should  be  separate  courses  on  all  of  these  matters — for  it 
is  time  that  we  abandon  the  idea  of  separate  courses  and  develop  a  correlated 
program  directed  toward  objectives. 

Citizenship  education  not  only  must  mean  better-organized  information 
and  knowledge  about  our  country  and  our  life,  our  resources;  it  also  must 
mean  the  capacity  to  experience  all  these  matters  not  only  in  the  school 
organization,  but  also  in  community  life.  We  have  made  much  progress,  as 
the  records  indicate,  in  the  establishment  of  the  state-wide  committee  which 
is  now  studying  the  matter  in  detail. 
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6.    Home  and  Family  Living. 

The  home  is  the  basic  element  in  our  American  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  done  everything  possible  to  destroy  the  home.  Early  in  the  war 
I  indicated  lack  of  favor  regarding  the  policy  of  employing  women  having 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  I  never  believed  at  any  time  that  our 
country  was  in  such  jeopardy  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  home,  the 
fundamental  institution  in  life,  to  save  our  own  country.  A  more  effective 
use  of  manpower  and  a  better  manpower  program  probably  would  have  aided 
immeasurably  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  However,  there  was  no  choice 
in  this  matter  and  by  necessity  of  the  situation  we  organised  training  courses 
on  an  exceedingly  large  scale. 

I  would  not  enter  into  discussion  here  as  to  the  validity  of  a  career  versus 
raising  a  family,  but  in  my  judgment,  our  country  must  realize  that  raising  a 
family  is  a  career,  not  only  for  a  father,  but  also  for  a  mother.  We  should 
not  organize  educational  opportunities  merely  to  relieve  the  mother  or  father 
from  their  respective  responsibilities.  We  should  be  concerned,  in  my  judg' 
ment,  because  of  our  utter  failure  to  develop  anything  beyond  the  cooking 
and  sewing  class  except  in  isolated  instances.  Instruction  concerning  home 
and  family  living  is  important  at  the  secondary  school  level,  and  I  hope  some 
day  that  each  high  school  youth  will  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  study 
theoretically  about  these  matters,  but  that  the  home  and  family  living  labora' 
tory  will  be  so  constructed  that  actual  contact  with  nursery  school  education 
will  be  possible. 

POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Our  country  should  not  advocate,  promote  or  develop  universal  higher 
education  for  everyone  until  it  is  certain  that  we  are  able  and  willing  to 
support  a  common  school  education  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  In 
other  words,  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  on  a 
rigidly  selective  basis.  The  challenge  to  advance  must  be  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  individual,  after  having  passed  through  the  secondary  school,  until 
such  time  as  we  indicate  that  the  funds  will  be  available  for  universal  higher 
education. 

There  is  little  correlation  between  economic  ability  and  intelligence,  in 
my  judgment.  The  youth  who  comes  from  a  family  unable  economically  to 
provide  higher  education  and  who  has  outstanding  talent,  certainly  should  be 
provided  that  opportunity.  Three  times  we  have  presented  a  scholarship  plan 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  would  insure  the  development  of  talent. 
Thus  far  favorable  action  has  not  resulted. 

We  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  study  of  these  problems  in  the 
organization  several  years  ago  of  the  Connecticut  Council  on  Education. 
Through  that  medium,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  discuss  frankly  the  whole 
matter  of  the  relationship  of  the  non-public  to  the  public  institution,  the 
relationship  of  the  private  junior  college  to  the  public  educational  program, 
the  relationship  of  the  facilities  at  our  teachers  colleges  and  in  the  vocational 
schools,  particularly  at  the  upper  level.  Much  progress  has  been  made  and 
I  look  forward  to  a  program  based  on  sound,  sensible  procedures. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  board  of  education  is  the  most  important  body  at  the  local  level  for 
it  establishes  the  educational  policies  which  in  turn  determine,  in  large  measure, 
the  quality  of  its  educational  program. 

The  following  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  member' 
ship  on  boards  of  education  in  our  State: 

1 .  The  development  of  schools  for  school  board  members. 

2.  The  preparation  of  a  manual  for  school  board  members. 

3.  The  circulation  of  a  monthly  bulletin  to  school  board  members  con' 
taining  information  of  value  in  the  determination  of  policies  and 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  board. 

4.  The  wide  use  of  school  board  members  on  the  committee  organic 
tions  for  the  study  of  school  problems. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

In  1938,  the  following  conditions  in  the  teachers  colleges  confronted  the 
Commissioner  of  Education: 

1 .  Four  uncoordinated  institutions  for  teacher' training  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  Their  program  generally  was  undefined; 
their  functions  generally  undetermined;  and  the  morale  of  the 
faculties  was  at  low  ebb. 

2.  The  budgets  for  the  four  institutions  were  on  the  same  bases  as 
when  these  schools  were  twcyear  normal  schools.  Plants  were  in 
poor  physical  condition,  and  nothing  was  allocated  to  these  institU' 
tions  from  the  $25,000,000  State  building  program. 

3.  Faculties  were  underpaid.  They  enjoyed  no  professorial  status. 
Those  who  served  in  the  practice  schools  were  regarded  as  public 
school  faculty.  The  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  had  been 
authorized  largely  to  avoid  the  development  of  a  liberal  education 
as  a  basic  background  on  which  to  base  professional  training. 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the  total  situation  prior  to  1938  and  the 
initiation  of  the  present  program,  but  here  are  some  of  the  pertinent  develop' 
ments : 

1 .  A  complete  unification  of  the  teacher  education  enterprise,  with  the 
program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
namely,  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  presidents,  the  joint 
action  of  the  associated  faculties  representing  the  four  colleges;  and 
the  more  recent  consolidation  into  an  associate  alumni  organization 
of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  four  institutions. 

2.  The  development  of  a  cooperative  planning  program  in  curriculum 
materials  and  in  the  teacher  education  program  within  the  colleges 
themselves. 

3 .  The  development  of  the  evening  college  program — which  came  about 
largely  because  a  group  of  youths — called  "the  left-wingists"  by  those 
who  failed  to  understand — came  to  the  Commissioner  during  the 
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depression  period.  In  an  effort  to  meet  their  needs,  educational 
opportunities  were  made  available  between  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  10:00  at  night  at  the  Teachers  College,  New  Haven.  This 
college  program  has  been  extended  to  the  other  institutions. 

4.  The  improvement  of  the  extension  course  through  the  development 
of  standards  which  would  assert  quality  rather  than  quantity  in  the 
program.  All  teachers  in  teachers  colleges  now  include  extension 
teaching  as  part  of  their  regular  schedule;  extra  salaries  are  not  paid, 
and  there  is  no  encouragement  to  recruit  people  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  class  and  thereby  earning  additional  sums. 

5.  The  development  of  the  division  of  vocational  education  at  the 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain,  which  has  the  specific 
function  of  training  persons  for  vocational  education  throughout 
our  State  and  in  adjoining  states,  if  necessary.  This  provided  an 
opportunity  for  those  in  the  vocational-technical  schools,  who  hereto' 
fore  had  received  no  encouragement  so  far  as  in-service  training 
was  concerned,  to  obtain  degrees  if  they  so  desired.  The  result  has 
been  the  matriculation  of  practically  all  the  vocational-technical 
school  instructors  in  the  teachers  colleges.  Also,  it  provided  for  the 
consolidation  of  industrial  arts  and  all  vocational  work  under  one 
head,  in  order  that  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  programs  might 
be  attempted  through  experimentation. 

6.  The  development  of  a  cooperative  plan  with  Yale  University  whereby 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the  Teachers  College,  New 
Haven,  will  have  benefit  of  all  the  excellent  research  of  the  university, 
which  may  be  translated  in  terms  of  teacher-training  programs. 

7.  The  development  of  a  building  program  for  the  first  time  in  a 
generation.  Building  projects,  as  reported  in  the  minutes  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  include  a  building  at  Willimantic;  a  new 
site  in  New  Haven;  and  additions  at  Danbury. 

8.  The  development  of  many  individual  service  programs  on  the  basis 
that  the  teachers  colleges  should  become  supervisory  instruments  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  service  centers.  It  would  be  to 
these  institutions  that  the  people  of  the  State  would  look  for  expert' 
ness  in  the  field  of  elementary  school  subjects,  and  where  teachers 
and  administrators  might  go  for  help  in  their  problems.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  this  development  will  eliminate  the  building  up  of  a 
huge  State  Department  of  Education.  Through  these  service  centers, 
many  important  developments  have  occurred.  Some  of  the  more 
important  regional  services  were: 

a.  Institutes  for  parents. 

b.  Youth  conferences  and  citizenship. 

c.  Reading  clinics. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

At  a  time  when  World  War  II  was  on  the  horizon,  all  evidence  pointed 
to  the  rapid  rise  to  power  of  dictatorship.    All  during  that  era,  largely  because 
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we  were  in  a  depression  period,  our  vocational  schools  were  not  allocated 
equipment  or  personnel,  nor  was  the  program  modified.  "Learning  to  make 
a  living"  was  the  statement  that  initiated  our  plan  for  reorganization  and 
redirection  of  the  vocational'technical  schools. 

At  this  time,  these  schools  in  general  were  known  as  "trade  schools." 
We  were  then,  as  we  are  beginning  to  do  now  in  higher  education,  placing 
the  emphasis  on  the  white  collar  job.  It  was  my  conviction  that  the  following 
concepts  should  be  the  basis  for  the  program  in  Connecticut: 

1.  We  would  not  be  contributing  to  the  further  development  of  a 
classless  society  until  the  prestige  which  circumscribes  the  college 
preparatory  or  any  special  curriculum  is  removed  and  our  secondary 
schools  provide  an  education  for  life,  including  making  a  living. 

2.  Many  of  our  people  have  become  allergic  to  work,  whether  it  be 
intellectual  or  manual,  but  in  particular  there  has  been  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  direct  their  youth  into  areas  other  than 
manual  work.  It  was  our  contention  that  there  is  dignity  in  work, 
that  each  one  of  us  is  essential  in  our  economy,  and  that  no  country 
ever  attains  greatness  without  hard  work.  The  purpose  then  was 
to  redirect  public  opinion  and  to  dignify  work. 

3.  In  the  development  of  tradesmen,  little  thought  had  been  given  to 
a  general  education  or  all  of  the  services  required  to  train  and 
educate  the  whole  man.  It  was  my  contention  that  we  should  train 
citizens  so  that  they  would  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  respon' 
sibilities  in  a  constitutional  government  operating  on  democratic 
ideals. 

4.  Also,  we  should  oppose  the  trend  which  made  the  "trade  school" 
and  in  some  sections  of  our  country  the  vocational  school,  the  so* 
called  "dumping  ground"  for  those  who  had  aptitudes  other  than 
those  for  Latin  or  for  some  other  subject.  Too  frequently  the 
vocational  school  was  used  as  the  place  to  put  those  who  seemed 
not  to  get  along  anywhere  else.  Similarly,  industrial  arts,  the  home 
making  courses  and  the  business  education  courses  in  the  regular 
secondary  schools  enjoyed  a  level  of  prestige  on  a  par  with  that  of 
vocational  courses. 

Obviously,  in  the  preceding  brief  discussion  on  basic  concepts  and  status 
of  the  vocational  schools,  the  Board  is  urged  to  reTead  the  many  bulletins, 
suggested  policies,  plans  and  procedures  which  have  been  submitted  on  this 
subject  from  time  to  time.    In  brief  this  is  what  has  happened: 

1.  Change  of  name  "trade  school"  to  "vocational'technical  school." 
These  have  then  been  renamed  in  recognition  of  some  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  State.     This  has  added  a  new  prestige  to  the  schools. 

2.  The  installation  of  health  education  and  health  services  in  these 
schools.  The  record  shows  that  before  this  was  done  a  number  of 
youth  were  trained  for  arduous  occupations  only  to  find  upon 
physical  examination  by  some  industries,  that  they  had  heart  trouble 
and  accordingly,  could  not  utilize  their  training.     One  instructor 
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died  of  tuberculosis,  having  been  in  his  classroom  up  until  the  last 
minute.  Insofar  as  it  has  been  possible,  a  broad  health  program 
has  been  provided,  including  athletics,  recreation,  medical  examina' 
tion  and  health  instruction. 

3.  Citizenship  training.  The  school  has  been  completely  reorganized 
on  a  democratic  basis,  providing  ample  opportunity  not  only  for 
the  study  of  citizenship,  but  also  for  the  practice  of  it  through  school 
organization. 

4.  Development  of  libraries.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  contended 
that  a  machinist  should  read  only  the  machinists1  journal;  however, 
at  present  the  library  provides  not  only  for  related  reading,  but 
also  for  the  developing  of  the  reading  interest.  We  should  not 
learn  how  to  read,  but  read  how  to  learn. 

5.  Guidance  personnel.  Formerly,  we  had  no  means  of  measuring 
results  to  ascertain  the  aptitudes  and  competency  of  individuals,  or 
advise  them  regarding  the  best  educational  paths  to  pursue.  Com' 
mittees  and  programs  have  been  set  up  in  our  several  organizations 
to  provide  this  service. 

6.  The  redirection  of  the  educational  program  provides  for  improve' 
ment  of  the  previous  courses  of  study  dealing  with  tradesmen  and 
the  development  of  these  vocational  and  technical  courses  which 
were  needed  in  our  State. 

WORK  AND  EDUCATION 

Whenever  I  have  asked  for  a  longer  school  day  and  school  year,  or  have 
mentioned  the  idea  of  work  in  connection  with  this,  opposition  has  developed. 
Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  during  the  summer  months  most  youth  find 
employment  of  some  kind.  At  no  time  have  I  advocated  any  work  experience 
for  those  under  sixteen  years  except  in  and  under  school  supervision.  What 
I  ask  is  that  supervision  be  provided  so  that  the  job  in  which  a  youth  is  engaged 
during  the  summer  months  or  after  school  hours  may  be  counted  toward  his 
educational  development.  No  one  wants  child  labor,  no  one  is  interested  in 
infringing  on  the  employment  market  for  adults,  but  some  sensible  system 
should  develop  which  will  integrate  the  exploration  that  comes  from  job 
opportunities  and  the  educational  program. 

Unquestionably,  with  the  improvement  of  salaries  in  our  educational 
organization,  the  longer  school  year  ultimately  will  be  adopted  by  local  boards 
of  education.  In  only  one  town  has  this  occurred,  namely,  Ridgefield.  It 
was  our  original  recommendation  that  contracts  or  employment  be  on  a 
twelve'month  basis,  in  order  that  educational  personnel  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  supervised  recreation  program 
during  the  summer  months;  to  devote  themselves  to  the  development  of  courses 
of  study;  to  promote  in'service  training  programs;  to  plan  the  educational 
program  in  the  local  community  and  to  undertake  studies  about  the  school 
system.  This,  of  course,  allows  for  a  vacation  of  about  a  month.  It  was 
never  the  intent  that  the  minimum  salary,  as  it  now  prevails,  should  be  extended 
from  the  180  days  it  covers  to  the  twelve'month  period.  Ample  study  should 
be  made,  however,  of  the  whole  matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  in  enacting  a  sound 
State  Aid  Bill  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  peaceful  agreement  on 
salary  schedules  for  teachers  in  the  towns  of  our  State.  This  bill  was  adopted 
principally  to  solve  that  problem  and  also  to  enable  boards  of  education  to  buy 
the  teaching  tools,  including  maps,  globes,  visual  and  auditory  materials,  text' 
books  and  other  materials  which  will  contribute  to  effective  classroom  instruc 
tion  and  provide  more  effective  learning  procedure. 

It  was  also  designed  so  that  a  local  community  which  had  developed  a 
just,  reasonable  and  satisfactory  salary  schedule  might  thereby  utilize  the  funds 
to  relieve  the  burden  on  local  taxation.  In  my  judgment,  these  precautions 
are  necessary: 

1.  That  local  communities  not  apply  these  funds  to  the  reduction  of 
the  local  tax  rate  before  the  school  system  gives  evidence  of  having 
an  improved  educational  program. 

2.  That  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  full  impact  of  educational  expends 
ture  in  the  State  will  not  be  reached  until  salary  schedules  begin 
to  reach  maturity. 

3.  That  the  funds  accruing  from  state  aid,  if  not  used  for  tax  reduction, 
should  not  be  expended  for  other  governmental  functions  thereby 
levying  unfair  expense  upon  the  educational  organization. 

It  is  essential  as  we  face  the  future  that  all  matters  relating  to  salary 
discussions  be  completed  before  March  1  according  to  the  present  law.  The 
fundamental  fact  is  agreement  on  a  schedule,  and  in  my  opinion  any  cost  of 
living  adjustment  should  be  over  and  beyond  a  proper  schedule  for  educational 
personnel.  The  constant  changing  of  a  schedule  merely  to  meet  the  cost  of 
living  keeps  everyone  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  The  City  of  Stamford,  in 
my  judgment,  has  adopted  the  best  policy  now  prevailing  in  the  State,  in  that 
its  adjustment  also  provides  for  reducing  salaries  once  the  cost  of  living  starts 
down.     This  is  an  adjustment  over  a  base  salary. 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  this  State,  but  dozens  of  controversies 
have  been  peacefully  settled  when  boards  of  finance,  boards  of  education,  and 
the  personnel  concerned  could  sit  down  together  and  rationally  discuss  the 
problem.  In  many  instances,  the  lines  of  communication  to  the  towns  have 
been  exceedingly  poor.  Like  everything  else  where  there  has  been  an  unwill' 
ingness  or  inability  to  get  together,  these  communities  have  received  the 
publicity  as  opposed  to  the  98  percent  who  have  been  aided  through  the 
General  Assembly  and  who  have  settled  their  problems  in  a  thoroughly  rational 
manner.  I  believe  we  should  depend  upon  rational  thinking,  justice,  reason' 
ableness  and  wisdom,  rather  than  the  enactment  of  statutes  which  may  relieve 
the  administrator,  but  which  certainly  do  not  solve  the  problem. 

I  may  add  also  that  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  in  no  way  should 
be  the  signal  for  schools  of  education,  teachers  colleges,  or  other  training 
institutions  to  engage  wholesale  in  the  quantitative  expansion  of  these  institu' 
tions  or  departments.  We  no  longer  have  a  shortage  in  the  high  school  field, 
and  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  problem,  the  shortage  in  the  elementary 
school  field  ultimately  will  be  solved.  In  ten  years  we  may  be  talking  about 
too  many  teachers.    This  is  the  time  for  rigid  selection. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

I  come  now  to  the  organization  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Depart' 
ment  of  Education,  which  is  the  administrative  agency  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  Department  never  has  been  an  inflexible  organization  and 
therefore  adjustments  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  both  in  the  organiza- 
tion  and  in  the  program  and  policies  relating  to  the  Department.  My  particular 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  departmental  organization  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  It  takes  no  administrative  genius  to  spend  money,  but  it  takes 
considerable  capacity  to  make  every  dollar  count.  Public  monies 
should  be  spent  with  as  much  care  as  personal  funds. 

2.  A  limit  should  be  established  for  the  expansion  of  a  department. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  requested  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  provide  five  consulting  positions,  which  would  be  on  a  so-called 
"visiting  professor"  basis.  In  other  words,  instead  of  employing  a 
full'time  specialist  in  the  field  of  music,  we  would  secure  the  services 
of  the  very  best  talent  in  the  State  or  elsewhere  for  one  or  two 
years.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  service,  the  position  would 
remain,  but  for  the  next  year  or  two  our  effort  would  be  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  arithmetic,  or  art,  or  business  education, 
or  some  other  area.  This  plan  has  been  completely  abolished,  largely 
because  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  all  vacant  posi' 
tions  were  eliminated.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the  plan  may  be  re 
established,  for  it  is  one  way  to  provide  a  service  without  building 
a  super-department. 

3.  The  functions  of  a  particular  organization  should  not  overlap  or 
duplicate  those  of  another.  For  this  reason,  I  have  abolished  special- 
ization in  the  field  of  health  on  the  grounds  that  by  coordination 
with  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  many  health  agencies  in 
the  State,  the  service  would  be  rendered  to  our  communities  without 
the  necessity  of  building  up  specialized  services  in  the  Department. 
This  will  take  time  to  develop,  but  the  greater  coordination  we  can 
secure  in  the  governmental  structure  as  a  whole,  the  more  effective 
will  be  the  service  and  the  less  need  there  will  be  for  special 
commissions. 

4.  A  large  number  of  federal  projects  are  assigned  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  as  a  result  of  the  depression  and  war  period.  Where 
federally-supported  programs  are  allocated  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  numbers  of  temporary  employees  have  been  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  Board.  Since  all  of  these  monies  go  into  the  general 
fund  and  we  have  to  request  budgetary  allocation  from  the  general 
fund,  it  makes  it  appear  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  an 
organization  much  larger  than  it  actually  has.  In  other  words, 
literally  hundreds  of  employees  have  been  on  our  payrolls,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  program,  however,  being  borne  by  the  federal  government. 
I  have  therefore  formed  a  separate  section  of  the  Department  which 
is  designed  to  secure  the  administration  of  temporary  programs.    This 
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will  enable  us  to  evaluate  these  programs  carefully  before  there  is 
any  pressure  for  permanency,  and  it  also  will  provide  a  more  effective 
method  of  distinguishing  between  temporary  programs  and  the 
permanent  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
5 .  In  the  presentation  of  our  last  budget  to  the  General  Assembly  there 
appeared  to  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  This  is  not  the  case  if  we  all  understand 
that  the  following  conditions  prevail: 

a.  The  entire  program  for  veterans  is  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government — and  I  am  not  disputing  that  tax  money  comes 
from  the  same  source — but  the  fact  is  that  the  State,  in  indicat' 
ing  an  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
failed  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  funds  which  we  requested 
from  the  General  Assembly  to  carry  on  the  G.I.  education 
program  are  all  reimbursed  to  the  general  fund  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  in  substance,  what  seemed  to  be  an  increase 
actually  meant  a  decrease  in  the  budget  in  many  areas. 

b.  All  administrative  salaries  in  the  Rehabilitation  program  are 
paid  for  from  federal  funds. 

c.  The  school  lunch  program,  though  it  operates  under  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  is  paid  for  by  federal  funds. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  clarification  of  this  matter  is  required  and  that 
there  must  be  a  clear-cut  statement  as  to  the  funds  which  are  paid  into  the 
State  and  go  into  the  general  fund.  These  funds,  of  course,  mean  no  additional 
expense  to  the  State. 

It  has  been  a  particularly  crucial  ten-year  period.  I  appreciate  deeply 
the  willingness  of  each  successive  Governor  to  see  to  it  that  our  State  Board 
of  Education  has  been  represented  by  outstanding  talent  in  our  State,  and 
that  at  no  time  has  there  ever  been  any  other  factor  than  the  general  educa' 
tional  welfare  of  our  State  involved  in  our  Board  relationships,  our  discussion 
of  policy,  or  programs. 

There  is  a  tremendous  work  ahead  in  building  an  educational  program 
based  on  quality  and  in  developing  a  citizenship  completely  in  sympathy 
with  the  ways  of  our  land. 

SUMMARY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
(as  of  June  30,  1947) 
1.     Location  of  Chief  Physical  Properties: 

A.  Teachers  Colleges'  buildings  and  land  located  in  New  Britain,  New  Haven, 
Danbury  and  Willimantic. 

B.  Equipment  in  vocationahtechnical  schools  located  in  Bridgeport,  Putnam,  Tor- 
rington,  Manchester,  Danbury,  Meriden,  Stamford,  New  Britain,  Middletown, 
Hartford,  Willimantic  and  Norwich. 

C.  Equipment  in  rural  superintendents'  offices  located  in  New  Haven,  Water' 
bury,  •  Rockville,  Putnam,  New  Milford,  Bridgeport,  Canaan,  Unionville, 
Willimantic,  Norwich  and  Essex. 

D.  Equipment  in  rehabilitation  offices  located  in  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Water' 
bury,  Norwich  and  Hartford. 
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Valuation  of  Real  Property: 

A.  Teachers  College  Buildings 

B.  Teachers  College  Land 

Total  Value  of  Real  Property 

Capital  Outlay  Expenditures: 

A.  Central  Administrative  Offices 

B.  Rural  Superintendents'  Offices 

C.  Teachers  Colleges 

D.  Vocational  Schools 

Total  Capital  Outlay 

Recurring  Operating  Expenditures: 

A.  Central  Administrative  Offices 

B.  Rural  Superintendents'  Offices 

C.  Teachers  Colleges 

D.  Vocational  Schools 

Total  Recurring  Expenses 
Total  Expenditures 


;i, 862, 636. 00 
318,216.00 


7,608.71 

7,808.71 

706,352.22 

203,239.73 


I     351,340.00 

137,623.45 

1,231,659.77 

1,608,885.95 


$2,180,852.00 


925,009  37 


3,329,509.17 

$4,254,518.54 

The  above  expenditures  are  financed  from  income  from  the  following 
sources: 

State  General  Fund. 

Federal  Funds  under  Smith  Hughes  and  George  Bacden  Acts. 

Federal  Funds  through  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Town  Funds  for  Support  of  Teachers  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools. 

Tuition  Fees  from  students. 

Funds  were  received  and  expended  through  the  State  Department  of 
Education  on  the  following  federally-financed  programs: 

A.  School  Lunch  Program  $440,642.07 

B.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  248,272.01 

C.  Teachers  College  of  Conn.  Housing  Project  14,451.47 

Total  .  $703,365.55 

The  State  Department  of  Education  operated  the  following  Working 
Capital  funds: 

Fund  Receipts                  Expenditures 

Vocational  Schools  Industrial  Fund  $140,005.28              $131,501.89 

Teachers  Colleges  Dormitories  Fund  187,402.94                 197,021.08 

Teachers  College  Ext.  Fund  134,597.29                 114,110.45 


Total 


$462,005.51 


$442,633.42 


TOTAL  APPROVED  POSITIONS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1947 

Regular  Program  850 

Vacancies  as  of  June  30,  1947  2 
Total  approved  positions  for  duration 

of  Veterans'  Education  201        * 

Vacancies  1 4 

Grand  Total  1,051 

Grand  Total  Vacancies  16 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDING  COMMISSION 


The   Public   School   Building   Commission   has   earmarked    $935,196    State   aid 

for  32  towns  needing  improved  facilities. 
Towns  having  applied,  63;  eligible,  56. 


The  purpose  of  the  Public  School  Building  Commission  is  to  give  State 
aid  to  any  town  desiring  to  build,  remodel  or  enlarge  any  elementary  school 
building  if  the  building  presently  in  use  is  improper  or  unsuitable  from  a  health 
or  safety  standpoint,  or  both;  and  where  the  particular  town  has  voted  to  effect 
a  consolidation  of  some  or  all  of  the  existing  public  elementary  school  buildings. 
The  Commission  assists  the  local  building  committees  in  the  preparation  of 
applications,  and  in  drawing  up  proper  resolutions  for  use  at  town  meetings. 
The  field  assistant  attends  town  meetings  to  answer  all  questions  regarding 
methods  of  financing  the  town's  share  of  the  cost;  or  the  field  assistant  meets 
with  the  local  board  of  education,  or  other  town  officials  to  help  solve  their 
problems.  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  an  indefinite 
term  and  they  serve  without  compensation.  They  are  allowed  expenses. 
Members  of  this  Commission  are:  Frederick  H.  Holbrook  of  Madison,  chair- 
man;  Carl  M.  Sharpe  of  Pomfret,  secretary;  Dr.  Alonso  G.  Grace  of  Hartford, 
and  Prosper  F.  Lavieri,  of  Barkhamsted.  The  members  have  held  83  meetings 
gathering  on  Wednesdays,  at  the  Commission's  office  in  the  State  Capitol, 
Room  407. 

Section  228h  of  Public  Act  No.  333  was  amended  by  the  1947  General 
Assembly,  and  it  gives  the  Commission  power  to  grant  to  any  town  properly 
applying  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250  per  pupil  attending  the  school  to  be 
built,  if  the  total  cost  of  such  project  exceeds  $750  per  pupil;  or  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  total  cost  if  such  cost  does  not  exceed  $750  per 
pupil.  Such  total  cost  shall  not  include  the  cost  of  a  site.  No  such  grant 
shall  exceed  $50,000.  The  original  bill  granted  $150  per  pupil.  However, 
the  increase  in  grants  does  not  become  effective  until  October  1,  1947. 

Of  the  169  towns,  113  have  indicated  their  desire  to  participate  in  the 
Act,  but  under  the  policy  of  priority,  some  towns  are  not  eligible.  There 
were  63  applications  on  file  in  this  office  on  June  30,  1947,  and  56  are  eligible 
for  allotments  when  final  plans  and  specifications  are  filed  and  approved. 

The  Commission  has  earmarked  a  total  of  $935,196.98  for  32  towns. 
Two  towns  have  reported  completion  of  their  projects  and  have  received  final 
payment. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1947,  were  $10,074.67.  Since  the  Commission  began  operating  in 
September,  1945,  a  total  of  $18,356.28  has  been  expended  to  date.  Since 
the  beginning,  over  646  contacts  have  been  made  with  the  various  towns  by 
attendance  at  town  meetings,  office  conferences,  or  by  telephone. 
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COMMISSION  ON  REX  BRASHER  BIRD  PAINTINGS 


Connecticut  owns  the  $74,000  collection  of  paintings  of  birds  and  trees  done 
by  Rex  Brasher  in  Chickadee  Valley,  near  Kent.  There  is  no  gallery  suitable 
for  their  display  and  paintings  are  in  the  State  Library  vaults. 


The  Commission  on  the  Rex  Brasher  Bird  Paintings,  originally  appointed 
July  9,  1941,  to  acquire  and  find  suitable  housing  for  this  famous  collection 
of  paintings  of  birds  and  trees,  done  in  Chickadee  Valley,  near  Kent,  consists 
of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  They  serve  without  pay  and 
members  are:  John  F.  Bresnahan,  James  Brewster,  James  Godwin  McManus, 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Peet,  and  William  J.  Pape,  chairman.  The  sum  of  $74,290 
was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  the  paintings  which  now  are  housed 
in  the  vaults  of  the  State  Library.  From  time  to  time  a  few  of  them  have 
been  put  on  display  but  the  State  has  no  suiable  gallery  for  a  complete  or 
permanent  showing  of  this  collection,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  equal  of 
the  noted  Audubon  bird  paintings. 

Since  its  inception  the  life  of  the  Commission  has  been  extended  by  the 
General  Assembly  from  session  to  session.  In  October,  1945,  it  was  authorised 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Control  to  consider  building  plans.  Walter 
J.  Skinner,  architect,  of  Bridgeport,  was  engaged.  Plans  and  estimates  were 
submitted  to  the  Governor  in  February,  1947,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  for  a  $350,000  appropriation  for  construction.  This  bill  failed 
of  passage.  On  April  10,  1947  the  Commissioners  were  reappointed.  Aside 
from  the  original  appropriation  no  funds  have  been  provided  for  the  Com' 
mission,  except  $1,000  for  a  special  project  which  proved  to  be  impracticable, 
and  this  sum  was  not  touched.  Travel  expenses  of  the  members  have  been 
paid  by  the  Comptroller.  The  commission  has  considered  that  the  most  suitable 
site  for  a  gallery  to  house  the  Rex  Brasher  paintings  would  be  one  located 
on  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway. 
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TEACHERS1  RETIREMENT  BOARD 


Teachers,   in   Connecticut,   during   year   ending   June    30,    1947,   paid   toward 

retirement  fund  a  total  of  $1,528,304   (5  percent  of  salary). 
Total  of  the  Pension  and  Annuity  funds  at  end  of  fiscal  year  —  $28,884,035. 
During  year,  $234,314  paid  in  annuities;  paid  in  pensions,  $898,851. 


There  are  five  members  of  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Retirement  Board, 
three  being  ex'officio  members,  while  two  are  elected  by  the  Teachers'  Retire 
ment  Association.  Ex'officio  members  are:  W.  Ellery  Allyn,  Insurance 
Commissioner;  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  Commissioner  of  Education;  and  Richard 
Rapport,  Bank  Commissioner,  who  is  chairman.  Elected  members  are  Clifton 
C.  Brainerd,  Principal  of  the  F.  O.  Jones  Junior  High  School,  Hartford,  whose 
term  expires  July  1,  1951;  and  Leonard  R.  Nixon,  Teacher,  Senior  High 
School  at  New  Britain,  whose  term  expires  July  1,   1949. 

Dorothy  M.  M.  Shanley  Lewis,  Secretary,  is  appointed  by  the  Board, 
which  has  its  offices  in  the  State  Office  Building.  Members  of  the  staff  include 
Viola  L.  Surowiec,  executive  assistant;  and  Frances  A.  Clarkin,  administrative 
assistant. 

The  Teachers1  Retirement  Law  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1917 
provides  for  a  Teachers'  Retirement  Association  and  a  teachers1  retirement 
system.  The  Association  originally  comprised  all  teachers  who  entered  public 
school  teaching  of  the  State  for  the  first  time  after  September  1,  1917  with 
the  exception  of  those  employed  by  the  cities  of  New  London  and  New  Haven 
(they  requested  exemption  because  of  existing  local  retirement  provisions) 
and  those  teachers  in  active  service  who  were  employed  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  but  who  elected  to  join  the  Association  voluntarily  in  September, 
1947.  Membership  in  the  Association  has  been  a  condition  of  employment 
for  all  new  teachers  since  that  date.  During  the  last  year,  1,111  teachers 
became  members  of  the  Association.  Through  legislative  action  in  1919,  the 
teachers  of  New  London  joined  the  State  system,  and  in  1947  the  Legislature 
made  membership  in  the  State  teachers1  retirement  system  a  reality  for  900 
New  Haven  teachers  as  of  September  1,   1947. 

A  teacher  who  did  not  join  the  Association  voluntarily  in  1917  may  do 
so  at  any  time,  and  it  is  required  that  he  shall  pay  five  percent  of  all  salaries 
received  from  1917  with  compound  interest.  Through  the  years  many  teachers 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and,  at  present,  there  are  250 
teachers  making  personal  payments  on  a  total  indebtedness  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  New  London  made  similar  payments  for  all  teachers  covering 
a  two-year  period  in  1919,  while  New  Haven  has  pledged  itself  to  cancel  an 
indebtedness  covering  a  thirty-year  period  totaling  over  $2,500,000  in  order 
to  place  all  teachers  in  the  State  retirement  system. 
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Connecticut  may  take  a  justifiable  pride  in  this  accomplishment,  because 
it  is  the  consensus  of  experts  that  a  State  teachers'  retirement  system  properly 
managed  and  financed  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  State's  education  pre 
gram,  and  since  education  is  a  function  of  the  State  the  teachers'  retirement 
system  of  Connecticut  is  now  statewide  in  its  application  also. 

Each  member  has  five  percent  of  his  salary  deducted  and  forwarded  to 
the  Teachers'  Retirement  Board  monthly  so  long  as  he  remains  teaching  in 
Connecticut.  However,  beginning  with  the  next  school  year  these  amounts 
will  continue  to  be  deducted  monthly,  but  will  be  forwarded  quarterly  to 
the  Board  as  a  result  of  a  1947  Legislative  change.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  Board  when  sponsoring  the  measures  that  this  reduction 
in  reports  from  ten  to  four  annually  will  save  time  and  money  not  only  for 
the  State  but,  also,  for  the  local  boards  of  education. 

TREASURER  INVESTS  FUNDS 

All  amounts  received  for  credit  to  members'  accounts  are  deposited  in 
the  custody  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  invested  by  him  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  governing  the  investment  of  savings  bank  funds.  Receipts  from 
teachers'  salaries  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  amounted  to  $1,528,304. 

A  separate  account  is  kept  for  each  member  similar  to  a  savings  bank 
account  and  regular  interest  is  credited  annually  on  December  31.  As  of 
June  30,  1947  there  were  10,500  active  savings  accounts  in  the  Association 
totaling  $17,172,783.  These  records  are  kept  in  fireproof  containers;  all 
employees  are  bonded.  Audits  of  the  accounts  are  made  regularly  by  the 
State  Auditors.     Each  member  receives  an  annual  statement  of  his  account. 

When  a  teacher  separates  from  service  he  may  withdraw  his  accumulated 
funds,  or  if  he  dies  in  service  his  funds  are  paid  to  his  beneficiary  or  estate. 
During  the  last  few  years  many  teachers  have  separated  from  the  teaching 
profession,  particularly  after  short  periods  of  service,  which  fact  is  reflected 
in  the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  Association.  Last  year,  withdrawal 
payments  amounted  to  $503,101.00. 

Upon  reentry  into  the  teaching  profession,  a  former  member  must  become 
reinstated  in  the  Association,  either  by  repaying  his  refund  with  interest, 
wherein  he  receives  credit  for  prior  service,  or  he  may  choose  to  forfeit  his 
prior  service  credit  upon  reinstatement  by  retaining  his  former  accumulations. 
There  were  60  teachers  reinstated  last  year  who  repaid  their  funds. 

RETIREMENT  RULES 

Generally  speaking,  a  member  may  retire  at  any  age  after  35  years  of 
teaching,  or  he  may  retire  at  age  60  provided  he  has  taught  at  least  20  years 
in  the  State.  Disability  retirement  is  possible  provided  one  has  not  reached 
age  60  and  has  taught  for  at  least  10  years  in  the  State.  Retirement  is 
compulsory  upon  reaching  the  age  of  70,  unless  the  employing  board  of  educa' 
tion  requests  the  continuance  of  a  member  beyond  that  date.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  board  since  1940,  however,  to  permit  such  member  to  complete 
the  school  year  only  in  which  he  reaches  age  70.  There  are  1,117  members 
retired,  75  of  whom  are  permanently  disabled. 
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At  the  time  of  retirement  a  member  receives  a  retirement  allowance 
dependent  upon  his  years  of  creditable  service  and  the  average  salary  earned 
during  the  last  five  years  preceding  his  retirement.  Twenty  years  of  credit 
provides  an  allowance  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average  salary  and  each 
additional  year  of  service  entitles  one  to  an  increase  of  1  percent  in  allowance 
with  a  maximum  of  70  percent  after  50  years  of  service. 

ANNUITY  AND  PENSION 

The  retirement  allowance  is  made  up  of  an  annuity  and  a  pension.  The 
annuity  is  computed  according  to  mortality  tables,  and  is  based  on  the  member's 
age  and  the  amount  of  his  accumulated  deposits.  The  pension  is  paid  by  the 
State  and  represents  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  annuity  and 
the  total  retirement  allowance.  At  the  time  of  a  member's  retirement,  the 
State  draws  an  amount  based  on  mortality  tables  which  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  monthly  pensions  of  the  retiree  for  life.  This  average  reserve  at  present 
is  $16,500  but  it  is  inevitable  that  this  figure  will  increase  as  the  salaries 
increase.  Individual  reserves  are  invested  by  the  State  Treasurer.  The 
original  pension  reserve  appropriation  requested  for  last  year's  expected  retire 
ments  was  $2,007,500  but  $74,645  was  transferred  to  the  previous  year's 
appropriation;  net  requirements  for  this  year  were  $1,852,219  leaving  an 
unexpended  appropriation  of  $80,635.  However,  it  was  but  natural  for  the 
number  of  retirements  to  drop  because  of  the  contemplated  salary  proposals 
for  the  coming  year.  During  the  year,  $234,314  was  paid  in  annuities,  and 
$898,851.89  in  pensions.  The  total  of  the  pension  and  annuity  funds  is 
$28,884,035. 

The  economic  increase  of  $10  per  month  for  those  teachers  who  retired 
prior  to  October  1,  1943  was  continued  by  the  1947  Legislature  for  the 
biennium  19474949. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  management  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  is  vested  in  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  Board.  The  members  serve  without  compensation.  There 
were  thirteen  positions  on  the  Secretary's  office  staff  as  of  June  30,  1947,  one 
of  which  was  unfilled,  and  the  expenditures  for  operating  costs,  including 
salaries,  fees  for  disability  examinations,  supplies,  postage,  machine  contracts, 
etc.,  were  $34,609. 

TEACHER  INTEREST  GROWS 

There  has  been  an  almost  unbelievable  expansion  and  growth  of  inquiries 
and  interest  in  retirement  since  the  changes  made  in  the  retirement  law  in 
1943.  Requests  for  military  service  credits  with  corresponding  figuring  of 
assessments  and  interest  have  been  numerous  as  well  as  those  for  out-of-state 
service  credit.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  taken,  also,  in  personal  interviews  and 
analyses  of  individual  service  records  which  are  extremely  complicated.  Many 
requests  are  received,  also,  for  advance  retirement  computations.  The  Depart- 
ment's work  is  carried  on  by  three  main  divisions:  the  executive;  the  auditing, 
accounting  and  machine  posting;  and  the  statistical  and  retirement  divisions. 
The  work  requires  highly  trained  and  experienced  personnel.     Since   1939, 
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there  has  been  the  additional  task  of  figuring  and  reporting  on  cases  subject 
to  income  tax;  every  case  of  retirement  is  affected  and  total  interest  credited 
to  a  member's  account  during  membership  is  subject  to  tax  at  the  time  the 
accumulations  are  refunded. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  work  involves  the  moneys  of  either  the  State  or  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  it  is  easily  understood  that  there  is,  of  necessity,  much 
detail  in  handling  the  voluminous  records  of  this  technical  project.  The  Board 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Connecticut's  teacher  retirement  system  after  thirty 
years  of  operation  embraces  many  difficult  problems  and  situations.  It  is  one 
of  the  older  teacher  retirement  systems  in  the  country,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  every  state  has  made  provisions  now  for  the  retirement  of  its 
teachers. 
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STATE  LIBRARY 

James  Brewster,  Librarian 


No  sum  of  money  could  replace  the  ancient  records,  rare  documents,  manu' 
scripts  and  books,  or  collections  of  historic  materials,  in  the  State  Library. 

So  far  as  money  can  measure  values,  a  conservative  estimate  places  the  Library 
inventory  at  $4,971,859. 

While  it  does  not  acquire  books  of  temporary  interest  only,  nevertheless  the 
Library  has  about  reached  the  limits  of  existing  space. 


The  State  Library  was  established  by  a  Resolve  of  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1854  appointing  a  State  Library  Committee  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  State,  and  the  Chief  Justice.  This  Committee 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  State  Librarian  to  have  charge  of  the  State 
Library.  Prior  to  that  time,  all  books  and  official  records  and  manuscripts 
belonging  to  the  State  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary.  The  books  were 
largely  law  books,  laws  and  reports  of  this  State  and  other  states  received  on 
exchange,  which  were  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  Probably, 
although  not  so  stated  anywhere,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
instrumental  in  having  the  library  made  a  separate  department.  Even  today, 
the  law  library  is  the  main  subdivision  of  the  State  Library. 

The  State  Library,  until  1910,  occupied  the  room  in  the  Capitol  which 
is  now  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  present  building,  housing  the  State  Library, 
Memorial  Hall,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  was  completed  in  1910.  The  library 
occupies,  roughly,  about  half  of  the  building. 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  State  Library  are  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Statutes,  Revision  of  1930,  Section  1057  to  1067  inclusive,  as  amended,  and 
1947  Public  Act  No.  149.  As  herein  provided,  the  General  Assembly  appoints 
biennially  four  (4)  persons  who,  with  the  Governor,  constitute  the  State 
Library  Committee.  This  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  State  Library 
and  Supreme  Court  building  and  grounds  and  shall  appoint  a  State  Librarian. 
The  Committee  for  the  1947-49  biennium  is: 

His  Excellency,  James  L.  McConaughy,  Governor. 
The  Honorable  Frances  B.  Redick,  Secretary  of  the  State. 
The  Honorable  William  M.  Maltbie,  Chief  Justice. 
The  Honorable  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Associate  Justice. 
The  Honorable  Irving  J.  Avery  of  Wethersfield. 

The  duties  of  James  Brewster,  the  State  Librarian  (under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee) ,  as  enumerated  in  the  Statutes  are  of  a  varied  nature,  among 
which,  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  building  and  grounds. 

2.  He  may  purchase  books  for  the  library. 
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3.  He  may  cause  to  be  located  and  permanently  identified  the  graves 
of  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  veterans  of  any  war  in  which 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut  or  the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
or  may  be  engaged,  who  are  buried  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 

4.  With  the  consent  of  the  State  Librarian,  any  official  of  the  State, 
or  of  any  county  or  town,  may .  turn  over  to  him  for  personal 
preservation  in  the  State  Library,  any  official  books,  records,  docu- 
ments, original  papers  or  files,  not  in  current  use. 

5.  The  State  Library  shall  maintain  a  War  Records  Department  which 
shall  collect,  classify  and  index  all  available  material  relating  to  Con- 
necticut's participation,  public  or  private,  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

6.  He  shall  appoint  an  Examiner  of  Public  Records  whose  duties  shall 
be  to  see  that  all  persons  having  the  care  and  custody  of  public 
records,  keep  these  records  in  the  condition  required  by  law  to  secure 
their  safety  and  preservation.  This  Examiner  shall  also  see  that 
public  officials  use  for  official  records  inks  approved  by  a  State 
chemist.  He  must  also  approve  the  paper  used  in  record  offices, 
and  see  that  it  is  wholly  of  a  standard  millbrand  with  dated  water- 
mark. Further,  record  offices  must  use  a  make  of  loose-leaf  binder 
on  his  approved  list. 

7.  For  many  years  the  State  Library  furnished  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  photostatic  copies  of  all  bills  introduced  in  each 
House.  The  1947  legislature  passed  a  bill,  now  Public  Act  No.  149, 
requiring  the  State  Librarian  to  furnish  by  photo-offset  process,  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  public  with  copies  of 
all  bills  introduced.  He  also  shall  have  charge  of  the  legislative  bill 
room  in  the  Capitol  where,  for  the  convenience  of  members  and  the 
public,  copies  of  pending  legislation  may  be  obtained. 

INVENTORY  AND  COSTS 

The  inventory  summary  as  reported  to  the  Comptroller  July  1946  gave 
the  following  values  for  the  State  Library  Building  and  the  two  smaller 
buildings  on  Oak  Street: 

Buildings  and  Land  $3,275,725.00 

Furnishings,  Equipment,  Stores  254,844.91 

Books,  Maps,  Records,  etc.  570,535.09 

Portraits  and  Paintings  387,450.00 

Special  Collections  483,304.80 


Total  $4,971,859.80 

Undoubtedly  these  values  are  considerably  smaller  than  replacement 
values  today  especially  in  the  cases  of  buildings  and  furnishings.  As  for  the 
unique  official  records  of  the  State,  it  is  impossible  to  even  estimate  their  value 
in  dollars  and  cents.  No  money  could  replace  them.  The  library  budget 
showing  income  arid  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947 
was  as  follows: 


Recurring  Expenses: 

Personal  Services 

Contractual   Services 

Supplies 
Capital  Outlay: 

Equipment  (Books,  Periodicals, 
Binding) 
Structural  Outlay  and  Major 

Improvements: 
Miscellaneous: 

Independence  Day  Celebration 

Publishing  State  Records 
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Appropriations 

Expenditures 

Unexpended 

$177,070.00 
11,645.00 
18,056.13 

$156,113.10 

9,324.81 

16,280.48 

$20,956.90 
2,320.19 
1,775.65 

26,456.56 

25,650.16 

806.40 

6,946.63 

4,716.76 

2,229.87 

750.00 
9,010.00 

254.75 
401.85 

495.25 

8,608.15 

$249,934.32 

$212,741.91 

$37,192.41 

LARGE  LAW  LIBRARY 

There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  library's  work — law  and  general. 
The  law  library  (Virginia  A.  Knox,  Chief)  may  be  considered  first.  Although 
primarily  designed  to  serve  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  it  is  extensively 
used  by  members  of  the  Connecticut  Bar.  There  are  over  100,000  volumes 
in  the  law  collection,  making  it  among  the  twelve  largest  law  libraries  in  the 
country.  Some  editions  of  early  Connecticut  laws  are  to  be  found  only  here. 
Constantly  used  are  the  latest  editions  of  the  federal  law,  laws  of  all  the 
individual  states  and  dependencies,  likewise  reports  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  reports  of  the  highest  courts  of  each  state.  Similar  collections  of  the 
laws  and  reports  for  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  other  dominions  are  also 
in  the  collection.     Many  legal  loose-leaf  services  are  subscribed  to. 

ARCHIVES 

General  is  hardly  the  word  to  describe  the  other  division  of  the  library. 
It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  State  Library  performs  for  the  State  very 
much  the  same  functions  as  the  National  Archives  in  Washington  performs 
for  the  nation.  As  previously  noted,  state,  county,  and  town  officials  may 
transfer  non-current  records  to  the  library.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  practically 
all  the  archives  and  documents  of  the  Colony  and  State  are  to  be  found,  safely 
preserved,  in  the  vaults  of  the  library.  The  research  worker,  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Connecticut,  rarely  needs  to  look  elsewhere  than  the  Archives 
Department  (Mary  E.  Smith,  Archivist).  Connecticut  is  fortunate  in  that 
its  official  records  and  archives  exist  in  an  unbroken  line  from  1636  to  the 
present.  A  special  feature  of  these  archives  is  that  they  are  minutely  indexed 
by  name  and  subject.     This  greatly  facilitates  their  use  which  is  extensive. 

The  work  of  the  Examiner  of  Public  Records  (Harold  S.  Burt)  deserves 
special  mention.  The  Connecticut  law  on  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
public  records  may  be  considered  the  best  in  the  country  and  has  been  copied 
by  many  states.  Mr.  Burt  visits  each  of  the  169  town  clerks1  offices  at  least 
once  a  year  and  some  oftener.  He  does  the  same  for  the  119  probate  districts. 
His  duty  is  to  see  that  the  volumes  of  Land  Records,  Tax  Records,  Probate 
Files  and  other  public  documents  are  kept  in  fireproof  vaults  or  approved 
safes,  and  further  that  they  are  properly  indexed.     It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
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to  report  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  records  of  every  town  and 
of  every  probate  district  in  the  State  are  safely  housed  and  in  proper  condi' 
tion.  Only  three  or  four  towns  of  the  State  have  lost  some  of  their  records 
through  fire  or  other  disaster,  none  since  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Public 
Records  was  established. 

VARIETIES  OF  RECORDS 

The  Vital  Records  Department  (of  which  Mr.  Burt  is  also  the  Chief) 
has  statistics  on  the  births,  marriages,  deaths,  baptisms,  etc.,  of  over  1,500,000 
Connecticut  people  dating  from  the  earliest  times  to  1850.  These  records 
have  been  compiled  from  town  land  records,  church  records,  and  private 
records.  They  supply  the  vital  statistics  for  those  years  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  Health  Department  was  established.  Supplementing  these  are  two  other 
large  catalogs  compiled  by  the  late  Charles  R.  Hale,  the  first,  a  list  of  the 
names  of  over  1,000,000  and  other  data  on  the  headstones  in  all  Connecticut 
cemeteries  (over  2,000).  The  second  is  a  list,  also  1,000,000,  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  as  reported  in  Connecticut  newspapers  until  1850.  It 
will  be  seen  that  taken  altogether,  these  records  constitute  as  complete  a 
census  as  it  is  possible  to  compile  of  the  inhabitants  of  early  Connecticut. 

The  Court  Records  and  Church  Records  Department  (Wesley  G. 
Dennen,  Chief)  contains  the  earliest  records  of  the  Colonial  Courts  as  well 
as  many  of  later  times.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  that 
court  records  are  indispensable  in  any  study  of  the  social  life  of  a  people. 
This  department  also  has  a  large  collection  of  original  and  photostatic  copies 
of  church  records.  Although  no  statute  provides  for  the  deposit  in  the  library 
of  such  records,  many  churches  feel  that  their  priceless  early  records  are  much 
safer  here  than  anywhere  else.  A  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  have  done  splendid  work  in  this  field  by  persuading  the  churches  to 
allow  their  records  to  come  to  the  Library  and  receive  photostatic  copies  in 
return.  Over  600  churches  have  done  this.  Such  records  are  of  great 
historical  value  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  colonial  times,  Congregational 
Church  records  and  town  records  are  practically  synonymous. 

The  Probate  Department  of  the  Library  (Miss  Minnie  DeNezzo,  Chief) 
has  received  for  deposit  the  non-current  files  of  eightyfour  probate  districts 
out  of  119  in  the  State.  On  receipt  of  a  deposit,  the  files  are  alphabetized 
and  cards  made  for  each  estate  with  record  of  the  sort  of  papers  enclosed, 
such  as  wills,  inventories,  etc.  At  present,  there  is  an  index  of  approximately 
1,000,000  estates  and  it  is  growing  every  day.  Visitors  are  always  interested 
in  finding  here  the  original  wills  of  such  Connecticut  worthies  as  Thomas 
Hooker,  Israel  Putnam,  and  a  host  of  others. 

DEPARTMENT  MOST  USED 

The  most  used  department  in  the  Library  is,  without  question,  the  local 
History  and  genealogy  section  (Marjorie  E.  Case,  Chief) .  Here  are  found, 
with  surprisingly  few  exceptions,  the  published  histories  of  every  town  in  the 
State  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  New  England  states  and  New  York.    With 
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the  records  and  archives  already  mentioned,  and  supplemented  by  thousands 
of  manuscripts  the  research  worker  on  the  history  of  Connecticut  will  find 
plenty  of  source  material  at  hand  without  going  elsewhere. 

The  Library's  collection  of  histories  of  Connecticut  families  is  very 
extensive  both  as  to  printed  genealogies  and  manuscripts.  It  is  constantly 
being  added  to  by  purchase  and  gifts  from  authors  who  have  been  assisted  in 
their  family  research  by  our  assistants.  There  are  requests  daily  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  information  on  their  ancestors  who  were 
early  settlers  of  this  State.  It  is  a  revelation  to  one  who  is  not  acquainted  in 
this  field  of  research  to  learn  how  widely  the  descendants  of  Connecticut 
families  have  covered  the  whole  United  States. 

LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SECTION 

Th  Legislative  Reference  Section  (Muriel  A.  Naylor,  Chief)  is  designed 
to  collect  and  have  on  file  the  latest  information  on  current  questions  of  the 
day  which  may  be  useful  to  State  officials  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  members  find  here  copies  of 
legislation  which  is  up  for  action  in  other  states  and  in  Congress.  A  file  is 
maintained  showing  the  daily  status  of  every  bill  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  another  file  lists  this  legislation  by  subject.  Here  may  be  found 
transcripts  of  the  hearings  before  the  various  committees  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  many  years  back. 

The  War  Records  Department  (Rockwell  H.  Potter,  Jr.,  Chief)  was 
established  after  World  War  I  to  collect  every  possible  public  or  private 
record  relating  to  the  State's  participation  in  that  war.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  World  War  II  began,  the  Act  was  amended  to  cover  the  collecting  of 
Connecticut  records  in  both  wars.  A  large  mass  of  material  of  all  kinds  has 
been  collected,  including  the  records  of  the  State  War  Council,  some  of  the 
State  Selective  Service  records,  and  some  of  the  O.P.A.  records.  The  depart' 
ment  sponsored  the  setting  up  of  local  War  Records  departments  in  a  number 
of  towns,  with  considerable  success.  These  local  records  will  eventually  be 
deposited  in  the  State  Library.  A  determined  effort  was  made  to  have  each 
town  compile  a  War  Records  history  and  this  likewise  has  resulted  in  many 
fine  local  histories  and  many  more  are  in  process.  It  was  early  realized  that 
histories  of  what  Connecticut  industries  achieved  in  World  War  II  would 
be  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Every  manufacturer  was  urged  to 
compile  such  a  history  of  his  particular  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  before 
it  was  too  late.  The  response  to  this  appeal  has  been  gratifying  and  will 
be  valuable  to  the  historian. 

EXTENSIVE  NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Newspapers  are  important  items  in  a  library  such  as  the  State  Library. 
Our  Newspaper  Department  (Doris  E.  Cook,  Chief)  has  an  excellent  collec 
tion  of  Connecticut  papers,  many  running  back  to  colonial  times.  The  Library 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  acquire  by  gift  or  purchase  old  papers  to 
complete  its  files.     Beginning  with  about  1900  the  Library  has  practically 
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every  paper  published  in  the  State,  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  sent  to 
us  without  cost  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  publishers.  In  return, 
the  Library  has  them  substantially  bound  and  available  to  the  public. 

The  Library  has  a  small  but  interesting  museum  (Arline  G.  Maver, 
curator) .  This  was  established  to  take  care  of  gifts  of  a  non-library  character, 
but  which  have  Connecticut  historical  value.  Some  very  valuable  collections 
have  thus  been  acquired.  The  Joseph  C.  Mitchelson  collection  is  nationally 
known  and  includes  examples  of  rare  Connecticut  coinage.  Another  Mitchel- 
son,  George,  gave  the  Library  his  excellent  collection  of  Connecticut  Indian 
relics.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  other  collections  of  medals,  badges, 
guns,  revolvers,  swords,  drums,  powder  horns,  buttons  and  many  souvenirs 
of  the  two  World  Wars,  to  name  only  a  few. 

ACQUISITION  AND  PROCESSING 

As  distinct  from  the  foregoing  departments  which  may  be  called  "service" 
departments,  the  following  may  be  designated  as  "acquisition"  and  "process- 
ing" departments. 

All  orders  for  purchases  of  any  kind  are  issued  by  the  Order  Librarian, 
Julia  E.  Regan,  who  delivers  them  to  the  accountant,  Cecile  M.  Reynolds  for 
auditing  and  entering  on  the  books,  after  which  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
State  Comptroller.  Acquisitions  by  gift  and  exchange  are  handled  by  Frances 
Davenport.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Library  to  accept  gifts  with  the 
understanding  that  any  duplicate  items  not  needed  may  be  used  on  exchange 
with  other  libraries  for  needed  material.  In  this  manner  the  Library's  collec' 
tion  is  substantially  increased  at  little  cost  and  a  useless  mass  of  duplicate 
material  eliminated.  Exchange  between  states  is,  of  course,  an  established 
practice  and  is  even  carried  on  with  Canada  and  some  European  and  South 
American  countries  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington. 

The  type  of  material  which  the  State  Library  acquires  makes  the  work  of 
the  Catalog  Department  (Hilma  L.  McKinstry,  Chief)  quite  different  from 
the  cataloging  in  the  average  library.  Here,  books  proper  do  not  constitute  a 
third  of  the  work  of  this  department,  and  even  that  third,  in  many  cases,  is 
difficult,  not  like  the  cataloging  of  fiction  in  public  libraries.  The  Library 
attempts  to  collect  anything  past  and  present  relating  to  this  State,  its  people, 
its  manufactures,  and  its  institutions.  Consequently,  the  catalog  department 
handles  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material  such  as  manuscripts,  letters, 
pamphlets,  diaries,  notebooks,  ledgers,  account  books,  broadsides,  posters, 
maps,  films,  photographs,  in  fact,  anything  of  an  historical  nature.  The 
cataloging  of  such  items  so  that  they  will  be  brought  to  anyone  using  the 
catalog  is  not  as  simple  as  it  might  seem.  A  one-page  broadside  may  take 
more  time  to  catalog  than  a  500-page  book. 

PERIODICAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Periodical  Department  (Margaret  R.  Johnson,  Chief)  handles  more 
separate  items  than  any  other  department.  Not  only  are  periodicals  channeled 
through  Miss  Johnson  but  any  numbered  publication,  or  a  publication  in  a 
series,  and  lastly,  all  the  official  publications  of  this  State  and  the  47  other 
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states  plus  all  federal  publications  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  Washington.  The  State  Library  is  designated  as  a  depository 
library  which  means  that  it  receives  all  official  documents  of  the  federal 
government.  In  recent  years,  the  flood  of  material  emanating  from  federal 
departments  is  staggering,  varying  from  mimeographed  news  releases  to  bound 
volumes.  It  is  a  constant  battle  to  keep  ahead  of  the  flood.  In  this  work 
it  is  essential  to  check  in  numbered  items  to  make  sure  everything  is  received. 
If  there  is  too  much  delay  in  requesting  a  missing  number,  it  is  often  out-of- 
print  and  we  have  found  that  time  after  time  that  particular  number  will 
be  the  one  some  one  wants  to  use. 

Reproduction  of  rare,  valuable  or  fragile  documents  or  papers  by  photo- 
static process  is  extensively  used  by  the  State  Library.  The  department 
(Harry  Watson,  Chief  Operator)  is  continuously  in  operation,  and  especially 
so  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  bills  as  introduced 
are  printed.  This  particular  work  is  also  done  by  this  department.  As  yet 
the  library  has  not  taken  up  microfilming  but  it  is  under  consideration;  lack 
of  convenient  space  being  the  chief  obstacle. 

The  library  operates  a  bindery  (Erwin  F.  Fueschel,  book  binder)  for 
repairing  and  binding  its  rare  and  valuable  books  and  for  the  preservation 
by  silking  of  documents  and  papers  which  are  otherwise  too  fragile  to  handle. 
The  routine  binding  of  periodicals  is  sent  to  an  outside  bindery,  but  work 
which  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  skill  is  performed  on  the  premises.  Also  it 
is  not  prudent  to  allow  valuable  material  to  leave  the  Library. 

The  care,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  Library  building  and  grounds 
is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Building  Superintendent,  Ralph  W.  E. 
Thompson.  A  public  building,  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  of  this  country 
and  foreign  countries  must  be  maintained  in  first-class  shape,  which  is  not  an 
easy  task  under  some  conditions.  During  the  war  years,  with  shortages  of 
materials  and  man  power,  certain  restrictions  were  necessary  but  within  the 
last  year  it  has  been  possible  to  undertake  postponed  projects.  The  care  of 
the  grounds  around  the  State  Capitol  is  also  under  Mr.  Thompson's  supervision. 

As  previously  stated  the  executive  head  of  the  library  is  the  State 
Librarian  who  is  responsible  to  the  State  Library  Committee.  There  is  no 
deputy  librarian,  but  the  librarian's  secretary,  Lillian  G.  Grant,  acts  in  that 
capacity  during  the  librarian's  absence. 

The  total  number  of  people  on  the  payroll  as  at  June  30,  1947  was  63, 
divided  as  follows:  library  proper,  42;  maintenance  department,  21. 

LIBRARIES  MUST  GROW 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  resources  and  services  of  the 
State  Library.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  its  collections  could  be  mentioned 
in  such  a  report.  Mention  of  the  collections  leads  to  the  question  of  need 
of  an  addition  to  the  present  building.  If  an  addition  is  not  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future,  no  more  collections  can  be  accepted  because  of  lack  of  places 
to  house  them.  Already  it  has  been  necessary  to  tell  a  State  official  who  wished 
to  deposit  some  non-current  documents  in  the  library  that  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  them — there  was  no  room  for  them.  It  is  axiomatic  that  any  library 
worth  its  existence  must  grow.    It  cannot  remain  static.    Some  public  libraries 
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may  overcome  a  shortage  of  space  by  discarding  worn  out  books  such  as  old 
fiction  and  thus  make  room  for  new  books.  The  State  Library  cannot  do  this 
for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  require  books  or  other  material  of  a  temporary 
interest.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  its  acquisitions  are  of  a  permanent  nature. 
It  is  always  a  strong  point  in  talking  to  the  prospective  donor  of  a  valuable 
collection  to  assure  him  that  if  he  presents  it  to  the  State  Library  he  may  be 
sure  it  will  be  permanently  preserved.  This  need  of  an  addition  to  the  present 
building  is  becoming  more  apparent  day  by  day  and  there  is  only  one  solution. 
One  other  matter  should  be  reported,  i.e.,  more  personnel.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  order  was  issued  in  November  1946  that  no  vacancies  were  to  be 
filled,  there  were  six  vacant  positions  on  the  library  staff  in  process  of  being 
filled  when  the  proper  people  could  be  found.  These  positions  were,  of 
course,  not  filled  and  at  this  writing  (August  29)  two  more  separations  have 
taken  place,  due  to  one  resignation  and  one  compulsory  retirement.  A  shortage 
of  eight  personnel  in  a  staff  the  size  of  the  library's  is  a  serious  matter  and 
means  overwork  for  some  or  simply  the  work  not  being  done  at  all.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  situation  will  soon  be  remedied. 
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MANSFIELD-SOUTHBURY  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This   Agency   bridges   the    gap   between    people   in    need    and    the   two   large 

hospitals  for  care  of  mental  defectives  and  epileptics. 
Figures  or  statistics  cannot  reveal  the  services  the  Agency's    15   workers  give 

to  citizens  and  the  two  institutions.    However,  workers  visited  1,832  patients; 

obtained   427   case  histories;   and   kept   a  waiting   list  of   573    cases  on   the 

average  during  the  fiscal  year. 


The  Mansfield-  Sou thbury  Social  Service  Department  is  a  State  agency 
filling  certain  essential  public  needs  with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  work  of 
the  Mansfield  Training  School  and  Hospital  and  the  Southbury  Training 
School.  It  interprets  to  parents,  and  to  the  public  generally,  the  meaning  of 
mental  defect  in  the  young,  explains  the  State's  facilities  for  the  care  and 
training  of  those  afflicted,  and  suggests  how  best  to  care  for  those  remaining 
in  the  home  and  community.  Applications  for  admissions,  both  to  the  Mans' 
field  and  Southbury  training  schools  are  studied  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment and  arrangements  are  made  for  admissions  according  to  the  urgency 
of  circumstances  in  each  case.  All  applications  are  followed  by  visits  to  the 
home  where  a  comprehensive  case  history  is  obtained.  The  Department  like 
wise  investigates  the  original  home,  or  the  working  home,  before  placement 
of  a  patient  from  Mansfield  or  Southbury  takes  place.  It  supervises  all  on 
placement  from  Mansfield  and  about  half  those  on  placement  from  Southbury. 
In  February,  1946,  the  latter  institution  established  a  social  service  department 
to  take  care  of  its  own  placement  program.  As  it  becomes  possible  to  secure 
sufficient  personnel  this  new  undertaking  will  relieve  this  Department  of  any 
part  of  the  Southbury  institution's  placement  investigation  and  supervision. 
In  addition  to  its  other  work  the  Department  extends  community  supervision 
to  those,  on  the  waiting  list,  living  at  home.  Also,  currently,  the  Social  Service 
Department  is  setting  in  motion  a  plan  for  the  State-wide  registration  of  all 
mental  defectives  and  epileptics. 

The  Department,  which  is  not  set  up  by  statute,  has  its  office  in  Room 
G-l,  State  Office  Building.  It  is  directed  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  six  persons 
composed  of  three  members  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of  the  two 
State  institutions  concerned. 

ADMINISTRATION 

William  Perry  Barber  of  Putnam  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee; 
Mrs.  Lenore  H.  Davidson,  of  New  Haven,  secretary.  Mrs.  Harriett  Meloon 
Deardon  is  Supervisor  of  the  Mansfield- Southbury  Social  Service  Department; 
Pauline  Davis,  the  Assistant  Supervisor. 
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There  were  266  cases  referred  to  the  waiting  list  for  admissions  to 
Mansfield  and  Southbury  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  Ninety- 
nine  were  admitted  to  the  institutions  from  the  waiting  list  during  the  same 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  number  on  the  waiting  list  for 
Mansfield  was  246  and  for  Southbury  327,  making  a  total  of  573  awaiting 
admission.  On  the  same  date  there  were  226  on  placement  from  Mansfield 
and  219  from  Southbury.  Sixty-nine  of  the  Mansfield  placements  were  in 
working  homes  investigated  and  approved  by  the  Department's  field  workers. 
Forty-eight  were  living  in  their  own  homes  but  working  on  some  suitable  job 
in  the  community.  Twenty-eight  of  the  Southbury  placements  were  in  work- 
ing homes  and  64  living  at  home  and  working.  The  others  on  placement 
from  the  two  schools  were  cared  for  at  home  with  parents  or  relatives. 

The  Department's  workers  made  a  total  of  1,832  calls  on  these  patients. 
Four  hundred  twenty-seven  admission  histories  were  obtained,  155  check-up 
visits  made,  237  placement  investigations,  and  66  calls  on  individuals  under 
community  supervision.  Six  hundred  eighty-one  agency  calls  were  made. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  visitors  came  to  the  office  for  suggestions  and  help. 

The  Department  has  no  real  property  other  than  three  cars  valued  at 
$3,187.  Total  capital  outlay  was  $1,805.59.  Total  recurring  operating 
expenditure  was  $44,196.13  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $46,010.12.  The 
source  of  income  is  by  appropriation  from  the  General  Fund.  There  were 
21  approved  positions  but  during  the  year  this  number  was  reduced  to  15, 
all  of  which  are  filled.  Development  of  a  State- wide  registration  of  mental 
defectives  takes  time  and  personnel  so  the  work  goes  slowly.  Once  organized, 
it  easily  can  be  operated  without  interrupting  regular  work. 
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Management  of  Groton'New  London  Bridge,  $6,800,000.  Statcowned  facility, 
during  last  fiscal  year  collected  $455,743.70  from  5,086,625  vehicle  opera' 
tors,  and   from  small  miscellaneous  sources. 

Recurring  operating  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1947  —  $99,150.90. 


The  great  bridge  which  spans  the  Thames  estuary  between  Groton  and 
New  London  was  erected  and  is  maintained  by  the  Groton-New  London 
Bridge  Commission.  The  original  fivcman  Commission,  appointed  by  former 
Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  for  terms  of  five  years  built  the  structure 
and  its  attendant  approach  roads  and  bridges.  The  now  successor  Commission, 
recently  reappointed  by  Governor  James  L.  McConaughy  for  three-year 
terms,  operates  the  facility.  This  group  has  held  office,  W.  Ellery  Allyn  of 
Watertown  continuously  since  the  Commission's  inception;  the  others,  Ralph 
W.  Matteson  of  New  London  (chairman),  Paul  O.  Holdridge  of  Ledyard 
(secretary),  and  Harry  W.  Schwartz  of  New  London  (treasurer),  since  July 
1,  1943;  while  Thomas  L.  Hagerty  of  Groton  has  served  since  August  9,  1944. 
The  rate  of  tolls  and  other  charges  are  fixed  by  the  Commission  at  an  amount 
estimated  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bond  issue,  from 
which  construction  funds  were  derived,  and  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
property.  The  Agency  is  a  public  service  set  up  to  conduct  one  of  the  State's 
largest  business  operations  so  that  it  may  give  the  traveling  public  maximum 
service  at  minimum  cost.  The  executive  head  of  the  Agency  is  the  Manager, 
William  D.  E.  Colgan,  a  registered  professional  engineer  with  20  years  State 
service  prior  to  his  connection  with  the  bridge  project.  He  has  served  in  his 
present  capacity  since  November,  1942.  The  bridge  was  opened  February 
27,  1943. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  AGENCY 

Organization  of  the  Agency  is  in  three  sections :  administrative,  account' 
ing,  and  operations.  The  real  assets,  recently  revaluated,  show  25  acres  of 
land,  $642,000;  administration  building,  housing  toll  auditing  apparatus  and 
offices,  $80,000;  main  high  level  bridge  6,293  feet  long,  and  three  auxiliary 
overpass  bridges  and  approaches,  all  valued  at  $6,800,000;  plant  equipment 
and  furnishings,  $50,000.  There  is  also  a  frame  dwelling  awaiting  demolition 
for  right  of  way  clearance.  The  financial  assets  of  past  annual  balances  are 
about  to  be  included  in  a  sinking  fund  by  an  Act  of  the  1947  General 
Assembly.  This  will,  eventually,  provide  for  reverse  order  payment  of  bonds 
due  during  the  years  1966  to  1971,  inclusive. 

From  the  present  toll  schedule  which  sets  cash  rates  of  ten  to  eighty 
cents  per  vehicle,  and  commutation  rates  from  three  to  thirty-five  cents,  the 
annual  financial  and  operating  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947 
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shows  a  revenue  of  $455,743.70  collected  from  5,086,625  users  of  the  facility 
who  paid  tolls,  bought  commutation  books,  and  paid  claims,  and  also  from 
miscellaneous  income. 

Expenditures  for  the  same  period  were:  Payment  on  the  bond  issue 
$220,000,  annual  interest  on  the  outstanding  bond  balance  as  of  April  1,  1946, 
$75,900,  recurring  operating  expenditures  $99,150.90.  There  was  capital 
outlay  of  $1,560.08  for  the  year.    Total  expenditures  were  $396,610.98. 

This  amount  will  be  subject  to  increase  in  contractural  services  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  thereafter  due  to  installation  of  lighting  on  the 
bridge  and  approaches.  Not  pro-rated  is  the  expense  of  insurance  premiums 
paid  triennially,  which  will  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  19484949. 

The  income  for  this  year  reflects  a  substantial  reduction  in  rate  of  toll 
formerly  in  effect.  This  reduction  from  fifteen  to  ten  cents  in  the  cash 
passenger  classification,  and  five  cents  per  ticket  in  the  commercial  classification, 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  $120,000  to  users  of  the  facility.  To  date  payments 
totalling  $720,000  have  been  made  on  the  bond  issue,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$5,280,000  outstanding,  divided  equally  between  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
1/4  percent  and  those  bearing  interest  at  V/4  percent. 

The  bridge  is  operated  on  a  continuous  24-hour  basis  with  a  staff  of  27 
regular  and  one  part-time  workers.  All  positions  were  approved  and  filled 
throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Resume  of  the  operations  of  the  Agency  to  date  result  in  the  feeling 
that,  barring  unforseen  contingencies,  the  bond  issue  and  all  other  payments 
will  be  met  as  planned.  Also  there  is  indication  that  with  increasing  motor 
traffic  the  rates  of  toll  now  in  effect  may  be  reduced  still  further,  particularly 
in  the  commutation  classes. 
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HARTFORD  BRIDGE  COMMISSION 


Total  vehicle  traffic  over  Hartford  Bridge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1947,  was  5,949,065. 
Total  revenue  from  tolls  and  ticket  book  sales,  for  same  period  —  $557,865.55. 
During  the  year  it  cost  to  operate  and  maintain  bridge  —  $127,996.33,  exclu' 

sive  of  interest  on  bond  issue  and  payments  on  principal. 


The  Hartford  Bridge  Commission  is  established  by  Chapter  80 A,  1939 
Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  as  amended  by  Sections  324g-325g  of 
the  1943  Supplement. 

The  Commission  was  reappointed  by  His  Excellency  Raymond  E.  Bald' 
win,  Governor,  for  a  three-year  term  beginning  July  1,  1944  and  ending 
June  30,  1947: 

W.  Ross  McCain,  Hartford  —  Chairman. 
Henry  Wolcott  Buck,  Wethersfield  —  Secretary. 
Robert  D.  Olmsted,  East  Hartford  —  Treasurer. 
Charles  H.  Conland,  West  Hartford. 
Raymond  A.  Johnson,  Manchester. 

This  Commission  serves  without  compensation. 

The  executive  head  of  the  agency  is  William  B.  Griffin,  Stratford, 
appointed  under  provisions  of  Chapter  105a,  Connecticut  Merit  Act,  March 
11,  1942. 

This  agency  is  charged  with  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  Charter  Oak  Bridge,  between  Hartford  and  East  Hartford,  for  which  a 
bond  issue  was  sold  in  1939,  amounting  to  $4,400,000  to  be  liquidated  by 
fees  and  tolls  collected  over  a  period  of  25  years,  as  fixed  by  the  Federal  Act. 

The  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premium,  realizing  a  gross  of  $4,407,503.61. 
The  interest  rates  were  equivalent  to  a  single  rate  of  1.71  percent. 

Bond  principal  payments  of  $80,000  became  due  August  1,  1944  and 
$160,000  annually  thereafter.  Bond  principal  due  in  1968- 1969- 1970- 1971 
may  be  met  June  20,  1965  and  before  September  5,  1967,  when  the  bridge 
must  be  made  toll  free  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Act. 

This  agency  established  a  basic  toll  rate  of  5  cents  an  axle  and  offered 
a  60Trip  Ticket  Book  for  passenger  vehicles,  costing  $3,  originally  established 
with  a  30-day  limit  of  use,  but  extended,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
on  December  24,   1946,  to  one  year's  use. 

Free  passage  is  limited  by  covenant  with  the  bond  holders  to  employees, 
members  of  the  Bridge  Commission,  Police  and  Fire  employees  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties,  and  State  Highway  Department  vehicles  when  employed 
in  work  on  the  Bridge  or  its  approaches. 
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TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE 
July  1,  1946  — June  30,  1947 


TRAFFIC 
Revenue  Traffic: 
Cash  Passenger 
60-Trip  Ticket 
2'Axle  Commercial 
3'Axle  Commercial 
Other 

4,135,127 

1,162,605 

369,358 

225,950 

16,235 

Total  Revenue  Traffic 

Non'Revenue  Traffic: 
Employee  Passes 
Highway  Department 
Police 
Miscellaneous 

15,819 
1,059 

21,439 
1,473 

5,909,275 

Total  Non'Revenue  Traffic 

IUE 

$ 

39,790 

Total  Traffic 

TOTAL  REVE* 
Cash  Tolls 

60'Trip  Ticket  Book  Sales 
2-Axle  Ticket  Book  Sales 
3'Axle  Ticket  Book  Sales 

5,949,065 

471,374.05 

70,149.00 

8,115.00 

8,227.50 

Total  Revenue 


$557,865.55 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 

At  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1946,  there  was  on  deposit  with  the 

State  Treasurer,  available  cash  balance  of  $234,793.06 

Revenue  received  from  tolls  collected  for  use  of  Charter  Oak  Bridge  557,865.55 

Revenue  from  miscellaneous  sources,  i.e.  sale  of  scrap  paper,  reimburse 
ments  for  property  damage  from  vehicles  and  similar  miscellaneous 
items  619.83 

Total  available  cash  for  fiscal  period  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947       $793.278.44 

Expenditures  for  operating  the  toll  facilities,  personnel,  supplies,  heat, 
light,  utilities,  snow  and  ice  removal,  maintenance  of  roads,  bridge 
and  other  structures  —  insurance  and  equipment  $127,996.33 

Bond  interest  paid  in  August,  1946,  and  February,  1947  73,050.00 

Bond  principal  paid  August,  1946  160,000.00 

Transfer  to  State  General  Fund  to  repay  advances  made  during  war  years 

when  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  bond  principal  when  due  105,000.00 

Accruals  to  pay  bond  interest  and  bond  principal  due  August   1,   1947        176,437.49 
The  bond  covenant  requires  that  the  Commission  hold  in  reserve  enough 

cash  for  one  month's  operating  expense  11,500.00 

Reserves  are  established  and  accumulations  added  as  available  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  bonds  due  in  1968'69'70-71  amounting  to  $640,000 
and  to  provide  for  claims  for  unused  toll  tickets,  bridge  painting 
and  major  structural  and  paving  repairs  —  accumulated  to  June  30, 
1947  133,923.52 

Leaving  available  unreserved  and  uncommitted  cash  on  June  30,  1947,  at  5,371.10 

$793,278.44 
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At  the  time  of  reappointment  of  this  Commission  on  July  1,  1944  by 
His  Excellency  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  tasks 
assigned  by  legislation  enacted  at  the  1939  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
were  uncompleted  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  war  and  the  attendant 
restrictions  on  construction. 

The  approaches  to  Charter  Oak  Bridge  were  temporary  and  inconvenient 
and  wartime  gasoline  restrictions  had  materially  reduced  motor  vehicle  traffic 

The  first  bond  principal  retirement  payment  of  $80,000  became  due 
August  1,  1944  and  while  the  revenues  from  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
Charter  Oak  Bridge  on  September  5,  1942,  were  sufficient  to  meet  all  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  as  well  as  interest  charges,  it  became  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  Section  325g  of  the  1943  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes 
and  request  the  transfer  of  $25,000  to  Charter  Oak  Bridge  Revenue  Funds 
from  the  General  Fund  of  the  State  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  first 
bond  principal  payment. 

One  year  later  it  was  again  necessary  for  the  same  reason,  to  request 
an  additional  transfer  of  $80,000  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  $160,000 
bond  principal  payment  due  on  August  1,   1945. 

With  the  end  of  the  War  and  the  lifting  of  construction  restrictions, 
the  approaches  in  Hartford  were  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  November 
20,  1945,  and  with  the  termination  of  gasoline  rationing,  revenue  increased 
steadily,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  repay  the  $105,000  transfer  from 
General  Funds  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  out  of  19464947  revenues  of 
Charter  Oak  Bridge. 

At  the  same  time,  all  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  has  been  earned 
and  adequate  reserves  established  for  accrued  interest  and  bond  principal 
requirements. 

With  the  approval  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  supported  by  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  a  Sinking  Fund  has  been  established  towards 
providing  for: 

Reserve  for  retirement  of  bonds; 

Reserve  for  redemption  of  unused  prepaid  toll  tickets; 

Reserve  covering  deductible  clause  in  property  damage  insurance  coverage. 

Improved  revenues  further  permitted  the  reduction  of  passenger  vehicle 
rates  for  frequent  users  of  Charter  Oak  Bridge.  On  December  24,  1946, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  60'Trip  Ticket  Books  costing  $3  originally 
sold  for  a  30'day  use  were  extended  to  be  good  for  one  year  from  date  of 
purchase. 

It  can  now  be  reported  that  the  project  provided  for  in  the  bond  issue, 
is  completed  in  all  respects,  except  for  one  item  in  the  cost  of  rights  of  way 
that  must  await  court  action  and  henceforth  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
will  be  directed  towards  the  efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of  Charter 
Oak  Bridge  and  the  direction  of  the  toll  collecting  functions  and  the  retire 
ment  of  the  bond  issue. 
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OLD  LYME-OLD  SAYBROOK  BRIDGE  COMMISSION 


The  Old  LymcOld  Saybrook  Bridge  Commission  is  supervising  and  con- 
trolling  construction  of  the  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  Bridge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  River. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  it  had  allotted  $4,457,891  in  part  payment  for  erection 
of  this  facility. 


The  Old  Lyme-Old  Saybrook  Bridge  Commission,  consisting  of  five 
members,  originally  was  appointed  by  Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  ending  July  1,  1950.  Thereafter,  members  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Present  members  and  officials  of  the  Commission  are:  E.  Lea  Marsh,  Jr., 
of  Old  Lyme,  chairman;  Weston  C.  Pullen,  of  Lyme,  viccchairman;  Thomas 

D.  Coulter,  of  Essex,  secretary;  Northam  L.  Wright,  of  Centerbrook,  treasurer; 
Irwin  Granniss,  of  Old   Saybrook. 

This  Commission  was  created  by  Public  Act  No.  454,  being  Chapter  80a, 
Sections  354h-368h  inclusive,  1945  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes. 
Section  356h  was  amended  by  Senate  Bill  No.  18;  Public  Act  No.  5,  of  1947. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  State, 
the  bonds  and  income  therefrom.  The  other  purposes  were  minor  changes 
of  matters  of  maturities  and  procedure. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  to  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  between  Old  Lyme  and 
Old  Saybrook  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  payment  of  fees  and  tolls 
established  by  the  Commission  would  pay  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
interest,  carrying  charges  and  all  other  costs  incidental  to  the  issue  of  bonds 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  such  a  bridge. 

The  Commission  exercises  active  control  and  supervision  of  every  phase 
of  the  undertaking.  Under  the  authority  given  to  it  by  Statute,  the  Commis' 
sion  retained  the  firm  of  Coverdale  &  Colpitts  to  make  a  traffic  survey  and 
the  firm  of  Howard,  Needles,  Tammen  6s?  Bergendoff  as  Engineering  Con' 
sultants,  to  assist  the  Commission  with  technical  advice. 

The  Commission  was  given  the  power  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  the  Commissioner 
of  Finance  and  Control  and  the  State  Treasurer,  to  finance  the  cost  of  the 
bridge.     The  issuance  of  the  bonds  was  authorized  on  November  27,  1946. 

The  Commission  passed  a  resolution  naming  the  bridge,  the  "Raymond 

E.  Baldwin  Bridge,"  and  later,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  bridge  was  officially  designated  the  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  Bridge. 

The  Commission  makes  no  direct  outlay.  It  approves  requests  for  allot' 
ments  from  the  bond  issue  funds  by  the  Highway  Commissioner,  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control.     The  cost  of  construction  is  paid  by 
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the  Highway  Commissioner  from  these  allotted  funds  on  approval  by  the 
Commission.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  Commission  has 
approved  the  requests  for  allotments,  by  the  Highway  Department,  for  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  totaling  $4,457,891.13. 

The  total  recurring  expenditures  of  the  Commission  from  April  1,  1947 
to  June  30,  1947,  consisting  of  bond  interests,  insurance  premiums,  payments 
to  engineering  consultants  and  direct  Commission  expenses  total  $57,589.84. 
Prior  to  April  1,  1947,  the  Commission  not  having  available  funds  excepting 
the  $20,000  contributed  by  the  Town  of  Old  Lyme,  the  direct  Commission 
expenses  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  surveys,  engineering  expenses 
and  designing  were  paid  by  the  Highway  Department  which  was  reimbursed 
by  allotments  from  the  bond  issue  funds  and  these  amounts  are  included  in 
the  $4,457,891.13  shown  above. 

The  Commission  will  have  no  income  until  the  bridge  is  in  operation. 

The  personnel  of  the  Commission  consists  of  a  Chief  Clerk,  Project 
Administrator  and  a  Secretary.  The  Commission  office  was  furnished  by 
the  Town  of  Old  Saybrook. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  the  Commission  approved  the  award' 
ing  of  the  following  contracts  by  the  Highway  Commissioner: 

January  24,  1947     Merritt,  Chapman  6-?  Scott  Corporation, 

Substructure  $1,179,470.00 

January  24,  1947     American  Bridge  Company, 

Superstructure  $2,015,185.40 

April    3,  1947     Campanella  &  Cardi  Construction  Company, 
Grading  approach  in  Old  Lyme  including 
a  bridge  $498,415.45 

April  25,  1947     M.  A.  Gammino  Construction  Company, 

Approach  in  Old  Saybrook  including 

a  bridge  $257,841.40 

Actual  work  was  started  on  March  3,  1947,  by  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott  Corporation,  when  the  ground  was  broken  at  the  site  of  Pier  1  by 
Chairman  E.  Lea  March,  Jr.,  and  George  A.  Maynard,  Secretary. 

As  of  June  30,  1947,  the  percentage  of  work  completed  by  the  contractors 
was  as  follows: 

Merritt,  Chapman  6?  Scott  Corporation  21  percent 

(Started  March  3,  1947.) 
Campanella  6?  Cardi  Construction  Company  16  percent 

(Started  May  5,  1947.) 
M.  A.  Gammino  Construction  Company  1  percent 

(Started  June  4,  1947.) 
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Connecticut  owns  a  steamship  pier  valued  at  $1,150,000  on  the  waterfront  of 

one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States. 
This  facility  will  continue  to  operate  "at  little  or  no  direct  return  on  the  in' 

vestment,"  says  the  report  of  the  Commissioners. 
Freight  traffic  conditions,   and   the   shipping   situation,   both   unfavorable,    are 

the  answer. 


The  Commissioners  of  Steamship  Terminals,  successor  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Rivers,  Harbors  and  Bridges,  is  composed  of  five  members, 
each  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  period  of  six  years,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Governor  and  the  Mayor  of  New  London  are 
members  ex'ofncio.  Present  members,  appointed,  are:  Frank  V.  Chappell, 
New  London,  chairman,  to  July  1,  1949;  William  Reeves,  Southport,  to  July 
1,  1949;  Carl  W.  Taylor,  Hamden,  to  July  1,  1953;  Earle  W.  Stamm,  New 
London,  to  July  1,  1951;  and  John  C.  Barry,  Portland,  to  July  1,  1951.  Duties 
and  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  who  serve  without  pay,  are  defined  in 
Chapter  357,  SA  1911;  Chapter  183  of  the  1939  Supplement  to  the  General 
Statutes,  Sections  1059  and  1060e.  Generally,  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  Commission  to  acquire  and  sell  land,  to  build,  maintain,  operate,  lease  and 
appropriate  harbor  facilities  in  the  City  of  New  London  and  the  towns  of 
Water  ford  and  Groton. 

At  this  time  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  the  facilities  located 
at  New  London,  known  as  the  State  Pier.  This  is  property  composed  of 
approximately  10  acres  of  land  and  the  pier  facilities,  including  a  compara' 
tively  modern  pier  1000  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  with  35  feet  depth  at  mean 
low  water  alongside.  The  warehouse  on  the  pier,  a  twcstory  structure, 
contains  about  200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  giving  a  capacity  of  approxi' 
mately  25,000  tons.  These  facilities  are  presently  being  operated  under  lease 
between  the  Connecticut  Terminal  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  Commission.  The 
facilities  completed  in  19194920  cost  the  State  slightly  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars.  Present  replacement  cost,  less  depreciation,  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,152,340.56. 

There  were  no  capital  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947.  Total  recurring  operating  expenditures  for  the  Commission  amounted 
to  $3,432.50  which  is  taken  from  the  Commission's  income  from  operations 
of  the  State  Pier  which,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  $68,542.92.  In  addition 
to  the  $3,432.50  mentioned  previously  there  was  transferred  from  the  State 
Pier  Fund  to  the  operating  fund  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  current  operations, 
including  maintenance.  All  monies  collected  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com' 
mission  are  transmitted  quarterly  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  credited  by  him 
to  the  State  Pier  Fund  for  use  of  the  Commission.  As  of  July  1,  1947  this 
fund  amounted  to  $324,959.50. 
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Waldo  E.  Clark  of  New  London  is  the  Engineer' Secretary  of  the 
Commission  with  office  on  the  State  Pier  grounds. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  London  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
the  country,  its  geographical  location  prevents  competition  by  New  London 
in  the  movements  of  goods  to  and  from  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  true  of  all  Southern  New  England  ports.  Newport  News,  Norfolk, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  enjoy  lower  rail  rates  to  and  from  the  interior. 
Also,  since  New  London  must  compete  with  existing  facilities  in  Portland, 
Me.;  Boston,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  Portsmouth,  R.I.,  New 
Haven,  Bridgeport,  New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Albany;  and,  since  the 
volume  of  movements  through  the  ports  listed  is  limited,  each  to  its  own  small 
sphere,  Connecticut's  facilities  at  New  London  will  continue  to  operate  at 
little  or  no  direct  return  on  the  investment. 

This  fact  of  unprofitable  operation  is  true,  generally,  of  all  ports  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  volume  through  these  facilities,  previous  to  the  Second 
World  War,  was  in  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trades.  Vessels  presently 
operating  in  these  trades  are  hard  put  to  show  a  profit;  since  they  must 
compete  with  railroads.  The  costs  of  the  steamship  companies  have  advanced 
far  beyond  that  of  the  railroads  while  the  rates  of  the  latter,  in  these  com' 
petitive  movements  of  goods  have  advanced  very  little  since  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  war.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  steamship  companies  will 
be  able  to  continue  in  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trades  at  the  present  rates 
without  some  form  of  subsidy. 
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State-owned  forests  total  120,000  acres;  which  is  equal  to  the  combined  areas 
of  Hartford,  West  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Newington,  Windsor,  Rocky 
Hill,  Farmington  and  Glastonbury. 

State  Forests  valuation  $2,200,000 

State  Parks  valuation  $3,500,000 

Parks,  combined  area  15,334  acres 


The  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  is  entrusted  with  operation, 
maintenance  and  development  of  State-owned  properties  devoted  to  park  and 
forestry  purposes.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  six  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  six-year  terms, 
without  salary.  Meetings  are  held  regularly  each  month  in  the  Commission 
headquarters,  State  Office  Building,  or  seasonally  in  the  parks  and  forests. 

Members,  their  places  of  residence,  and  the  year  in  which  their  respective 
terms  expire  are:  George  C.  Waldo,  Fairfield,  1951,  chairman;  Arthur  H. 
Comley,  Bridgeport,  1949,  vice-chairman;  Julian  H.  Norton,  Bristol,  1953, 
treasurer;  Thomas  Hewes,  Lyme,  1949;  Joseph  C.  Powdrell,  Brooklyn,  1951; 
Edward  C.  Childs,  Norfolk,  1953. 

Donald  C.  Mathews,  of  Nichols,  is  Secretary  and  Administrative  Director 
of  the  Agency,  appointed  by  the  Commission  for  an  indefinite  term.  Members 
of  the  Board  determine  all  matters  of  policy,  procedure  and  business  under 
Section  2158  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  the  Administrative  Director  is 
responsible  for  operating  and  directing  the  policies  and  plans  made  by  the 
Commission.  The  Agency's  function  is  care  and  development  of  the  wood- 
lands of  the  State  and  operation  and  development  of  both  parks  and  forests 
for  recreational  use  by  the  public. 

The  Commission's  work  is  separated  under  divisions  of  parks,  of  forests, 
and  of  accounting.  At  present  the  Administrative  Director  is  the  acting 
superintendent  of  parks  and  also  has  taken  charge  of  the  accounting  division. 
Raymond  Kienholz  is  State  Forester  in  charge  of  the  forest  division  and  he 
also  is  State  Forest  Fire  Warden.  The  head  of  each  division  is  responsible 
to  the  Administrative  Director. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Total  Capital  Outlay,  year  ending  June  30,  1947: 

Administration  $      1,100.00 

Parks-  35,971.53 

Forests  31,186.98 

Total  $  68,258.51 
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Total  Recurring  Expenses,  year  ending  June  30,  1947: 

Administration  $   47,302.46 

Parks  278,075.50 

Forests  175,199.20 


Total  500,577.16 


Total  Expenditures,  year  ending  June  30,  1947: 

Administration  $   48,402.46 

Parks  314,047.03 

Forests  206,386.18 


Total  $568,835.67 

Revolving  Funds  Expended  214,563.08 


Total  Moneys  Expended  $783,398.75 

Sources  of  Income: 

General  Fund  Appropriations,  9001  and  3101  $568,835.67 

Park  and  Forest  Revolving  Funds  Income  214,563.08 


Total  $783,398.75 

Note: 

Figures    on    revolving    fund    income   and    expenses    are    approximate.     Number   of 

approved  positions,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1947: 

Supervisory  Permanent 

and   Office  Intermittent                        Temporary 

Administrative                                       12  2 

Parks                                                       43  106                                    187* 

Forests                                                    43  90                                        2f 


Totals  98  196  191 

The  Commission  is  allied  closely  with  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game.  The  Legislature  of  1924  united  the  two  agencies  in  the  Commission 
on  Forests  and  Wild  Life  for  the  purpose  of  merging  their  activities  in  land 
acquisition  so  that  it  forms  a  single  program  and  procedure. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

It  is  the  overall  policy  of  the  Commission  to  protect  and  develop  all 
lands  under  its  supervision  and  to  provide  the  maximum  practical  recreational 
facilities  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  consistent  with  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  these  many  properties.  It  wishes  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  value  of  forests,  parks,  streams,  and  natural  facilities  and  resources, 
putting  all  lands  to  the  highest  use  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  past  the  program  of  the  Commission  has  been  seriously  handicapped 
by  lack  of  sufficient  funds.     Biennium  allotments  have  been  for  maintenance 


*  During  recreational  season  only. 

f  Does  not  include   750  fire  wardens  and   233   trained   crews  of  approximately   3,126 
members  operating  during  the  two  fire  seasons  extending  over  a  fivcmonth  period. 
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and  bare  operational  activities  with  no  provisions  for  development  or  improve- 
ments, particularly  along  recreational  lines.  This  has  been  the  major  problem 
of  the  Commission  almost  from  its  inception. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1947  made  a  notable  exception  when  it 
authorized  a  $1,000,000  bond  issue  to  finance  improvements  in  State  parks. 
This  was  the  first  grant  of  substantial  funds  for  this  purpose.  However,  this 
bond  issue  is  to  be  amortized  in  20  years  by  the  imposition  of  parking  fees 
for  those  seeking  recreation  and  by  use  of  moneys  received  from  concessions. 
Twenty-three  of  the  park  areas  remain  undeveloped  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
appropriations.  The  demand  for  more  and  improved  recreational  areas  is 
increasing  each  year.  The  outlook  for  the  1947  season  is  that  more  people 
will  have  used  the  park  facilities  than  at  any  time  heretofore. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  State  park  or  forest  that  is  not  capable  of  con- 
version to  much  greater  use  if  the  funds  were  available.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  the  completion  of  the  forestry  program  by  the  acquisition 
of  more  forest  land,  until  a  minimum  of  200,000  acres  of  State-owned  forest 
is  completed,  is  a  "must"  undertaking  for  Connecticut.  For  more  than  20 
years  this  has  been  the  Commission's  goal;  but  the  State  is  still  short  of  it 
by  75,000  acres.  Many  students  of  conservation  believe  the  reforestation 
of  waste  lands,  under  State  ownership,  or  the  encouragement  of  private  owner- 
ship in  the  use  of  modern  forestry  methods,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  main  program  for  "handing  Connecticut  over  to  the  next  genera- 
tion in  better  physical  condition  than  when  the  present  generation  received  it." 

The  forestry  program  does  something  more  than  promise  State -produced 
lumber  for  the  future.  It  provides  the  most  healthful  kind  of  recreation  for 
the  present  generation.  It  protects  the  State's  topsoil  against  erosion  and 
conserves  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Properly  carried 
out,  the  forestry  program  of  the  State,  would  be  much  more  effective,  over 
the  long  haul,  in  protecting  the  State  against  floods,  than  the  unsightly  and 
costly  flood  control  reservoirs  sponsored  by  the  Federal  government. 

WORK  IN  FORESTRY 

The  work  in  forestry  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  classes:  forest 
protection;  management  of  the  State  forests;  and  furnishing  education  and 
information  for  the  private  land  owner. 

Forest  protection  has  to  do  chiefly  with  forest  fire  prevention  and  control 
on  all  forest  lands  in  the  State.  The  State  Forest  Fire  Warden,  Raymond 
Kienholz,  heads  up  an  organization  of  technicians,  rangers,  district  and  deputy 
fire  wardens  numbering  nearly  800  men.  This  organization  during  the  fiscal 
year  1946-1947,  reported  921  forest  fires  covering  3198  acres  or  3.47  acres 
per  fire,  a  much  better  record  than  the  average  of  the  last  10  years — 1428  fires 
per  year  with  an  average  size  of  4.8  acres  per  fire.  Over  75  percent  of  all 
the  forest  fires  occur  in  March,  April  and  May.  Smokers,  and  debris  burning 
are  responsible  for  54  percent  of  the  forest  fires  in  the  State.  Over  99  percent 
of  all  forest  fires  are  caused  by  human  carelessness. 

Management  of  the  120,000  acres  of  State  forests  is  carried  out  by  13 
forest  rangers  under  the  direct  supervision  of  three  district  foresters.    Manage- 
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ment  involves  maintenance  and  operation  of  roads,  buildings  and  recreational 
areas;  the  carrying  out  of  woods  operations,  such  as  planting,  weeding, 
improvement  cutting  and  pruning;  and  the  sale  of  forest  products. 

Public  relations  refers  to  efforts  to  educate  the  public  in  better  forest 
practices  in  the  mangement  of  their  own  lands.  It  also  involves  service  to 
the  private  land  owner  and  operator  through  the  four  farm  foresters,  who 
cover  the  entire  State.  During  the  past  year  these  men  have  given  service 
and  advice  to  430  woods  operators  and  land  owners,  involving  over  27,500 
acres.  This  is  a  most  significant  movement — one  which  was  better  received 
this  year  than  last.  Education  of  the  public  in  forest  fire  prevention  was 
carried  out  by  numerous  meetings,  talks,  movies  and  public  gatherings.  Radio 
programs  and  newspaper  articles  were  prepared  by  all  members  of  the  staff. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947  the  following  expenditures 
were  made  for  ( 1 )  the  prcsuppression  of  forest  fires  and  for  the  suppression 
of  fires;  (2)  for  mangement  of  State  forests;  and  (3)  for  education  and 
information  of  the  private  land  owner. 

1.  Pre-Suppression  Work  $   51,745.60 
Suppression  Activities  24,222.50 

Reimbursement  Received  on  Account  of  Forest  Fires: 

From  Individuals  $   3,296.48 

From  Cities  776.24 

From  Counties  14,635.75 

From  Railroads  2,656.24 

From  U.  S.  Government  48,844.86 

2.  Management  of  State  Forests  $193,389.34 

3.  Education  and  Information  of  Private  Land  Owner: 

State  of  Connecticut  Expenditure  $   11,000.00 

U.  S.  Matching  Appropriation  9,200.00 
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FORT  GRISWOLD  AND  GROTON 
MONUMENT  COMMISSION 


This  Commission  guards  and  preserves  scene  of  one  of  most  movingly  heroic 
battles  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  the 
traitorous  Arnold,  the  courageous  British  Major  Montgomery,  and  the 
desperately  devoted  Colonel  Ledyard  and  his  American  defenders  who  faced 
impossible  odds  without  flinching. 


Primarily  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Fort  Griswold  and  Groton 
Monument  Commission  is  to  see  that  the  two  State  properties  named  in  its 
title  are  suitably  cared  for  and  properly  protected.  The  Commission  is  com' 
posed  of  seven  members:  E.  A.  Olds,  Jr.,  of  Mystic,  president  and  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Spicer,  Groton,  secretary;  Harold  Bosworth,  Groton;  Harry 
J.  Beardsley,  Waterbury;  Elmer  H.  Spaulding,  New  London;  John  W.  Colton, 
West  Hartford;  and  the  Regent  of  the  Anna  Warner  Bailey  Chapter,  D.A.R. 
of  Groton.  Members  are  appointed  to  the  Commission  for  terms  of  two  years, 
in  the  odd  numbered  years,  and  annually  the  Commission  elects  its  officers. 
It  appoints  a  caretaker,  at  present  Philias  Roy,  who  resides  in  a  State-owned 
house  on  the  property.  He  is  responsible  for  the  actual  work  of  keeping  the 
grounds  in  good  condition,  properly  policed,  and  open  for  public  inspection 
and  for  visiting  sightseers.  Funds  for  carrying  on  its  work  are  appropriated 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Total  capital  outlay  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1947  was  $581.58  for  major  repairs  to  the  Fort  and  a  new  roof  on  the  care' 
taker's  house.  Total  operating  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $2,734.84.  Mr. 
Olds,  acting  as  president  and  treasurer,  approves  payment  and  disbursement 
of  the  Commission's  funds  for  care  of  the  property.  The  Commission  has 
custodial  care  of  a  small  frame  house,  back  of  the  Monument,  which  belongs 
to  the  State.  It  is  now  rented  at  $25  a  month  and  is  in  need  of  extensive 
repairs.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  this 
property. 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  HENRY  WHITFIELD  HOUSE 


For  twelve  months,  preceeding  May  1,  1947,  a  total  of  7,596  persons  visited 
this  grand  old  17th  century  stone  house  in  Guilford  containing  priceless 
colonial  furnishings. 


The  Old  Stone  House,  built  in  Guilford  in  1639,  furnished  with  rare 
17the  century  household  effects,  which  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  is  a  Museum  owned  by  the  State.  Trustees  of  the  property, 
officially  known  as  the  Henry  Whitfield  Historical  Museum,  serve  without 
pay  and  constitute  a  self-perpetuating  board  whose  members  are  commissioned 
by  the  Governor.  At  present  the  nine  trustees  are :  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Hammer, 
Branford,  president;  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Murlless,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Vice-president; 
Mrs.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  Haven,  secretary;  Leon  P.  Beckwith,  Guilford, 
treasurer;  William  B.  Goodwin,  Hartford;  Judge  Calvin  M.  Leete,  Guilford; 
Curtiss  Johnson,  Deep  River;  H.  H.  Armstrong,  Hartford  and  Leslie  I. 
Dudley,  First  Selectman  of  Guilford,  ex-officio.  For  the  12  months  preceding 
May  1,  1947  there  were  7,596  visitors  who  signed  the  Museum  register. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  total  capital  outlay  by  the  Trustees  was 
$829.63  and  total  recurring  operation  expense  $3,435.86  making  a  total  outlay 
of  $4,265.49.  Expenses  of  the  Museum  are  provided  for  by  appropriation 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Small  sums  are  received  from  sale  of  postal  cards 
and  an  illustrated  booklet  prepared  by  the  Curator  and  published  by  the 
Trustees;  and  small  contributions  from  visitors.  Such  additional  income  is 
added  to  the  Museum's  Contribution  Fund  now  amounting  to  $1,659.08. 
This  is  used  solely  for  Museum  purposes,  not  maintenance.  The  Museum 
is  cared  for  by  a  Curator,  Miss  Lois  North;  Assistant  Curator,  Mrs.  Leila  K. 
North;  and  Luther  Clark,  caretaker. 

The  Trustees  feel  there  should  be  a  larger  staff  during  the  summer  months 
which  would  mean  better  care  of  visitors,  greater  chance  to  answer  questions, 
better  protection  of  the  priceless  properties  and  furnishings.  The  Board 
members  hope  it  may  be  possible  some  day  to  develop  the  grounds  and  out' 
buildings  into  a  17th  century  farm.  Such  a  unique  project  would  show 
visitors,  still  more  completely,  what  life  was  like  in  early  Colonial  days  when 
each  farm  was  a  self-sustaining  unit  and  so  in  contrast  to  our  modern 
dependency  upon  others. 

Source  of  the  major  authorities  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Henry  Whitfield 
State  Historical  Museum  is  Special  Act  No.  515  of  the  1899  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 
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FINE  ARTS  COMMISSION 


The  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  is  successor  to  the  Commission  on   Sculpture, 

by  act  of  the  1947  Legislature. 
It  proposes  studies  looking  to  redecoration  of  the  interior  of  the  State  Capitol 

to  brighten  corridors;  and  to  include  murals  depicting  historic  events,  civic 

and  industrial  achievements. 


By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  1947  Session,  the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts  was  created  to  replace  the  former  Commission  on  Sculpture.  To  effect 
this  change  Section  2222  of  the  General  Statutes  was  amended,  the  purpose 
being  to  encourage  coherence  and  quality  of  design  in  public  structures  and 
works  of  art.  The  Commission  consists  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  biennially  to  hold  office  for  six  years. 
Present  members  are:  Henry  F.  Ludorf,  Hartford,  chairman;  Charles  Welling' 
ton  Walker,  secretary;  Roy  D.  Bassette,  Karl  Johnson,  Ezra  Winter,  and 
Fulton  Rindge.  The  Commission's  duties  are  basically  advisory  with  respect 
to  any  public  monument,  memorial,  building,  or  other  structure,  also  with 
regard  to  its  location.  Such  public  works,  as  planned,  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  advice  before  acceptance  as  State  projects.  In  addition, 
Section  225  as  amended  provides  the  Commission  may  accept  and  execute 
any  trust,  testamentary  or  otherwise,  created  for  the  purpose  of  procuring, 
erecting  and  maintaining  any  memorial  on  public  grounds  or  within  public 
buildings  of  the  State  or  any  municipality  therein. 

In  the  1947  General  Assembly  a  bill  was  introduced  concerning  statuary 
on  the  State  Capitol.  Another  dealt  with  the  making  of  preliminary  studies 
for  murals  and  other  interior  redecorating  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  felt  the 
walls  where  suitable  should  depict  the  early  history  and  present  civic  and 
industrial  life  of  Connecticut.  The  bills  failed  of  passage  but  the  Commission 
feels  such  studies  should  be  commenced  in  the  near  future. 
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Total  State  Highways 2,927  miles 

TwcLane  Roads  2,736  miles 

Parkways  and  Divided  Four'Lane 99  miles 

Fouf  Lane  78  miles 

Length  of  Bridges 14  miles 

Engineering  and  Office  Personnel 985 

Road  Maintenance  Personnel 1,492 

Maintenance  Trucks   550 

Construction  Projects  Under  Way 74 

Contract  Value  $15,000,000 

Completed  During  Year 106 

Contract  Value  $   6,000,000 

(Figures  as  of  June  30,  1947) 


The  State  Highway  Department's  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1947  continued  at  the  high  level  established  immediately  after  V'J  Day. 
The  close  of  the  year  saw  the  retirement  of  Commissioner  William  J.  Cox 
and  this  report  of  the  final  year  of  his  administration  is  prepared  by  bureau 
chiefs  under  direction  of  the  new  administrative  head,  Commissioner  G.  Albert 
Hill.  In  the  year  covered  by  this  review  the  Department  expended 
$27,842,322.54  while  its  receipts  were  $26,806,106.41.  The  excess  of  expen' 
ditures  over  receipts  was  financed  by  cash  balances  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year. 

There  were  106  projects  with  a  value  of  $6,700,000  completed  during 
the  year  by  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  construction.  The  high  level  of 
work  is  better  indicated,  however,  by  a  comparison  of  carryover  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  At  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  period  there  were  67  projects 
with  a  value  of  $6,550,000  carried  over  from  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  were  74  projects  in 
various  stages  of  completion  that  were  carried  forward.  These  had  a  value 
of  more  than  double  that  of  the  year  before,  or  $15,000,000. 

Actual  contract  awards  for  the  1946' 1947  year  numbered  113  and  these 
had  a  bid  value  of  $15,150,000. 

The  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway,  the  Wilbur  Cross  Highway,  and  a  number 
of  other  important  projects,  are  making  good  progress  despite  difficulties  of 
price  and  supply  which  are  a  heritage  of  the  war  and  subsequent  disarrange' 
ments.  Extensive  engineering  work,  not  covered  by  the  costs  noted  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  has  been  performed  and  plans  and  specifications  are 
ready  for  a  number  of  undertakings  that  will  comprise  future  construction 
programs.  The  largest  single  project  upon  which  work  was  begun  during 
the  year  was  the  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  Bridge  between  Old  Lyme  and  Old 
Saybrook. 
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The  personnel  of  the  Department  is  still  below  the  pre-war  total  of  2,855 
on  the  payroll  in  July,  1941.  There  were  378  fewer  persons  or  a  total  of  2,477 
on  the  payroll  July  1,  1947,  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  this  report. 

Currently  there  are  985  salaried  workers  comprising  the  engineering  and 
administrative  forces  as  compared  with  1,146  performing  this  part  of  the 
work  in  1941.  In  the  hourly  paid  group — those  who  maintain  the  roads, 
bridges  and  equipment — the  1947  total  is  1,492  as  compared  with  1,709 
in  1941. 

Slightly  under  1,400  of  these  hourly  paid  workers  are  engaged  directly 
in  road  and  roadside  maintenance  work  including  the  winter  operations  on 
snow  and  ice.  For  this  latter  work  during  and  after  winter  storms,  the 
Department  is  prepared  to  bring  into  play  approximately  475  units  of  snow 
plow  equipment.  These  units  provide  a  plow  for  each  six  miles  of  road. 
In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  the  winter  of  1947-1948  will  see  every  dump 
truck  in  the  fleet  equipped  with  a  mechanical  sand  spreader.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  be  available  100  spare  plows  for  replacement  of  any  of  the 
regular  equipment  which  may  fail. 

The  maintenance  of  picnic  areas  on  State  roadsides  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  Department's  most  successful  operations.  These  areas  are  scenic 
spots,  equipped  with  parking  spaces,  picnic  tables,  fireplaces  and  sanitary 
facilities  that  attract  steady  use  from  early  spring  to  late  fall. 

As  this  report  is  presented  it  appears  from  sample  counts  that  about 
750,000  people  have  used  these  areas  thus  far  in  the  1947  season.  One  area 
from  which  a  fairly  continuous  count  was  secured  served  not  only  Connecticut 
motorists  but  vacationists  from  36  other  states,  thus  presenting  to  the  visitors 
one  facet  of  the  State's  recreational  advantages. 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  saw  not  only  the  retirement  of  Commissioner 
Cox  but  also  the  retirement  of  Deputy  Commissioner  Arthur  W.  Bushell, 
and  the  director  of  Engineering  and  Construction,  Leslie  G.  Sumner.  Mr. 
Cox  served  slightly  more  than  nine  years  as  Commissioner  while  Messrs. 
Bushell  and  Sumner  completed  thirty-four  and  thirty-one  years,  respectively. 

Roy  E.  Jorgensen,  formerly  director  of  highway  planning  studies,  has 
been  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  succeeding  Mr.  Bushell.  Warren  M. 
Creamer,  formerly  engineer  of  highway  design,  is  now  director  of  engineering 
and  construction.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  year  the  executive  staff  is 
organized  as  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


Commissioner         - 

Deputy  Commissioner  *  ' 

Executive  Deputy  Commissioner     - 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioner  - 
Director,  Engineering  and  Construction 
Engineer,  Location  and  Design 
Engineer,  Contracts  and  Construction 
Engineer,  Bridges  and  Structures 
Director,  Roadway  Maintenance  - 
Engineer,  Surface  Maintenance 
Engineer,  Subsurface  and  Drainage     - 


G.  ALBERT  HILL 

ROY  E.  JORGENSEN 

CHARLES  F.  TAYLOR 

JULIA  D.  CONWAY 

WARREN  M.  CREAMER 

DANIEL  H.  B.  STARR 

MERWIN  A.  TYACK 

WILLIAM  G.  GROVE 

ALBERT  L.  DONNELLY 

HARRY  C.  CARSTEN 

HOMER  R.  TURNER 
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Engineer,  Highway  Control     »         ' 
Director,  Roadside  Development  »         *         '         ' 
Director,  RightS'of-Way  < 

Engineer,  Highway  Boundaries 

Supervisor,  Right-of'Way  Purchases 
State  Aid  Agent 

Assistant  State  Aid  Agent 
Business  Manager       »»*»»< 

Purchases  Coordinator  »  »  '  *  ' 

Superintendent  of  Property 
Supervisor,  Economic  Studies     '         »         *         ' 
Supervisor,  Highway  Planning  Records 
Engineer  of  Materials    »»**»» 
Audit  Section     ##<■»*,'' 
Discussion  of  bureau  operations  follows: 


W.  HOWARD  SHARP 

JOHN  L.  WRIGHT 

EDWARD  F.  HARRIS 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS 

ARTHUR  H.  LANGLEY 

WILLIAM  E.  HULSE 

WALTER  E.  GAHAN 

ARTHUR  M.  WALTERS 

O.  G.  BEYER 

J.  E.  VEHRING 

CURTIS  J.  HOOPER 

ANTHONY  VOSKA 

RAYMOND  T.  HEALY 

NILS  A.  ERICKSON 


ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Construction  under  direction  of  Warren 
M.  Creamer  has  many  projects  on  which  planning  and  design  studies  were 
undertaken  during  the  war  years.  These  now  have  progressed  to  a  point 
where  construction  is,  or  soon  will  be  completed.  Others  upon  which  the 
designs  are  virtually  completed  will  be  advertised  in  the  coming  year.  Many 
of  these  projects  are  of  unusual  scope  and  will  be  of  great  importance  and 
service  to  the  State. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  highway  improvements  which  will 
relieve  congestion  in  our  compact  urban  areas.  Initial  designs  were  well 
advanced  for  needed  improvements  of  this  character  in  Hartford,  Waterbury 
and  Middletown.  The  high  standard  of  design  for  the  multi'lane,  controlled 
access  expressway,  the  frequency  of  grade  separation  structures,  and  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  rights-of'way,  all  of  which  are  required  to  serve  urban 
traffic  needs  effectively,  have  presented  unusual  and  complex  engineering 
problems. 

Except  for  town  aid,  bond  issue,  and  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  construe' 
tions,  the  work  program  in  the  time  covered  by  this  report  was  largely  a 
Federal  aid  program.  This  has  required  extended  cooperation  with,  and 
approval  from,  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  advances  made  on  construction  of  the  Wilbur 
Cross  Parkway  and  Wilbur  Cross  Highway  substantial  progress  was  made 
on  work  on  sections  of  Route  44  in  Litchfield  County  and  Route  12  in  New 
London  County. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  were  not  made  without  delays  due  to 
conditions  over  which  the  Highway  Department  could  have  no  control.  The 
continued  acute  shortage  of  housing  delayed  the  clearing  of  rightS'of-way  for 
anticipated  urban  improvements.  Difficulties  in  acquiring  steel  held  up  bridge 
construction.  Delay  in  cement  deliveries  retarded  construction — but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Existing  economic  conditions  required  critical  examination  of 
all  bid  prices.  The  fiscal  year  fortunately  witnessed  a  leveling  off  of  bid  prices 
— as  compared  to  the  rising  trend  during  the  preceding  year — and  an  indica' 
tion  of  a  possible  downward  trend  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  the  144  projects  advertised  during  the  year,  bids  were  rejected  on 
only  1 3  percent  and  no  bids  were  received  on  an  additional  8  percent. 
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Division  of  Location  and  Design:  The  more  important  major  projects 
on  which  preliminary  investigations  were  undertaken  during  the  past  year 
were  U.S.  Route  1  in  both  the  Old  LymcEast  Lyme  area,  and  the  Granniss 
Corners  area  in  East  Haven  and  New  Haven;  Route  15,  in  Glastonbury  and 
East  Hartford;  and  Route  8  in  both  the  Seymour  and  Colebrook  areas.  The 
largest  single  improvement  on  which  preliminary  investigations  were  initiated 
was  the  proposed  harbor  front  relocation  of  U.S.  Route  1  in  New  Haven. 
This  project  was  made  possible  by  reclaiming  an  unused  section  of  New  Haven 
harbor  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  dredging  of  the  main  channel  by 
the  War  Department.  Under  existing  procedures,  preliminary  investigations 
are  undertaken  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Planning  Studies. 

Location  surveys  were  conducted  on  U.S.  Route  6  in  the  Waterbury- 
Cheshire-Southington  area;  Route  8  in  Colebrook;  U.S.  Route  1  in  Old  Lyme 
and  East  Lyme;  Route  15  in  Glastonbury,  and  several  minor  yet  highly 
desirable  local  improvements.  The  Old  Lyme'East  Lyme  improvement  of 
Route.  1,  a  section  of  the  interstate  system,  will  close  the  gap  between  the 
recently  completed  New  London  bypass  and  the  new  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
Bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River.  The  greater  portion  of  survey  work 
undertaken  during  the  past  year  was  on  town  aid  projects. 

Projects  which  were  completed  or  revised  by  the  Design  Section  during 
the  past  year  total  161  miles  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16,310,000.  Special 
funds — Bond  Issue  and  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway — accounted  for  44  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  value;  Fderal  aid  projects  33  percent;  town  and  State  aid 
19  percent;  and  other  trunk  line  projects  4  percent.  Town  aid  projects 
accounted  for  65  percent  of  the  above  total  mileage. 

The  design  of  the  approaches  to  the  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  Bridge  were 
completed,  as  well  as  the  first  section  of  the  DerbyShelton  relocation  of  Route 
8.  Pavement  designs  were  completed  for  the  section  of  the  Wilbur  Cross 
Parkway  from  Meriden  to  Hamden.  The  design  of  the  necessary  projects  to 
complete  the  gap  of  the  same  parkway  from  Hamden  to  Derby  Avenue  in 
Orange,  including  the  proposed  tunnel  through  West  Rock,  was  virtually 
completed. 

Soils  and  Foundation  Unit:  In  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  borings 
were  made  for  40  structures,  and  soil  surveys  were  conducted  on  18  projects. 
Reports  based  on  field  inspections  and  analyses  of  boring  and  test  data  were 
completed  on  most  of  these.  About  70  inspections  of  construction  work  in 
progress  were  made. 

Since  soil  surveys  are  to  be  made  on  all  projects  under  design,  except 
Town  Aid,  in  the  coming  year,  the  volume  of  work  will  be  double  the  pre- 
war account. 

Division  of  Contracts  and  Construction:  During  the  fiscal  year  $17,800,000 
of  road  and  bridge  work  representing  144  projects,  was  advertised.  Contracts 
were  awarded  on  113  projects  in  the  amount  of  $15,150,000.  There  were 
nineteen  projects  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $2,000,000  on  which  all 
bids  were  rejected  because  the  bids  received  were  considered  too  high.  There 
were  twelve  projects  estimated  to  cost  $650,000  on  which  no  bids  were  received. 
Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Wilbur  Cross 
Parkway  in  the  Meriden,  Wallingford,   North  Haven  and  Hamden   area. 
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Paving  of  the  Meriden  By-Pass  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic.  Grading 
was  completed  from  Meriden  south  to  Hamden.  Paving  of  the  latter  section 
to  Whitney  Avenue  in  Hamden  was  started  with  the  expectation  that  it  will 
be  completed  by  late  Fall  of  this  year. 

Good  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  Wilbur  Cross  Highway  has 
likewise  been  achieved.  Grading  of  this  important  route  through  the  Towns 
of  East  Hartford,  Manchester,  South  Windsor,  Vernon  and  Tolland  was 
well  advanced.  Paving  of  the  first  section  was  started.  The  long  gap  in 
this  route  from  East  Hartford  to  Tolland  should  be  completed  and  ready  for 
traffic  in  1948. 

The  largest  single  undertaking  of  the  year  was  the  starting  of  the 
construction  of  the  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  Bridge.  Work  on  the  substructure 
and  the  approaches  progressed  favorably.  Barring  unforeseen  delays  in  the 
delivery  of  steel  for  the  superstructure,  this  bridge  should  be  opened  to  traffic 
in  the  late  Fall  of  1948. 

Trunk  line  improvements  were  completed  on  Route  6  in  Killingly;  Route 
12  in  Ledyard;  Route  67  from  New  Milford  to  Bridgewater;  and  at  many 
other  points  throughout  the  State.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  incompleted 
trunk  line  projects  included  the  reconstruction  of  Route  44  from  New  Hart- 
ford to  Winsted;  Route  34  in  Derby  and  Orange;  and  a  section  of  Route  12 
in  Preston. 

There  were  sixty-three  town  and  State  aid  projects  completed  by  contract 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  thirty-two  which  were  incomplete  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  There  were  seventy-two  additional  town  aid  projects  under 
construction  by  town  forces  (190f  Funds)  of  which  fifty- four  were  completed. 
Division  of  Bridges  and  Structures:  Thirty-two  complete  bridge  plans  of 
various  types  were  released  to  the  Highway  Design  Section  for  advertising. 
The  outstanding  structure  was  the  $4,000,000  bridge  over  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Old  Lyme.  A  good  start  was  made  on  the  designs  of  the  Shelton- 
Derby  bridge  over  the  Housatonic  River  and  several  large  bridges  in  connection 
with  the  improvements  in  Waterbury. 

The  Bridge  Inspection  Section  made  inspections  and  prepared  plans  for 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  following  movable  bridges;  Stratford  Avenue, 
Bridgeport;  Tomlinson,  New  Haven,  and  Mystic  River,  Mystic.  Plans  were 
also  prepared  and  extensive  repairs  were  done  on  a  number  of  fixed  spans. 
During  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  keep  these  bridges  in  proper  operating 
condition  because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary  repair  parts.  There  are 
still  quite  a  number  of  bridges  throughout  the  State  that  need  considerable 
repairs  and  the  plans  for  same  have  been  developed  by  the  Inspection  Section. 

The  Bridge  Maintenance  Section  does  the  work  of  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  various  State  bridges. 

The  Maintenance  Section  also  does  the  boring  and  soil  testing  work  for 
not  only  bridges,  but  other  divisions  of  the  Highway  Department. 

This  section  is  also  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  seven  movable  bridges 
and,  during  the  summer  season,  of  two  ferries.  Many  of  the  repairs  on 
bridges  formerly  done  by  contract  are  now  done  by  the  Maintenance  Section. 
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BUREAU  OF  ROADWAY  MAINTENANCE 

Highway  pavements  came  through  the  war  period  of  heavy  loads  and 
heavy  traffic  with  little  serious  deterioration,  according  to  Director  Albert  L. 
Donnelly  of  the  Bureau  of  Roadway  Maintenance.  No  road  was  closed  and 
only  one  had  weight  limitations  imposed  for  a  brief  period. 

A  study  of  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  1946-47  the  first  post  war  fiscal 
year  indicated  a  large  amount  of  deferred  maintenance  the  most  evident  of 
which  was  in  shoulders,  guide  railings  and  drainage.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
road  maintenance  material  during  the  war  and  with  labor  scarce,  there  was 
an  accumulation  of  deferred  essential  work. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1946-47  fiscal  year  we  had  been  able  to  bring 
up  the  maintenance  forces  to  nearly  normal  level.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  a  considerable  part  of  deferred  maintenance  was  taken  care  of.  However, 
it  will  take  two  or  three  years  with  pre-war  working  forces  to  clean  up  this 
deferred  work. 

Modernizing  roads  by  constructive  maintenance  was  started  in  1946-47 
on  Route  4  in  New  Hartford,  and  Route  79  in  Madison.  These  roads  are 
narrow  and  high  crowned,  are  longitudinally  out  of  shape  and  lacking  in 
adequate  drainage.  The  work  performed  this  fiscal  year  on  one  mile  of  each 
of  these  roads  consisted  of  widening,  draining,  re-shaping,  graveling  and 
bituminous  surface  treating.  Other  roadway  constructive  maintenance  con- 
sisted of  superelevating  or  "banking"  critical  horizontal  curves  on  main  arteries 
where  accident  experience  showed  need.  It  included  the  improvement  of 
sight  line  at  certain  curves  and  intersections  where  accident  experience  was 
not  good.  Other  constructive  surface  maintenance  covered  widening  and 
rebuilding  shoulders  on  certain  primary  roads  to  provide  for  the  safer  move- 
ment of  increased  volume  of  traffic.  On  Route  U.S.  5  in  Wallingford  there 
was  added  to  the  two  lane  road  a  separate  up-hill  truck  lane  with  a  ten-foot 
shoulder.  It  solved  the  winter  traffic  tie-ups  on  this  hill  which  previously  had 
been  among  the  most  serious  in  the  State. 

Drainage:  Subsurface  drainage  under  constructive  maintenance  was  installed 
for  road  stabilization  and  relieving  dangerous  winter  anchor  ice  conditions 
at  locations  in  thirty-nine  towns. 

Additional  surface  drainage  installations  were  necessary  at  113  locations 
in  the  State  throughout  the  year.  The  large  number  of  Post-war  property 
developments  along  State  highways  in  locations  where  the  roadways  were 
previously  higher  than  the  adjoining  land  were  responsible  for  a  large  number 
of  these  new  drainage  projects.  In  other  locations  where  road  drainage  flowed 
onto  private  property  without  drainage  agreement  and  the  owners  wanted  to 
improve  their  lands,  the  State  Highway  Department  entered  into  cooperative 
agreements. 

It  was  necessary  during  the  year  to  replace  a  total  of  seventy-two  defective 
culverts,  stone  box,  plain  galvanized  metal  pipe  and  tile  pipe.  New  installa- 
tions were  made  with  concrete  pipe  or  bituminous  coated  pipe.  During  the 
year  on  202,140  linear  feet  of  guide  railing,  decayed  untreated  native  wood 
posts  were  replaced  with  reflectorized  pressure  treated  creosoted  posts.  There 
is  a  total  of  over  4,000,000  linear  feet  of  guide  railing  on  the  State  highway 
system.    Less  than  half  of  this  has  pressure  treated  creosoted  posts. 
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Two  crews  worked  on  mud-jacking  concrete  pavements  where  pavement 
had  settled  and  had  to  be  restored  to  the  original  grade  or  where  slabs  had 
slipped  laterally.  This  work  was  performed  at  thirty  separate  locations  or 
a  total  of  30,037  square  yards  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.75  per  square  yard. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  requests  for  the  State  Highway  Department 
to  perform  road  maintenance  at  other  Departments  and  institutions.  We 
cooperated  with  twenty-five  State  agencies  during  the  year  in  surface  treating 
or  in  snow  removal. 

The  armor  coating  of  stabilized  macadam  roads  was  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  skid-resistant  pavement  surfaces  for  safer  vehicle  travel. 
Bituminous  macadam  pavements  which  were  drying  out  and  cracking  were 
given  an  asphalt  and  stone  seal  coat  to  prevent  disintegration.  Concrete 
pavements  where  there  was  general  surface  scaling  were  patched  with  bitu' 
minous  concrete  while  others  where  disintegration  was  not  progressive  were 
patched  with  concrete. 

The  winter  of  1946-47  was  what  might  be  considered  an  open  winter. 
There  were  no  long  periods  of  severe  cold  weather.  There  were,  however, 
a  large  number  of  treacherous  ice  and  snow  storms.  Arrangements  made  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Department  to  advise  of  the  time  each  storm 
coming  up  the  coast  reached  Newark  were  beneficial. 

Highway  Control:  Inability  to  receive  a  full  supply  of  traffic  paint  resulted 
in  a  large  number  of  roads  not  receiving  center- line  striping.  Experiments 
were  made  by  the  Division  of  Highway  Control  in  the  application  of  reflec- 
torized  traffic  paint  in  place  of  regular  pavement  center-line  paint.  Trials 
of  this  material  will  be  made  in  1947-48  in  several  sections  where  foggy 
conditions  are  prevalent. 

Three  years  ago  an  inventory  was  started  of  all  directional  and  warning 
signs  on  State  highways.  This  was  instigated  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
re-arrangements  in  location  and  in  types  of  signs  as  was  warranted  due  to 
changed  conditions  since  original  installation.  This  inventory  is  now  about 
90  percent  complete. 

The  work  and  the  value  of  the  Traffic  Section  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase  during  the  past  year.  All  branches  of  the  Department  continually 
depend  on  this  section  for  information  on  accident  record  experience  at  specific 
locations  warranting  study  and  request  recommendations  for  improvements 
to  increase  safety  of  traffic  movements.  Work  of  this  section  during  this 
fiscal  year  consisted  of: 

Studies  of  rural  high  accident  locations  and  view  obstruction  surveys. 

Check  designs  for  highway  capacity  and  safety. 

Speed  checks  and  surveys. 

Vehicle  volume  counts  (turning  movements). 

Traffic  studies  for  municipalities. 

Studies  for  signing,  court  cases  and  signals. 

Speed  zoning,  installations,  channelizing  intersections. 

Special  accident  studies. 

Parking  surveys  and  highway  lighting  surveys. 

Special  speed  study  was  made  for  the  Merritt  Parkway  Commission. 
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The  amount  of  permit  work  handled  by  the  Department  is  large.  During 
this  year  25,226  permits  were  issued.  Practically  all  requests  for  permits 
except  "Transportation"  required  field  investigation.  Some  requests  for 
"Transportation"  permits,  such  as  moving  buildings,  require  investigation 
before  permits  are  issued.  Technical  engineering  advice  is  needed  on  some 
classes  of  permits  before  issuance.  Permits  issued  covered  transportation, 
excavation,  driveways — grading,  sidewalks  and  curbs,  signs,  utility  pole  lines, 
landscape  and  tree  work,  obstruction  in  right-of-way,  and  industrial  equipment 
movement. 

BUREAU  OF  ROADSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Roadside  Development  although  seriously  handicapped  by 
continued  manpower  shortages  was  able  to  carry  out  its  program  on  schedule, 
Director  John  L.  Wright  reports. 

The  stabilization  of  slopes  and  roadside  areas  is  a  major  activity  of  this 
Bureau  and  is  recognized  today  as  an  important  item  of  every  highway  con' 
struction  program.  The  successful  methods  now  employed  prevent,  almost 
completely,  the  eroding  of  raw  material  from  these  slopes  and  roadside  areas 
to  the  traveled  path  of  the  highway,  thus  eliminating  a  hazard  to  the  motorists 
and  the  expense  of  removing  the  eroded  material  from  the  roadway.  In 
addition,  well  stabilized  roadsides  are  far  more  easily  maintained  and  certainly 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  highways. 

In  the  course  of  the.  year  the  Bureau  completed  the  entire  stabilization 
work  on  fourteen  major  trunk  line  construction  projects,  totaling  a  distance 
of  approximately  twentyfive  miles,  as  well  as  partial  stabilization  on  nine 
similar  projects  still  in  the  process  of  construction. 

Besides  the  work  on  the  above  trunk  line  projects,  the  Bureau  forces  com' 
pleted  the  major  portions  of  its  development  activities  on  several  miles  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  in  Wallingford  and  Meriden. 

The  popularity  of  the  picnic  areas  maintained  by  this  Bureau  throughout 
the  Highway  system  necessitated  the  enlarging  of  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  increased  patronage.  In  a  number  of  picnic  spots  the  parking  areas  were 
rearranged  or  enlarged. 

There  are  144  of  these  areas  in  operation  at  present,  three  of  which  were 
developed  during  the  year. 

Numerous  landscape  projects  were  executed  as  results  of  property  agree- 
ments in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  highway  rights  of  way. 

Roadside  maintenance  is  an  essential  activity  of  this  Bureau.  This  year 
every  effort  was  made  to  perform  this  phase  of  the  Bureau's  duties  so  as  to 
insure  the  maximum  safety  to  the  highway  users  and  increase  the  appearance 
of  the  highways. 

Major  roadside  maintenance  activities  were  as  follows: 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  tree  climbers  made  shade  tree  care  most  difficult 
to  accomplish.  Despite  this  the  Bureau  did  manage  to  eliminate  the  most 
serious  tree  hazards  by  thorough  pruning,  cabling,  and  removal.  The  custom- 
ary  annual  Elm  tree  spraying  was  applied  on  schedule  with  exceptionally 
satisfactory  results. 
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The  serious  Dutch  Elm  Disease  continued  its  rapid  spread  in  many  sections 
of  the  State.  Such  highway  trees  as  were  found  to  be  infected  with  the 
disease  were  removed. 

The  increase  in  traffic  volume  required  greater  concentration  on  sight 
line  clearance.  During  the  winter,  the  Bureau  forces,  when  not  employed 
on  ice  and  snow  removal,  centered  their  efforts  on  extensive  sight  line  clear' 
ance,  particularly  at  intersections  and  on  curves. 

Roadside  mowing  is  the  second  largest  operation  of  this  Bureau.  It  not 
only  effectively  prevents  the  seasonal  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  from  obscur' 
ing  traffic  signs  and  the  sight  lines  cleared  by  the  winter  operations,  but  also 
opens  up  the  sodded  drainage  ditches. 

BUREAU  OF  HIGHWAY  BOUNDARIES 
AND  RIGHTS  OF  WAY 

For  the  period  covered  by  the  report  of  Edward  F.  Harris,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  the  agency  has  been  able  to  function  with  reasonable  efficiency, 
although  lacking  a  full  complement  of  men. 

Division  of  Boundary  Surveys:  This  division  with  limited  personnel  has 
completed  and  filed  8  boundary  surveys,  totaling  about  55,100  feet,  and  the 
revision  of  10  boundary  maps.  A  total  of  185  miscellaneous  surveys  has 
been  completed  ranging  from  requests  for  the  staking  of  unmonumented 
highway  lines  to  complete  topographical  surveys. 

The  reference,  or  securing,  of  all  construction  base  lines  and  property 
division  lines  which  will  be  essential  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  boundary 
survey  work  on  construction  projects  which  have  been  let  to  contract  during 
the  current  year  has  also  been  carried  out  by  the  boundary  offices. 

The  filling  of  the  minimum  of  positions  in  the  four  boundary  survey 
offices  will  permit  the  execution  of  a  satisfactory  program  during  the  coming 
year. 

Division  of  Right  of  "Way  Purchases:  We  have  been  able  to  operate  efficiently 
with  the  present  force  in  this  division  without  replacement  of  positions  vacated 
by  retirement.  In  the  past  year  the  division  has  completed  the  purchase  of 
rights  of  way  on  29  major  projects  throughout  the  State,  including  the  Old 
Lyme'Old  Saybrook  Bridge  and  Approaches,  together  with  other  purchases 
on  miscellaneous  projects  and  drainage  aggregating  547  transactions  with  a 
total  expenditure  of  $547,867.  In  addition  it  has  completed  many  special 
assignments  on  pre-appraisal  for  proposed  projects  and  at  the  present  time  is 
engaged  in  such  work  in  connection  with  the  projected  relocation  of  U.S. 
Route  1  in  New  Haven  and  of  U.S.  Route  6-A  through  Waterbury. 
Division  of  Real  Property  Disposal:  This  relatively  new  activity  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  a  separate  unit,  which  has  in  the  past  year 
reconverted  to  private  use  38.585  acres  of  former  highway  and  excess  areas 
involving  50  releases  in  31  odd  towns  at  a  return  to  the  State  of  $35,580. 

BUREAU  OF  STATE  AND  TOWN  AID 

This  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  administration  not  only  of  Town  Aid 
funds  but  also  of  Unimproved  Road  Funds  (190f)  and  State  Aid. 
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During  1946,  214  Agreements  were  negotiated  for  expenditures  for  road 
maintenance,  construction  and  reconstruction  and  for  construction  of  side 
walks.  This  is  about  the  normal  number  of  agreements  negotiated  annually, 
according  to  W.  E.  Hulse,   State  Aid  Agent. 

This  Bureau  also  supervises  all  funds  allotted  to  the  several  towns  for 
maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  roads.  This  is  accomplished  with  a  force 
of  three  supervisors  and  twentyfive  to  thirty  inspectors,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  involved.  These  inspectors  are  transferred  to  other  bureaus 
during  the  winter  months. 

During  the  war  emergency,  much  of  the  Town  Aid  roads  construction 
program  was  of  necessity  deferred,  thus  causing  a  large  backlog  of  projects 
many  of  which  were  placed  under  contract  during  1946. 

This  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  miles  of  improved  roads  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  new  surfaces  to  be  maintained.  In  consequence  a 
greater  than  usual  amount  has  been  expended  for  Town  Aid  road  maintenance. 

Bridges  have  become  of  more  concern  to  the  town  officials  than  formerly, 
due  to  approaching  obsolescence  of  many  structures  and  also  because  during 
the  war  necessary  materials  were  not  available  to  maintain  these  bridges 
properly.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Town  Aid  Bureau,  major  repairs  were 
made  to  seventeen  bridges  having  an  average  span  of  about  twenty  feet. 
This  included  reconstruction  of  entire  new  superstructure  and  in  many  cases 
to  substructures,  as  well.  In  addition,  four  bridges  were  replaced  by  large 
culverts  and  many  old  stone  boxes  and  wooden  culverts  have  been  replaced 
with  modern  types. 

There  were  reconstructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Town  Aid  Bureau, 
twentysix  miles  of  road  comprising  for  the  most  part  short  sections  which 
because  of  faulty  base  or  lack  of  proper  drainage  had  failed  and  become  a 
source  of  constant  expense. 

To  correct  drainage  conditions  and  to  prevent  subsurface  water  from 
flowing  under  the  roads  and  causing  severe  damage  during  the  spring,  20,855 
feet  of  rubble  drain  was  installed,  and  to  relieve  surface  water  conditions 
there  were  constructed  5,314  feet  of  storm  water  sewers. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Town  Aid  Bureau,  forty-five  miles  of  new 
roads  were  constructed.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  projects  which  presented 
no  engineering  problems.  They  were  accomplished  by  the  use  of  town  forces 
and  thus  affording  employment  locally. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  maintenance  expenditures  resulting  from  new 
construction  and  because  of  a  marked  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  towns, 
the  expected  armorcoat  program  did  not  develop.  Several  projects  of  this 
type  which  had  been  anticipated  were  abandoned  and  only  18.8  miles  of 
armorcoat  treatments  were  completed. 

While  the  armorcoat  treatments  were  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  there 
was  developed  a  greater  mileage  of  surface  treatments  using  asphaltic  cut' 
backs  and  selected  gravel  cover.  This  type  of  surface  has  been  used  experi' 
mentally  in  the  past  and  has  been  generally  satisfactory  where  proper  aggregate 
is  available.  During  1946,  approximately  106  miles  were  so  treated  and  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  town  officials. 
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The  1947  Legislature  completely  revised  the  method  of  allocating  Town 
Aid  funds  so  that  beginning  July  1,  1948,  not  only  the  169  subdivisions  now 
participating  will  continue  to  receive  allotments  but  also  all  cities  and  boroughs 
having  responsibility  for  highway  construction  or  maintenance. 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Administration  because  of  its  varied  tasks  has 
felt  the  impact  of  changing,  post-war  conditions,  it  is  reported  by  Business 
Manager  Arthur  M.  Walters.  This  bureau  provides  the  diverse  services 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  whole  Department. 

The  Division  of  Property  Control  has  taken  advantage  of  the  improved 
situation  in  equipment  purchasing  and  secured  delivery  on  two  power  shovels 
which  will  fill  a  long'felt  need.  Six  15-ton  trailers  have  also  been  obtained 
and  six  of  our  older  trucks  converted  to  tractors  to  complete  these  units. 
Labor-saving  bucket  loaders  and  a  trukloder  also  have  been  added. 

Our  maintenance  garages  have  enabled  us  to  keep  equipment  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  approximately  500  trucks 
which  engaged  in  the  heavy  and  continuous  work  of  snow  removal  last  winter, 
but  ten  of  these  suffered  breakdowns  requiring  major  repair.  Equipment  repair 
parts  which  we  have  been  unable  to  purchase,  have  been  produced  effectively 
in  our  machine  shop.  This  unit  is  particularly  adaptable  to  our  varied  needs 
and  is  presently  reconstructing  a  special  center-line  painter  which  will  be 
capable  of  spraying  parallel  lines  either  simultaneously  or  separately. 

Rental  of  garage  space  has  become  a  grave  problem.  Economic  conditions 
have  caused  owners  to  demand  greatly  increased  rental.  These  increases  vary 
from  moderate  and  understandable  requests  to  such  extremes  as  tripled  rates. 
We  have  been  required  to  vacate  some  premises  in  order  that  the  owners  may 
again  occupy  them.  The  loss  of  our  Cedar  Street  quarters  deprived  us  of 
space  for  about  eighty-five  cars.  Forced  removal  of  our  equipment  parts 
stores  from  Broad  Street  has  also  posed  a  difficult  problem.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  a  request  to  vacate  the  equipment  repair  shop,  stores  facilities 
and  maintenance  headquarters  office  at  Winsted.  Other  quarters  must  be 
found  and  provided. 

The  construction  of  new  Department-owned  buildings  is  of  some  assistance 
in  solving  our  housing  problem.  A  new  building  to  house  six  trucks,  and 
including  a  foreman's  office,  on  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  at  Meriden  will 
be  completed  in  August.  Construction  is  about  to  begin  on  similar  garages 
in  Bolton,  and  on  Route  5  in  Meriden.  An  eleven-stall  garage  will  be  con' 
structed  in  Old  Saybrook  and  a  new  district  building  in  Norwalk  will  house 
3 1  trucks,  an  automotive  repair  shop,  paint  shop,  carpenter  shop,  stock  room 
and  offices.  Alterations  are  about  to  be  made  to  our  present  Warehouse 
Point  building  and  to  the  Portland  Laboratory. 

Our  building  section,  which  has  assisted  in  the  design  of  the  foregoing 
buildings  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Comptroller's  office,  has  continued 
their  program  of  building  inspection  and  repair  work. 

An  improvement  in  the  commodities  market,  during  the  past  year,  has 
enabled  the  Purchases  and  Stores   Division  to   operate  with  greater  effect. 
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Many  items  which  were  previously  unobtainable  are  now  available  in  small 
quantities.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  deliveries  in  the  quantities 
and  at  the  time  required. 

The  availability  of  lumber  and  other  materials  has  enabled  the  Portland 
Plant  to  greatly  expand  its  manufacturing  operations.  The  Plant,  in  its 
capacity  of  a  central  receiving  depot,  has  received  and  distributed  many  items 
of  large  equipment  and  great  quantities  of  supplies  and  materials. 

The  work  of  the  several  units  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Statistics 
continues  to  be  of  a  normal  nature.  This  is  also  true  of  the  division  of 
miscellaneous  services. 

The  Greenwich  and  Milford  Toll  Stations  have  experienced  a  consider' 
able  increase  in  traffic  over  the  preceding  few  years.  Traffic  at  Greenwich 
is  now  approaching  the  1941  peak  and  that  at  Milford  consistently  surpasses 
the  1941  period.  Operating  conditions  have  definitely  improved.  We  have 
been  able  to  secure  adequate  and  competent  personnel;  we  have  standardized 
on  a  single  type  of  automatic  traffic  counter;  we  have  secured  and  installed 
auxiliary  generators  for  use  during  electric  power  failures;  we  have  erected 
small  additions  to  the  administration  buildings  to  house  these  generators  and 
provide  badly  needed  storage  space  for  supplies  and  the  caretakers'  equipment, 
and  we  have  installed  a  new  pavement  drainage  system  at  Greenwich  which 
prevents  the  flooding  of  the  Toll  Plaza  during  heavy  rainfalls. 

BUREAU  OF  HIGHWAY  PLANNING  STUDIES 

The  major  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Planning  Studies  have 
been  concerned  with  the  analysis  and  dissemination  of  information  gathered 
during  the  past  eight  years,  Curtis  J.  Hooper,  as  acting  head,  reports  for  the 
Bureau.  From  1938  to  1942,  the  temporary  Highway  Planning  Survey 
accumulated  a  vast  store  of  data  regarding  highways  and  local  roads  of  the 
State,  their  condition,  use,  and  costs.  The  publication  Connecticut  Roads 
summarized  the  findings  of  that  survey  and  indicated  the  scope  of  the  extensive 
research  done  by  that  temporary  unit.  In  1942,  the  permanent  Bureau  of 
Highway  Planning  Studies  was  created  to  continue  the  studies  initiated  by 
the  temporary  unit.  The  small  staff  of  the  bureau  during  the  war  years  has 
been  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  the  accumulated  data  to  convert  the  relatively 
disconnected  facts  into  a  coordinated  set  of  recommendations  toward  which 
the  work  of  the  Department  will  be  directed. 

This  continuing  analysis  and  research  formed  the  basis  for  the  five'year 
and  later  programs  for  state  highway  improvement,  which  were  published  in 
November  1946  as  Connecticut's  Road  Program.  This  illustrated  brochure 
depicted  the  locations  of  the  projects  recommended  for  construction  in  the 
1946  to  1950  period,  and  even  later.  It  explained  the  reasons  for  location 
selection.  The  critical  needs  of  the  various  segments  of  the  State  system  were 
defined  and  the  nature  of  the  highway  designs  necessary  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  explained.  The  post' war  cost  of  the  five'year  program  was 
$99,000,000  and  the  later  program  aggregated  $200,000,000  more. 

Analysis  of  the  revenues  and  recurring  obligations  revealed  that  only 
$31,000,000  would  be  available  for  State  highway  construction  in  the  five 
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year  period  from  the  three-cent  gasoline  tax  and  current  registration  and 
license  fees.  The  insufficiency  of  funds  has  been  eased  by  the  act  of  the 
1947  Legislature  which  increased  the  gasoline  tax  rate  to  four  cents. 

Included  in  that  booklet  were  the  results  of  the  1946  inventory  of 
unimproved  local  roads  for  each  town  and  political  subdivision  with  estimates 
of  cost  for  the  improvement  of  those  portions  which  are  essential  because  they 
serve  year-round  homes  or  farms.  War-time  accumulation  of  the  reserves  to 
the  credit  of  each  town  were  shown  in  the  tabulation  of  miles  of  improved 
roads  for  which  each  town  is  responsible. 

The  Connecticut's  Road  Program  provided  the  Legislature  with  more 
comprehensive  information  on  which  to  base  its  actions  than  had  ever  been 
supplied  before. 

In  the  Division  of  Economic  Studies,  analysis  leading  to  recommendations 
for  the  solution  of  problems  on  major  routes  and  in  specific  areas  have  been 
continued.  During  the  year  reports  have  been  completed  covering  the 
following  subjects: 

Proposed  improvement  of  Route  15,  Glastonbury  to  East  Hartford. 

Grannis  Corner  Improvement  on  U.S.  1  New  Haven. 

Harborfront  Relocation  of  U.S.  1  in  New  Haven. 

Relocation  of  U.S.  1  in  Old  Lyme  and  East  Lyme. 

U.S.  5  and  U.S.  5A,  Hartford  to  Springfield. 

U.S.  1  in  Groton  and  Stonington. 

New  Haven  Parking  Study. 

In  addition,  origin-destination  data  were  collected  in  the  summer  of  1946  and 
analysis  is  in  process  on  studies  of  highway  uses  near  the  following  places: 
Bridgeport,  Norwich,  New  Canaan,  Danbury,  Danielson  and  Shore  between 
Madison  and  Old  Saybrook. 

In  the  Division  of  Records,  an  accident  study  was  undertaken  jointly 
with  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
covering  about  450  miles  of  main  highways.  Accounting  machine  punch 
card  records  will  be  available  for  analysis  of  the  specific  roadway  character- 
istics  and  their  influence  upon  accidents. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  pavements,  shoulders  and  drainage  on  each 
control  section  of  the  State  highway  system  has  now  been  extended  to  cover 
a  five-year  period. 

An  inventory  of  local  unimproved  roads  provided  the  basis  for  the 
allocation  of  $1,000,000  of  town  aid  funds  under  Section  190f  of  the  General 
Statutes,  and  will  be  used  for  revision  of  town  maps  when  these  are  republished. 

The  inventory  of  improved  local  roads  was  commenced  following  the 
enactment  of  the  revisions  to  Section  513c  by  the  1947  General  Assembly. 
This  inventory  data  will  provide  for  the  first  complete  map  revision  since  1938 
and  for  the  allocation  of  the  $5,000,000  portion  of  the  town  aid  fund. 

Traffic  counting  by  automatic  traffic  recorders  at  fixed  locations  has  been 
continued  and  augmented  by  portable  recorders  and  by  manual  classification 
counts  covering  the  State  highway  network.  The  results  were  used  in  produc 
ing  a  traffic  flow  map  now  available  to  the  public. 
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An  exhibit  maintained  in  the  lobby  of  the  State  Capitol  during  the 
legislative  session  presented  the  highlights  of  the  road  program.  Large 
photographs  depicted  some  of  the  projects  included  in  the  five-year  program. 

Besides  redrafting  the  General  Highway  Map  of  the  State  for  use  as 
the  base  for  the  traffic  flow  information,  the  mapping  section  has  commenced 
the  preparation  of  maps  for  those  urban  areas  where  suitable  maps  have  not 
been  available  from  local  sources  or  commercial  map  makers. 

A  procedure  was  developed  for  the  monthly  reporting  of  the  income, 
commitments  and  balances  for  various  purposes  in  the  highway  fund.  This 
supplements  detailed  reports  prepared  annually  in  the  past. 

Other  operations  of  this  bureau  have  continued  as  in  former  years. 
Greater  use  is  now  being  made  of  the  various  types  of  records  accumulated 
by  the  Division  of  Records. 

BUREAU  OF  MATERIALS  ENGINEERING 

Raymond  T.  Healy,  Engineer  of  Materials,  reporting  for  the  Bureau 
of  Materials  Engineering  covers  the  operations  of  his  bureau  under  two 
headings :  routine  testing  and  investigational  work.  The  routine  work  consisted 
of  making  tests  on  samples  of  sand,  stone,  cement,  paints,  lubricating  oils  and 
fuel  oils,  and  every  material  that  the  Highway  Department  purchases  in 
quantity.  Approximately  6500  samples  were  tested  during  the  year.  This 
Bureau  renders  service  not  only  to  the  Highway  Department  but  other  State 
agencies  as  well. 

The  laboratory  forces  were  busy  making  tests  on  materials  going  into 
construction  and  inspecting  Cement  Bulk  Plants,  Aggregameter  Plants,  Transit 
Mix  Trucks,  Portland  Cement  Concrete  and  Bituminous  Concrete  Plants, 
designing  mixes  as  each  project  starts.  Test  specimens  are  made  on  cement 
pavements  and  structures.  These  specimens  are  picked  up  daily  and  brought 
to  the  laboratory  for  testing. 

The  Highway  Department  purchases  about  fifteen  million  gallons  of 
bituminous  material  from  fifteen  vendors.  This  Bureau  has  a  resident  inspector 
at  each  of  these  plants. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  developed  and  put  into  use  two  portable 
testing  laboratories,  one  to  test  bituminous  concrete  at  the  source  of  supply, 
the  other  to  test  the  gradation  of  sand  and  stone.  This  field  testing  gives  the 
contractor  and  engineer  prompt  results.  When  material  does  not  meet  speci- 
fications, a  change  can  be  made  immediately.  More  of  this  testing  apparatus 
should  be  added  before  the  1948  season. 

Many  items  are  purchased  on  bids,  such  as  paint,  steel,  hone  blades, 
snow  plow  blades,  lubricating  oil,  and  gasoline.  Specifications  for  such  items 
are  written  by  this  Bureau.  When  received  material  is  tested  to  be  certain 
it  meets  specifications. 

Materials  are  constantly  changing;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  rewrite 
specifications.    Before  changes  are  made,  investigational  work  has  to  be  done. 

The  laboratory  has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  on  Sco'tchlite's  use  as 
a  reflective  material  for  signs  and  guide  rail  posts.     The   Department  has 
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experienced  difficulty  in  getting  this  material  to  adhere  to  certain  metal  and 
wood.  Metal  that  it  would  adhere  to  was  impossible  to  obtain.  The  work 
carried  on  at  the  laboratory  helped  the  Department  choose  the  best  material 
obtainable  at  the  time. 

The  most  important  research  work  done  by  this  Bureau  this  year  was 
the  continuation  of  a  project  started  in  the  winter  of  1944.  This  cooperative 
test  on  coarse  aggregates  and  air-entrained  concrete  at  the  Highway  Laboratory 
during  the  winter  of  1946  and  spring  of  1947  was  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  Public  Roads  Administration,  National  Crushed  Stone 
Association  and  National  Sand  and  Gravel  Association.  On  work  done  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1945-46  results  were  misleading.  Many  questions 
were  unanswered  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  original  program 
three- fold.  It  was  necessary  to  use  ninety  percent  of  the  personnel  of  the 
laboratory  to  finish  before  the  construction  season  opened.  Results  should  give 
the  Department  more  durable  concrete  on  future  work. 

During  the  coming  year,  this  Bureau  plans  to  carry  out  routine  work 
which  seems  destined  to  increase.  It  is  planned  to  investigate  Asphalts  and 
endeavor  to  classify  them  with  the  idea  of  writing  better  specifications.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  will  review  paint  specifications,  especially  traffic  paint, 
checking  new  materials. 

AUDIT  SECTION 

The  Audit  Section  continued  normal  operations  during  the  year,  Nils 
Erickson,  head  audit  clerk,  reports.  The  sharp  increase  in  work  that  followed 
the  end  of  the  war  has  shown  no  diminution. 

No  new  operations  were  undertaken  during  the  year  but  there  is  in 
prospect  a  considerable  amount  of  work  entailed  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  providing  group  insurance  for  State  employees.  This  statute,  with  its 
monthly  deductions  from  salaries  and  wages  goes  into  operation  January 
1,  1948. 
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Now  rczoning  entire  State  highway  system  to  establish  proper  vehicle  speed 

limitations. 
Commission  standardizes  traffic  control  signs,   signals,   warnings  and   lines. 
In  fiscal  year  made  235  traffic  surveys  on  State  highways  in  94  cities  and  towns. 
Formulates  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Wilbur  L.  Cross  and  Milford  Parkways. 


The  State  Traffic  Commission,  created  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1935, 
has  authority  to  establish  speed  limits  on  State  highways,  which  are  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  regulate,  warn  and  guide  traffic  over  these  high' 
ways  by  erecting  signs,  painting  guide  lines  on  the  roadway  surfaces,  and  by 
other  means  to  insure  orderly  and  safe  movement  of  traffic.  Since  the  original 
legislation  creating  the  Commission  there  have  been  some  revisions  and  amend' 
mends  affecting  its  scope  and  authority,  all  changes  being  in  the  further  interest 
of  public  safety  and  convenience.  The  statutory  source  of  the  Commission's 
major  powers  is  found  in  provisions  of  Section  73c  of  the  1935  Supplement 
to  the  General  Statutes. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  the  Commissioners  of  Highway,  Motor 
Vehicles,  and  State  Police  departments.  State  Police  Commissioner  Edward 
J.  Hickey  is  chairman,  Commissioner  Elmer  J.  Watson  of  the  Motor  Vehicles 
Department,  secretary.  The  third  member  of  the  Agency  is  Commissioner 
G.  Albert  Hill  of  the  Highway  Department.  William  C.  Hansen,  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Department  is  the  assistant  secretary.  The  office  of  the  Traffic 
Commission  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  State  Office  Building. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  standardize  traffic 
control  signs,  signals  and  markings.  In  many  instances  requests  are  received 
from  local  traffic  authorities,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  for  surveys  of  condi- 
tions on  highways  in  their  neighborhood,  or  community.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1947  there  were  235  traffic  surveys  and  investigations  on 
State  highways  located  in  94  of  the  Connecticut  cities  and  towns.  By  virtue 
of  opinions  from  the  Attorney  General  the  Commission  is  considered  the  legal 
traffic  authority  on  the  Wilbur  L.  Cross  and  the  Milford  Parkways.  It  has 
formulated  for  these  parkways  rules  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Merritt 
Parkway  Commission  governing  traffic  on  the  latter  highway. 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  it  is  within  the  province  and  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  control  the  entrances  and  exits  of  places  of  business 
abutting  State  highways.  The  Commission  now  is  making  a  study  of  this 
matter  because  of  its  importance  to  safety.  It  is  engaging  in  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  rez;oning  the  entire  State  highway  system  with  respect  to  what  are 
proper  and  reasonable  speed  limitations.  The  Commission  operates  without 
legislative  appropriation,  all  expenditures  being  met  from  funds  available  to 
one  or  more  of  the  departments  cooperating  in  the  Commission's  activities. 
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The  Merritt  Parkway  Commission  formulates  rules  regulating  traffic  on 
the  Merritt  Parkway,  establishes  regulations  governing  the  use  of  land  com' 
prising  the  right  of  way;  also  the  licensing  and  control  of  concessions,  such 
as  gasoline  stations  and  restaurants.  The  aim  of  the  Commission,  and  its 
continuing  effort,  is  directed  to  making  the  Merritt  Parkway  one  of  Con' 
necticut's  greatest  assets,  a  safe  and  scenic  gateway  to  New  England.  The 
chief  sources  of  the  Agency's  authority  are  No,.  408,  Special  Acts  of  1931; 
No.  260,  Special  Acts  of  1935;  No.  6,  Special  Acts  of  1945. 

Members  of  the  Commission,  their  places  of  residence,  and  years  in 
which  their  terms  of  office  expire,  are:  James  Melton,  Weston,  chairman, 
1949;  Webster  U.  Walker,  Fairfield,  secretary,  1949;  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Ryan, 
Ridgefield,  1949;  George  D.  Stearns,  Bridgeport,  1951;  William  R.  McAlpin, 
Greenwich,  1951;  Charles  A.  Moore,  Greenwich,  1951;  Mrs.  Clara  LaRoche, 
Southport,  1953;  John  E.  Cotter,  Bridgeport,  1953;  Theodore  S.  Watson, 
Greenwich,   1953;  G.  Albert  Hill,  State  Highway  Commissioner,  ex'officio. 

The  Commission  meets  upon  notice,  the  frequency  of  meetings  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  business  accumulating.  The  place  of  gathering  varies. 
There  are  no  regularly  paid  employes  and  no  office  is  maintained.  Technical 
or  operational  services  are  supplied  by  the  Highway  Department  and  the  State 
Police.  The  Commission  has  no  real  assets.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1947  the  recurring  expenses  for  stenographic  and  other  office  services 
amounted  to  $1,259.24.  The  source  of  the  Agency  income  is  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  for  the  biennium,  allotted  by  the  General  Assembly,  from  the  High' 
way  Fund.  The  Commission  has  no  cash  receipts,  all  revenue  derived  from 
leases  being  paid  directly  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  deposit  in  the  Highway 
Fund.     In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  this  amounted  to  $250,000. 

During  the  year  the  Commission  conducted  a  study  of  all  factors  affecting 
safe  driving  on  the  Merritt  Parkway  including  sight  line  clearance.  It  made 
an  analysis  of  all  accidents  from  the  date  of  the  opening  the  Parkway. 
Skidding  on  curves,  at  posted  speeds,  and  similar  hazards  were  studied.  From 
this  review  a  new  series  of  lowered  speed  zones  was  established  in  order  to 
provide  the  maximum  speed  commensurate  with  safe  driving  practices.  New 
and  more  legible  signs  have  been  erected  to  inform  drivers  of  traffic  regulations. 
Printed  folders  have  been  issued  at  the  gasoline  stations  citing  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  Parkway.  Competitive  bids  were  received 
and  contracts  awarded  for  operation  of  three  dual-gasoline  stations. 
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Connecticut  Highway  Deaths  in  1935 485   persons 

Connecticut  Highway  Deaths  in  1946 243   persons 

Highway  Safety  Commission  Established 1937 

Auto  Mileage  in  State  Increased  in  1946  Over  Mileage  in  1945....  36.4% 

Same  Period,  Traffic  Fatalities  Decreased 2.5% 


In  1935,  the  year  before  Connecticut  took  official  State  action  to  combat 
rising  traffic  fatality  tolls,  485  persons  were  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
In  1946  the  figure  dropped  to  243.  While  such  State  agencies  as  the  High- 
way, State  Police,  Motor  Vehicle  and  Education  Departments  consistently 
have  engaged  in  education,  engineering  and  enforcement  phases  of  safety,  the 
coordinating  and  public  education  efforts  of  the  Highway  Safety  Commission 
have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  State's  comparatively  good  traffic 
record.  Technical  and  administrative  advances  were  made  by  other  State 
agencies,  but  the  continual  publicizing  in  newspapers,  on  the  radio  and  on 
billboards,  of  the  Highway  Safety  Commission  on  such  subjects  as  highway 
hazards,  poor  pedestrian  practices,  and  protection  of  children  on  streets  and 
highways,  has  been  a  big  item  in  making  drivers  and  pedestrians  safety 
conscious. 

Nearly  200  news  releases  were  sent  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations  in 
1946  and  over  500  sets  of  radio  spot  announcements  were  sent  to  radio  stations. 
Checks  indicated  that  Connecticut  readers  could  view  about  three  safety 
stories  a  week  and  during  the  year  approximately  15,000  spot  announcements 
were  made  by  radio  stations.  Thus  Connecticut  residents  heard  these  safety 
messages  at  all  hours  of  day  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

During  recent  years  the  Commission's  safety  program  has  been  held  up 
repeatedly  as  a  model  for  the  nation.  Last  year  Connecticut  received  both 
national  Grand  Awards,  winning  the  National  Safety  Council's  National 
Traffic  Safety  Contest  and  the  American  Automobile  Association's  Pedestrian 
Protection  Contest.  Every  year  except  one  since  1937,  Connecticut  has  been 
singled  out  for  either  the  Grand  Award,  Honorable  Mention  or  winner  of 
the  Eastern  Division  award.  It  is  the  first  State  to  receive  both  top  honors 
in  the  same  year  and  the  only  State  to  receive  the  National  Safety  Council 
Grand  Award  three  times. 

Although  national  recognition  of  the  Connecticut  program  is  comforting, 
the  actual  saving  of  lives  is  much  more  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  safety. 

If  the  1935  rate  had  prevailed,  about  570  persons  would  have  been  killed 
in  traffic  accidents  during  1946.  The  success  of  the  Connecticut  program 
becomes  more  significant  when  it  is  noted  that  while  the  State  had  compara' 
tively  good  records,  traffic  fatalities  increased  sharply  throughout  the  nation. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  two  states  in  the  country 
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to  experience  a  decrease  in  traffic  deaths  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  Connecticut  fatality  rate  last  year  was  4.8  as  compared  with  the  national 
rate  of  9.7,  or  about  one  half  the  rate  of  the  country  at  large. 

As  a  coordinating  agency,  the  Commission  seeks  to  correct  and  control 
conditions  and  practices  that  lead  to  personal  injuries  or  property  destruction 
on  streets,  highways,  in  commercial  establishments  and  operations,  in  the 
home  and  school,  on  farms  and  in  places  of  public  assembly.  The  staff's  overall 
function  is  to  analyze  hazards  in  order  to  contact  State  or  municipal  agencies 
directly  responsible  for  preventive  effort.  It  formulates  and  executes  programs 
of  education  for  individuals  concerned  and  the  general  public,  and  it  strives 
to  unify  the  efforts  of  State  and  municipal  agencies  to  ensure  effective  applica' 
tion  of  practical  effort  without  inefficient  duplication  of  manpower  or  facilities. 

Street  and  Highway  safety  is  the  principal  objective  of  staff  activity  with 
organizational  effort  along  other  phases  of  violent  public  accident  experience 
through  cooperation  with  official  and  unofficial  traffic  safety  organizations. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Commission,  highway  safety  committees  were 
formed  in  every  one  of  the  169  towns  of  the  State.  While  individual  town 
committees  function  locally,  the  Highway  Safety  Commission  coordinates 
activities  throughout  the  year  in  matters  of  education,  engineering  and  enforce' 
ment.  Outstanding  during  the  year  was  the  part  played  by  the  Connecticut 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 

Three  years  ago  the  Commission  formed  a  Farm  Safety  Committee  and 
it  has  functioned  efficiently,  particularly  during  annual  Farm  Safety  Week 
programs.  Dean  W.  B.  Young,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Con- 
necticut,  heads  the  committee.  Connecticut's  1946  Farm  Safety  Program  was 
praised  by  the  Farm  Division,  National  Safety  Council,  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation. 

The  Connecticut  Highway  Safety  Commission  members  serve  without 
salary  and  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  six  years  in  accordance 
with  Cumulative  Supplement,  1939,  Section  128e,  amended  by  Cumulative 
Supplement,  1943,  Section  93g. 

Members  of  the  Commission  follow: 

Name  and  Residence  Term  Expires 

Catlin,  Robert  I.,  chairman,  West  Hartford  July,  1951 

Thompson,  Lelia  E.,  secretary,  West  Hartford  July,  1949 

Ackerman,  Bernard  J.,  Rockville  July,  1951 

Adley,  Daniel  J.,  New  Haven  July,  1953 

Albro,  Eugene  J.,  New  Britain  July,  1951 

Anderson,  Charles  R.,  New  Haven  July,  1947* 

Baldwin,  Roger  S.,  Greenwich  July,  195  If 

Bellavance,  Eugene  W.,  Moosup  July,  1947* 

Ells,  Justice  Arthur  F.,  Litchfield  July,  1953 

Gates,  Frank  H.,  Derby  July,  1949 

Hanley,  Thomas  D.,  Norwich  July,  1953 

Kinney,  Gilbert,  Sr.,  Greenwich  July,  1947* 

Merian,  Philip  A.,  Wallingford  July,  1953 

Moran,  Hon.  Edward  G.,  Norwich  July,  1951 

Morehouse,  Col.  Vernon  S.,  Stratford  July,  1951 

O'Brien,  Most  Rev.  Henry  J.,  Hartford  July,  1951 

Prior,  Edward  P.,  Plainville  July,  1949 
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Settle,  Thomas  A.,  Danbury  July,  1949 

Smith,  John  H.,  Phoenixville  July,  1949 

Williams,  Mrs.  Othneil  G.,  Winsted  July,  1949 

Williams,  Staunton,  Farmington  July,  1949 


f  Resigned  March,   1947;  replaced  by  Col.  Michael  A.  Connor,  deceased  April,   1947; 
succeeded  by  Hon.  Carter  H.  White  whose  term  expires  July,  1951. 

*  Terms  expired  July,  1947.    Succeeded  by: 

Funston,  G.  Keith,  Hartford  July,   1953 

Lasbury,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Chase,  East  Windsor  Hill  July,   1953 

Stevenson,  E.  Robert,  Waterbury  July,   1953 

The  approved  staff  positions  at  the  end  of  the  year  follow : 
William  M.  Greene,  Director;  H.  Russell  Tryon  and  John  E.  Blasko, 
highway  safety  field  representatives;  Earl  C.  Branniff,  publicist;  and   four 

clerical  workers. 

Appropriations  for  personal  services,  contractual  services,  supplies  and 
equipment  totaled  $29,674;  disbursements  totaled  $27,424.58,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,249.42. 
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ISRAEL  PUTNAM  MEMORIAL  CAMP  GROUND 
COMMISSION 


One  of  the  world's  finest  war  memorials  is  maintained  for  the  State  in  the 
town  of  Redding.  It  is  an  historic  shrine,  place  of  scenic  beauty,  site  of  a 
famous  camping  place,  having  picnic  grounds,  lake  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  a  Museum. 

General  Israel  Putnam  and  his  troops  wintered  here  in  1778-1779. 

Summer  visitors  in  excess  of  50,000. 


The  Israel  Putnam  Memorial  Camp  Ground  in  the  town  of  Redding  has 
become  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  State  through  the  years  as  an  historic 
shrine  and,  incidentally,  as  a  recreation  area.  The  Israel  Putnam  Memorial 
Camp  Ground  Commission,  in  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  notes  these  facts;  and  it  advises:  "A  major  improvement  which  would 
greatly  enhance  the  facilities,  and  safeguard  the  patrons,  would  be  removal 
of  the  State  highway  which  now  passes  through  the  center  of  the  park.  It 
is  at  present  a  serious  hazard  during  the  summer  months  and  the  highway 
would  be  improved  by  moving  it  to  the  eastward."  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  serve  without  pay,  under  appointment  by  the  Governor,  are: 
Arthur  F.  Brinckerhoff,  president;  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Piatt,  vice-president; 
Herbert  B.  Wanderer,  treasurer;  Miss  Marion  Sanford  Drumm,  153  White 
Street,  Danbury,  secretary;  Mrs.  May  Moore,  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Peffers  and 
William  E.  Hawkins,  Jr. 

The  commemorative  site  which  this  Commission  directs  was  established 
in  1888  where  many  remnants  of  the  encampment  of  General  Putnam's  troops 
during  the  winter  of  1778-79  are  still  preserved.  There  is  a  museum  on  the 
grounds  which  comprise  219  acres,  including  a  lake  of  pictorial  importance. 
Provision  is  made  for  picnic  parties,  their  recreation  and  convenience. 
Annually,  in  the  season  from  May  15  to  October  15,  before  the  war,  more 
than  50,000  persons  enjoyed  this  shrine  and  the  surrounding  facilities.  Since 
the  war  attendance  has  been  greater.  Under  direction  of  the  Commission 
there  is  a  superintendent  and  an  assistant  superintendent  at  the  park  each 
of  whom  is  in  residence  in  separate  houses  throughout  the  year. 

An  inventory  summary  of  the  properties  under  the  Commission's 
direction  is: 

Land,  219  acres  $54,750 

Buildings,  19  in  number  72,200 

Permanent  improvements  5,523 

Motor  vehicle,  tractor  3,307 

Boats,  equipment  448 

Americana,  at  Museum  mostly  2,500 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947  total  recurring  operation  expenditures 
were  $9,888  and  the  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  $12,198.74. 
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THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 


A  description  of  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  State  to  settle  disputes  between 
individuals  and  protect  its  citizens  against  the  evil  effects  of  crime. 


The  Judicial  Department  of  the  State  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  the  Superior  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Traffic  Court  of  Danbury.  Other  courts  are  not  supported  by  State 
funds,  but  they  will  be  described  briefly  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  only  officer  representing  the  Judicial  Department  as  a  whole  is  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  department  whose  office  is  in  the  State  Library  and 
Supreme  Court  Building.  It  is  his  duty  to  audit  all  expenditures  in  the 
department,  to  keep  books  in  which  those  expenditures  are  charged  against 
the  proper  appropriations  and  which  will  show  their  status  at  all  times,  to 
prepare  the  budget  estimates  for  all  branches  of  the  department,  to  keep  track 
of  the  personnel  of  the  department,  and  the  salary  schedule,  with  its  periodic 
increases,  and  to  perform  other  miscellaneous,  nonjudicial  services  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  department.  His  staff  consists  of  a  secretary  and  a 
bookkeeper,  with  occasional  assistance  from  an  accountant  employed  by  the 
department  to  help  judges  and  state's  attorneys  in  matters  involving  accounting. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  ERRORS 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  is  composed  of  five  judges.  Its  function 
is  solely  to  review  decisions  made  in  the  Superior  Court,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Municipal  Courts  to  see  if  any  error  has  been  committed.  It  hears 
no  witnesses  but  decides  each  case  upon  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  lower 
court,  which  is  printed  for  that  purpose.  It  holds  its  sessions  and  its  judges 
have  their  offices  in  the  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building.  The 
clerks  of  the  Superior  Court  are  all  clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
and  do  most  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  records  of  cases  for  presentation 
to  it;  but  the  general  duties  of  its  clerk  are  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  at  Hartford,  who  receives  additional  compensation  for  that 
service.  The  Court  has  a  messenger,  a  secretary,  with  one  assistant  at  Hart' 
ford,  and  two  part'time  secretaries  for  two  of  the  judges  who  do  not  live 
in  Hartford  and  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  their  home  towns. 

The  Reporter  of  Judicial  Decisions  is  connected  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors.  It  is  his  function  to  edit  and  prepare  for  publication  decisions  of 
the  courts,  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  in  the  Connecticut  Reports, 
and  those  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  Connecticut  Supplement,  to  prepare 
digests  of  these  decisions,  and  to  perform  other  similar  services.  His  staff 
consists  of  a  secretary  and  an  assistant. 
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THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 

The  Superior  Court  consists  of  fifteen  judges.  It  is  the  trial  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  in  the  State,  that  is,  it  has  authority  to  hear  all  legal 
controversies  jurisdiction  over  which  has  not  been  given  by  statute  to  some 
other  court.  In  addition  to  ordinary  suits,  it  hears  appeals  from  probate, 
appeals  from  compensation  commissioners,  appeals  from  the  juvenile  court 
and  some  other  matters  of  a  like  nature.  It  is  a  court  for  naturalization, 
acting  for  that  purpose  in  certain  places  in  the  state  where  the  federal  court 
does  not  sit.  It  has  criminal  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  which  are  beyond  the 
power  of  Municipal  Courts  or  trial  justices  finally  to  dispose  of  or  which, 
although  those  courts  might  dispose  of  them,  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  that 
the  offenders  are  bound  over  to  it,  and  except  in  the  county  of  New  Haven 
at  New  Haven  and  Waterbury,  and  in  the  counties  of  Fairfield,  New  London 
and  Litchfield,  of  appeals  from  Municipal  Courts  and  trial  justices.  It  sits 
regularly  at  Hartford,  at  New  Haven,  Waterbury  and  Meriden,  at  Bridgeport 
and  Danbury,  at  Litchfield  and  Winsted,  at  Middletown,  at  New  London  and 
Norwich,  atRockville,  and  at  Willimantic  and  Putnam;  and  for  naturalization 
only  at  New  Britain,  Stamford  and  Norwalk.  It  has  a  clerk  and  one  or 
more  assistant  clerks  in  each  county,  as  well  as  an  additional  clerk  at  Water' 
bury.  There  is  in  each  county  and  at  Waterbury  a  State's  attorney,  usually 
with  one  or  more  assistants,  a  public  defender,  an  official  stenographer,  a 
messenger,  sometimes  with  an  assistant,  and  a  probation  officer.  None  of 
the  judges  have  individual  secretaries,  although  at  Hartford  and  Bridgeport 
there  is  one  woman  who  acts  in  that  capacity  for  all  the  judges  in  that  county. 
With  clerical  and  other  assistants,  the  total  salaried  personnel  connected  with 
the  Superior  Court,  exclusive  of  judges  and  State  referees,  numbered  163 
persons  on  June  30,  1947. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  now  consists  of  thirteen  judges,  but  the 
1947  session  of  the  Legislature  provided  that  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  next 
three  vacancies  otherwise  than  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  no  person 
shall  be  appointed,  so  that  the  number  will  automatically  be  reduced  in  time 
to  ten  judges.  The  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  actions  in  equity  when 
the  matter  on  demand  does  not  exceed  $2,500  and  of  actions  at  law  or  in 
equity  and  law  where  the  matter  in  demand  exceeds  $100  but  not  $2,500; 
and  by  an  act  passed  at  the  1947  session  of  the  Legislature  it  is  provided  that 
it  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Superior  Court  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  matter  in  demand  exceeds  $2,500  but  not  $5,000,  and  of  fore 
closures,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  the  debt;  and  the  court  also  has 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  municipal  boards,  officers  or  commissioners,  which 
include  appeals  from  boards  of  tax  review,  zoning  commissions  and  the  Liquor 
Control  Commission.  In  criminal  matters  it  has,  in  those  counties  where 
the  Superior  Court  is  not  authorized  to  act,  jurisdiction  of  appeals  from 
municipal  courts  and  trial  justices.  The  statutes  require  that  there  shall  be 
terms  of  court  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  Bridgeport,  New  London, 
Middletown,  Willimantic  and  Rockville,  and  the  court  also  sits  at  Danbury, 
Stamford,    Norwalk,   Norwich,    Winsted,    Torrington,    New    Milford    and 
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Putnam.  In  each  of  the  counties  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  Litch' 
field  and  New  London,  and  at  Waterbury,  there  is  a  clerk  and  assistant  clerk, 
but  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Tolland  and  Windham,  the  clerk  and 
assistant  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  hold  a  like  office  for  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  each  of  the  counties  where  the  Court  has  criminal  jurisdiction,  it 
has  a  prosecuting  attorney,  in  some  counties  it  has  a  messenger  and  official 
stenographer.  The  salaried  personnel  connected  with  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  exclusive  of  its  judges,  numbered  43  persons  on  June  30,  1947. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  the  Superior  Court  must, 
under  the  Constitution,  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  nomina' 
tion  of  the  Governor  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  are,  under  a  statute,  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court,  but  the  term  of  office  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution  at  four 
years.  The  Constitution  provides  that  no  judge  may  hold  office  after  he  reaches 
the  age  of  seventy;  but  by  statutes  any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors, 
the  Superior  Court  or  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  retiring  for  that 
reason  automatically  becomes  a  State  referee  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
statutes  fix  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  $12,500,  of  the  other  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
$12,000,  of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  $9,500,  of  a  State 
Referee  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  or  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  at  $8000,  and  of  a  State  Referee  who  was  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  two-thirds  of  the  salary  prescribed  for  a  judge  of 
that  court.  All  other  officers  and  employees  of  these  courts  are  appointed, 
and  their  salaries  are  fixed,  if  serving  the  department  generally  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  or  the  Superior  Court,  by  the  assembly  of  Superior  Court 
Judges,  which  includes  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  or  if 
serving  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  the  assembly  of  the  Judges  of  that 
court.  The  Judicial  Department  is  not  within  the  State  Merit  System  law, 
but  the  assemblies  of  judges  of  these  courts,  which  are  their  governing  bodies, 
have  voluntarily  established  a  similar  system,  including  protection  from 
unjustified  removal  and  a  definite  salary  schedule,  with  periodic  increases. 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

The  Juvenile  Court  exercises  exclusive,  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
proceedings  concerning  uncared  for,  neglected,  dependent,  and  delinquent 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  within  its  territorial  limits,  save  in  cases 
of  adoption  and  certain  other  matters  affecting  property  rights.  While  the 
Court's  original  jurisdiction  over  the  delinquent  child  terminates  with  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  it  is  empowered  to  act  upon  the  case  of  any  person  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  who  has  been  transferred  to  it  by  a  municipal 
court  or  trial  justice.  Its  proceedings  are  entirely  civil  in  their  nature  since 
no  child  can  be  found  guilty  of  a  crime.  The  personnel  of  the  Court  consists 
of  three  Judges,  a  Chief  Clerk  and  three  assistant  clerks,  three  Directors  of 
Probation,  38  Probation  Officers,  requisite  stenographic  help,  and  eight  full 
time  employees  who  constitute  the  staff  of  the  three  receiving  centers  for 
children.  The  Judges  of  the  Court,  whose  compensation  is  $7,500  each,  are 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  Judges  of  the 
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Superior  Court  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Their  retirement  privileges 
and  obligations  are  determined  by  the  State  Retirement  Act,  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  All  other  employees  are  selected  by  the  Judges.  All  appointments 
to  the  probationary  staff  in  a  supervisory  capacity  or  otherwise  must,  by  the 
terms  of  the  statutes  establishing  the  Court,  be  made  from  a  list  of  candidates 
certified  to  the  Judges  by  the  State  Personnel  Department  after  an  open  com' 
petitive  examination.  Though  they  do  not,  as  judicial  employees,  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Merit  System,  they  are  by  statute  protected  from 
unwarranted  removal  and,  together  with  the  clerical  and  stenographic  help 
of  the  Court,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  uniform  personnel  rules  established  by 
the  Judges  with  reference  to  pay  increments,  sick  leave,  vacation  privileges 
and  the  like.  The  State  Juvenile  Court  Act  divides  the  State  into  three 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  school  population  of  approximately  equal  size. 
The  first  district  embraces  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  Counties,  the  second,  the 
counties  of  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Middlesex,  and  the  third,  Hartford, 
Tolland  and  Windham  Counties.  Each  of  the  three  judges  is  responsible  for 
one  such  district  and  hears  all  of  the  cases  arising  within  that  district.  The 
cities  of  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  where  receiving  centers  for 
the  detention  of  children  who  need  this  service  are  maintained,  serve  as  head- 
quarters in  each  of  these  districts,  while  in  14  other  cities  scattered  about 
the  three  districts,  to  wit,  Torrington,  Danbury,  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Bristol, 
New  Britain,  Rockville,  Willimantic,  Putnam,  Waterbury,  Meriden,  Middle- 
town,  Norwich,  and  New  London,  there  are  permanent  area  offices  staffed 
by  resident  probation  officers  and  requisite  help.  Each  area  office  in  turn  serves 
several  of  the  towns  and  villages  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  the  number  in 
each  instance  is  determined  partly  by  the  distance  to  be  traveled,  and  partly 
by  the  number  of  children  residing  in  the  towns  concerned.  Operating  as 
a  circuit  court,  each  Judge  regularly  visits,  either  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  each 
area  office  within  his  own  district,  and  also  hears  cases  in  the  adjoining  com- 
munities as  business  requires.  The  result  is  that  in  more  than  100  cities  and 
towns  juvenile  court  hearings  are  held  each  year. 

TRAFFIC  COURT  OF  DANBURY 

The  Traffic  Court  of  Danbury  was  established  by  special  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1929.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  matters 
arising  in  the  towns  of  Danbury,  Bethel,  New  Fairfield,  Redding,  Ridgefield, 
Brookfield  and  Sherman  from  violations  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws,  the  use  or 
control  of  vehicles  on  the  highways,  and  the  sale  or  use  of  gasoline  or  lubricat- 
ing oils.  It  is  authorized  to  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  a  year,  or  both,  with  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  appointment  by  the  judge  of  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
a  clerk  and  an  assistant  clerk,  and  fixes  the  salaries  of  these  officers,  as  amended 
at  the  1947  session,  for  the  judge  $3000,  for  the  prosecuting  attorney  $2,500, 
for  the  clerk  $2,000,  and  for  the  assistant  clerk  $1,200.  The  statutes  also 
authorize  the  judge  to  appoint  a  court  officer,  a  probation  officer  and  a  stenog- 
rapher, and  to  fix  their  salaries  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  budgetary  officers 
of  the  State. 
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EXPENDITURES 

For  the  fiscal  year  1946-1947,  the  expenditures  for  the  State  courts  were 
as  follows:  Supreme  Court,  $98,913.72;  Superior  Court,  $1,281,975.09;  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  $344,469.18;  Juvenile  Court,  $289,224.90;  Traffic  Court 
of  Danbury,  $12,860.11.  The  total  for  all  these  courts  was  $2,029,802.74. 
During  the  same  year  the  State  received  from  fees  paid  to  officers  of  the 
courts,  fines  imposed  and  other  sources,  the  sum  of  $469,394.84. 

OTHER  COURTS 

In  addition  to  the  courts  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by  the  State, 
there  are  Probate  Courts,  Municipal  Courts,  Trial  Justices  and  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Probate  judges  are  required  by  the  constitution  to  be  elected  in 
their  respective  districts,  of  which  there  are  119,  with  two  more  to  come  into 
existence  on  January  1,  1949.  The  term  of  office  of  the  judges  is  two  years, 
but  there  is  pending  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  increase  it  to 
four  years.  The  Probate  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  conservators, 
adoption,  and  trusts;  all  salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  from  fees  received  for 
services  rendered.  There  are  69  municipal  courts.  The  Constitution  now 
provides  that  their  judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
terms  of  two  years,  but  there  is  pending  a  constitutional  amendment  which, 
if  adopted,  will  establish  the  same  method  of  appointment  as  now  applicable 
in  the  choice  of  judges  of  the  higher  State  courts,  appointment  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  nomination  by  the  Governor.  These  courts  are  all  established 
by  provisions  in  the  charters  of  incorporated  municipalities  or  by  special  acts, 
but  a  general  statute  divides  them  into  two  classes  upon  the  basis  of  the 
population  of  the  municipality  each  serves.  All  salaries  and  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  municipality  the  court  serves.  The  statutes  require  that  every  two 
years  the  selectmen  in  each  town  not  wholly  within  an  area  where  a  municipal 
court  has  jurisdiction  appoint  a  trial  justice  and  an  alternate  from  among  the 
justices  of  the  peace  duly  elected  and  qualified,  and  the  trial  justice  appoints 
a  prosecuting  grand  juror  and  alternate.  Trial  justices  have  a  limited  but 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters  in  their  respective  towns,  with  pre 
vision  for  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  in  some  counties  and  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  others.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  are  paid  by  the  towns 
they  serve.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  duly  elected  and  qualified  has  a  very 
limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  in  municipalities  where  there  is  no  municipal 
court;  and  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  provided  by  the  statutes. 
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